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Vletudo ſuſlentatur votitia ſai corporis; et cbſervatione, quæ 
res art prodeſſe ſoleant, aut obeſſe; et continentia in victu 
ot ai atque cultu, corporis tuendi cauſe, et prætermiacudis 
voluptatibas, &c. Cic. ps OrFic. 


ptimum vero med.camentum eſt, opportune cibus datus. 
Css. DE Me De 


Sr JOHN PRINGLE, Bart. 


PHYSICIAN TO HER MAJESTY, 


8 1 R, 


HE character which you juſtly ſui- 


tain in the literary world, your laud- 
able and ſucceſsful endeavours to cxiend 
and improve the art of Medicine, the con- 
fidence repoſed in your kill by the Public, 
and che important ſtation you hold in the 
care of the Royal Family, all conſpire to 
point you out as the moſt proper Patron 
of a Performance which has for e Ohre 
the HEALTH of the inhabitan s of 
Britain. 
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TukskE, Sir, were the motives which in- 
duced me to dedicate to you the following 
{kcers. I with they were more worthy of 
VYGUr acceptance; but, fuch as they are, 
! trecly ſubmit them to your candour, 
2nd make no doubt of meeting with that 
indulgence which is inſeparable from 
£:Cat abilities. 


Titar vou may long continue an or— 
nament to Society, and an honour to the 


Medical Profeſſion, is the fincere with 


Of 
od 


I. 
Your moſt obedient 


Humble Servant, 


Edinburgh, 
June 4, 1772. 


WILLIAM BU CHAN. 


J 


HEN I firſt ſigniſied my intention of pub- 

liſhing the following ſheers, | was told by 
my friends it woaid draw on me the reſentment of 
the whole Faculty. As I never could enterioin fuch 
an unworthy idea of phyſicians, | was refolved to 
make the experiment, which indeed came out pretty 
much as might have been expected. Be the more 
ſ:I6ſh and narrow-minded part ot the Facu:ty, rhe 
performance was condemned; while many o thoſe, 
whoſe learning and liberalicy of tentiment do houour 
to Medicine, received it in a miner which at once 
ſhewed their indulgence, and the falleho-.v of th com- 
mon opinion, that all phyſicians wiſh to conceal their art. 

Tux reception which the book has met with trom 
the Public is ſtill more flattering, and merics my moſt 
grateful acknowledgments As the b-{t way of cx- 
preſſing theſe, I have endeavoured to render ii more 
generally uſeful, both by enlarging the prophylaxis, 
or that part which treats of preventing diſcaics; and 
likewiſe by adding many articles which were entirely 
omitted in the former impreſſions. It is needlets to 
enumerate theſe additions. I ſhall only fay, that they 
have colt me ſome pains, and I hope they will b. 
found real improvements. 

Tus obſervations relative to Nurſing and be 
nagement of Children, were chiefly ſuggeſte: 
extenſive practice among infants, in a large brand 
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of the Foundling Hoſpital, where I had an opportu- 
nity not only ot ireatirg the diſeaſes incident to child- 
hood, but likewiſe of trying different plans of nuriing, 
and obſerving their effects. Whenever | had it in 
my power to place the children under the care of 
proper nurſes, to inſtruct theſe nurſes in their duty, 
and to be ſatisfied that they performed it, very few 
of them died; but when, from diſtance of place, and 
other unavoidable circumitances, the children were 
left to the ſole care of mercenary nurſes, without any 


perſon to inſtruct or ſuperintend them, ſcarce any of 
them lived. 


Tuts was fo apparent as, with me, to amount to 


a proof of the following melancholy fact: That al- 


moſt one half of the human ſpecies periſh in infancy, by 
improper management or neglect. This reflection has 
made me often wiſh to be the happy inſtrument of 
allcviating the miſeries of thoſe ſuffering innocents» 
or of reſcuing them from an untimely grave, No 
one who has not had an opportunity of obſerving 
them, can imagine what abſurd and ridiculous prac- 
tices ſtill prevail in the nurfing and management of 
infants, and what numbers of mankind periſh by 
theſe practices. Many of them, however, are owing 
to ignorance ; and it is to be hopec, that when nurſes 
are better informed, their conduct will be very dif. 
ferent. | 


Tus application of medicine t? the various occu- 
pations of life was likewiſe chiefly the reſult of ob- 
ſervation. An extenſive practice for ſeveral years, 
in one of the largeſt manufacturing rowns in Eng- 
land, afforded me ſufficicnt opportunities of ob- 
ſerving the injuries which thoſe uſcful people ſuſtain 
| from 
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from their particular employments, and likewiſe of 
trying various methods of obviating ſuch injuries. 
The ſucceſs which attended theſe trials was ſufficient 
to encourage this attempt, which I hope will be of 
uſe to thoſe who are under the neceſſity of earning 
their bread by ſuch employments as are unfavourable 
to health. 


I do not mean to intimidate men, far leſs to in- 
ſinuate that even thoſe arts, the practice of which is 
attended with ſome degree of danger, ſhould not be 
carried on > but to guard the leſs cautious and unwary 
againſt thoſe dangers which they have it in their 
power to avoid, and which they often, through mere 
fool-hardineſs, incur. As every occupation in life 
diſpoſes thoſe who follow it to ſome particular diſeaſes 
more than to others, it is certainly of importance to 
know theſe, in order that people may be upon their 
guard againſt them. It is always better to be warned 
of the approach of an enemy than to be ſurpriſed by 
him, eſpecially where there is a poſſibility of avoid- 
ing the danger. 

Taz obſervations concerning Diet, Air, Exerciſe, 
&c. are of a more general nature, and have not 
eſcaped the attention of phyſicians in any age. They 
are ſubjects of roo great importance, however, to be 
paſſed over in an attempt of this kind, and can never 
be ſufficiently recommended. The man who pays a 
proper attention to theſe, will ſeldom need the phy- 
ſician; and he who does not, will ſeldom enjoy health, 
let him employ as many phyſicians as he pleaſes. 


THoucH we have endeavoured to point out the 
cauſes of diſeaſes, and to put people upon their guard 
againſt them, yet it muſt be acknowledged that they 
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are often of ſuch a nature as to admit of being re- 
moved only by the diligence and activity of the pub- 
lic magiſtrate. We are ſorry, indeed, to obſerve, 
that the power of the magiſtrate is very ſeldom ex- 
erred in this country for the preſervation of health. 
The importance of a proper medical police is either 
not underſtood, or very little regarded. Many things 
highly in;urious to the public health are daily prac- 
ted with impunity, while others abſolutely neceſſary 
for its preſervation are entirely neglected. 


Some of the public means of preſerving health are 
mentioned in the general prophylaxis, as the inſpec- 
tion of proviſions, widening the ſtreets of great towns, 
keeping them clean, ſupplying the inhabitants with 
wholeſ{,me water, &c.; but they are paſſed over in 
a very curfory manner. A proper attention to theſe 
would have ſwelled this volume to too large a ſize; 
I have therefore reſerved them for the ſubject of a 
future publication. 

er the treatment of diſeaſes, I have been peculiarly 
2trentive to regimen. The generality of people lay 
tao much ſtreſs upon Medicine, and truſt too little 
to their own endeavours. It is always, however, in 
the power of the patient, or of thoſe about him, to 
do as much towards his recovery as can be effected 
by the phyſician. By not attending to this, the de- 
ſigns of Viedicine are often fruſtrated; and the pa- 
tient, by purſuing a wrong plan of regimen, not only 
defeats the doctor's endeavours, but renders them 
dangerous. ] have often known patients killed by 


an errar in regimen, when they were uſing very pro- 
per medicines. It will be ſaid, the phyſician always 
orders the regimen when he preſcribes a medicine. I 


with 
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wiſh it were ſo, both for the honour of the Faculty 
and the ſafety of their patients: but phyſicians, as 
well as other people, are too little attentive to this 
matter. 

Troucn many reckon it doubtful whether medi- 
eines are more beneficial or hurtful to mankind, yer 
all allow the neceſſity and importance of a proper 
regimen in diſcaſes. Indeed the very appetites of 
the lick prove its propriety. No man in his ſenſes 
ever imagined that a perſon in a fever, for example, 
could eat, drink, or conduct himſelf in the fame man- 
ner as one in perfect health. This part of medicine, 
therefore, is evidently founded in Nature, and is 
every way conſiſtent with reaſon and common ſenſe. 
Had men been more attentive to it, and leis folict- 
tous in hunting after ſecret remedies, Medicine had 
never become an object of ridicule. 

I=DEzD this ſeems to have been the firſt idea of 
Medicine. The ancient phylic;ans acted chicfly in 
the capacity of nurſes. . They went very little be- 
yond aliment in their preſcriptions ; and even this 
they generally adminiſtered themſelves, attending the 
ſick, for that purpoſe, through the whole courie of 
the diſeaſe; which gave them an opportunity not 
only of marking the changes of difeal-s with great 
accuracy, but likewiſe of obſerving the effects of 
their different applications, and adapting them to the 
iy mptoms. 

Tus learned Dr. Arbuthnot aſſerts, that by a pro- 
per attention to th oſe things which are almoſt within 
the reach of every body, more good and leſs miſchief 
will be done in acute diſeaſes, than by medicines 


* and unſeaſonably adminiſtered ; and that 
great 
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great cures may be effected in chronical diſtempers, 
by a proper regimen of the diet only. So entirely do 
the Doctor's ſentiments and mine agree, that I would 
adviſe every perſon ignorant of phyſic, ro confine his 
practice ſolely to diet, and the other parts of regi- 
men; by which means he may often do much good, 
and can :eldom do any hurt. 


Tuis ſeems alſo to have been the opinion of the 
ingenious Dr. Huxham, who obſerves, that we often 
ſcek from Art what all-bountiful Nature moſt readily, 
and as effectually, offers us, had we diligence and 
ſagacity enough to obſerve and make uſe of them; 
that the dietetic part of Medicine is not fo much 
ſtudied as it ought to be; and that, though leſs pom- 


pous, yet it is the moſt natural method of curing 
diſcaſes. 


To render the book more generally uſeful, how- 
ever, as well as more acceptable to the intelligent part 
of mankind, I have, in moſt diſeaſes, beſides regimen, 
recommended {ome of the molt ſimple and approved 
forms of medicine, and added ſuch cautions and direc- 
tions as ſcemed neceſſary for their ſafe adminiſtration, 
No doubt it would have been more acceptable to 
many, had it abounded with pompous preſcriptions, 
and promiſcd great cures in conſequence of their uſe; 
but this was not my plan: I think the adminiſtration 
of medicines always doubtful, and often dangerous, 
and would much rather teach men how to avoid the 
neceſſity of uſing them than how they ſhould be 
uled. 

Trax are, however, ſcveral medicines, and thoſe 
of conſiderable efficacy, which may be adminiſtered 
with great ircedom, and at the fame time with ſafety, 
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Phyſicians generally trifle a long time with medicines 
before they come to know how to uſe them. Many 
peaſants at preſent know better how to uſe ſome of 
the moſt important articles in the materia medica, than 
phyſicians did a century ago; and doubtleſs the fame . 
obſcrvation will hold with regard to others ſome time 
hence. Wherever I was convinced that medicine 
might be uſed with ſafety, vr where the cure de- 
pended chiefly upon it, I have taken care to recom- 
mend it; but where it was either highly dangerous, 
or not very neceſſary, it is omitted, 


I Have not troubled the reader with an uſeleſs 
parade of quotations from different authors; bur 
have nevertheleſs made uſe of their oblervations where 
my own were either defective, or totally wanting. 
Thoſe to whom 1 have bern molt obliged were, 
Ramazini, Arbuthnor, and Tiſſot; the laſt of which, 
in his Avis au Peuple, comes the neareſt to my views 
of any author which I have ſeen. Had the Doctor's 
plan been as complete as the execution is maſterly, 
we ſhould have had no occaſion for any new treatiſe 
of this kind ſoon; but by confining himſelf to the 
acute diſeaſes, he has, in my opinion, omitted the 
moſt uſeful part of his ſubject. People in acute dil- 
eaſes may ſometimes be their own phyſicians, but in 
the chronic the cure mult ever depend chiefly upon 
the patient's own endeavours. The Doctor has alſo 
paſſed over the Prophylaxis, or preventive part of 
Medicine, very flightly, though it is certainly of 
the greateſt importance in ſuch a work. He had, 
no doubt, his reaſons for ſo doing, and l am ſo far 
| from finding fault with him, that I think his per- 
formance 
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formance does great honour both to his head and te 
his heart. 


SEVERAL other foreign phyſicians of note have 
written on nearly the ſame plan with Tiſſot, as the 
Baron Van Swieten, phyſician to their Imperial Ma- 
jeſties, M. Roſen, firſt phyfician of the kingdom of 
Sweden, &c.; but as theſe gentlemen's productions 
have never come to my hand, I can ſay nothing con- 
cerning them. I cannot help wiſhing, however, that 
ſome of our diſtinguiſned countrymen would follow 
their example. There ſtill remains much to be done 
on this ſubject, and it does not appear to me how any 
man could better employ his time or talents, than in 
eradicating hurtful prejudices, and diffuſing uſcful 
knowledge among the people. 

I xxow ſome of the Faculty diſapprove of every 
attempt of this nature, imagining that it mult to- 
tally deſtroy their influence. But this notion appears 
to me to be as abſurd as it is illiberal. People in 
diſtreſs will always apply for relief to men of ſupe- 
rior abilities, when they have it in their power; and 
they will do this with far greater confidence and rea- 
dineſs when they believe that Medicine is a rational 
ſcience, than when they take it to be only a matter of 
mere conjecture. 

Trovcn l have endeavoured to render this Treatiſe 
plain and uſeful, yet I found it impoſſible to avoid 
ſome terms of art; but ſuch as are made uſe of are, 
in general, either explained, or are ſuch as moſt peo- 
ple underſtand. In ſhort, I have endeavoured to 
write down to the capacities of mankind in general 
and, it my Readers do not flatter either themſelves or 


me, 
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me, with ſome degree of ſucceſs. This, however, 
on a medical ſubject, is not io caly a matter as ſome 
may imagine. Itis eaſier to make a ſhow of learning 
than to write plain ſcenic, eſpecially in a ſcience which 
has been kept at ſuch a diſtance from common obſer- 
vation. It would, however, be no difficult matter 
to prove that every thing valuable ia the praftical 
part of Medicine is within the reach of common ſenſe, 
and that the Art would loſe nothing by being ſtrip- 
ped of all that any perſon endued with ordinary abi- 
lities cannot comprehend. 

Aru I ſhall ſay with regard to this edition is, that 
I have -<adeavoured to render it ſtill lets defective 
than the former. An author would, in my opinion, 
be highly ro blame who ſhoull neglet to improve 
his Book, merely becaule the Purchaters of a former 
impreſſion might complain. It is a debt which every 
Writer owes to the Public, to render his works as 
complete as poſſible; nor can it ever be con ſidered 
as injurious to the Purchalers of a former impreſſion, 
as it takes nothing away from them. 


Ir would be ungenerous not to expreſs my warmeſt 
acknowledgments to thole Gentlemen who have ea- 
dravoured to cxtend the ulctulneſs of this Perform- 
ance, by tranſlating it into the language of their re- 
ſpective countries. I am peculiarly happy to find 
that this taſk has been undertaken both in France and 
Holland by men of diſtinguiſhed abilities, who have 
not only given an elegant trani ation of the Book, but 
have alſo enriched it with many uſeful obſervations 
of cheir own ; by which it is rendered more complete, 
and is likewiſe better adapted to the climate and the 
conſtitutions of their countrymen, 

I Have 


X 1 

i HAVE only to add that che Book has not more ex- 
ceeded my expectations in its ſucceſs than in the cf- 
fects it has produced. Some of the moit peraicious 
Practices, with regard to the treatment of the ſick, 
have already given place to a more rational conduct; 
and many of the moit hurtful Prejudices, which 
ſcemed to be quite inſurmountable, have, in a great 
meaſure, yicided to better information. Of this a 
ſtronger inſtance cannot be given than the inoculation 
of the ſmall-pox Few motners, iome years ago, 
would ſubmit to have their children inoculated even 
by the hand of a Phyſician; yet nothing is more cer— 
tain than that of late many of them have performed this 
operation with their own hands; and as therr ſuccets 
has been equal to that of the mol? dignifed Inocula- 
tors, there is little rraſon to doubt that the Practice 
will become general, Whenever thi: ſhall be the 
caſc, more lives will be ſaved by inoculation alone, 
than are at preſent by ail the endeavours of the Fa- 
culty. 
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HE improvements in Medicine, face the re- 

vival of learning, have by no means kept pace 
with thoſe of the other arts. The reaſon is obvious. 
Medicine has been ſtudied by few, except thoie who 
intended to live by it as a trade, Such, either from 
2 miſtaken zeal for the honour of Medicine, or to 
raiſe their own importance, have endeavoured to 
diſguiſe and concea) the art. Medical authors have 
generally written in a foreign language; and thoie 
who were unequal to this taſk, have even valued 
themſelves upon coucking, at leaſt, their preſcrip- 
tions, in terms and characters unintelligible to the 
reſt of mankind. 


Tux contentions of the clergy, which happened 
ſoon after the reitoration of learning, engaged the 
attention of mankind, and paved the way for that 
freedom of thought and inquiry which has ſince pre- 
vailed in moſt parts of Europe with regard to reli- 
gious matters. Every man took a ſide in thoſe bloody 
diſputes; and every gentleman, that he might dit- 
tinguiſh himſelf on one fide or other, was inſtructed 
in divinity, This taught people to think and reaſon 
for themſelves in matters of religion, and at lall to- 
tally deſtroyed that complete and abſolure dominion 
which the clergy had obcained over the minds of 
men, 
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[| Tur ſtudy of law has likewiſe, in moſt civilized 
1. naitons, been juſtly deemed a neceſſary part of the 
1 education of a gentleman. Every gentleman ought 
1 certainly to know at leaſt che laws of his own coun- 
| try: and, if ne were allo acquainted with thoſe of 
others, ic might be more than barely an ornament 
to him. 


Ius different branches of Philoſophy have allo 
late been very univerialÞs, ſtudied by all who pre- 
| tended to a liberal educatiin, The advantages of 
this are manifeſt. It frees the mind from prejudice 
and ſuperſtition, fits it for fe in veſtigation ot rruth ; 
nauces habits or reafoning and judging properly; 
opens an inexhaullivle fource of entertainment; paves 
the way to the improvement of arts and agricu'ture z 
and gualifcs men for acting with propriety in the 
moſt important ftations of lite. 

Narurar History is likewiſe become an object 
ot general attention. Audit well deſefves to be fo. 
It leads to Gditcaveries of the greateit importance. 
Indeed, agriculture, the moiſt uſeful of all arts, is 
only a branch of Natural Hiftory, and can never 
arrive at a high degree of 1:2provemcnt where the 
fiudy of that c ience is negleced. | 


Naoto, however, has not, as far as we Know, 
in any country, been reckoned a neceſſary part of 
the education of a gentleman. Bur, ſurely, no fuffi- 
cient reaſun can be aſſigned for this omiſſion. ,No 
ſcicace lays open a more extealive field of yf{ful 
knowledge, or affords more ample entertainment to 
an 1nquitcyve mind. Anatomy, Botany, CT) ymittry, 
and the Materia Medica, are all branches of Natural 
Hiſtory, and are fraught with ſuch amuſement and 

utility, 
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utility, that the man who entirely neglects them has 
but a ſorry claim either to taſte or learning. If a 
gentleman has a turn for obſervation, ſays an elegant 
and ſenſible writer *, ſurely the natural hiſtory of his 
own ſpecies is a more intereſting ſubje&, and pre- 
ſeats a more ample field for the exertion of genius, 
than the natural hiſtory of ſpiders and cockle-fhells. 


| We do not mean that qpery man ſhould become a 
phyſician. This would e an attempt as ridiculous 
as it is impoſſible. All we plead for is, that men of 
ſenſe and learning ſhould be fo far acquainted with 
the general principles of Medicine, as to be in a 
condition to derive from it ſome of thoſe advantages 
with which it is fraught; and at the ſame time to 
guard themſelves againſt the deſtructive influences 
of Ignorance, Superſtition, and Quackery. 


As matters ſtand art preſent, it is eaſier to cheat a 
man out of zis life than of a ſhilling, and almoſt 
impoſſible either to detect or puniſh the offender, 
Norwithſtanding this, people fil hut their eyes, 
and take every thing upon truſt that is adminiſtered 
by any pretender to Medicine, without daring to aſk 
him a reaſon for any part of his conduct. Implicit 
faith, every where elſe the object of ridicule, is ſt ill 
ſacred here. Many of the faculty are no doubt 
worthy « of all the confidence thar can be repoſed in 
them; but as this can never be the character of every 
individual in any profeſſion, it would certainly be 
for the ſafery, as well as the honour of mankind," to 
have ſome eheck upon the conduct of thoſe to whom 
| n F. 711 


9 Oblerrations on the Daties and Offices of a Phyician, 
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Tux veil of myſtery which ſtill hangs over Me- 
dicine, renders it not only a conjectural, but even a 
ſuſpicious art. This has been long ago removed 
from the other ſciences, which induces many to be- 
lieve that Medicine is a mere trick, and thar it will 
not bear a fair and candid examination. Medicine, 
however, needs only to be better known, in order to 
ſecure the general eſteem of mankind. Its precepts 
are ſuch as every wiſe man would chuſe to obſerve, 
and it forbids nothing but what is incompatible with 
true happineſs. 


Discuis ix Medicine not only retards its improve- 
ment as a ſcience, but expoſes the profeſſion to ridi- 
cule, and is injurious to the true intereſts of ſociety. 
An art founded on obſervation never can arrive at 
any high degree of improvement, as long as it is 
confined to a few who make a trade of it. The 
united obſervations of all the ingenious and ſenſible 
part of mankind, would do more in a few years to- 
wards the improvement of Medicine, than thoſe of 
the Faculty alone in a great many. Any man can 
tell when a medicine gives him eaſe as well as a phy- 
ſician; and if he only knows the name and-doſe of 
the medicine, and the name of the diſeaſe, it is ſuffi- 
cient to perpetuate the fact. Vet the man who adds 
one ſingle fact to the ſtock of medical obſervations, 
does more real fervice to the art, than he who writes 
a volume in ſupport of fome favourite hypotheſis, 

Very few of the valuable diſcoyeries in Medicine 
have been made by phyficians. They have, in ge- 
neral, either been the effect af chance or of neceſ- 
ſity, and have been uſually oppoſed by the Faculty 


till every body elſe was convinced of their impert- 


ance, 
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ance. An implicit faith in the opinions of teachers, 
an attachment to ſyſtems and eſtabliſhed forms, and 
the dread of reflections, will always operate upon 
thoſe who follow Medicine as a trade. Few im- 
provements are to be expected from a man who might 
ruin his character and family by even the ſmalleſt 
deviation from aa eſtabliſhed rule. 

Ir men of letters, ſays the author of the per- 
farmance quoted above, were to claim their right of 
inquiry into a matter that ſo nearly concerns them, 
the good effects on Medicine would ſoon appear. 
Such men would have no ſeparate intereſt from that 
of the art. They would detect and expole aſſuming 
Ignorance under the maſk of Gravity and Importance, 
and would be the judges and patrons of modeſt 
merit. Not having their underſtandings perverted 
in their youth by falſe theories, unawed by authority, 
and unbiaſſed by intereſt, they would canvaſs with 
freedom the moſt univerſally received principles in 
Medicine, and expoſe the uncertainty of many of 
thoſe doctrines, of which a phyſician dares not fo 
much as ſeem to doubt. 

No argument, continues he, can be brought 
againſt laying open Medicine, which does not apply 
wich equal, if not greater force, to religion; yet 
experience has ſhewn, that ſince the laity have aſ- 
ſerted their right of inquiry into theſe ſubjects, The- 
ology, conſidered as a ſcience, has been improved, 
the intereſts of real religion have been promoted, and 
the clergy have become a more learned, a more uſe. 
ful, and a more reſpectable body of men, than they 
ever were in the 4 of their greateſt power and 
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Hap other medical writers been as honeſt as this 
gentleman, the art had been upon a very different 
footing at this day. Moſt of them extol the merit 
of thote men who brought Philoſophy out of the 
ſchools, and ſubjected it to the rules of common 
ſenſe. Butthey never conſider that Medicine at pre- 
ſent is in nearly the ſame ſituation as Philoſophy was 
at that time, and that it might be as much improved 
by being treated in the ſame manner. Indeed, no 
icience can either be rendered rational or uſeful, 
without being ſubmitted to the common ſenſe and 
reaſon of mankind. Theſe alone ſtamp a value upon 
ſcience; and what will not bear the teſt of theſe, 
ought to be rejected. 


I xxow it will be ſaid, that diffuſing medical 
knowledge among the people, might induce them 
to tamper with Medicine, and to truſt to their own 
ſkill inſtead of calling a phyſician, The reverſe of 
this, however, is true. Perſons who have moſt 
knowledge in theſe matters, are commonly . moſt 
ready both to alk and to follow advice, when it is ne- 
ccflury. The ignorant are always moit apt to tam- 
per with Medicine, and have the leaſt confidence in 
phyſicians. Inſtances of this are daily to be met with 
among the ignorant peaſants, who, while they abſo- 
lately refute to take a medicine which has been pre- 
{cribed by a phyſician, will ſwallow, with greedineſs, 
any thing that is recommended to them by their cre- 
dulous neighbours. Where men will act even with- 
cut knowledge, it is certainly more rational to afford 
them all the light we can, than to leave them n 
in the dark. 
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Ir will alſo be alleged, that laying Medicine more 
open to mankind would leſſen their faith in it. This 
would indeed be the caſe with regard to ſome; but 
it would have a quite contrary effect upon others. I 
know many people who have the utmoſt dread and 
horror of every thing preſcribed by a phyſician, but 
Who will, nevertheleſs, very readily take a medicine 
which they know, and whoſe qualities they are in 
ſome meaſure acquainted with. Hence it is evident, 
that the dread ariſcs from the doctor, not from the 
drug. Nothing ever can or will inſpire mankind 


with an abſolute confidence in phylicians, but an 


open, frank, and unditguiled behaviour. As long as 
the leaſt ſhadow of myſtery remains in the conduct of 
the Faculty, doubts, jealoules, and ſuſpicions, will 
ariſe in the minus of men. 


No doubt, caſes will ſoiretimes occur, where a 
prudent phyſician may find it expedient to diſguiſe a 
medicine. The whims and humours of men muſt 
be regarde . by thoſe whu mean to do them ſct vice; 
bur this can never affect the general argument in fa- 
vour of candour and openneſs. & man might as well 
allege, becauſe there are knaves and fools in the 
world, that he cught to take every one he meets for 


* ſuch, and to treat him accordingly. A ſenſible phy- 


fician will always know where diſguiſe is neceſſary ;. 
but it ought never to appear on the face of his ge- 
neral conduct. 

Tus appearance of myſtery in the conduct of phy- 
ſicians not only renders their art ſuſpicious, but lays 
the foundations of quackery, which is the very diſ- 
grace of Medicine. No two characters can be more 
different than that of the honeſt phylician and the 
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quack; yet they have generally been very much con- 
founded. The line betwixt them is not ſufficiently 
apparent; at leaſt it is too fine for the general eye. 
Few perſons are able to diſtinguiſh ſufficiencly be- 
tween the conduct of that man who adminiſters a ſe- 
cret medicine, and him who writes a preſcription in 
myſtical charaQters and an unknown tongue. Thus 
the conduct of the honeſt phyſician, which needs no 
diſguiſe, gives a ſanction to that of the villain, whoſe 
ſole conſequence depends upon ſecrecy. 


No laws will ever be able to prevent quackery, as 
long as people believe that the quack is as honeſt a 
man, and as well qualified, as the phyſician. A very 
ſmall degree of medical knowledge, however, would 
be ſufficient to break this ſpell; and nothing elſe can 
effectually undeceive them. It is the ignorance and 
credulity of the mulcitude, with regard to medicine, 
which renders them ſuch an eaſy prey to every one 
who has the hardineſs to attack them on this quarter. 
Nor can the evil be remedied by any other means but 
making them wiſer, 


Tut molt effectual way to deſtroy quackery in any 
art or ſcience, is to diffuſe the knowledge of it among 
mankind. Did phyſicians write their preſcriptions in 
the common language of the country, and explain 
their intentions to the patient, as far as he could un- 
derſtand them, it would enable him ta know when 


the medicine had the deſired effect; would inſpire him 


with abſolute confidence in the phyſician; and would 
make him dread and deteſt every man who pretended 
to cram a ſecret medicine down his throat. | 
Mex, in the different ſtates of ſociety, have very 
different views of the ſame object. Some time ago 


it 
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it was the practice of this country for every perſon to 
ſay his prayers in Latin, whether he knew any thing 
of that language or not. This conduct, though ſa- 
cred in the eyes of our anceſtors, appears ridiculous 
enough to us; and doubtleſs ſome parts of ouf$ will 
ſeem as ſtrange to poſterity, Among theſe we may 
reckon the preſent mode of medical preſcription, 
which we may venture to affirm will {ome time hence 
appear to have been completely ridiculous, and a 
very high burleique upon the common ſenſe of man- 
kind. 

Bur this practice is not only ridiculous, it is like- 
wiſe dangerous. However capable phyſicians may 
be of writing Latin, I am certain apothecaries are 
not always in a condition to read it, and that dan- 
gerous miſtakes, in conſequence of this, often hap- 
pen. But ſuppoſe the apothecary ever lo able to read 
the phyſician's preſcription, he is generally otherwiſe 
employed, and the buſineſs of making up preſcrip- 
tions is left entirely to the apprentice. By this means 
the greateſt man in the kingdom, even when he em- 
ploys a firſt-rate phyſician, in reality truſts his life in 
the hands of an idle boy, who has notonly the chance 
of being very ignorant, but likewiſe giddy and care- 
- Jeis. Mistakes will ſometimes happen in ſpite of the 
greateſt care; but, where human lives are concern- 
ed, all poſſible methods ought certainly to be taken 
to prevent them. For this reaſon the preſcriptions 
of phyſicians, inſtead of being couched in myſtical 
characters and a foreign language, ought, in my 
humble opinion, to be conceived. in the moſt plain 
and obvious terms imaginable, 
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DirrusixG medical knowledge among the people 
would nor only tend to improve the art, and to ba- 
niſh quackery, but likewiſe to render Medicine more 
univerſally uſeful, by extending its beneats to ſociety. 
However long Medicine may have been known as a 
ſcience, we will venture to ſay, that many of its moſt 
important purpoles to ſociety have either been over- 
looked, or very little attended to. The cure of diſ- 
eaſes is doubtleſs a matter of great impoitance ; but 
the preſervation of health is of ftill greater. This is 
the concern of every man, and ſurely what relates to 
it ought to be rendered as plain and obvious to all as 
poſſible. It is not to be ſuppoſed, that men can be 
ſufficiently upon their guard againſt diſeaſes, who are 
totally ignorant of their cauſes. Neither can the le- 
giſlature, in whoſe power it is to do much more for 
preſerving the public health than can ever be done 
by the Faculty, exert that power with propriety, and 


to the greateſt advantage, without ſome degree of 
medical knowledge. 


INDEED, men of every occupation and condition 
in life might avail themſelves of a degree of medical 
knowledge; as it would teach them to avoid the 
dangers peculiar to their reſpective ſtations; which 
is always eaſier than to remove their effects. Medi- 
cal knowledge, inſtead of being a check upon the 
enjoyments of life, only teaches men how to make 
the moſt of them. It has indeed been ſaid, that to 
live medically, is to live miſerably : But it might with 
equal proprizty be ſaid, that to live rationally is to 
live miſerably. If phyſicians obtrude their own ri- 
diculous whims upon mankind, or lay down rules 
inconſiſtent with reaſon or common ſenſe, no doubt 

they 
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they will be deſpiſed. But this is not the fault of 
Medicine. It propoſes no rules that I know, but 
ſuch as are perfectly conſiſtent with the true enjoy- 
ment of life, and every way conducive to the real 
happineſs of mankind. 

We are ſorry indeed to obſerve, that Medicine has 
hitherto hardly been conſidered as a popular ſcience, 
but as a branch of knowledge ſolely confined to a 
particular ſer of men, while all the reſt have been 
taught, not only to neglect, but even to dread and 
deſpiſe it. It will, however, appear, upon a more 
{trict examination, that no ſcience better deſerves 
their attention, or is more capable of being rendered 
generally uſeful. : 

PeopLE are told, that if they dip the leaſt into 
medical knowledge, it will render them fanciful, and 
make them believe they have got every dileaſe of 
which they read. Perhaps this may be the caſe with 
thoſe who are fanciful before-hand. Bur ſuppoſe it 
were ſo with others, they mult ſoon be undeceived. 
A ſhort time will ſhew them their error, and a little 
more reading will infallibly correct it. A ſingle in- 
ſtance will ſhew the abſurdity of this notion. A ſen- 
ſible lady, rather than read a medical performance, 
- which would inſtruct her in the management of her 
children, mult leave them entirely to the care and 
conduct of the moſt ignorant, credulous, and ſuper- 
ſtitious part of the human ſpecies. 


Id breed, no part of Medicine is of more general 
importance than that which relates to the nurſing 
and management of children. Yet few parents pay 
a proper attention to it. They leave the fole care of 
their tender offspring, at the very time when care 


and 
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and attention are moſt neceſſary, to hirelings, who 
are either too careleſs to do their duty, or too igno- 
rant to know it. We will venture to affirm, that 
more human lives are loſt by the careleſſneſs and in- 
attention of parents and nurſes, than are ſaved by the 
Faculty; and that the joint and well- conducted en- 
deavours, both of private perſons and the public, 
for the preſervation of infant lives, would be of more 
advantage to fociety, than the whole art of Medicine, 
upon its preſent footing. 


Tux benefits of Medicine, as a trade, will ever 
be confined to thoſe who are able to pay for them, 
and of courſe the far greater part of mankind will be 
every where deprived of them. Phyſicians, like other 
people, muſt live by their employment, and the poor 
muſt either want advice altogether, or take up with 
that which is worſe than none. There are not, how- 
ever, any where wanting well-diſpoſed people, of 
better ſenſe; who are willing to ſupply the defect of 
medical advice to the poor, did not their tear of doing 
ill often ſuppreſs their inclination to do good. Such 
people are often deterred from the moſt noble and 
praiſc-worthy actions, by the fooliſh alarms founded 
in their ears by a {ct of men, who, to raiſe their own 
importance, magnity the difficulties of doing good, 
find fault with what is truly commendable, and ficer 
at every attempt to relieve the fick which is not con- 
ducted by the preciſe rules of Medicine. Theſe gen- 
tlemen mutt, however, excuſe me for ſaying, that I 
have often know? ſuch well-diſpoſed perſons do much 
good; and that their practice, which is generally the 
reſult of good ſenſe and obſervation, aſſiſted by a little 
medical reading, is frequently more rational than 
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chat of the ignorant retainer to phyſic, who, while 
he is doſing his patient with medicine, according to 
the rules of art, often neglects other things of far 
greater importance. 

Many things are neceſſary for the ſick beſides 
medicine, Nor is the perſon who takes care to pro- 
cure thoſe for them, of leſs importance than a phyſi- 
cian, The poor oftener periſh in diſeaſes for want 
of proper nurſing than of medicine. They are fre- 
quently in want of even the neceſſaries of life, and 
ftill more ſo of what is proper for a. ſick bed: no one 
can imagine, who has not been a witneſs of theſe 
ſituations, how much good a well diſpoſed perſon 
may do, by only taking care to have ſuch wants ſup- , 
plied. There certainly cannot be a more neceſſary, 
2 more noble, or a more godlike action, than to ad- 
miniſter to the wants of our fellow-creatures in diſ- 
treſs, While virtue or religion are known among 
mankind, this conduct will be approved ; and while 
Heaven is juſt, it muſt be rewarded ! 


PerSons who do not chuſe to adminiſter medicine 
to the ſick, may nevertheleſs direct their regimen. 
An eminent medical author has ſaid, That by diet 
alone all the intentions of Medicine may be anſwered. 
No doubt a great many of them may ; but there are 
other things beſide dier, which ought by no means 
to be neglected. Many hurtful and deſtructive pre- 
judices, with regard to the treatment of the ſick, 
ſtill prevail among the people, which perſons of bet- 
ter ſenſe and learning alone can eradicate. To guard 
the poor againſt the influence of theſe prejudices, and 
to inſti] into their minds ſome juſt ideas of the im- 
Portance of yy food, freſh air, cleanlineſs, _ 

other 
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other pieces of regimen neceſſary in diſeaſes, would 
be a work of great merit, and productive of many 
happy conſequences. A proper regimen, in moſt 
diſcaſes, is at leaſt equal to medicine, and in many 
of them it is greatly ſuperior. 

To aſſiſt the well-meant endeavours of the hu- 
mane and benevolent in relieving diſtreſs ; to eradi- 
cate dangerous and hurtful prejudices; to guard the 
ignorant and credulous againſt the trauds and impo- 
ſitions of quacks and impoſtors ; and to ſhow men 
what is in their own power, both with regard to the 
prevention and cure of diſcaſes, are certainly objects 
worthy of the phyſician's attention. Theſe were the 
leading views in compoling and publiſhing the fol- 
lowing ſheets. They were ſuggeſted by an attention 
to the conduct of mankind, with regard to Medicine, 
in the courſe of a pretty long practice in different 
parts of this iſland, during which the Author has 
often had occaſion to wiſh that his patients, or thoſe 
about them, had been poſſeſſed of ſome ſuch plain 
directory for regulating their conduct. How far he 
has ſucceeded in his endeavours to ſupply this defi- 
ciency, mult be left for others to determine; but if 
they be found to contribute, in any meaſure, towards 
alleviating the calamities of mankind, he will think 
his labour very well beſtowed. 
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OF CHILDREN, 


HE better to trace diſeaſes from their original 

| cauſes, we ſhall take a view of the common 

treatment of mankind in the ſtate of infancy. 

In this period of our lives, the foundations of a good 

or bad conſtitution are generally laid; it is therefore 

of importance, that parents be well acquainted with 

the various cauſes which may produce diſeaſes in their 
offspring. 

Ir appears from the afinual regiſters of the dead, 
that almoſt one half of the children born in Great 
Britain die under twelve years of age. To many 
iadeed, this may appear a natural evil; but, on due 
examination, it will be found to be one of our own 
creating. Were the death of infants a natural evil, 
other animals would be as liable to die young as man; 
but this we find is by no means the caſe. 

IT may ſeem ſtrange that man, notwithſtanding 
his ſuperior reaſon, ſhould fall fo far ſhort of other 
animals in the management of his young: But our 
ſurpriſe will ſoon ceaſe, if we conſider that hrutes, 
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guided by inſtinct, never err in this reſpect; while 
man, truſting ſolely to art, is ſeldom right. Were a 
catalogue of thoſe infants who periſh annually by 
art alone exhibited to public view, it would aſtoniſh 
moſt people. 

Ir parents are above taking care of their children, 
others muſt be employed for that purpoſe: Theſe 
will always endeavour to recommend themſelves by 
the appearance of extraordinary ſkill and addreſs. By 
this means ſuch a number of unneceſſary and deſtruc- 
tve articles have been introduced into the diet, 
clothing, &c. of infants, that it is no wonder ſo many 
of them periſh. 

NoTHinG can be more prepoſterous than a mother 
who thinks it below her to take care of her own 
child, or who is ſo ignorant as not to know what is 
proper to be done for it. If we ſearch Nature 
throughout, we cannot find a parallel to this. Every 
other creature is the nurſe of its own offspring, and 
they thrive accordingly. Were the brutes to bring 
up their young by proxy, they would ſhare the ſame 
fate with thoſe of the human ſpecies. 

We mean not, however, to impoſe it as a taſk 
upon every mother to ſuckle her own child. This, 
whatever ſpeculative writers may allege, is in many 
caſes impracticable, and would inevitably prove de- 
ſtructive both to the mother and child. Women of 
delicate conſtitutions, ſubject to hyſteric fits, or other 
nervous affections, make very bad nurſes: And theſe 
complaints are now ſo common, that it is rare to find 
a woman of faſhion free from them; ſuch women, 
therefore, ſuppoſing them willing, are realy unable 


to ſuckle their own children, 
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Al uosr every mother would be in a condition to 
give ſuck, did mankind live agreeably to Nature : 
But whoever conſiders how far we have deviated 
from her dictates, will not be ſurpriſed to find many 
of them unable to perform that neceſſary office · 
Mothers who do not eat a ſufficient quantity of folid 
food, nor enjoy the benefit of free air and exerciſe, 
can neither have wholeſome humours themſelves, nor 
afford proper nouriſhment to an infant. Hence chil- 
dren who are fuckled by delicate women, either die 
young, or are weak and ſickly all their lives. 

Wren we ſay that mothers are not always in a 
condition to ſuckle their own children, we would nor 
be underſtood as difcouraging that practice. Every 
mother who can, ought certainly to perform ſo tender 
and agreeable an office“. But, ſuppoſe it to be out 
of her power, ſhe may, nevertheleſs, be of great 
fervice to her child. The buſineſs of nurſing is by 
no means confined to giving fuck. To a woman 
who abounds with milk, this is the eaſieſt part of it. 
Numberleſs other offices are neceſſary for a child, 
which the mother ought at leaſt to ſee done. 


Many advantages would ariſe to ſociety, as well as to indi- 
viduals, from mothers ſuckling their own children. It would 
prevent the temptation which poor women are laid under, of aban- 
doning their children to ſuckle thoſe of the rich for the ſake of gain: 
by which means ſociety loſes many of its moſt uſeful members, and 
mothers become in ſome ſenſe the niurderers of their own offspring. 
Lam ſure I ſpeak within the truth, when I ſay that not one in a 
hundred of thoſe children live who are thus abandoned by their 
mothers. For this reaſon, no mother ſhould be allowed to ſuckle 
another's child till her own is fit to be weaned. A regulatioa of 
this kind would ſave many lives among the poorer fort, and could 
do no hurt to the rich, as moſt women who make good nurſes are 
able wo ſuckle two children in ſucceſſion upon the fame milk. 
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A MoTHER who abandons the fruit of her womb, 
as ſoon as it is born, to the ſole care of an hireling, 
hardly deſerves that name. A child, by being 
brought up under the mother's eye, not only ſecures 
her affection, but may reap all the advantages of a 
mother's care, though it be ſuckled by another. 
How can a mother be better employed than in ſuper- 
intending the nurſery? This is at once the moſt 
delightful and important office; yet the moſt trivial 
buſineſs or inſipid amuſements are often preferred to 
it! A ſtrong proof both of the bad taſte and wrong 
education of modern females. 

Ir is indeed to be regretted, that more care is not 
beſtowed in teaching the proper management of chil- 
dren to thoſe whom Nature has deſigned for mothers. 
This, inſtead of being made a principal, is ſeldom 
conſidered as any part of female education. Is it 
any wonder, when females, ſo educated, come to be 
mothers, that they ſhould be quite ignorant of the 
duties belonging to that character? However ſtrange 
it may appear, it is certainly true, that many mothers, 
and thoſe of faſhion too, are as ignorant, when they 


have brought a child into the world, what to do for 


it, as the infant itſelf, Indeed, the moſt ignorant of 
the ſex are generally reckoned moſt knowing in the 
buſineſs of nurſing. Hence, ſenſible people become 
the dupes of ignorance and ſuperſtition; and the 
nurſing of children, inſtead of being conducted by 
realon, is the reſult of whim and caprice“. 


WIR 


* Tacitus, the celebrated Roman hiſtorian, complains greatly of 
the degeneracy of the Roman-ladies in his time, with regard to the 
care ot thir offspring, He ſays that, in former times, the greateſt 

women 
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Wexx the time that is generally ſpent by females in 
the acquiſition of trifling accompliſhments, employed 
in learning how to bring up their children; how to 
dreſs them ſo as not to hurt, cramp, or confine their 
motions; how to feed them with wholeſome and 
nouriſhing food ; how to exerciſe their tender bodies, 
ſo as beſt to promote their growth and ſtrength : 
Were theſe made the objects of female inſtruction, 
mankind would derive the greateſt advantages from 
it. But, while the education of females implies little 
more than what relates to dreſs and public ſhew, we 
have nothing to expect from them but ignorance, 
even in the moſt important concerns. 


Dio mothers reflect on their own importance, and 
lay it to heart, they would embrace every opportunity 
of informing themſclves of the duties which they owe 
to their infant offspring. It is their province, not 
only to form the body, but alſo to give the mind its 
molt early bias. They have it very much in their 
power to make men healthy or valetudinary, uſeful 
in life, or the peſts of ſociety. 

Bur the mother is not the only perſon concerned 
in the management of children. The father has an 
equal intereſt in their welfare, and ought to affiſt in 
every thing that reſpects either the improvement of 

the body or mind. 


women in Rome uſed to account it their chief glory to keep the 
houſe and attend their children ; but that now the young infant was 
committed to the ſole care of ſome poor Grecian wench, or other 
menial ſervant, —We are afraid, wherever luxury and cffeminacy 
prevail, there will be too muck ground for this complaint. 
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IT is Pity that the men ſhould be ſo inattentive tq 
this matter, Their negligence is one reaſon why 
females know ſo little of it. Women will ever be 
deſirous to excel in ſuch accompliſhments as recom- 
mend them to the other ſex. But men generally keep 
at ſuch a diſtance from even the ſmalleſt acquaintance 
with the affairs of the nurſery, that many would 
eſteem it an affront, were they fuppoſed to know any 
thing of them. Not fo, however, with the kennel 
or the ſtables: A gentleman of the firſt rank is not 
aſhamed to give directions concerning the manage- 
ment of his dogs or horſes, yet would bluſh were he 
ſurpriſed in performing the ſame office for that being 
who derived its exiſtence from himſelf, who is the heir 
of his fortunes, and the future hope of his country. 

Nor have phyſicians themſelves been ſufficiently 
attentive to the management of children: That has 
been generally conſidered as the ſole province of 
old women, while men of the firſt character in phyſic 
have refuſed to viſit infants even when fick. Such 
conduct in the faculty has not only cauſed this branch 
of medicine to be neglected, but has allo encouraged 
the other ſex to aſſume an abſolute title to preſcribe 
for children in the moſt dangerous diſeaſes. The 
conſequence is, that a phyſician is ſeldom called till 
the good women have exhauſted all their ſkill ; when 
his attendance can only ſerve to divide the blame and 
appeaſe the diſconſolate parents. 

Nosszs ſhould do all in their power to prevent 
diſeaſes; but when a child is taken ill, ſome perſon 
ef ſkill ought immediately to be conſulted. The 
diſeaſes of chilcren are generally acute, and the leaſt 


delay 1 Is dangerous. 
Yun 
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Were phyſicians more attentive to the diſeaſes of 
infants, they would not only be better qualified to 
treat them properly when ſick, but likewiſe to give 
uſeful directions for their management when well. 
The diſeaſes of children are by no means ſo difficult 
to be underſtood as many imagine. It is, true, they 
cannot tell their complaints ; but the cauſes of them 
may be pretty certainly diſcovered by obſerving the 
ſymptoms, and putting proper queſtions to the nurſes. 
Beſides, the diſeaſes of infants, being leſs complica- 
ted, are eaſier cured than thoſe of adults“. 

Ir is really aſtoniſhing, that fo little attention 
ſhould in general be paid to the preſervation of in- 
fants. What labour and expence are daily beſtowed 
to prop an old tottering carcaſe for a few years, while 
thouſands of thoſe who might be uſeful in life, periſh 
without being regarded! Mankind are too apt to 
value things according to their preſent, not their fu- 
ture, uſefulneſs. Though this be of all others the 
molt erroneous method of eſtimation; yet upon no 
other principle is it poſſible to account for the general 
indifference with reſpect to the death of infants. 


Of Diſeaſed Parents. 
Ox great ſource of the diſcaſes of children is, the 
- UNHEALTHINESS OF PARENTS. It would be as reaſon- 


able to expect a rich crop from a barren ſoil, as that 
ſtrong and healthy children ſhould be born of parents 


The common opinion that the diſeaſes of infants are hard to 
diſcover and difficult to cure, has deterred many phyſicians from 
paying that attention to them which they deſerve. I can however, 
from experience, declare, that this opinion is without foundation, 
and that the diſeaſes of infants are neither ſo difficult to diſcover, 
nor ſo ill to cure, as thoſe of adults. 
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whoſe conſtitutions have been worn out with intem- 
perance or diſeaſe, 

An ingenious writer obſerves *, that on the con- 
ſtitution of mothers depends originally that of their 
offspring. No one who believes this will be ſur- 
priſed on a view of the female world, to find diſeaſes 
and death ſo frequent among children. A delicate 
female, brought up within doors, an utter ſtranger to 
exerciſe and open air, who lives on tea and other flops, 
may bring a child into the world, but it will hardly 
be fit to live. The firſt blaſt of diſeaſe will nip the 
tender plant in the bud: Or, ſhould it ſtruggle 
through a few years exiſtence, its feeble frame, ſhaken 
with convulſions from every trivial cauſe, will be un- 
able to perform the common functions of life, and 
prove a burden to ſociety. 

Ir, to the delicacy of mothers, we add the irregular 
lives of fathers, we ſhall ſee further cauſe to believe 
that children are often hurt by the conſtitution of 
their parents. A fickly frame may be originally in- 
duced by ha ardſhips or intemperance, but chiefly by 
the latter. It is impoſſible that a courſe of vice 
ſhould not ſpoil the beſt conſtitution: And, did the 
evil terminate here, it would be a juſt puniſhment for 
the folly of the ſufferer ; but, when once a diſeaſe is 
contracted and rivetted in the habit, it is entailed on 
poſterity. What a dreadful inheritance is the gout, 
the ſcurvy, or the king's evil, to tranſmit to our off- 
ſpring ! How happy had it been for the heir of many 
a great eſtate, had he been born a beggar, rather than 
to inkerit his father's fortunes at the expence of in- 
heriting his diſeaſes ! 

* Roullcau, 
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No perſon who labours under any incurable malady 
ought to marry. He thereby not only ſhortens his 
own life, but tranſmits miſery to others: But, when 
both parties are deeply tainted with the fcrophula, 
the ſcurvy, or the like, the effects muſt be {till worſe. 
It ſuch have any iſſue, they muſt be miſerable indeed. 
Want of attention to theſe things, in forming con- 
nexions for life, has rooted out more families than 
plague, famine, or the ſword ; and, as long as theſe 
connexions are formed from mercenary views, the 
evil will be continued, 

In our matrimonial contracts, it is amazing fo little 
regard is had to the health and form of the object. 
Our ſportſmen know, that the generous courſer can- 
not be bred out of the toundered jade, nor the ſaga- 
cious ſpaniel out of the ſnarling cur. This is ſettled 
upon immutable laws. The man who marries a wo- 
man of a ſickly conſtitution, and deſcended of un- 
healthy parents, whatever his views may be, cannot 
be ſaid to act a prudent part. A diſeaſed woman may 
prove fertile; ſhould this be the caſe, the family muſt 
become an infirmary : What proſpect of happineſs the 
father of ſuch a family has, we ſhall leave any one 
to judge *. > 

Sven children as have the misfortune to be born of 
diſeaſed parents, will require to be nurſed with greater 
care than others. This 1s the only way to make 
amends for the defects of conſtitution; and it will 

* The Jews, by their laws, were, in certain caſes, forbid to 
| have any manner of commerce with the diſeaſed; and indeed to 
this all wiſe legiſlators ought to have a ſpecial regard. In fome 
countries, diſeaſed perſons have actually been forbid to marry. 
This is an evil of a complicated kind, a natural deformity, and 
political miſchief; and therefore requires a public conſideration. 

often 
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often go a great length. A healthy nurſe, wholeſome 
air, and ſufficient exerciſe, will do wonders. But, 
when theſe are neglected, little is to be expected from 
any other quarter. The defects of conſtitution can- 
not be ſupplied by medicine. 

Tross who inherit any family diſeaſe ought to be 
very circumſpect in their manner of hving. They 
ſhould conſider well the nature of ſuch diſeaſe, and 
guard againſt it by a proper regimen. It is certain, 
that family-difeaſes have often, by proper care, been 
kept off tor one generation ; and there 1s reaſon to 
believe, that, by perſiſting in the ſame courſe, ſuch 
diſeaſes might at length be wholly eradicated. This 
is a ſubject very little regarded, though of the greateſt 
importance. Family-conſtitutions are as capable of 
improvement as family eſtates; and the libertine, 
who impairs the one, does greater injury to his poſ- 
terity, than the prodigal, who ſquanders away the 
other, 


Of the Clothing of Children. 

THz CLOTHING of an infant is fo fimple a matter, 
that it is ſurpriſing how any perſon ſhould err in it; 
yet many children loſe their hves, and others are de- 
formed, by inattention to this article. 

Nature knows no other uſe of clothes to an in- 
fant, but to keep it warm. All that is neceſſary for 
this purpoſe, is to wrap it in a ſoft looſe covering. 
Were a mother left to the dictates of Nature alone, 
ſhe would certainly follow this method. Bur the 
buſineſs of dreſſing an infant has long been out of 
the hands of mothers, and has at laſt become a ſecret 
which none but adepts pretend to underſtand. 

| FROM 
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Fa ou the moſt early ages it has been though 
. neceſſary, that a woman in labour ſhould have ſome 
perſon to attend her. This in time became a buſi- 
neſs; and, as in all others, thoſe who were employed 
in it ſtrove to outdo one another in the different 
branches of their profeſſion. The dreſſing of a child 
came of courſe ro be conſidered as the midwife's 
province, who no doubt imagined, that the more 
dexterity ſhe could ſhew in this article, the more her 
{kill would be admired. Her attempts were ſeccnded 
by the vanity of parents, who, too often deſirous of 


making a ſhow of the infant as ſoon as it was born, _ 


were ambitious to have as much finery heaped upon it 
as poſſible. Thus it came to be thought as neceſſary 
for a midwife to excel in bracing and dreſſing an 
infant, as for a ſurgeon to be expert in applying 
bandages to a broken limb; and the poor child, ag 
ſoon as it came into the world, had as many rollers 
and wrappers applied to its body, as if every bone 
had been fractured in the birth: while theſe were 
often ſo tight, as not only to gall and wound its 
tender frame, but even to obſtruct the motion of the 
heart, lungs, and other organs neceſſary for lite. 

In ſeveral parts of Britain, the practice of rolling 


children with ſo many bandages is now, in ſome mea- 


ſure, laid aſide; but it would till be a difficult taſk 
to perſuade the generality of mankind, that the ſhape 
of an infant does not entirely depend on the care 
of the midwife. So far, however, are. all their en- 
deavours to mend the ſhape from being ſucceſsful, 
that they conſtantly operate the contrary way, and 
mankind become deformed juſt in proportion to the 
ſucans uſed to prevent 1 it. How little deformity of 


body 
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body is to be found among uncivilized nations? So 
little indeed, that it is vulgarly believed they put all 
their deformed children to death. The truth is, they 
hardly know luch a thing as a deformed child. 
Neither ſhould we, if we followed their example. 
Savage nations never think of manacling their chil- 
dren. They allow them the full uſe of every organ, 
carry them abroad in the open air, waſh their bodies 
daily in cold water, &c. By this management, their 
children become ſo ſtrong and hardy, that, by the 
time our puny infants get out of the nurſe's arms, 
theirs are able to ſhift for themſelves. | 

Among brute animals, no art is neceſſary to 
procure a fine ſhape. Though many of them are 
extremely delicate when they come into the world, 
yet we never find them grow crooked for want of 
ſwaddling bands. Is Nature leſs generous to the 
human kind? No: But we take the buſineſs out of 
Nature's hands. 

Nat only the analogy of other animals, but the 
very feelings of infants tell us, that they ought to be 
kept eaſy and free from all preſſure. They cannot 
indeed tell their complaints ; but they can ſhew ſigns 
of pain; and this they never fail to do, by crying, 
when pinched by their clothes. No ſooner are they 
freed from their bracings, than they ſeem pleaſed and 
happy; yet, ſtrange infatuation! the moment they 
hold their peace, they are again committed to their 
chains. 

tr we conſider the body of an infant as a bundle 
of ſoft pipes, repleniſhed with fluids in continual 
motion, the danger of preſſure will appear in the 


ſtrongeſt light. Nature, in order to make way for 
4 the 
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the growth of children, has formed their bodies ſoft 
and flexible; and, leſt they ſhould receive any "wy 
from preſſure in the womb, has ſurrounded the 
every where with fluids. This ſhews the carc wh ne 
Nature takes to prevent all unequal preſſure on the 
bodies of infants, and to defend them againſt every 
thing that might in the leaſt cramp or confine their 
motions, 

Even the bones of an infant are fo foft and car- 
tilaginous, that they readily yield to the lighteſt 
_ preſſure, and eaſily aſſume a bad ſhape, which can 
never after be remedied. Hence it is, that ſo many 
people appear with high ſhoulders, crooked ſpines, 
and flat breaſts, who were as well proportioned at 
their birth as others, but had the misfortune to be 
fqueezed out of ſhape by the application of ſtays and 
bandages. 

Prxes8%uREz, by obſtructing the circulation, likewiſe 
prevents the equal diſtribution of nouriſhment to the 
different parts of the body, by which means the 
growth becomes unequal. One part grows too large, 
while another remains too ſmall; and thus in time 
the whole frame becomes diſproportioned and miſ- 
ſhapen. To this we muſt add, that when a child 
is cramped in its clothes, it naturally ſhrinks from 
the part that is hurt; and, by putting its body 
into unnatural poſtures, it becomes deformed by 


habit. 

DerormiTyY of body may indeed proceed from 
weakneſs or diſeaſes; but, in general, it is the effect 
of improper clothing. Nine-tenths, at leaſt of the 
deformity among mankind, muſt be imputed to this 
cauſe, A deformed body is not only diſagreeable to 


the 
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the eye, but by a bad figure both the animal and vita 
functions muſt be impeded; and of courſe health 
impaired. Hence few people, remarkably misſhapen, 
are ſtrong or healthy. 

Taz new motions which commence at the birth, as 
the circulation of the whole maſs of blood through 
the lungs, reſpiration, the periſtaltic motion, c. 
afford another ſtrong argument for keeping the body 
of an infant free from all pteſſure. Theſe organs, not 
having been accuſtomed to move, are eaſily ſtopped ; 
but, when this happens, death muſt enſue. Hardly 
any method could be deviſed more effectually to 
ſtop theſe motions than bracing the body too tight 
with rollers “ and bandages. Were thefe to be applied 
in the ſame manner to the body of an adult, for an 
equal length of time, they could hardly fail to hurt 
the digeſtion and make him ſick. How much more 
hurtful they muſt prove to the tender bodies of 
infants, we ſhall leave any one to judge | 

Waozver conliders theſe things will not be ſur- 
priſed, that ſo many children die of convulſions ſoon 
after the birth. Theſe fits are generally attributed to 
tome inward cauſe ; but, in fact, they oftner proceed 
from our own imprudent conduct. I have known a 
child ſeized with convulſion-fits, ſoon after the mid- 
wife had done ſwaddling it, who, upon taking off 
the rollers and bandages, was immediately relieved, 
and never had the diſeaſe afterwards. Numerous 
examples of this might be given, were they neceſſary. 

* This is by no means inveighing aginſt a thing that does not 
bappen. In many parts of Britain at this day, a roller, five or fix 
ried is applied tightly round the child's body as ſoon as it 
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IT would be ſafer to fix on the clothes of an infant 
with ſtrings than pins, as theſe often gall and irricate 
their tender ſkins, and occalion diſorders. Pins have 
been found ſticking above half an inch into the body, 
of a child after it had died of convulſion- fits, which, 
in all probability, proceeded from that cauſe. 

CailDREN are not only hurt by the tightneſs of 
their clothes, but alſo by the quantity, Every child 
has ſome degree of fever after the birth; and, if it 
be loaded with too many clothes, the fever muſt be 
increaſed. But that is not all; the child is generally 
laid in bed with the mother, who is often likewiſe 
feveriſh; ro which we may add the heat of the bed- 
chamber, the wines, and other heating things, too 
frequently given to children immediately after the 
birth. When all theſe are combined, which does not 
ſeldom happen, they muſt increaſe the fever to ſuch a 
degree as will endanger the life of the infant. 

Tun danger of keeping infants too hot will further 
appear, if we conſider, that, after they have been for 
ſome time in the ſituation mentioned above, they are 
often ſent into the country to be nurſed in a cold 
houſe. Is it any wonder, if a child, from ſuch a 
tranſition, catches a mortal cold, or contracts ſome 
other fatal diſeaſe? When an infant is kept too hot, 
its lungs, not being ſufficiently expanded, are apt to re- 
mam weak and flaccid for life; hence proceed coughs, 
conſumptions, and other diſeaſes of the breaſt. 

Ir would anſwer little purpoſe to ſpecify the par- 
ticular pieces of dreſs proper for an infant. Theſe 
will always vary in different places, according to 
cuſtom and the humour of parents. The great rule 


to be obſerved is, That a child have no more clothes 
ban 
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than are neceſſary to keep it warm, and that they be quite 
eaſy for its body. 

Stays are the very bane of infants. A volume 
would not ſuffice to point out all the bad effects of 
this ridiculous piece of dreſs both on children and a- 
dults. The madneſs in favour of ſtays, ſeems, how- 
ever, to be ſomewhat abated; and it is to be hoped 
the world will, in time, become wiſe enough to know, 
that the human ſhape does not ſolely depend upon 
whale-bone and bend-leather *. 

W ſhall only add, with reſpect to the clothes of 
children, that they ought to be kept thoroughly clean. 
Children perfpire more than adults; and, if their 
clothes be not frequently changed, they become very 
hurtful. Dirty clothes not only gall and fret the 
tender ſkins of infants, but likewiſe occaſion ill 
ſmells; and, what is worſe, tend to produce vermin 
and cutaneous diſeaſes. 5 

CLEANLINESS is not only agreeable to the eye, but 
tends greatly to preſerve the health of children. It 
promotes the perſpiration, and, by that means, frees 
the body from ſuperfluous humours, which, if re- 
tained, could not fail to occaſion diſeaſes. No 
mother or nurſe can have any excuſe for allowing a 
child to be dirty. Poverty may oblige her to give it 
coarſe clothes; but, if ſhe does not keep them _ 
it muſt be her own fault, 


Of the Faod of Children. 


Naruxx not only points out the food proper for 
an infant, but actually prepares it, This, however, 


* Stays made of bend-leather are worn by all the women of lower 
ſtation in many parts of England. 
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is not ſufficient to prevent ſome who think themſelves 
wiſer than nature, from attempting to bring up their 
children without her proviſion. Nothing can ſhew 
the diſpoſition which mankind have to depart from 
nature, more than their endeavouring to bring up 
children without the breaſt. The mother's milk, or 
that of a healthy nurſe, is unqueſtionably the beſt 
food for an infant. Neither art nor nature can afford 
a proper ſubſtitute for it. Children may ſeem to 
thrive for a few months without the breaſt ; but, 
when teething, the ſmall-pox, and other diſeaſes 
incident to childhood, come on, they generally 
periſh. 

A cniLD, ſoon after the birth, ſhews an inclination 
to ſuck; and there is no reaſon why it ſhould not be 
gratified. It is true, the mother's milk does not 
always come immediately after the birth; but this is 
the way to bring it: Beſides, the firſt milk that the 
child can ſqueeze out of the breaſt anſwers the pur- 
poſe of cleanſing, better than all the drugs in the 
apothecary's ſhop, and at the ſame time prevents 
inflammations of the breaſt, fevers, and other diſ- 
eaſes incident to mothers, 

. Ir is ſtrange how people came to think that the 
firſt thing given to a child ſhould be drugs. This is 
beginning with medicine by times, and no wonder 
that they generally end with it. It ſometimes hap- 
pens, indeed, that a child does not diſcharge the 
meconium ſo ſoon as could be wiſhed. This has 
induced phyſicians, in ſuch caſes, to give ſomething 
of an opening nature to cleanſe the firſt paſſages. 
Midwives have improved upon this hint, and never 
fall to give ſyrups, cils, &c, whether they be neceſ- 
C ſary 
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ſary or not. Cramming an infant with ſuch in- 
digeſtible ſtuff, as ſoon as it is born, can hardly fail 
to make it ſick, and is more likely to occaſion diſ- 
eaſes, than to prevent them. Children are feldom 
long after the birth without having paſſage both by 
ſtool and urine; though theſe evacuations may be 
wanting for ſome time without any danger. But, if 
children mult have ſomething before they be allowed 
the breaſt, let it be a little thin water-pap, to which 
may be added an equal quantity of new milk. If 
this be given, without any wines, ſugars, or ſpice- 
ries, it will neither heat the blood, load the ſtomach, 
nor occaſion gripes. 

Uro the firſt ſight of an infant, almoſt every 
perſon is ſtruck with the idea of its being weak, 
feeble, and wanting ſupport. This naturally ſuggeſts 
the need of cordials. Accordingly, wines are uni- 
verſally mixed with the firſt food of children. No- 
thing can be more fallacious than this way of reaſon- 
ing, or more hurtful to infants than the conduct 
founded upon it. Children nced very little food for 
ſome time after the birth; and what they receive 
ſhould be thin, weak, light, and of a cooling qua- 
lity. A very ſmall quantity of wine, or even ſugar, 
is ſufficient to heat and inflame the blood of an in- 
fant; but every perſon, converſant in theſe matters, 
muſt know, that moſt of the diſeaſes of infants 
proceed from the heat of their humours. 

Ir the mother or nurſe has enough of milk, the 
child will need lictle or no other food before the third 
or fourth month. It will then be proper to give it, 
once or twice a day, a little of ſome food that is eaſy 
of * as water- pap, milk-potrage, weak broth 

with 
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with bread in it, and ſuch like. This will eaſe the 
mother, will accuſtom the child by degrees to take 
food, and will render the weaning both leſs difficult 
and leſs dangerous. All great and ſudden tranſitions 
are to be avoided in nurſing. For this purpoſe, the 
food of children ought not only to be ſimple, but to 
reſemble, as nearly as poſſible, the properties of 
milk. Indeed milk itſelf ſhould make a principal 
part of their food, not only before they are weaned, 
but for a long time after. 

Nexr to milk, we would recommend good light 
bread. Bread may be given to a child as foon as it 
ſhews an inclination to chew ; and it may at all times 
be allowed as much as it pleaſe. The vety chew- 
ing of bread will promote the cutting of the teeth, 
and the diſcharge of ſaliva, while, by mixing with 
the nurſe's milk in the ſtomach, it will afford an 
excellent nouriſhment. Children diſcover an early 
inclination to chew whatever is put into their hands. 
Parents obſerve the inclination, but generally miſtake 
the object. Inſtead of giving the child ſomething 
which may at once exerciſe its gums and afford it 
nouriſnment, they commonly put into its hands a 
piece of hard metal or impenetrable coral. A cruſt 
of bread is the beſt gum-ſtick. Ir not only anſwers 
the purpoſe better than any thing elſe, but has the 
additional properties of nouriſhing the child and car- 
rying the ſaliva down to the ſtomach, which is too 
valuable a liquor to be loſt. 

Bax Ab, beſides being uſed dry, may be many ways 
prepared into food for children. One of the beſt 
methods is to boil it in water, afterwards pouring the 
water off, and mixing with the bread a proper quan- 

C 2 tity 
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tity of new milk unboiled. Milk is both more 
wholeſome and nouriſhing this way than boiled, and is 
leſs apt to occaſion coſtiveneſs. For a child farther 
advanced, bread may be mixed in veal or chicken 
broth, made into puddings, or the like. Bread is a 
proper food for children at all times, provided it be 
plain, made of wholeſoine grain, and well fermented ; 
but, when enriched with fruits, fugars, or ſuch things, 
it becomes very unwholeſome. 

IT is ſoon enough to allow children animal food 
when they have got teeth to eat it. They ſhould 
never taſte it till after they are weaned, and even then 
they ought to uſe it ſparingly. Indeed, when chil- 
dren live wholly on vegetable food, it is apt to four 
their ſtomachs; but, on the other hand, too much 
fleſh heats the blood, and occaſions tevers and other 
inflammatory diſeaſes. This plainly points out a due 
mixture of animal and vegetable food as moſt proper 
for children, 

Few things are more hurtful to infants, than the 
common method of ſweetning their food. It entices 
them to take more than they ought to do, which 
makes them grow fat and bloated. It is pretty cer- 
tain, if the food of children were quite plain, that 
they would never take more than enough. Their 
exceſſes are entirely owing to nurſes. If a child be 
gorged with food at all hours, and enticed to take 
ir, by making it ſweet any agreeable to the pa- 
late, is it any wonder that ſuch a child ſhould in 
time be induced to crave more food than it ought to 
have ? 

CailDats may be hurt by too little as well as too 
much food. After a child is weaned, it ought to be 

ted 
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fed four or five times a day; but ſhould never be 
accuſtomed to eat in the night ; neither ſhould it have 
too much at a time, Children thrive beſt with ſmall 
quantities of food frequently given. This neither 
overloads the ſtomach, nor hurts the digeſtion, and 
is certainly moſt agreeable to nature, 

WxriTERS on nurſing have inveighed with ſuch 
vehemence againſt giving children too much food, 
that many parents, by endeavouring to ſhun that 
error, have run into the oppoſite extreme, and ruined 
the conſtitutions of their children, But the error of 
pinching children in their food is more hurtful than 
the other extreme. Nature has many ways of reliey- 
ing herſelf when overloaded; but a child, who is 
pinched with hunger, will never become a ſtrong or 
healthy man. That errors are frequently committed 
on both ſides, we are ready to acknowledge; but 
where one child is hurt by the quantity of its food, 
ten ſuffer from the quality. This is the principal 
evil, and claims our ſtricteſt attention. 

Many people imagine, that the food which they 
themſelves love cannot be bad for their children: But 
this notion 1s very abſurd, In the more advanced pe- 
riods of life we often acquire an inclination for food 
© which, when children, we could not endure. Beſides, 
there are many things that by habit may agree very 
well with the ſtomach of a grown perſon, which would 
be hurtful to a child; as high-ſeaſoned, ſalted, and 
ſmoke-dried proviſions, &c. It would alſo be im- 
proper to feed children with fat meat, ſtrong broths, 
rich ſoups, or the like. 

ALL ftrong liquors are hurtful to children. Some 
parents teach their children to guzzle ale, and other 
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fermented liquors, at every meal. Such a practice 
cannot fail to do miſchief. Thoſe children ſeldom, 
eſcape the violence of the ſmall-pox, meaſles, hoop- 
ing cough, or ſome inflammatory diſorder. Milk, 
water, butter-milk, or whey, are the moſt -proper 
for children to drink. If they have any thing ſtronger,. 
it may be fine ſmall beer, or a little wine mixed with 
vater. The ſtomachs of children can digeſt well 
enough without the aſſiſtance of warm ſtimulants : 
Beſides, being naturally hot, they are eaſily hurt by 
every thing of a heating quality. 

Few things are more hurtful to children than un- 
ripe fruits, They weaken the powers of digeſtion, 
and four and relax the ſtomach, by which means it 
becomes a proper neſt for inſects. Children indeed 
ſhew a great inclination for fruit, and I am apt to 
believe, that if good ripe fruit were allowed them in 
proper quantity, it would have no bad effects. We 
never find a natural inclination wrong, if properly 
regulated. Fruits are generally of a cooling nature, 
and correct the heat and acrimony of the humours, 
This is what moſt children want; only care ſhould be 
taken leſt they exceed. Indeed, the beſt way to 
prevent children from going to exceſs in the uſe of 
fruit, or cating that which is bad, is to allow them a 
proper quantity of what 1s good. 

RooTs which contain a crude viſcid juice ſhould be 
ſparingly given to children, They fill the body with 
groſs humours, and tend to produce eruptive diſeaſes. 
This caution is peculiarly neceſſary for the poor 
glad to obtain at a ſmall price what will fill the bellies 
of their children, they ſtuff them two or three 


times a- day with . or other crude vegetables, 
Children 
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Children had better eat a ſmall quantity of food which 
yields a wholeſome nouriſhmeat, than be crammed 
with what their digeſtive powers are unable properly 
to aſſimulate. 

BuTTeR ought likewiſe to be ſparingly given to 
children. It both relaxes the ſtomach, and produces 
grols humours. Indeed, moſt things that are fat or 
olly, have this effect. Butter, when ſalted, becomes 
ſtill more hurtful. Inſtead of butter, ſo liberally 
given to children in moſt parts of Britain, we would 
recommend honey. Honey is not only wholeſome, 
but cooling, cleanſing, and tends to ſweeten the 
humours. Children who eat honey are ſeldom 
troubled with worms: They are alſo leſs ſubject to 
cutaneous diſeaſes, as itch, ſcabbed-head, &c. 

Maxx people err in thinking that the diet of chil- 
dren ought to be altogether moiſt. When children 
live entirely upon ſlops, it relaxes their folids, ren- 
ders them weak, and diſpoſes them to the rickets, 
the ſcrophula, and other glandular diſorders. Re- 
laxation is one of the moſt general cauſes of the 
diſeaſes of children. Every thing therefore which 
tends to unbrace their folids, ought to be carefully 

avoided. 
Wx would not be underſtood, by theſe obſervations, 
as confining chidren to any particular kind of food. 
Their diet may be frequently varied, provided always 
that ſufficient regard be had to ſimplicity. 


Of the Exerciſe of Children. 


Or all the cauſes which conſpire to render the life 
of man ſhort and miſerable, none has greater influence 


than the want of proper xxzrc15E : Healthy parents, 
C4 wholeſome 
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wholeſome food, and proper clothing, will avail 
little, where exerciſe is neglected. Sufficient exerciſe 
will make up for ſeveral defects in nurfing ; but 
nothing can ſupply the want of it. It is abſolutely 
neceſſary to the health, the growth, and the ſtrength 
of children. 

Tur deſire of exerciſe is corral with life itſelf, 
Were this principle attended to, many diſcaſes might 
be prevented. But, while indolence and ſedentary 
employments prevent two-thirds of mankind from 
either taking ſufficicat exerciſe themſelves, or giving 
it to their children, what have we to expect but diſ- 
eaſes and deformity among their. offspring? The 
rickets, ſo deſtructive to children, never appeared in 
Britain till manufactures began to flouriſh, and peo- 
ple, attracted by the love of gain, left the country ta 
follow ſedentary employments in great towns, It is 
amongſt theſe people that this diſeaſe chiefly prevails, 
and not only deforms, but kills many of their off- 
ſpring. 

Tur conduct of other young animals ſhews the 
propriety of giving exerciſe to children. Every other 
animal makes uſe of its organs of motion as ſoon 
as it can, and many of them, even when under 
no neceſſity of moving in queſt of food, cannot be 
reſtrained without force. This is evidently the caſe 
with the calf, the lamb, and moſt other young ani- 
mals. If theſe creatures were not permitted to friſk 
about, and take exerciſe, they would ſoon die or 
become diſeaſed. The ſame inclination appears very 
early in the human ſpecies z but, as they are not able 
to take exerciſe themſelves, it is the buſineſs of their 
parents and nurſes to affiſt them, 
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CrulLDREN may be exerciſed various ways. The 
beſt method, while they are light, is to carry them 
about in the nurſe's arms. This gives the nurſe an 
opportunity of talking to the child, and of pointing 
out every thing that may pleaſe and delight its fancy. 
Beſides, it is much ſafer than ſwinging an infant in a 
machine, or leaving it to the care of ſuch as are not 
fit to take care of themſelves. Nothing can be more 
ridiculous than to ſet one child to keep another: this 
conduct has proved fatal to many infants, and has 
rendered others miſerable for life. 

Waen children begin to walk, the ſafeſt and beſt. 
method of leading them about, is by the hands. The 
common way, of ſwinging them 1n leading-ſtrings 
fixed to their backs, has ſeveral bad confequences. Ir 
makes them throw their bodies forward, and preſs 
with their whole weight upon the ſtomach and breaſt; 
By this means the breathing is obſtructed, the breaſt 
flattened, and the bowels compreſſed; which mult 
hurt the digeſtion, and occaſion conſumptions of the 
lungs, and other diſcaſes. 

IT is a common notion, that if children be ſet upon 
their feet too ſoon, their legs will become crooked. 
There is reaſon to believe, that the very reverſe of 
this is true. Every member acquires ſtrength in 
proportion as it is exerciſed, The limbs of children 
are weak indeed, but their bodies are proportionally 
light ; and, had they {kill to direct themſelves, they 
would ſoon be able to ſupport their own weight. 
Who ever heard of any other animal that became 
crooked by uſing its legs too foon ? Indeed, if a chid 
be not permitted to make any ule of its legs till a con- 
ſiderable time after the birth, and be then ſet upon 

them 
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them with its whole weight at once, there may be 
ſome danger; but this proceeds entirely from the 
child's not having been accuſtomed to uſe its legs 
from the beginning. 

MoTrzss of the poorer fort think they are gent 
gainers by making their children lie or ſit while they 
themſelves work. In this they are greatly miſtaken. 
By neglecting to give their children exerciſe, they are 
obliged to keep them a long time before they can do 
any thing for themſelves, and to ſ pend more on medi- 
cine than would have paid for proper care. 

To take care of their children, is the moſt profit. 
able buſineſs in which even the poor can be em- 
. ployed : But, alas! it is not always in their power. 
Poverty often obliges them to neglect their offspring, 

in order to procure the neceſſaries of life. When 
this is the caſe, it becomes the intereſt as well as the 
duty of the Public to aſſiſt them. Ten thouſand 
times more benefit would accrue to the State, by en- 
abling the poor to bring up their own children, than 
from all the * hoſpitals that ever can be erected for 
that purpoſe. 

WaroexveR conſiders the ſtructure of the human 
body, will ſoon be convinced of the neceffity of 


If it were made the interelt of the poor to keep their children 
alive, we ſhould loſe very few of them. A ſmall premium given 
annually to each poor family, for every child they have alive at 
tze year's end, would fave more infant - lives than if the whole re- 

venue of the crown were expended on hoſpitals for this purpoſe. 
This would make the poor eſteem fertility a bleſſing; whereas 
many of them think it the greateſt curſe that can befal them; 
and, in place of wiſhing their children to live, ſo far does pover- 


ty get the better of natural affection, that they are often very hap- 
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exerciſe for the health of children, The body is 
compoſed of an infinite number of veſſels, whoſe 
fluids cannot be puſhed on without the action and 
preſſure of the muſcles. But, if the fluids remain 
inactive, obſtructions muſt happen, and the humours 
will of courſe be vitiated, which cannot fail to occa- 
ſion diſeaſes. - Nature has furniſhed both the veſſels 
which carry the blood and lymph with numerous 
valves, in order that the action of every muſcle might 
puſh forward their contents; but without action, 
this admirable contrivance can have no effect. This 
part of the animal ceconomy proves to a demon- 
ſtration the neceſſity of exerciſe for the preſervation of 
health. 

ARGUMENTS to ſhew the importance of exerciſe 
might be drawn from every part of the animal ceco- 
nomy: Without exerciſe, the circulation of the 
blood cannot be properly carried on, nor the differenc 
ſecretions duly performed; without exerciſe, the 
humours cannot be properly prepared, nor the ſolids 
rendered ſtrong or firm. The action of the heart, 
the motion of the lungs, and all the vital functions, 
are greatly aſſiſted by exerciſe, But to point out the 
manner in which theſe effects are produced, would 
lead us farther into the economy of the human body, 
than moſt of thoſe for whom this treatiſe is intended 
would be able to follow. We ſhall therefore only 
add, that, where exerciſe is neglected, none of the 
animal functions can be duly performed; and, when 
that is the cafe, the whole conſtitution muſt go to 
wreck, 

A coop conſtitution ought certainly to be our firſt 
object in the management of children, It lays a 

foundation 
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foundation for their being uſeful and happy in life; 
and whoever neglects it, not only fails in his duty to 
his offspring, but to ſociety. 

Ox very common error of parents, by which 
they hurt the conftitutions of their children, is the 
ſending them too young to ſchool. This is often done 
ſolely to prevent trouble. When the child is at 
ſchool, he needs no keeper, Thus the ſchoolmaſter 
is made the nurſe; and the poor child is fixed to a 
ſeat {even or eight hours a- day, which time ought to 
be ſpent in exerciſe and divetſions. Sitting fo long 
cannot fail to produce the worſt effects upon the 
body; nor is the mind leſs injured. Early applica- 
tion weakens the faculties, and often fixes in the mind 
an averſion to books, which continues for life. 
Bor, ſuppoſe this were the way to make children 
ſcholars, it certainly ought not to be done at the ex- 
pence of their conſtitutions, Our anceſtors, who ſel- 
dom went to ſchool very young, were not leſs learned 
than we, But we imagine the boy's education will be 
quite marred, unleſs he be carried to ſchool in his 
nurie's arms. No wonder if ſuch hot-bed plants ſel- 
dom become either ſcholars or men 

Nor only the confinement of children in public 
ſchools, but their nuniber, often proves hurtful. 
Children are much injured by being kept in crowds 
within doors; their breathing not only renders the 
place unwholeſome, bur, if any one of them happens 
to be diſeaſed, the reſt catch the infection. A ſingle 
child has been often known to communicate the 
bloody flux, the hooping-cough, the itch, or other 


diſcaſes, to almoſt every individual in a numerous 
ſchool. 


Bur, 
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Bur, if faſhion muſt prevail, and infants are to be 
ſent to ſchool, we would recommend it to teachers, 
as they value the intereſts of fociety, not to confine 
them too long at a time, but to allow them to run 
about and play at ſuch active diverſions as may pro- 
mote their growth and ſtrengthen their conſtitutions. 
Were boys, inſtead of being whipped for ſtealing an 
hour to run, ride, fwim, or the like, encouraged to 
employ a proper part of their time in theſe manly and 


uſeful exerciſes, it would produce many excellent 
effects. 


Ir would be of great ſervice to boys, if, at a 
proper age, they were taught the military exerciſe, 
This would increaſe their ftrength, inſpire them with 
courage, and, when their country called for their 
aſſiſtance, would enable them to act in her defence, 
without being obliged to undergo a tedious and trou- 
bleſome courſe of inſtructions, at a time when they 
are leſs fit to learn new motions, geſtures, &c. 

Ax effeminate education will infallibly ſpoil the beſt 
natural conſtitution z and, if boys are brought up in 
a more delicate manner than even girls ought to be, 
they never will be men. 

Nox is the common education of girls leſs hurtful 
to the conſtitution than that of boys. Miſs is ſet 
down to her frame, before ſhe can put on her clothes; 
and is taught to believe, that to excel at the needle is- 
the only thing that can entitle her to general eſteem. 
It is unneceſſary here to inſiſt upon the dangerous 
conſequences of obliging girls to ſit too much. They 
are pretty well known, and are too often felt at a cer- 
tain time of life. But ſuppoſe this critical period to 
be got over, greater dangers ſtill await them when 
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they come to be mothers. Women who have been 
early accuſtomed to a ſedentary lite, generally run 
great hazard in childbed ; while thoſe who have been 
uſed to romp about, and take ſufficienc exerciſe, are 
ſeldom in any danger. 

One hardly meets with a girl who can, at the 
ſame time, boaſt of early performances by the needle, 
and a good conſtitution. Cloſe and early confine- 
ment generally occaſions indigeſtions, head-achs, pale 
complexions, pain of the ſtomach, loſs of appetite, 
coughs, conſumptions of the lungs, and deformity of 
body. The laſt of theſe indeed is not to be won-- 
dered at, conſidering the aukward poſtures in which 
girls fit at many kinds of needlework, and the deli- 
cate flexible ſtate of their bodies in the early periods 
of lite. 

Woevrp mothers, inſtead of having their daughters 
inſtructed in many trifling accompliſhments, employ 
them in plain work and houſewifery, and allow them 
ſufficient exerciſe in the open air, they would both 
make them more healthy mothers, and more uſeful 
members of ſociety. I am no enemy to genteel 
accompliſhments, but would have them only con- 
ſidered as ſecondary, and always diſregarded when 
they impair health. 

Many people imagine it a great advantage for 
children to be early taught to earn their bread. This 
opinion is certainly right, provided they were ſo em- 
ployed as not to hurt their health or growth; but, 
when theſe ſuffer, ſociety, inſtead of being benefited, 
is a real loſer by their labour. There are few em- 
ployments, except ſedentary ones, by which children 
can earn a livelihood ; and, if they be ſet to theſe too 
1 ſoon, 
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{oon, it ruins their conſtitutions. Thus, by gaining 
a few years from childhood, we generally loſe twice 
as many in the later period of life, and even render 
the perſon leſs uſeful while he does live. 

In order to be ſatisfied of the truth of this obſerva- 
tion, one needs only look into the great manufac- 
turing towns, where he will find a puny degenerate 
race of people, weak and ſickly all their lives, 
ſeldom exceeding the middle period of life; or, if 
they do, being unfit for buſineſs, they become a 
burden to. ſociety. Thus, arts and manufactures, 
though they may increaſe the riches of a country, are 
by no means favourable to the health of its inhabit- 
ants, Good policy would therefore require, that ſuch 
people as labour during life, ſhould not be ſet too 
early to work. Every perſon converſant in the breed 
of horſes, or other working animals, knows, that, if 
they be ſet to hard labour too ſoon, they never will 
turn out to advantage. This 1s equally true with 
reſpect to the human ſpecies. 

Take are nevertheleſs various ways of employing 
young people, without hurting their health. The 
eaſier parts of gardening, huſbandry, or any buſineſs 
carried on without doors, are moſt proper. Theſe 
are employments which moſt young people are fond 
of, and ſome parts of them may always be adapted to 
their age, taſte, and ſtrength “*. 

Sven parents, however, as are under the neceſſity 
of employing their children within doors, ought to 
allow them ſufficient time for active diverſions. This 

* I have been told that in China, where the police is the bef 


in the world, all the children are employed in the eaſier part of 


gardening and huſbandry ; as weeding, gathering ſtones off the 
land, and ſuch like. 


would 
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would both encourage them to do more work, and 
prevent their conſtitutions from being hurt. 

Some imagine, that exerciſe within doors is ſuf- 
ficient; but they are greatly miſtaken. One hour 
ſpent in running, or any other exerciſe without doors, 
is worth ten within, When children cannot go abroad, 
they may indeed be exerciſed at home. The belt 
method of doing this, is to make them run about in a 
long room, or dance. This laſt kind of exerciſe, if 
not carried to exceſs, is of excellent ſervice to young 
people. It cheers the ſpirits, promotes perſpiration, 
ſtrengthens the limbs, &c. I knew ag; eminent phy- 
fician who uſed to ſay, that he made his children 
dance inſtead of giving them phyſic. It were well if 
more people followed his example. 

Taz coLD BATH may be conſidered as an aid to 
exerciſe, By it the body is braced and ſtrengthened, 
the circulation and ſecretions promoted, and, were 
it conducted with prudence, many diſcaſes, as the 
rickets, ſcrophula, &c. might thereby be prevented. 
The ancients, who took every method to render 
children hardy and robuſt, were no ſtrangers to the 
uſe of the cold bath; and, if we may credit report, 
the practice of immerſing children daily in cold water 
muſt have been very common among our anceſtors. 

Tax greateſt objection to the uſe of the cold bath 
ariſes from the ſuperſtitious prejudices of nurſes, 
Theſe are are often ſo ſtrong, that it is impoſſible to 
bring them to make a proper uſe of it. I have 
known ſome of them who would not dry a child's 
ſkin after bathing it, teſt it ſhould deſtroy the effect 
of the water. Others will even put clothes dipt in the 
water upon the child, and either put it to bed, or 
ſuffer it to go about in that condition. Some believe, 

7 that 
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that the whole virtue of the water depends upon its 
being dedicated to a particular ſaint. While others 
place their confidence in a certain number of dips, as 
three, ſeven, nine, or the like; and the world could 
not perſuade them, it theſe do not ſucceed, to try it 
a little longer. Thus, by the whims of nurſes, chil- 
dren loſe the benefit of the cold bath, and the hopes 
of the phyſician from that medicine are often fruſ- 
trated. | 

Wr ought not, however, entirely to ſet aſide the 
uſe of the cold bath, becauſe ſome nurſes make a 
wrong uſe of it. Every child, when in health, 
ſhould at leaſt have its extremities daily waſhed in 
cold water. This is a partial uſe of the cold bath, 
and is better than none. In winter this may ſuffice; 
but, in the warm ſcaſon, if a child be relaxed, or 
ſeem to have a tendency to the rickets or ſcrophula, 
its whole body ought to be frequently immerſed in 
cold water. Care however muſt be taken not to do 
this when the body is hot, or the ſtomach full. The 
child ſhould be dipt only once at a time, ſhould be 
taken out immediately, and have its ſkin well rubbed 
with a dry cloth. 


The bad Effects of untobol:ſome Air upon Children. 


Few things are more deſtructive to children than 
confined or unwholeſome air. This is one reaſon why 
ſo few of thoſe infants, who are pur into hoſpitals, or 
pariſh work houſes, live. Theſe places are generally 
crowded with old, fickly, and infirm people; by 
which means the air is rendered ſo extremely pernici- 
ous, that it becomes a poiſon to infants. 

War of wholeſome air is likewiſe deſtructive to 
many of the children born in great rowns. There the 
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poorer fort of inhabitants, live in low, dirty, confined 
houſes, to which the freſh air has no acceſs. Though 
grown people, who are hardy and robuſt, may live in 
ſuch ſituations, yet they generally prove fatal to their 
offspring, few of whom arrive at maturity, and thoſe 
who do are weak and detormed. As ſuch people are 
not able to carry their children abroad into the open 
air, we mult lay our account with loſing the greater 
part of them. But rhe rich have not this excuſe. It 
is their buſineſs to ſee that their children be daily car- 
ried abroad, and that they be kept in the open air for a 
ſufficient time. This will always ſucceed better if the 
mother goes along with them. Servants are often 
negligent in theſe matters, and allow a child to fir or 
lie on the damp ground, inſtead of leading or carrying 
it about. The mother ſurely needs air as well as her 
children; and how can ſhe be better employed than in 
attending them ? 

A very bad cuſtom prevails, of making children 
fleep in ſmall apartments, or crowding two or three 
beds into one chamber. Inſtead of this, the hurſery 

ought always to be the largeſt and beſt aired room in 
the houſe. When children are confined in ſmall 
apartments, the air not only becomes unwholeſome, 
but the heat relaxes their folids, renders them deli- 
cate, and diſpoſes them to colds and many other diſ- 
orders. Nor is the cuſtom of wrapping them up too 
cloſe in cradles leſs pernicious. One would think 
that nurſes were afraid leſt children ſhould ſuffer by 
breathing free air, as many of them actually cover the 
child's face while aſleep, and others wrap a covering 
over the whole cradle, by which means the child is 
forced to breathe the ſame air over and over all the 
time it ĩs in it. 

1 Cnmrokzx 
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CHir pax who are kept within doors all day, and 
ſleep all night in warm cloſe apartments, may, with 
Sreat propriety, be compared to plants nurſed in a 
hot-houſe; inftead of the open air. Though ſuch 
plants may by this means be kept alive for ſome 
time, they will never arrive at that degree of ſtrength, 
vigour, and magnitude, which they would have ac- 
quired in the open air, nor- would they be able to 
bear it afterwards, ſhould they be expoſed to it, 

CriLpReN brought up in the country, who have 
been accuſtomed to open air, ſhould not be too early 
ſent to great towns, where it is confined and un- 
wholeſome. This is frequently done with a view to 
forward their education, but proves very hurtful to 
their health. All ſchools and ſeminaries of learning 
ought, if poſſible, to be ſo ſituated as to have freſh, 
dry, wholeſome air, and ſhould never be too much 
crowded. 

Wi rnour entering into a detail of the particular 
advantages of wholeſome air to children, or of the 
bad conſequences which proceed from the want of it, 
I ſhall only obſerve, that of ſeveral thouſands of 
children which have been under my care, I do not 
remember one inſtance of a ſingle child who con- 
tinued healthy in a cloſe confined ſituation; but have 
ofren known the moſt obſtinate diſeaſes cured by re- 
moving them from tuch a ſituation to an open free 
ar, 


Of Nurſes. 

Ir is not here intended to lay down rules for the 
choice of nurſes. This would be waſting time. 
Common ſenſe will direct every one to chuſe a woman 
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who is healthy, and has plenty of milk “. If ſhe be at 
the ſame time cleanly, careful, and good-natured, ſhe 
can hardly fail to make a proper nurſe. After all, 
however, the only certain proof of a good nurle, is a 
healthy child upon her breaſt, But, as the miſcon- 
duct of nurſes often proves fatal to children, it will 
be of importance to point out a few of their moſt 
capital blunders, in order to rouſe the attention of 
parents, and to make them look more ſtrictly into the 
conduct of thoſe to whom chey commit the care of 
their infant offspring. 

THouGH it admits of ſome exceptions, yet it may 
be laid down as a general rule, hat every woman who 
nurſes for hire ought to be carefully looked after, other- 
iſe ſhe will not do her duty. For this reaſon parents 
ought always to have their children nurſed under their 
own eye, it poſſible; and where this cannot be donc, 
they ſhould be extremely circumſpect in the choice of 
thoſe perſons to whom they intruſt them. ir is folly 
to imagine that any woman, who abandons her own 
child to ſuckle another for the fake of gain, ſhould 
feel all the affections of a parent towards her nurſling; 
yet ſo neceſſary are thele affections in a nurſe, that, 
but for them, the human race would ſoon be extinct. 

Ont of the moſt common faults of thoſe who 
nurſe for hire, is to dole children with ſtupefactives, or 
ſuch things as lull them afleep. An indolent nurſe, 
who does not give a child ſufficient exerciſe in the 
open air to make it ſleep, and does not chuſe to be 
diſturbed by it in the night, will ſeldom fail to pro- 
cure for it a doſe of laudanum, diacodium, ſaffron, 


* I have often known people ſo impoſed upon as to give an in- 


fant to a nurſe to be ſuckled who had not one drop of milk in 
her brealts, 


or, 
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or, what anſwers the ſame purpoſe, a dram of ſpirits, 
or other ſtrong liquors. Theſe, though they be cer- 
tain poiſon to infants, are every day adminittered by 
many who bear the character of very good nurſes, 

A xUuRsE who has not milk enough is apt to ima- 
gine that this defect may be ſupplied by giving the 
child wines, cordial waters, or other ſtrong liquors. 
This is an egregious miſtake. The only thing that 
has any chance to ſupply the place of the nurſe's milk, 
muſt be ſomewhat nearly of the ſame quality, as 
cow's milk, aſs's milk, or the like, with good bread, 
It never can be done by the help of ſtrong liquors. 
Theſe, inſtead of nouriſhing an infant, never fail to 
produce the contrary effect. 

Cailpaen are often hurt by nurſes ſuffering them 
to cry long and vehemently. This ſtrains their tender 
bodies, and frequently occaſions ruptures, inflamma- 
tions of the throat, lungs, &c. The nurſe who can 
hear an infant cry till it has almoſt ſpent itſelf, without 
endeavouring to pleaſe it, muſt be cruel indeed, and 
iz unworthy to be intruſted with the care of an hu- 


man creature, 
Nugrses who deal much in medicine are always to 


be ſuſpected. They truſt to it, and neglect their duty. 
I never knew a good nurſe who had her Godfrey's cor- 
dials, Daffy's elixirs, &c. at hand. Such generally 
imagine, that a doſe of medicine will make up for all 
defects in food, air, exerciſe, and cleanlineſs. 
ALLowinG children to continue long wet, is an- 
other very pernicious cuſtom of indolent nurtes. 
This is not only diſagreeable, but it galls and trers 
the infant, and by relaxing the ſolids, occaſions ſcro- 
phulas, rickets, and other diſcaſes. A dirty nurle is 


always to be ſuſpected. 
D 3 NATURE 
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Narvxr often attempts to free the bodies of chil- 
dren from bad humours, by throwing them upon the 
ſkin: By this means fevers, and other diſeaſes are 
prevented. Nuries are apt to mittake ſuch critical 
eruptions for an itch, or ſome other intectious diſorder. 
Accordingly they take every method to drive them in. 
In this way many children loie their lives; and no 
wonder, as Nature 1s oppoſed in the very method ſhe 
takes to relieve them. It ought to be a rule, which 
every nurle ſhould obſerve, never to ſtop any eruption 
withGur proper advice, or being well aſſured, that it 
is not of a critical nature. At any rate, it is never 
to be done without previous evacuations. 

Loos ſtools is another method by which Nature 
often prevents or carries off the diſeaſes of intants. If 
theſe proceed too far, no doubt they ought to be 
checked; but this is never to be done without the 
greateſt caution. Nurſes, upon the firſt appearance 
of looſe ſtools, frequently fly to the uſe of aſtringents, 
or ſuch things as bind the belly. Hence inflammatory 
fevers, and other fatal diſeaſes are occaiioned. A doſe 
of rhubarh, a gentle vomit, or ſome other evacuation, 
ſuculd always precede the uſe of aſtringent medicines. 

Oxe of che greateſt faults of nurics is concealing 
the diſeaſes of children from their parents. This 
they are extremely ready to do, eſpecially when the 
diſcaſe is the effect of their own negligence. Many 
inſtances might be given of perſons who have been 
rendered lame for life by a fall from their nurſe's 
arms, which ſhe, through fear, concealed till the 
misfortune was paſt cure. Every parent who intruſts 
a nurſe with the care of a child, ought to give her 
the ſtricteſt charge not to conceal the moſt trifling 
dijorder or misfortune that may befal it. 

| We 
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We can ſ-e no reaſon why a nurſe who conceals 
any misior:une which happens to a child under her 
are, till it Ioſes its life, ſhould not be puniſhed. A 
few exampi--s of this would ſave the lives of many 
infants; bur, as there is little reaſon to expect that it 
ever will be the caſe, we would earneitly recommend 
it to all parents to look carefully after their children, 
and not to truſt ſo valuable a treaſure entirely in the 
hands of an hireling. 

No perſon ought to imagine theſe things unworthy 
of his attention. On the proper management of chil- 
dren depend not only their health and uſefulneſs in 
life, but likewiſe the ſatety and proſperity of the ſtate 
to which they belong. Effeminacy ever will prove the 
ruin of any ſtate, where 1t prevails; and, when its 
foundations are laid in infancy, it can never afterwards 
be wholly eradicated. Parents who love their offspring, 
and wiſh weil to their country, ought therefore, in the 
management of their children, to avoid every thing that 
may have a tendency to make them weak or effe- 
minate, and to take every method in their power to 
render their conſtitutions ſtrong and hardy. 

By arts like theſe 

Laconia nurs'd of old her hardy ſons ; 

And Rome's unconquer'd legions urg'd their way, 
Unhurt thro? every toil in every clime *. | 
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CHAP. IL 


Or Tur LABORIOUS, Tax SEDENTARY, 
AND THE ST UDIOUS. 


HAT men are expoſed to particular diſeaſes 
from the occupations which they follow, is a 
fact well known; but to remedy this evil is a matter 
of ſome difficulty. Moſt people are under a neceſſity 
of following the employments to which they have 
been bred, whether they be favourable to health or 
not. For this reaſon, inſtead of inveighing, in a ge- 
neral way, as ſome authors have done, againſt thoſe 
occupations which are hurtful to health, we ſhall en» 
deavour to point out the circumſtances in each of 
them from which the danger chiefly ariſes, and to pro- 
pole the moſt rational methods of preventing it. 

CaymisTs, founders, glaſs-makers, and ſeveral 
other artiſts, are hurt by the unwholeiome air which 
they are obliged to breathe. This air 1s not only 
loaded with noxious exhalations, but is ſo parched, 
or rather burnt, as to be rendered unfit for expanding 
the lungs ſufficiently, and anſwering the other impor- 
tant purpoſes of reſpiration. Hence proceed aſth- 
mas, coughs, and conſumptions of the lungs, fo in- 
cident ta perſons who follow theſe employments. 

To prevent fuch conſequences, as far as poſſible, 
the places where thele occupations ape carried on, 
ought to be conſtructed with the utmoſt care for diſ- 
charging the ſmoke and other exhalations, and ad- 
mitting a free current of freſh air. Such artiſts 
ought never to continue too long at work; and when 
they give over, they ſhould ſuffer themſelves to cool 
gradually, and put on their clothes before they go 
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into the open air. They ought never to drink large 
quantities of cold, weak, or watry liquors, while 
their bodies are hot, nor to indulge in raw fruits, ſal- 
lads, or any thing that is cold on the ſtomach. 

Mineszs, and all who work under ground, are 
likewite hurt by unwholeſome air. The air by us 
ſtagnation in deep mines not only loſes its proper 
ſpring and other qualities neceſſary for reſpiration, 
but 1s often loaded with ſuch noxious exhalations as 
to become a moſt deadly poiſon, 

Tres only method of preventing this is to diſcharge 
the pernicious vapours by means of fire, and to promote 
2 free circulation of air in the mine. 

Mines are not only hurt by unwholeſome air, but 
like wiſe by the particles of metal which adhere to their 
{kin, clothes, &c. Thele are abſorbed, or taken up 
into the body, and occalion palſies, vertigoes, and 
other nervous diforders, which often prove fatal. 
Fallopius obſerves, that thoſe who work in mines of 
mercury ſeldom live above three or four years. Lead, 
and ſeveral other metals, are likewiſe very pernicious 
to the health. 

Mix ERS ought never to go to work faſting, nor to 
continue too long at work. Their food ought to be 
- nouriſhing, and their liquor generous: Nothing 
more certainly hurts them than liviag too low. They 
ſhould by all means avoid coſtiveneſs. This may 
either be done by chewing a little rhubarb, or taking 
a ſufficient quantity of ſallad oil. Oil not only opens 
the body, but ſheaths and defends the inteſtines from 
the ill effects of the metals. All who work in mines 
or metals ought to waſh carefully, and to change 
their clothes as ſoon as they give over working. 
Nothing would tend more to preſerve the health 

of 
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of ſuch people than a ſtrict, and almoſt religious 


regard to cleanlineſs. 

Prunus, painters, gilders, ſmelters, makers of 
white lead, and many others who work in metals, are 
liable to the ſame diſeaſes as miners, and ought to 
obſerve the ſame directions for avoiding them. 

T 4L129W CHANDLE Ss, boilers of oil, and all who 
work in putrid animal ſubſtances, are lik-wiſe liable 
to ſuffer from the unwholeſome ſmells or efluvia of 
theſe bodies. They ought to pay the ſame regard to 
cleanlineſs as miners; and when they are troubled 
with nauſea, ſickneſs, or indigeſtion, we wouid adviſe 
them to take a vomit or a gentle purge. Such ſub- 
ſtances ought always to be manufactured as freſh as 
poſſible, When long kept, they not only become 
unwholeſome to thoſe who manufacture them, but 


| likewiſe to people who live in the neighbourhood. 


IT would greatly exceed the limits of this part of 
our ſubject, to ſpecify the diſcaſes peculiar to perſons 
of every occupation; we ſhall therefore conſider man- 


kind under the general claſſes of Laboricus, Seden- 
tary, and Studicus. 


THE LABORIOUS. 

Trovch thoſe who follow laborious employments 
are in general the moſt healthy of mankind, yet the 
nature of their occupations, and the places where 
they are carried on, expoſe them more particularly to 
ſome diſcaſes. Huſbandmen, for example, are ex- 
poſed to all the viciſſitudes of the weather, which, in 
this country, are often very great and ſudden, and 
occalion colds, coughs, quinſies, rheumatiſms, fevers, 
and other acute diſorders. They are likewile forced 
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to work hard, and often to carry burdens above 
their ſtrength, which, by overſtraining the veſlicls, 
occaſion aſthmas, ruptures, &c. 

Tnoss who labour without doors are often af- 
flicted with intermitting fevers or agues, occaſioned 
by the frequent viciſſitudes of heat and cold, poor 
living, bad water, fitting or lying on the damp 
ground, evening dews, night air, &c. to which they 
are frequently expoſed. 

Svucn as bear heavy burdens, as porters, labourers, 
&c. are obliged to draw 1n the air with much greater 
force, and allo to keep their lungs diſtended with 
more violence, than is neceſſary for common reſpira- 
tion: By this means the tender veſſels ot the lungs 
are over- ſtretched, and often burit, inſomuch that a 
{pitting of blood or fever enſues, Hippocrates men- 
tions an inſtance, to this purpoſe, of a man, who, 
upon a wager, carried an aſs; but was toon after 
feized with a fever, a vomiting of blood, and a 
rupture, 

Carxvinc heavy burdens is generally the effect 
of mere lazineſs, which prompts people to do at once 
what ſhould be done at twice. Sometimes it proceeds 
from vanity or emulation. Hence it is, that the 
ſtrongeſt men are moſt commonly hurt by heavy bur- 
dens, hard labour, or feats of activity. It is rare to 
find one who boaſts of his ſtrength without a rupture, 
a ſpitting of blood, or fame other difeale, which he 
reaps as the fruit of his fally. One would imagine, 
the daily inftances we have of the fatal effects at car- 
rying great weights, running, wreſtling, and the like, 
would be ſufficient to prevent ſuch practices, 

Tntxe are indeed ſome employments which necel- 
farily require a great exertion of ſtrength, as black- 
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ſmiths, carpenters, &c. None ought to follow theſe 
but men of a ſtrong body; and they ſhould never 
exert their ſtrength to the urmoſt, nor work too long. 
When the muſcles are violently ftrained, frequent 


reſt is neceſſary, in order that they may recover their 


tone; without this, the ſtrength and conſtitution will 
toon be worn out, and a premature old age brought 
On. | 

Taz eriſipelas, or St. Anthony's fire, is a diſeaſe 
very incident to the Jaborious. It is occaſioned by 
whatever gives a ſudden check to the perſpiration, as 
drinking cold liquor when the body is warm, wet 
feet, Keeping on wet clothes, ſitting or lying on the 
damp ground, &c. It is impoſſible for thoſe who 
labour without doors always to guard againft theſe 
inconveniencies ; but it is known from experience, 
that their ill conſequences might often be prevented 
by proper Care. | 

Tur iliac paſſion, the colic, and other complaints 
of the bowels, are generally occaſioned by rhe fame 
cauſcs as the erifipelas ; but they may likewiſe proceed 
from flatulent and indigeſtible food. Labourers eat 
unfermented bread made of peas, beans, rye, and 
other windy ingredients. They allo devour great 
quantities of unripe fruits, baked, ſtewed, or raw, 
with various kinds of roots and herbs, upon which 
they often drink four milk, ſtale ſmall beer, or the 
like. Such a mixture cannot fail to fill the bowels 
with wind, and occaſion diſeaſes of thoſe parts. 

InFLaMMAT1IONS, whitloes, and other diſeaſes of 
the extremities, are likewiſe common amongſt 
thoſe who labour without doors. Theſe diſeaſes are 
often attributed to venom, or ſome kind of poifon ; 


but they generally proceed cither from ſudden heat 
after 
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after cold, or the contrary. When labourers, milk- 
maids, &c. come from the field, cold or wet, they 
run to the fire, and often plunge their hands in warm 
water, by which means the blood and other humours 
in thoſe parts are ſuddenly expanded, and, the veſſels 
not yielding ſo quickly, a ſtrangulation happens, and 
an inflammatioa or mortiſigation enſues, | 

Wren tuch perſons come home cold, they ought 
to keep at a diſtance from the fire for ſome time, to 
waſh their hands in cold water, and to rub them well 
with a dry cloth. It ſometimes happens, that people 
are ſo benumbed with cold, as to be quite deprived of 
the uſe of their limbs. In this caſe, the only remedy 
is to rub the parts affected with inow, or, where it 
cannot be had, with cold water. If they be held near 
the fire, or plunged into warm water, a mortification 
will generally enſue. 

LABOURERS in the hot ſeaſon are apt to lie down 
and ſleep in the fun. This practice is ſo dangerous, 
that they often wake in a burning fever. Theſe ar- 
dent fevers, which prove ſo fatal about the end of 
ſummer and beginning of autumn, are frequently 
occaſioned by this means. When labourers leave of 
work, which they ought always to do during the heat 
of the day, they ſhould go home, or, at leaſt, get 
under ſome cover, where they may repoſe themſelves 
in ſafety. | 

Maxy people follow their employments in the 
fields from morning till night, without eating any 
thing. This cannot fail to hurt their health. How- 
ever homely their fare be, they ought to have it at 
regular times; and the harder they work, the more 
frequently they ſhould ear. If the humours be nor 
frequently repleniſhed with freſh nouriſhment, they 

ſoon 
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ſoon become putrid, and produce fevers of the very 
worſt kind. 

PeasanTs are extremely careleſs with reſpect to 
what they eat or drink, and often, through mere 
indolence, uſe unwholeſome food, when they might, 
for the ſame expence, have that Which is wholefome. 
In many parts of Britain, the peaſants are too care- | 
leis even to take the trouble of dreſſing their own 
victuals. Such people would live upon one meal 
a-day in indoiciuce, rather than labour, though it 
were to procure them the greateſt afluence. 

Frveks of a very bad kind are often occaſioned 
among labourers by poor living. When the body is 
not ſufficiently nouriſhed, the humours became bad, 
and the folids weak; from whence the moſt fatal con- 
ſequences enſue. Poor living is likewile productive 
of many of thoſe cutaneous diſcaſes ſo frequent among 
the lower claſs of people. It is remarkable that 
cattle, when pinched in their food, are generally 
affected with diſeaſes of the ſkin, which ſeldom fail to 
diiappcar when they are put upon a good paſture. 
This ſhews how much a good ſtate of the humours 
depends upon a ſufficient quantity of proper nouriſh- 
ment. 

PoverTy not only occaſions, but aggravates, many 
of the diſcaſes of the laborious. Few of them have 
much foreſight; and, if they had, it is ſeldom in 
their power to ſave any thing. They are glad to 
make a ſhift to live from day to day; and, when any 
diſeaſe overtakes them, they are miſerable indeed. 
Here the godlike virtue of charity ought always to 
exert itſelf. To relieve the induſtrious poor in di- 


ſtreſs, is ſurely the moſt exalted act of religion and 


humanity. They alone, who are witneſſes of thoſe 
| ſcenes 
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ſcenes of calamity, can form a notion of what num- 
bers periſh in difeafes for want of proper aſſiſtance, 
and even for want of the neceſſaries of life. 

LaBoOURERS are often hurt by a fooliſh emulation, 
which prompts them to vie with one another, till they 
overheat themſelves toſuch a degree as to occaſion a 
fever, or even to drop down dead. Such as wan- 
ronly throw away their lives in this manner, deſerve 
to be looked upon in no better light than ſelt-mur- 
derers. 

Tux office of a /oldier, in time of war, may be 
ranked amongſt the laborious employments. Soldiers 
ſuffer many hardſhips from the inclemency of ſeaſons, 
long marches, bad proviſions, hunger, watching, un- 
wholeſome climates, bad water, &c. Theſe occaſion 
fevers, fluxes, rheumatiſms, and other fatal diſeaſes, 
which generally do greater cxecution than the ſword, 
eſpecially when campaigns are continued too late in the 
year. A few weeks of cold rainy weather will often 
prove more fatal than an engagement. 

Tnosz who have the command of armies, ſhould 
take care that their ſoldiers be well clothed and well 
fed. They ought alſo to finith their campaigns in due 
ſeaſon, and to provide their men with dry and well 
aired winter quarters. Theſe rules, taking care, at 
the ſame time, to keep the ſick at a proper diſtance 
from thoſe in health, would tend greatly to preſerve 
the lives of the ſoldiery *. 

SAILORS 

® It is indeed to be regretted, that ſoldiers ſuffer no leſs from 

indolence and intemperance in time of peace, than from hardſhips 

in time of war. If men are idle, they will be vicious. It would 
therefore be of great importance, could a ſcheme be formed for ren 


dering the military, in times of peace, both more healthy and more 
2 Theſe defirable objedis might, in our opinion, be obtained, 


by 
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Salons may alſo be numbered amongſt the labo- 


rious. They undergo great hardſhips from change 
of climate, the violence of weather, hard labour, 


bad proviſions, &c. Sailors are of ſo great import- 
ance both to the trade and ſafety of this kingdom, 
that too much pains can never be beſtowed in point - 
ing out the means of preſerving their lives. 

One great ſource of the diſeaſes of fea-faring people 
is exceſs. When they get on ſhore, afrer having been 
long at ſea, without regard to the climate, or their 
own conſtitutions, they plunge headlong into all man- 
ner of riot, and often perſiſt till a fever puts an end to 
their lives. Thus intemperance, and not the climate, 
is often the cauſe why ſo many of our brave failors 
die on foreign coaſts. Such people ought not to live 
too low; but they will find moderation the beſt de- 
fence againſt fevers, and many other maladies. 

SAILORS, when on duty, cannot avoid ſometimes 
getting wet, When this happens, they ſhould change 
their clothes as ſoon as they are relieved, and take 
every method to reſtore the perſpiration. They 
ſhould not, in this caſe, have recourſe to ſpirits, or 


by employing them for ſome hours every day, and advancing their 
pay accordingly, By this means, idleneſs, the mother of vice, 
might be prevented, the price of labour lowered, public works, as 
harbours, canals, turnpike roads, &c. might be made without 
hurting manufactures; and ſoldiers might be enabled to marry, 
and bring up children. A ſcheme of this kind might eafily be 
conducted, ſo as not to depreſs the martial ſpirit, provided the men 
were only to work four or five hours every day, and always to work 
without doors: no ſoldier ſhould be ſuffered to work too long, or 
to follow any ſedentary employment. Sedentary employments 
4 men weak and effeminate, and quite unfit for the hardſhips 
of war; whereas working for a few hours every day without doors 


would inure them to the weather, brace their nerves, and increaſe 


their ſtrength and courage. 
other 
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other ſtrong liquors, but ſhould rather drink ſuch as 
are weak and diluting, of a praper warmth, and go 
immediately to bed, where a ſound ſleep and a gentle 
ſweat would ſet all to rights. 

But the health of failors ſuffers moſt from un- 
wholeſome food. The conſtant uſe of ſalted pro- 
viſions vitiates their humours, and occaſions the 
curvy, and other obſtinate maladies. It is no Eaſy 
matter to prevent this diſeaſe in long voyages; yet we 
cannot help thinking, that much might be done to- 
wards effecting ſo deſirable an end, were due pains 
beſtowed for that purpoſe. For example, various 
roots, greens, and fruits, might be kept a long time 
at fea, as onions, potatoes, cabbages, lemons, oranges, 
tamarinds, apples, &c. When fruits cannot be kept, 
the juices of them, either freſh or fermented, may. 
With theſe all the drink, and even the food of the 
ſhip's company, ought to be acidulated in long 
voyages. 

STALE bread and beer eit contribute to vitiate 
the humours Meal will keep for a long time on 
board, of which freſh bread might frequently be 
made. Malt too might be kept, and infuſed with 
boiling water at any time. This liquor when drank 
even in form of wort, is very wholeſome, and is 
found to be an antidote againſt the ſcurvy. Small 
wines and cyder might likewiſe be plentifully laid in; 
and ſhould they turn ſour, they would ſtill be uſeful 
as vinegar. Vinegar is a great antidote againſt diſ- 
eaſes, and ſhould be uſed by all travellers, eſpecially 
at ſea. It may either be mixed with the water they 
drink, or taken in their food. 

Svca animals as can be kept alive, ought likewiſg 


to be carried. on board, as hens, ducks, pigs, &c. 
E Freſh 
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Freſh broths made . of portable ſoup, and puddings 
made of peas, or other vegetables, ought to be uſed 
plentifully. Many other things will readily occur to 
people converſant in theſe matters, which would tend 
to preſerve the health of that brave and uſeful ſer of 


We have reafon to believe, if due attention were 
paid to the diet, air, clothing, &c. of ſea-faring 
people, that they would be the moſt healthy fer of 
men in the world; but when theſe are neglecd; the 
very reverſe will happen. < 

Tur beſt medical antidote that we can nee 
to ſailors or ſoldiers on foreign coaſts, eſpecially where 
dampneſs prevails, is the Peruvian bark. This will 
often prevent fevers, and other fatal diſeaſes. About 
a drachm of it may be chewed every day; or if this. 
ſhould prove diſagreeable, an ounce of bark, with 
half an ounce of orange-peel, and two drachms of 
ſnake- root coarſely powdered, may be infuſed for two 
or three days in an Engliſh quart of brandy, and 
half a wine-glaſs of it taken twice or thrice a-day, 
when the ſtomach is empty. This has been found to 
be an excellent antidote againſt fluxes, putrid, inter- 
mitting, and other tevers, in unhealthy climates. It 
is not material in what form this medicine be taken. 
It may either be infuſcd in water, wine, or ſpirits, as 
recommended above, or made into an electuary with 
ſyrup of lemons, oranges, or the like. ga 

THE SEDENTARY. 

Tuovon nothing can be more contrary to the 
nature of man than a ſedentary life, yet this claſg 
corprehends the far greater part of the ſpecies. Al- 


molt the whole female world, and in manufacturing 
countries, 
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coyhtries, the major part of the makes, may be r 
mum ode 
"AGRICULTURE, the firſt and moſt healthful of all | 
employments, is now followed by few who are able 
to carry on any other buſineſs. But thoſe who ima 
gine that the culture of the earth is not ſufficient to 
employ all its inhabitants, are greatly miſtaken. An 
ancient Roman, we are told, could maintain his fa- 
mily 'from the produce of one acre of ground. So 
might a modern Briton, if he would be contented to 
live like a Roman. This ſhews what an immenſe 
incteaſe of inhabitants Britain might admit of, and 
all of them live by the culture of the ground. 
-AcricuLTuR® is the great ſource of domeſtic 
riches. Where it rs neglected, whatever wealth may 
be imported from abroad, poverty and miſery will 
abound at home. Such 1s, and ever will be, the 
flactuating ſtats of trade and manufactures, that 
thouſands of people may be in full employment to- 
day, and in beggary to-morrow. This can never 
happen to thoſe who cultivate the ground. They can 
eat the fruit of their labour, and can always by in- 
duſtry 'obrain, at leaſt, the neceſſaries of life. 
Troven ſedentary employments are neceſſary, yet 
there ſeems to be no reaſon why any perſon ſhould be 
confined for life to theſe alone. Were ſuch employ- 
ments ifntermixed' with the more active and laborious, 
they would never do hurt. It is conſtant confinement 
that ruins the health. A man will not be hurt by ſit- 
* The appellation of ſedentary has genera!ly been given only to 
the ſtudious; we can ſee no reaſon, however, for reſtricting it to 
them alone. Many artificers may, with as much proprie:y, be 
denominated ſedentary as the ftudious, with this particular dif- 


advantage, that they are often obliged to fit in very awkwa 
poltures, which the ſtudious need not do, unleſs they pleaſe. 
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ting five or fix hours a day; but if he is obliged to fir 
ten or twelve, he will ſoon become delicate. 

Bur it is not want of exerciſe alone which hurts 
ſedentary people; they often ſuffer from the confined 
air which they breathe. It is very common to ſee ten 
or a dozen taylors, or ſtay- makers, for example, 
crowded into one ſmall apartment, where there is 
hardly room for one ſingle perſon to breathe freely. 
In this fituation they generally continue for many 
hours at a time, often with the addition of ſundry 
candles, which tend likewiſe to waſte the air, and 
render it leſs fit for reſpiration. Air that is breathed 
repeatedly, loſes its ſpring, and becomes unfit for 
expanding the lungs. This is one cauſe of the 
phthiſical coughs, and other complaints of the breaſt, 
ſo incident to ſedentary artificers. 

Even the perſpiration from a great number of 
perſons pent up together, renders the air unwhole- 
tome. The danger from this quarter will be greatly 
increaſed, if any one of them happens ta have bad lungs, 
or to be otherwiſe diſeaſed. I hoſe who fit near him, 
being forced to breathe the ſame air, can hardly fail 
to be infected. It would be a rare thing, however, 
to find a dozen of ſedentary people all found. The 
danger of crowding them together muſt therefore be 
evident to every one. 

Many of thoſe who follow ſedentary employments 
are conſtantly in a bending poſture, as ſhoemakers, 
taytors, cutlers, &c. Such a ſituation is extremely 
hurtful. A bending poſture obſtructs all the vital 
morions, and of courſe muſt deſtroy the health. Ac- 
cordingly we find ſuch artificers generally complaining 


of indigeſtions, flatulencies, head- achs, paias of the 
| realt, &c. 
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Tax aliment in ſedentary people, inſtead of being 

ſhed forwards by an erect poſture, and the action 
of the muſcles, is in a manner confined in the bowels. 
Hence indigeſtions, coſtiveneſs, wind, and other 
hypochondriacal ſymptoms, the conſtant companions 
of the ſedentary. Indeed none of the excretions can 
be duly performed where exerciſe is wanting, and 
when the matter, which ought to be diſcharged in 
this way, is retained too long in the body, it muſt 
have bad effects, as it is again taken up into the maſs 
of humours. 

A END poſture is likewiſe hurtful to the lungs. 
When this organ is compreſſed, the air cannot have 
free acceſs into all its parts, ſo as to expand them 
properly, Hence tubercles, adheſions, &c. are 
formed, which often end in conſumptions. Befides, 
the proper action of the lungs being abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for making good blood, when that organ fails, 
the humours ſoon become univerially depraved, and 
the whole conſtitution goes to wreck. 

SEDENTARY artificers are not only hurt by preſſure 
on the bowels, but alſo on the inferior extremities, 
which obſtructs the circulation in theſe parts, and 
renders them weak and feeble. Thus taylors, ſhoe- 
makers, &c. frequently loſe the uſe of their legs 
altogether ; beſides, the blood and humours are, by 
ſtagnation, vitiated, and the perſpiration is obſtructed: 
from whence proceed the ſcab, ulcerous fores, foul 
blotches, and other cutaneous diſeaſes, fo common 
among ſedentary artificers. 

A Bad figure of body is a very common conſe- 
quence of cloſe application to ſedentary employments, 
The ſpine, for example, by being continually bent, 
puts on a crooked ſhape, and generally remainł ſo 
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evet aſter. But à bad figure of body has already 
been obſerved to be hurtful to healch, as we 
functions are thereby impeded. 90 
© A'SEDENTARY lite ſeldom fails to occaſion an uni- 
varſal relaxation of the ſolids. Fhis is the great 
ſource from whence molt of the diſeaſes of ſedentary 
people flow. The ſcrophula, conſumption, hyſterics, 
with all the numerous train of nervous diſeaſes, which 
now abound, were very little known in this country 
before ſedentary artificers became ſo numerous: au 
they are very little known ſtill among ſuch of our 
people as follow active employments without doors, 
though in great towns at leaſt two thirds of _ in- 
habitants are afflicted with them. 

Ir is very difficult to remedy thoſe. ends, 1 
many who have been accuftomed to a ſedentary life, 
like ricketty children, loſe all inclination for exerciſe 
we ſhall, however, throw out a few hints with reſpect 
to the moſt likely means for preſerving the health of 
this uſeful ſet of people, which ſome of e 
1 1 will be wiſe enough to obſerve. 1 

It has been already obſerved, that ſedentary auf- 
eers are often hurt by their bending poſture. They 
ought therefore to ſtand or ſit as erect as the nature 
of their employments will permit. They ſhould like. 
wiſe change their poſture frequently, and ſhould never 
fit too long at a time; but leave off work and walk, 
ride, run, or do any thing chat will 6 eee the vital 
functions. | | OF iu 

SenenTaARY artificers are ety allowed tao 
firrle time for exerciſe; yet, ſhort as it is, they ſel- 
dom employ it properly. A journeyman taylor or 
weaver, for example, inſtead of walking abroad' for 
exerciſe and freſh air, ar his hours of jeiſure, chuſes 

: often 
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often to ſpend them in a public houſe, or in playing 
at ſome ſedentary game, by which he generally loſes 
both his time and his money. 

Tux aukward poſtures in which many a 
artificers wor lx, ſeem rather to be the effect of cuſtom 
than neceſſity. For example, a table might ſurely be 
contrived for ten or 2 dozen taylors to fit round, with 
liberty for their legs either to hang down, or reſt upon 
aifoor-board, : as: they ſhould chuſe. A place might 
hkewiſe be cut out for each perſon, in ſuch a man- 
ner that he might fit as conveniently for e as 
in the preſent mode of fitting croſs-legged. : 

Al ſedentary artificers ought to pay the moſt re- 
ligious regard to cleanlineſs. Both their ſituation and 
occupations render this highly neceſſary. Nothing 
would contribute more to preſerve their health, than a 


not only run the hazard of lofing bealth, but of — 
— a nuiſance to ſociety. 

SepenTARY people ought to avoid food thes bs 
windy, or hard of, digeſtion, and ſhould pay the 
ſtricteſt regard to ſobriety. A perſon who works hard 
without doors will ſoon throw off a debauch; but one 
who ſits has by no means an equal chance. Hence it 
often happens, that ſedentary people are ſeized with 
fevers after hard drinking. When ſuch perſons feel 
their ſpirits low, inſtead of running to the tavern for 


relief, they ſhould ride, or walk in the fields. This 


would remove the complaint more effectually than 
ſtrong liquor, and wauld. never hurt the conſtitution. 
IxsrzAD of multiplying rules for preſerving the 
health of the ſedentary, we ſhall recommend to them 
the following general plan, viz. That every perſon 
who. follows a ſedentary employment ſhould cultivate 

E 4 a piece 


ſtrict attention to it; and ſuch of them as negle& it, 
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a piece of ground with his on hands. This he 
might dig, plant, ſow, and weed at leiſure-hours, ſo 
as to make it both an exerciſe and amuſement, whike 
it produced many of the neceſſaries of life. After 
working an hour in a garden, a man will return with 
more keenneſs to his employment — _ 
if he had been all the while idle. 
LION the ground is every way 3 10 
health. It not only gives exerciſe to every part of the 
body, but the very ſmell of the earth and freſn herbs 
revive and cheer the ſpirits, whilſt the perpetual 
proſpect of ſomething coming to maturity, delights 
and entertains the mind. We are ſo formed as to be 
always pleaſed with ſomewhat in proſpect, however 
diſtant or however trivial. Hence the happineſs that 
molt men feel in planting, ſawing, building, &c. 
Theſe ſeem to have been the chief employments of 
the more early ages: and, when kings and conquer- 
ors cultivated the ground, there is reaſon to believe, 
that they knew as well wherein true gps con- 
ſiſted as we do. 

Ir may ſeem romantic to reeommend * 
manufacturers in great towns; but obſervation proves, 
that the plan is very practicable. In the town of 
Sheffield, in Yorkſhire, where the great iron manufac- 
ture is carried on, there is hardly a journeyman cutler 
who does not poſſeſs a piece of ground, which he 
cultivates as a garden. This practice has many ſa- 
lutary effects. It not only induces thele people to 
take exerciſe without doors, but alſo to eat many 
grcens, roots, &e. of their own'growth, which they 
would never think of purchaſing. There can be no 
reaſon why manufactures in any other town in Great 
Srnan ſhould not follow the fame plan. 


Mx- 
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- \Mzchanics are too much inclined to crowd into 
great towns. This ſituation may have ſome advan- 
tages; but it has likewiſe many ditadvantages.” All 
mechanics who live in the country have it in their 
power to poſſeſs a piece of ground; which indeed 
moſt of chem do. This not only gives them exerciſe, 
but enables them to live more comfortably. So far 
at leaſt as my obſervation extends, mechanics who 
live in the country are far more happy than thoſe in 
&reat towns. They enjoy better health, live ia 
gteater affluence, and ſeldom Fail to rear a ce 
and numerous offspring. 

I 4 word, exerciſe without doors, in one ſhape or 
another, is abſotutely neceſſary to health. Thoſe who 
neglect it, though they may for a while drag our life, 
can hardly be ſaid to enjoy it. Weak and effeminare 
they languiſh for a tew years, and ſoon drop into an 
ma grave, 
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InTEnss thinking is ſo deſtructive to health, that 
few: inftances can be produced of ſtudious perſons 
who are ſtrong and healthy. Hard ſtudy always 
unplies a ſedentary life; and, when intenſe thinking 
is joined to the want of exerciſe, the conſequences 
mult be bad. We have frequently known even a few 


conſtitutian, by inducing a train of nervous com- 
plaints which could never be removed. Man is 
evidently not formed for continual thought, more than 
for porpetual action, and would be as ſoon worn out 
by the one as by the other.. 

So great is the power- of the mind over the body, 


chat, by its influence, the whole vital motions may be 
accelerated 


months of cloſe application to ſtudy, ruin anexcellent 
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accelerated or retarded, to almaſt any degree. Thus 
cheerfulneſs and mirth quicken the circulation, and 
promote all the ſecretions ; whereas ſadneſs and pro- 
found: thought never fail to retard them. Hence it 
would appear, that even a degree of thoughtleſine(s 
is neceſſary to health, Indeed, the perpetual thinker 
ſeldom enjoys either health, or ſpirits; while: the 
perſon, who can hardly be ſaid to think at * e 
rally enjoys both. 

PERPETUAL thinkers, as they are called, ſeldom 
think long. In a few years they generally become 
quite ſtupid, and exhibit a melanchaly proof ho 
readily the greateſt bleſſings may be abuſed. | Think- 
ing, like every thing elſe, when carried to extreme, 
becomes a vice: nor can any thing afford a greater 
proof of wiſdom, than for a man frequently and ſca- 
ſonably to unbend his mind. This may generally be 
done by mixing in cheertul company, active diver- 
ſions, or the like. 

InsTE ap of attempting to inveſtigate the nature of 
that connexion which ſubſiſts between the mind and 
body, or to inquire into the manner in which: they 
mutually affect each other, we ſhall only mention 
thoſe diſeaſes to which the learned are more peculiarly 
liable, and endeavour to point out the means of 
avoiding them. 

Sruoious perſons are very ſubject to FOR gout. 
This painful diſeaſc in a great meaſure proceeds from 
indigeſtion, and an obſtructed perſpiration. It is 
impoſſible that the man who ſits from morning till 
night ſhould either digett his food, or have any of the 
jecretions in due quantity. But when that matter, 
which ſhould be thrown off by the fłin, 1s retained 

in 
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in the body; and che humour: are W prepared, 
diſeaſes muſt enſue. 

Tut ſtudious are likewiſe very liable to the ſtone 

and gravel. Exerciſe greatly promotes both the ſe- 
cretion and diſcharge of urine; - conſequently a ſeden- 
tary life muſt have the contrary effect. Any one may 
be ſatisfied of this by obſerving, that he paſſes much 
more urine by day than in the night, and alſo when 
he walks or rides, than when he ſits. 
Tur circulation in the liver being flow, obſtruc- 
tions in that organ can hardly fail to be the conſe- 
quence of inactivity. Hence ſedentary people are 
frequently afflicted with ſchirrous livers. But the 
proper ſecrætion and diſcharge of the bile is ſo neceſ- 
ſary a part of the animal œconomy, that where theſe 
are not duly performed, the health muſt ſoon be im- 
paired. Jaundice, indigeſtion, loſs of appetite, and 
a waſting of the whole body, ſeldom fail to be the 
conſequences of a vitiated ſtate of the liver, or ob- 
ſtructions of the bile. 

Few diſeaſes prove more fatal to the ſtudious than 
conſumptions of the lungs. It has already been 
obſerved, that this organ cannot be duly expanded in 
thoſe who do not take proper exerciſe, and here that 
is the caſe, obſtructions and adheſions will enſue. 
Not only want of exerciſe, but the poſture in which 
ſtudious perſons generally ſit, is very hurtful to the 
lungs. Thoſe who read or write much are ready to 
contract a habit of bending forwards, and often preſs 
with their breaſt upon a table or bench. This poſture 
cannot fail to hurt the lungs. 

Tux functions of the heart may likewiſe by this 
means be injured. I remember to have ſeen a man 


opened, 
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opened, whoſe pericardium adhered to the breaſt-bone 
in ſuch a manner as to obſtruct the motion of the 
heart, and occaſion his death. The only probable 
cauſe that could be aſſigned for this ſingular ſymptom 
was, that the man, whoſe buſineſs was writing, uſed 
conſtantly to ſit in a bending poſture, with his breaſt 
preſſing upon the edge of a flat table. 

No perſon can enjoy health who does not properly 
digeſt his food. But intenſe thinking and inaQtivity 
never fail to weaken the powers of digeſtion. Hence 
the humours become crude and vitiated, the ſolids 
weak and relaxed, and the whole conſtitution a to 
ruin. 

Lons and intenſe thinking often occaſions oficyous 
head-achs, which bring on vertigoes, apoplexies, pal- 
fies, and other fatal diſorders. The beſt way to 
prevent theſe is, never to ſtudy too long at one time, 
and to kyep the belly regular, either by proper food, 
or taking trequently a little of ſome We medi- 
cine. 

Txost who read or write much are often afflifted 
with fore eyes. Studying by candle · light is peculiarly 
tuurrful to the ſight, This ought to be practiſed as 
ſeldom as poſſible. When it is unavoidable, the eyes 
ſhould be ſhaded, and the head ſhould not be held 
too low. When the eyes are weak or painful, they 
ſhould be bathed every night and morning in cold 
water, to which a little brandy may be added. 

Ir has already been obſerved, that the excretions 
are very defective in the ſtudious. The” droply is 
often occaſioned by the retention of thoſe humours 
which ought to be carried off in this way. Any 
may obſerve, that ſitting makes his legs ſwell, 
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and that this goes off by exerciſe; ; which clearly 
points out the method of prevention. 

Frvers, eſpecially of the nervous kind, are often 
the effeft of ſtudy. Nothing affects the nerves fo 
much as intenſe thought. It in a manner unhinges 
the whole human frame; and not only hurts the vital 
motions, but diforders the mind itſelf. Hence a 
delirium, melancholy, and even madneſs, are often 
the effect of cloſe application to ſtudy. In fine, 
there is no diſeaſe which can proceed either from a bad 
ſtate of the humours, a defect of the uſual ſecretions, 
or a debility of the nervous ſyſtem, which may not 
be induced by intenſe thinking. 

But the moſt afflicting of all the diſeaſes which at- 
tack the ſtudious is, the hypochondriac. This diſeaſe 
ſeldom fails to be the companion of deep thought, 
It may rather be called a complication of maladies, 
than a ſingle one. To what a wretched condition are 
the beſt of men often reduced by it? Their ſtrength 
and appetite fail; a perpetual gloom hangs over their 
minds; they live in the conſtant dread af death, and 
are continually in ſearch of relief from medicine, 
where, alas ! it is not to be found. Thoſe who labour 
under this diſorder, though they be often made the 
ſubject of ridicule, juſtly claim our higheſt ſympathy 
and compaſſion. 

HazDLy any thing can be more prepoſterous than 
for a perſon to make ſtudy his ſole buſineſs. A mere 
ſtudent is ſeldom an uſeful member of ſociety. He 
often neglects the moſt important duties of life, in 
order to purſue ſtudies of a very trifling nature. 
Indeed it rarely happens, that any uſeful invention is 
the effect of mere ſtudy. The rider men dive into 


pro- 
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profound reſearches, they generally deviate the more 
from common ſenſe, and too often loſe fight ef it 
altogether. Profound ſpeculations, inftead of making 
men wiſer or better, generally render; them abſolute. 
ſceptics, and overwhelm them with doubt and uncer- 
tajnty. All that is neceſſary for man to know, in 
order to be happy, is eaſily obtained, and the reſty 
like the forbidden way, ſerves dares i to OED 
miſery. 

STuD1o0vus perſons, in order to eclicve their SF 
muſt not only diſcontinue to read and write, but 
engage in ſome employment or diverfion, that will ſo 
far occupy the thought as to make them forget the 
buſineſs of the cloſer. A folitary ride or walk are fo 
far from relaxing the mind, that they rather encourage 
thought, Nothing can divert the mind, when it gets | 
into a train of ſerious thinking, but attention to fub- 
jects of a more trivial nature. Theſe prove a Kind ; 
of play to the mind, and conſequently relieve it. 

Lax NED men often contract a contempt for what 
they call trifling company. They are aſhamed to be 
ſeen with any but philoſophers. This however 195 
proof of their being philoſophers themſelves. No 
man deſerves that name who is aſnamed to unbend has... 
mind, by aſſociating with the cheerful aad gay. Even 
the ſociety of children will relieve the mind, and 
expel the gloom which application to ſtudy is 00 apt 
to occaſion. 

As ſtudious people are neceſſarily much within 
doors, they ſhould make choice of a large and well- 
aired place for ſtudy. This would not only prevent 
the bad effects which attend confined air, but would 
cheer the ſpirits, and have a moſt happy influence 

both 
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both on the body and mind. It is fad of Euripides 
the Tragedian, that he uſed to retire to a dark cave to 
compoſe his tragedies, and of Demoſthenes the Gre- 
cian orator, that he choſe a place for ſtudy where 
nothing could either be heard or ſeen. With all 
deference to ſuch venerable names, we cannot help 
condemning their taſte. A man may ſurely think to 
as good purpoſe in an elegant apartment as in a cave; 
and may have as happy conceptions where the all- 
cheering rays of the ſun render the air wholeſome, as 
in places where they never enter. 

Tnose who read ot write much ſhould be very 
attentive to their poſture. They ought to fit and 
ſtand by turns, always keepipg as nearly in an erect 
paſture as poſſible. Thoſe who dictate may do it 
walking. Ir has an excellent effect frequently to read 
or ſpeak aloud. , This not only exerciſes the lungs, 
but almoſt the whole body. Hence ſtudious people 
are greatly benefited by delivering diſcourſes in pub- 
lic. Such indeed ſometimes hurt.themſclves by over- 
acting their part; but this is their own fault. The 
martyr to mere vociferation merits not our ſympathy. 

Taz morning has by all medical writers been rec- 
koned the beſt time for ſtudy. It is ſo. But it is alſo 
the moſt proper ſeaſon for exerciſe, while the ſtomach 
is empty, and the ſpirits refreſhed with ſleep, Stu- 
dious people thould therefore ſometimes ſpend the 
morning in walking, riding, or ſome manly diver- 
fions without doors. This would make them return 
to ſtudy with greater alacrity, and would be of more 
ſervice than twice the time after their ſpirits are worn 
out with fatigue. It is not ſufficient to take diverſion 
only when we can think no longer. Every ſtudious 

” 9 perſon 
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perſon. ſhould make it a part of his bufineſs, and 
ſhould let nothing interrupt his hours of recreation 
more than thoſe of ſtudy. 

Music has a very happy effect in relieving the 
mind when fatigued with ſtudy. It would be well if 
every ſtudious perſon were ſo far acquainted with that 
ſcience as to amuſe himſelf after ſevere thought, by 
playing ſuch airs as have a tendency to raiſe the 
ſpirits, and inſpire cheerfulneſs and good-humour. 

Ir is the reproach of Learning, that ſo many of her 
votaries, to relieve the mind after ſtudy, betake 
themſelves to the uſe of ſtrong liquors. This indeed 
is a remedy ; but it is a deſperate one, and always 
proves deſtructive. Would ſuch perſons, when their 
ſpirits are low, get on horſeback, and ride ten or 2 
dozen miles, they would find it a more effectual 
remedy than any cordial medicine in the apothecary's 
ſhop, or all the ſtrong liquors in the world. 

Tuis is the plan which I always follow myſelf, and 
I cannot recommend a better to others. When my 
mind is fatigued with ſtudy, or other ferious buſineſs, 
I mount my horſe and ride ten or twelve miles into 
the country, where I ſpend a day, and ſometimes 
two, with a cheerful friend z after which I never fail 
to return to town with new vigour, and to purſue my 
ſtudies or buſineſs with freſh alacrity. 

Ir is much to be regretted that learned men, while 
in health, pay ſo little regard to theſe things 
Nothing is more common than to ſee a miſerable 
object over-run with nervous diſeaſes, bathing, walk- 
ing, riding, and, in a word, doing every thing for 
health after it is gone; yet, if any one had recom- 
mended theſe things to him by way of prevention, the 

advice 
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advice would, in all probability, have been treated 
with contempt, or, at leaſt, with neglect. Such is the 


weakneſs and folly of mankind, and ſuch the want of 
foreſight, W thoſe ho ought to be wiſer than 
others. 


— the diet of the ſtudious, we 
no reaſdn why they ſhould abſtain from any kind 4 
food that is wholeſome, provided they uſe it in mode - 
ration. They ought, however, to be ſparing in the 
uſe of every thing that is ſour, windy, rancid, or 
hard of digeſtion. Their ſuppers ſhould always be 
light, or taken foon in the evening. Their drink 
may be water, fine malt liquor, not too ſtrong, good 
cyder, wine and water, or, if troubled with acidities, 
water mixed with a little brandy. - 

WI ͤ fall only obſerve, with regard to thoſe kinds of 
exereiſe which are moſt proper for the ſtudious, that 
they ſhould not be too violent, nor ever carried to the 
degree of exceſſive fatigue. They ought likewiſe to 
be frequently varied, ſo as to give action to all the dif- 
ferent parts of the body; and ſhould, as often as 
poſſible, be taken in the open air. In general, riding 
on hotfeback, walking, working in a garden, or play- 

ing at ſome active diverſions, are the beſt. 

WI would likewiſe recommend the uſe of the cold 
bath to the ſtudious. It will, in ſome meaſure, ſupply 
the place of exerciſe, and ſhould not be neglected by 
perſons of a relaxed habit, eſpecially in the warm 
ſeaſon. 

No perſon ought either to take exerciſe, or to ſtudy 
immediately after a full meal. 
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CHAP. III. 
OF ALIMENT. 


NWHOLESOME "ry and inmates 
in diet, occaſion many diſeaſes, There is no 
doubt but the whole conſtitution af body may be 
changed by diet alone. The fluids. may be thereby 
attenuated or condenſed, rendered mild or acrimoni- 
ous, coagulated or diluted, to almoſt any degree, Nor 
are its effects upon the ſolids leſs conſiderable. . They 
may be braced or relaxed, have their ſenſibility, mo- 
tions, &c. greatly increaſed or diminiſhed, by differ- 
ent kinds of aliment. A very ſmall attention to theſe 
things will be ſufficient to ſhew, how much the pre- 
ſervation of health depends upon a proper regimen 
of the diet. 

Nox is an attention to diet neceſſary for the pre- 
ſervation of health only: It is likewiſe of i importance 
in the cure of diſeaſes. Every intention in the cure 
of many diſeaſes, may be anſwered by diet alone. Its 
effects, indeed, are not always ſo quick as thaſe of 
medicine; but they are generally more laſting : Be- 
ſides, it is neither ſo diſagreeable to the patient, nor 
ſo dangerous, as medicine, and is always more eaſily 


obtained. 
Oua intention here is not to inquire minutely i into 


the nature and properties of the various kinds of ali- 
ment in uſe among mankind; nor to ſhew their effects 
upon the different conſtitutions of the human 

but to mark ſome of the maſt pernicious errors wl 
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quantity and qualities of their food, and to point out 
their influence upon health. 


Ir is not indeed an eaſy matter to aſcertain the exact 


quantity of food proper for every age, ſex, and con- 
ſtitution: But a ſcrupulous nicety here is by no means 


neceſſary. The beſt rule is to avoid all extremes. 


Mankind were never intended to weigh and meaſure 


their food. Nature teaches every creature when it 
has enough; and the calls of thirſt and hunger are 
ſufficient to inform them when more is neceſſary. 

Tunovon moderation be the chief rule with regara 
to the quantity, yet the quality of food merits a farther 
conſideration. There are many ways by which pro- 
viſions may be rendered unwholeſome. Bad ſeaſons 
may either prevent the ripening of grain, or damage 
it afterwards. Theſe, indeed, are acts of Providence, 
and we muſt ſubmit to them, but ſurely no puniſh- 
ment can be too ſevere for thoſe who ſuffer proviſions 
to ſpoil by hoarding them, on purpoſe to raiſe the 


price. The ſoundeſt grain, if kept too long, becomes 


unfit for uſe *. YN 

. ANIMAL, as well as vegetable food, may be ren- 
dered unwholeſome, by being kept too long. All 
animal ſubſtances have a conſtant tendency to putre- 
faction; and, when that has proceeded too far, they 
not only become offenſive to the ſenſes, but hurtful 
to health. Diſeaſed animals, and ſuch as die of them- 
ſelves, ought never to be eat. It is a common 


The poor, indeed, are generally the firſt who ſuffer by unſound 
proviſions z but the lives of the labouring poor are of great im · 
portance to the ſtate: Beſides, diſeaſes occaſioned by unwhole- 

me food often prove inſectious, by which means they reach peo- 
ple in every ftation. It is therefore the intereſt of all to take care 
that, ao ſpoilt provifians of any kind be expoſed to ſale. | 
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practice, however, in ſome graſing countries, for ſer- 
vants and poor people to eat ſuch animals as die .of 
any diſeaſe, or are killed by accident. Poverty, in- 
deed, may oblige people to do this; but they had 


better eat a ſmaller quantity of what is ſound and 


wholeſome: It would both afford a better nouriſh- 


ment, and be attended with leſs danger. 


Tax injunctions given to the Jews, not to eat any 


creature which died of iefelf, fem to have 8 e 


regard to health; and ought to be obſerved by 


- Chriſtians as well as Jews. Animals never die of 


themſelves without ſome previous diſeaſe z but how 


diſeaſed animal ſhould be wholeſome food, is incan- 


ceivable : Even thoſe which die by accident muſt be 


hurtful, as their blood is mixed with the fleſh, and 
ſoon turns putrid. 


AN1MALS which feed groſsly, as tame ducks, 8 
&c. are neither ſo eaſily digeſted, nor afford ſuch 
wholeſome nouriſhment as others. No animal can be 
wholeſome which does not take ſufficient exerciſe. 
Moſt of our ſtalled cattle, hogs, &c. are crammed 
with groſs food, but not allowed exerciſe nor free air; 
by which means they indeed grow fat, but their hu- 
mours, not being properly prepared or aſſimulated, 
remain crude, and occaſion indigeſtions, groſs hu» 
mours, and oppreſſion of the ſpirits, in thoſe who 
feed upon them. 


ANIMALS are often rendered onwholeſame by being 


over-heated. Exceſſive heat cauſes a fever, exalts 


the animal ſalts, and mixes the blood fo intimately 
with the fleſh, that it cannot be ſeparated. For this 
reaſon, butchers ſhould be ſeverely wow whooyer- 
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fleſh 
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fleſh of an animal which had died in a high fever; yet 


that is the caſe with all over-drove cattle; and the 


fever is often raiſed even to the degree of madneſs. 


Bur this is not the only way by which butchers 


render meat unwholeſome. The abominable cuſtom 
of filling the cellular membrane of animals with air, 


in order to make them appear fat, is every day prac- 


tiſed. This not only ſpoils the meat, and renders it 
unfit for keeping, bur is ſuch a dirty trick, that the 
very idea of it is ſufficient to diſguſt a perfon of any 
delicacy atevery thing which comes from the ſhambles, 
Who can bear the thought of eating meat which has 
been blown up with air from the lungs of a dirty 
fellow, perhaps labouring under the very worſt of 
diſeaſes ? 

BuTcness have likewiſe a method of filling the cel- 
lular membranes of animals with blood. This makes 
the meat ſeem fatter and likewiſe weigh more, but 
is notwithſtanding a very pernicious cuſtom, as it 
both renders the meat unwholeſome and unfit for 
keeping. I ſeldom ſee a piece of meat from the 
ſhambles where the blood is not diffuſed through the 
whole cellular texture. I ſhall not ſay that this is al- 
ways the effect of deſign; but I am certain it is not 
. the caſe with animals that are killed for domeſtic uſe, 
and properly blooded, Veal ſeems to be moſt fre- 


quently ſpoilt in this way. Perhaps that may in ſome 


meaſure be owing to the practice of carrying calves 
from a great diſtance to market, by which means 
their tender fleſh is bruiſed, and many of their veſſels 

burſt aſunder. 
No people in the world eat ſuch quantities of ani- 
mal food as the Engliſh, which is one reaſon why 
F 3 ee 
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they are ſo generally tainted with the ſcurvy and Its 
numerous train of conſequences, indigeſtion, low 
> a hypochondriaciſm, &c. Animal food was 
urely deligned for man, and with a proper mixture 
of vegetables, it will be found the moſt wholeſome ; 
but, to gorge beef, mutton, pork, fifh, and fowl, 
twice or thrice a day, is certainly too much. All 
who value health ought to be contented with makin 
one meal of fleſh meat in the twenty - four hours, and 
this ought to conſiſt of one kind only. 

Tus moſt obſtinate ſcurvy has often been cured by 
a vegetable diet; nay, milk alone will frequently do 
more in that diſeaſe than any medicine. From hence 
it is evident, that if vegetables and milk were more 
uſed in diet, we ſhould have leſs ſcurvy, and likewiſe 
fewer putrid and inflammatory fevers, Freſh vege- 
tables, indeed, come to be daily more uſed in diet; 
this laudable practice we hope will continue to gain 
ground, 

Ous aliment ought neither to be too moiſt, nar 
too dry. Moiſt aliment relaxes the ſolids, and renders 
the body feeble, Thus we ſee females, who live 
much on tea and other watry diet, generally become 
weak, and unable to digeſt ſolid food; from whence 
proceed hyſterics, and all their dreadful conſequences, 
On the other hand, food that is too dry, renders the 
ſolids in a manner rigid, and the humours viſcid, 
which diſpoſes the body to inflammatory rt, ſcur- 
vies, and the like, | 
Mo cn has been ſaid on the ill effects of tea in diet. 
They are, no doubt, numerous ; but they proceed 

rather from the imprudent uſe of it, than from any 
bad qualities in the tea jtſelf. Tea is now the uni- 
verſal 
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verſal breakfaſt in this part of the world; but the 
morning is ſurely the molt improper time of the day 
for drinking it. Moſt delicate perſons, who, by the 
by, are the greateſt tea-drinkers, cannot eat any 
thing in the morning. If ſuch perfons, after faſting 
ten or twelve hours, drink four or five cups of tea, 
without eating half an ounce of bread, it muſt hurt 
them. Good tea, taken in moderate quantity, not 
too ſtrong, nor too hot, nor drunk upon an empty 
ſtomach, will ſeldom do harm; but if it be bad, 
which is often the caſe, or ſubſtituted in the room of 
ſolid food, it muſt have many ill effects. 

Tux arts of cookery render many things un- 
wholeſome, which are not ſo in their own nature. 
By jumbling together a number of different ingre- 
dients, in order to make a poignant ſauce, or rich 
ſoup, the compolition proves almoſt a poiſon. All 
high ſeaſoning, pickles, &c. are only incentives to 
luxury, and never fail to hurt the ſtomach. It were 
well for mankind if cookery, as an art, were en- 
tirely prohibited. Plain roaſting or boiling is all that 
the ſtomach requires. Theſe alone are ſufficient for 
people in health, and the ſick have till leſs need of a 
cook. 

Tux liquid part of our aliment likewiſe claims our 
attention. Water is not only the baſis of moſt li- 
quors, but alſo compoſes a great part of our ſolid 
food. Good water muſt therefore be of the greateſt 
importance in diet. The beſt water is that which is 
moſt pure, and free from any mixture of foreign bo- 
dies. Water takes up parts of moſt bodies with which 
it comes into contact; by which means it is often im- 
pregnated with metals or mincrals of a hurtful or 
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nature. Hence the inhabitants of fame: 
hilly countries have peculiar diſeaſes, whieh in all- 
probability proceed from the water. Thus the people- 
who live near the Alps in Switzerland, and the inha- 
bitants of the Peak of Derby in England, have large 
tumours or wens on their necks, This diſeaſe is gene- 
rally imputed to the ſnow- water; but there is more 
reaſon to believe it is owing to the minerals in the 
mountains through which the waters pals. 1 ts 
Wur water is impregnated with foreign bodies ir 
generally appears by its weight, colour, taſte, ſmell, 
heat, or ſome other ſenſible quality. Our buſineſs 
therefore is to chuſe ſuch water, for common ule, as 
is lighteſt, and without any particular colour, taſte, 
or ſmell, In moſt places of Britain the inhabitants 
have it in their power to make choice of their water, 
and few things would contribute more to health than 
a due attention to this article. But mere indolence 
often induces people to make uſe of the water that is 
neareſt them, without conſidering its qualities. 
Berors water be brought into great towns, the 
ſtricteſt attention aught to be paid to its qualities, as 
many diſeaſes may be occaſioned or aggravated by bad 
water; and, when once it has been procured at à 
great expence, people are unwilling to give it up. 
Tat common methods of rendering water clear by 
filtration, or ſoft, by expoſing it to the fink and air, &c. 
are ſo generally known, that it is unneceſſary to ſpend 
time in explaining them. We ſhall only, in general, 
adviſe all to avoid waters which ſtagnate long in ſmall 
lakes, ponds, or the like, as ſuch waters often be- 
come putrid, by the corruption of animal and vege- 
table bodies with which they abound, Even cattle 
frequently 
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frequently ſuffer by drinking, in dry ſeaſons, water 
which. has ſtood long in ſmall reſervoirs, without. 


being ſupplied by ſprings, or freſnened with ſhowers, 
All wells ought to be kept clean, and to have a free 
communication with the air. 

As fermented liquors, notwithſtanding they have: 
been exclaimed againſt by magy writers, ſtil] continue 


to be the common drink of almoſt every perſon wha, 


can afford them; we ſhall rather endeavour to aſſiſt 
people in their choice of theſe liquors, than pretend 


to condemn what cuſtom has ſo firmly eſtabliſhed. It 


is not the moderate uſe of ſound fermented liquors 
which hurts mankind; it is exceſs, and uſing ſuch as 
are ill: prepared or vitiated. 

FaxMenTev. liquors, which are too ſtrong, hurt 
digeſtion; and the body is ſo far from being ſtrength- 
ened by them, that it is weakened and relaxed. 
Many imagine, that hard labour could not be ſup- 
ported without drinking ſtrong liquors: This is a 
very erroneous notion. Men who never taſte ſtrong 
liquors are not only able to endure more fatigue, but 
alſo live much longer than thoſe who uſe them daily. 
But, ſuppoſe ſtrong liquors did enable a man to do 
more work, they muſt nevertheleſs waſte the powers 
of life, and occaſion premature old age. They keep 
up a conſtant fever, which exhauſts the ſpirits, heats 
and inflames the blood, and diſpoſes the body to 
numberleſs diſeaſes. 

Bur fermented liquors may be too weak as well as 
too ſtrong: When that is the caſe, they muſt either 
be drunk new, or they become four and dead; when 
ſuch liquors are drunk new, the fermentation. not 
* over, they generate air in the bowels, and occa- 
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Gor flarulenciesz and, when kept till ſtale, they four 
om the ſtomach; and hurt digeſtion. For this reaſon 
all malt-liquors, cyder, &c. ought to be of ſuck 
ſtrength as to keep till they be ripe, and then they 
fhould be uſed. When ſuch. liquors are kept too 
long, though they ſhould not become ſour, yer they 
generally contract a hazdneſs, which renders them 
unwholeſome. ; 

Al r families, who can, ought to prepare their own 
liquors. Since preparing and vending of liquors be- 
came one of the moſt general branches of buſineſs, 
every method has been tried to adulterate them. The 
great object both to the makers and venders of liquor 
is, to render it intoxicating. But it is well known 
that this may be done by other ingredients than thoſe 
which ought to be uſed for making it ſtrong, Ir 
would be imprudent even to name thoſe things which 
are daily made uſe of to render liquors heady, Suffice 
it to ſay, that the practice is very common, and that 
all the ingredients uſed for this purpoſe are of a nar- 
cotic or ſtupefactive nature. But, as al opiates are 
of a poiſonous quality, it is eaſy to ſee what muſt be 
the conſequence of their general uſe. Though they 
do not kill ſuddenly, yet they hurt the nerves, relax 
and weaken the ſtomach, and ſpoil the digeſtion, 

Were fermented liquors faithfully prepared, kept 
to a proper age, and uſed in moderation, they would 
prove real bleſſings to mankind. But, while they are 
ill prepared, various ways adulterated, and taken to 
exceſs, they muſt have many ill effects. 

Wx would recommend it to families, not only to 
prepare their own liquors, but likewiſe their bread. 
Bread is ſo neceſſary a part of diet, that too much 

| care 
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care cannot be beftowed in order to have it ſound and 
wholeſome. For this purpoſe, it is not only neceſ- 
fary that it be made of good grain, but likewiſe pro 
perly prepared, and kept free from all unwholeſome 
ingredients. This, however, we have reaſon to be- 
lieve, is not always the caſe with bread prepared by 
thoſe who make a trade of wending it. Their object 
is rather to pleaſe the eye, than to conſulr the health, 
Tlie beſt bread is that which is neither too coarſe nor 
too fine; well fermented, and made of wheat flour, 
or rather of wheat and rye mixed together. F 

To ſpecify the different kinds of aliment, to explain 
their nature and properties, and to point out their 
effects in different conſtitutions, would far exceed the 
limits of our deſign. Inſtead of a detail of this kind, 
which would not be generally underſtood, and, of 
courſe, little attended to, we ſhall only mention the 
foltowing eaſy rules with reſpect to the choice of 
ahment. 

Pzr$ONs, whole ſolids are weak and relaxed, ought 
to avoid all viſcid food, or ſuch things as are hard of 
digeſtion. Their diet, however, ought to be ſolid; 
and they ſhould take plenty of exerciſe in the open 

Sven as abound with blood ſhould be ſparing in 
the uſe of every thing that is highly nouriſhing, as fat 
meat, rich wines, ſtrong ale, and ſuch like. Their 
food ſhould conſiſt moſtly of bread and other vege- 
table ſubſtances * and their drink ought to ** 
whey, or ſmall beer 

Far people ſhould not eat freely of oily nouriſhing 
diet. They ought frequently to uſe raddiſh, gartic, 
ſpices, or ſuch things as are heating and promote 

perſpiration 
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perſpiration and urine. Their drink ſhould be water, 
coffee, tea, or the like; and they ought to take much 
exerciſe and little ſleep, | 
Tnosg who. are too lean myſt follow an oppolite 
eourſe. 

Sucn as are troubled with Alen or whoſe food 
is apt to ſour on the ſtomach, ſhould live much on 
fleſh-meats; and thoſe who are afflicted with hot al- 
kaline eructations, ought to uſe a diet conſiſting 
chiefly of acid vegetables. 

ProplE who are affected with the gout, low ſpirits, 
hypochondriac, or hyſteric diſorders, ought to avoid 
all flatulent food, every thing that 1s viſcid, or hard 
of digeſtion, all ſalted or ſmoke-dried provifions, and 
whatever is auſtere, acid, or apt to ſour on the ſto- 
mach. Their food ſhauld be light, ſpare, cool, and 
of an opening nature. 

Tux diet ought not only to be ſuited to the age 
and conſtitution, but alſo to the manner of life: A 
ſedentary or ſtudious perſon ſhould live more ſpa- 
ringly than one who labours hard without Soi 
Many kinds of food will nouriſh a peaſant very well, 
which would be almoſt indigeſtible to a citizen; and 
the latter will live upon a diet on which the former 


would ſtarve. 
Dir ought not to be too uniform. The conſtant 


uſe of one kind of food might have ſome bad effects. 
Nature teaches us this, by the great variety of ali- 
ment which ſhe has provided for man, and likewiſe 
by giving him an appetite for different kinds of food. 

Trose who labour under any particular diſeaſe, 
ought to avoid ſuch aliments as have a tendency ro 


increaſe | it: For example, a gouty perſon ſhould not 
uſe 


uſe rich wines, ſtrong ſoups, or gravies, and ſhould 
avoid all acids. One who is troubled with the gravel 
ought to ſhun all auſtere and aſtringent aliments; 
and thoſe who are ſcorbutic ſhould not indulge in 
animal food, &c. 

In the firſt period of life, our food ought to. be 
light, but nouriſhing and frequently uſed. Food 
that is ſolid, with a ſufficient degree of tenacity, is 
moſt. proper for the ſtate of manhood. The diet 
ſuited to the laſt period of life, when nature is upon 
the decline, approaches nearly to that of the firſt, . It 
ſhould be lighter and more diluting than that of 
vigorous age,” and likewiſe more frequently taken. 

IT is not only neceſſary for health that our diet be 
wholeſome, but alſo that it be taken at regular periods. 
Some imagine long faſting will atone for exceſs; but 
this, inſtead of mending the matter, generally makes 


it worſe. When the ſtomach and inteſtines are over- 


diſtended with food, they loſe their proper tone, and, 
by long faſting, they become weak, and inflated with 
wind. Thus, either gluttony or faſting deſtroys the 
powers of digeſtion. - , 
Tus frequent repetition of aliment is not only 
neceſſary far repairing the continual waſte of our 
bodies, but likewiſe to keep the humours ſound and 
ſweet. Our humours,.even in the moſt healthy ſtate, 


have a conſtant tendency to putrefaction, which can 


only be prevented by frequent ſupplies of freſh nou» 
riſhment : When that is wanting too long, the putre - 
faction often proceeds fo far, as to occaſion very dan- 
gerous: fevers. From hence we may. learn the neceſſity 
of regular meals. No pexſon can enjoy a good ſtate 
of health, whoſe veſſels are either frequently over- 
6 charged, 
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charged, or the humours long W freſh = 
plies of chyle. 

- Eons faſting is extremely hurtful to you +; 
it not only vitiates their humours, but prevents their 
growth, Nor is it leſs injurious to the aged. 
perſoas, in the decline of life, are afflicted with wind? 
This complaint is not only increaſed, but even ren- 
dered dangerous, and often fatal, by long faſting. 
Old people, when their ſtomachs are empty, are 
frequently ſeized with giddineſs, headachs, and faint- 
neſs. Theſe complaints may generally be removed by 
a bit of bread and a glaſs of wine, or taking any 
other ſolid food; which plainly points out JO ay 
of preventing them. 

Ir is more than probable, that ed as adden 
deaths, which happen in the advanced periods of 
life, are occaſioned by faſting too long, as it exhauſts 
the ſpirits, and fills the bowels with wind; we would 
therefore adviſe people, in the decline of life, never 
to allow their ſtomachs to be too long empty. Many 
people take nothing but a few cups of tea and a bit of 
bread, from nine o*clock at night till two or three 
next afternoon. Such may be ſaid almoſt to faſt 
three-fourths of their time. This can hardly fail to 
ruin the appetite, vitiate the humours,' and fili the 
bowels with wind; all which might be nen by 
a ſolid breakfaſt. 

Ir is a very common practice to eat a light break- 
faſt and a heavy ſupper. This cuſtom ought to be 
reverſed. When people ſup late, their ſupper ſhould 
be very light; but the breakfaſt ought always to be 
fold. If any one eats a light ſupper, goes foon to 
bed, and riſes betimes in the morning, he will be fure 

to 
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to find an appetite for his breakfaſt, and he may 
freely indulge it. 

Tus ſtrong and healthy do not indeed ſuffer ſo 
much from faſting as the weak and delicate; but they 
run great hazard from its oppolite, viz. repletion. 
Many diſcaſes, eſpecially fevers, are the effect of a 
plethora, or too great fulneſs of the veſſels. Strong 
people, in high health, have generally a great quan- 
tity of blood and other humours. When theſe are 
ſuddenly increaſed, by an overcharge of rich and 
nouriſhiag diet, the veſſels become too much diſ- 
tended, and obſtructions and inflammations enſue. 
Hence ſo many people are ſeized with inflammatory 
and eruptive fevers, after a feaſt or debauch. 

Abs great and ſudden changes in diet are danger- 
ous. What the ſtomach has been long accuſtomed to 
digeſt, though leſs wholeſome, will agree better with 
it chan food of a more ſalutary nature which it has 
not been uſed to. When therefore a change becomes 
neceflary, it ought always to be made gradually; a 
ſudden tranſition from a poor and low, to a rich and 
luxurious diet, or the contrary, might ſo diſturb the 
functions of the body as to endanger health, or even 
to occalion death itſelf. % 


Wren we recommend regularity i in diet, we would 
not be underſtood as condemning every ſmall devi- 


ation from it. It is next to impoſſible for people at 
all times to avoid ſome degree of exceſs, and living 
too much by rule might make even the {mdlleſt de vi- 
ation dangerous. It may therefore be prudent to 
vary a little, ſometimes taking more, ſometimes leſs, 
than the uſual quantity of meat and drink, provided 
n that regard be had to moderation. 
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FNWHOLESOME air is NAY common eee 
of diſeaſes. Few are aware of the 
ariſing from it. People generally pay ſome attention 
to what they eat and drink, but ſeldom regard what 
goes into the lungs, though the latter — a 
more ſuddenly fatal than the former. . 
* Arg, as well as water, takes up W of moſt 
bodies with which it comes into contact, and is often 
ſo repleniſhed with thoſe of a noxious quality, a8 70 
dccaſion immediate death. But ſuch violent effects 
ſeldom happen, as people are generally on their guard 
againſt them. The leſs perceptible influences of bad 
air prove more generally hurtful to mankindy we 
ſhall therefore endeavour to point out ſome of 
theſe, and to ſhew from: whence che m chiefly 
ariſes. 

Alx may . noxious many gs; Whatever 
greatly alters its degree of heat, cold, moiſture, &c. 
renders it unwholeſome: For example, that which is 
too hot diſſipates the watry parts of the blood, exalts 
the bile, and renders the whole humours aduſt and 
thick. Hence proceed bilious and inflammatory 
fevers, cholera morbus, &c. Very cold air obſtructs 
the perſpiration, conſtringes the ſolids, and condenſes 
the fluids. It occaſions rheumatiſms, coughs and 
catarrhs, with other diſeaſes of the throat and breaſt. 
Air that is too moiſt deſtroys the elaſticity or ſpring 
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of the ſolids, induces phlegmatic or lax conſtitutions, 
and diſpoſes the body to agues, or intermitting fevers, 
dropſics, &c. 

Wurkkvrs great numbers of people are crowded 
into one place, if the air has not a free current, it 
ſoon becomes unwholetome. Hence it is that delicate 
perions are ſo apt to turn fick or faint in crowded 
churches, afſemblies, or any place where the air 
is exhauſted by breathing, fires, candles, or the 
like. 

Ix great cities ſo many things tend to pollute the 
air, that it is no wonder it proves ſo fatal to the 


repeatedly over, but is likewiſe loaded with ſulphur, 
ſmoke, and other exhalations, beſides the vapours 
continually ariſing from innumerable putrid ſub- 
ſtances, as dunghills, flaughter-houſes, &c. All 


poſſible care ſhould be taken to keep the ſtreets of 


large towns open and wide, that the air may have a 
free current through them. They ougit likewiſe 
to be kept very clean. Nothing tends more to 
pollute and contaminate the air of: a city than dirty 
ſtreets. 3d 2 | 

IT is very common in this country to have church- 
yards in the middle of populous cities. Whether this 
be the effect of ancient ſuperſtition, or owing to the 


increaſe of ſuch towns, is a matter of no conſequence. 


Whatever gave riſe to the cuſtom. it is a bad one. It 
is habit alone which reconciles us to theſe things; by 
means of which the moſt ridiculous, nay, pernicious 
cuſtoms, often become facred. Certain it is, that 


thouſands of putrid carcaffes, ſo near the ſurface of 


the earth, in 2 place where the air is confined, cannot 


G& fail 


inhabitarts. The air in cities is not only breathed 
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fail to taint itz and that ſuch air, when breathed into 
the lungs, mult occaſion diſeaſes “. 

Burying within churches is a practice ſtill more 
deteſtable. The air in churches is ſeldom good, and 
the efluvia from putrid carcaſſes muſt render it ſtall 
worſe. Churches are commonly old buildings with 
arched roofs, They are ſeldom open above once a 
week, are never ventilated by fires nor open windows, 
and rarely kept clean. This occaſions that damp, 
muſty, unwholeſome ſmell which one feels upon 
entering a church, and renders it a very unſafe place 
for the weak and valetudinary. Theſe inconveniences 
might, in a great meaſure, be obviated, by prohibit- 
ing all perſons from burying within churches, by 
keeping them clean, and permitting a ſtream of freſh 
air to pals frequently through them, by opening oppo- 
ſite doors and windows. 

WuzREveR air ftagnates long, it becomes un- 
wholeſome. Hence the unhappy perſons confined in 
Jails not only contract malignant fevers themſelves, 
but often communicate them to others. Nor are 
many of the holes, for we cannot call them houſes, 
polleſſed by the poor in great towns, much better 
than jails, Theſe low dirty habitations are the very 
lurking-places of bad air and contagious diſeaſes. 
Such as live in them ſeldom enjoy good health; and 
their children commonly die young. In the choice 
of a houſe, thoſe who have it in their power ought 


ln moſt eaſlern countries it was cuſtomary to bury the dead 
a: ſome diſtance from any town. As this practice obtained among 
the Jews, the Greeks, and alſo the Romans, it is ſlrange that the 
weltern parts of Europe ſhould not have followed their example 
in a cullom ſo truly laudable. 


always 
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always to pay the greateſt attention to open fres 
air, 

Tur various methods which luxury has invented to 
make houſes cloſe and warm, contribute not a little 
to render them unwholeſume. No houſe can be 
wholeſome unleſs the air has a free paſſage through ir, 
For which reaſon houſes ought daily to be ventilated, 
by opening oppoſite windows, and admitting a current 
of freſh air into every room. Beds, inſtead of being 
made up as ſoon as people riſe out of them, ought to 
be turned down, and expoſed to the freſh air from the 
open windows through the day. This would expel 
any noxious vapour, and could not fail to promotg 
the health of the inhabitants. 

In hoſpitals, jails, ſhips, &c. where that cannot be 
conveniently done, ventilators ſhould be uſed. The 
method of expelling foul, and introducing freſh air, 
by means of ventilators, is a molt ſalutary invention, 
and is indeed the moſt uſeful of all our modern mes» 
dical improvements. It is capable of univerſal ap- 
plication, and is fraught with numerous advantages, 
both to thoſe in health and ſickneſs. In all places, 
where numbers of people are crowded together, venti - 
lation becomes ablolutely neceſſary. 

Als which ſtagnates in mines, wells, cellars, &c, 


is extremely noxious. That kind of air is to be 


avoided as the moſt deadly poiſon. It often kills 
almoſt as quickly as lightning. For this reaſon, 
people ſhould be very cautious in opening cellars that 
have been long ſhur, or going down into deep wells, 
or pits, eſpecially if they have been kept cloſe co- 
vered. 
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Many people who have ſplendid houſes, chuſe to 
fleep in ſmall apartments. This conduct is very im- 
prudent. A bed-chamber ought always to be well 
aired z as it is generally occupied imche night only, 
when all doors and windows are ſhut. If a fire be 
kept in it, the danger becomes till greater. Num- 
bers have been ſtifled when aſleep by a fire in a ſmall 


apartment, 


Tuosz who are obliged, on account of buſineſs, to 
ſpend the day in cloſe rowns, ought, if poſſible, to 
ſleep in the country. Breathing free air in the night 
will, in ſome meaſure, make up for the want of it 
through the day. This practice would have a 
greater effect in preſerving the health of citizens than 
is commonly imagined, 
 Dericarz perſons ought, as much as poſſible, to 
avoid the air of great towns. It is peculiarly hurtful 
to the aſthmatic and conſumptive. Such perſons 
ſhould fly cities as they would do the plague. The 
hypochondriac are likewiſe much hurt by it, I have 
often ſeen perſons ſa much afflicted with this malady 
while in town, that it ſeemed impoſſible for them to 
live, who, upon being removed to the country, were 
immediately relieved. The ſame obſervation holds 
with regard to nervous and hyſteric women. Many 
people, indeed, have it not in their power to change 
their ſituation in queſt of better air. All we can ſay 
to ſuch perſons is, that they ſhould go as often abroad 
into the open air as they can, that they ſhould admit 
freſh air frequently into their houſes, and take care to 
keep them very clean. 

iT was neceſſary in former times, for ſafety, to 


ſurround cities, colleges, and even ſingle houſes, with 
high 


3 & * 8; 


high walls. Theſe, by obſtructing the free current 
of air, never fail to render ſuch places damp and 
unwholeſome. As ſuch walls are now, in moſt parts 
of this country, become uſeleſs, they ought to be 
pulled down, and every method taken to admit a 
free paſſage to the air. Proper attention to Alx and 
CLEeANLINnEess would tend more to preſerve the health 
of mankind, than all the endeavours of the faculty. 
SURROUNDING houſes too cloſely with planting, or 
thick woods, likewiſe tends to render the air un- 
wholefome. Wood not only obſtructs the free cur- 
rent of the air, but ſends forth great quantities of 
moiſt exhalations, which render it conſtantly damp. 
Wood 1s very agreeable at a proper diſtance from *a 
houſe, but ſhould never be planted too near it, eſ- 
pecially in a flat country. Many of the gentlemen's 
ſeats in England are rendered very unwholefome from 
the great quantity of wood which ſurrounds them. 
Hovsts ſituated in low marſhy countries, or near 
large lakes of ſtagnating water, are likewiſe unwhole- 
ſome. Waters which ſtagnate not only render the air 
damp, but load it with putrid exhalations, which 
produce the moſt dangerous and fatal diſeaſes, Thoſe 
who are obliged to inhabit marſhy countries, ought 
to make choice of the dryeſt ſituations they can find, 
to live generouſly, and to pay the ſtricteſt regard to 
cleanlineſs. 
Ir freſh air be neceſſary for thoſe in health, it is 
{ill more fo for the ſick, who often loſe their lives for 
want of it. The notion that ſick people muſt be kepr 
very hot, is ſo common, that one can hardly enter the 
chamber where a patient lies without being ready to 
faint, by reaſon of the hot ſuffocating 2 How 
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this muſt affect the ſick, any one may judge. No 
medicine is ſo beneficial to the ſick as freſh air. It is 
the moſt reviving of all cordials, if it be adminiſtered 
with prudence. We are not however to throw open 
doors and windows at random upon the ſick. Freſh 
air is to be let into the chamber gradually, and, if 
poſſible, by opening the windows of ſome other 
apartment, 


Tae air of a ſick perſon's chamber may be greatly 
freſhened, and the patient much revived, by ſprin- 
kling the floor, bed, &c. frequently with vinegar, juice 
of lemon, or any other ſtrong vegetable acid. 

Is places where numbers of ſick are crowded into 
the ſame houſe, or, which is often the caſe, into the 
ſame apartment, the frequent admiffion of freſh air 
becomes abſolutely neceſſary. Infirmaries, hoſpitals, 
&c. are often rendered fo noxious, for want of proper 
ventilation, that the ſick run more hazard from them 
than from the diſeaſe. This 1s particularly the caſe 
when putrid fevers, dyſenteries, and other infectious 
diſcaſes prevail. 

Paysicians, ſurgeons, and others who attend ho- 
| ſpitals, ought, for their own ſafety, to take care that 
they be properly ventilated. Such perſons as are 
obliged to ſpend much of their time amongſt the ſick, 
run great hazard of being themſelves infected when 
the air is bad. All hoſpitals, and places of recep- 
tion for the ſick, ought to have an open ſituation, at 
fome diſtance from any great town, and ſuch patients 
as labour under any infectious diſeaſe ought never to 
be ſuffered to come near the reſt. 
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CHAT. . 
OF EXERCISE. 


ANY people look upon the neceſſity man is 

under of earning his bread by labour, as a 
curſe. Be this as it may, it is evident from the ſtruc- 
ture of the body, that exerciſe is not leſs neceſſary 
than food for the preſervation of health: Thoſe whom 
poverty obliges to labour for daily bread, are not only 
the moſt healthy, but generally the moſt happy part 
of mankind. Induſtry feldom fails to place ſuch 
above want, and activity ſerves them inſtead of phyſic. 
This is peculiarly the caſe with thoſe who live by the 
culture of the ground. The great increale of in- 
habitants in infant colonies, and the common longe- 
vity of ſuch as follow agriculture every where, evi- 
dently prove it to be the moſt healthful as well as the 
moſt uſeful employment. 

Tus love of activity ſhews itſclf very early in man- 
So ſtrong is this principle, that a healthy youth can- 
not be reſtrained from exerciſe, even by the fear of 
puniſhment. Our love of motion is furcly a ſtrong 
proof of its utility. Nature implants no diſpoſition 
in vain. It ſeems to be a catholic law throughout the 
whole animal creation, that no creature, withour 
exerciſe, ſhould enjoy health, or be able to find ſub- 
ſiſtence. Every creature, except man, taſtes as much 
of it as is neceſſary. He alone, and ſuch animals as 
are under his direction, devmte from this original law, 
and they ſuffer accordingly. 
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Ix Acrivirr never fails to induce an univerſal re- 
laxation of the ſolids, which diſpoſes the body to in- 
numerable diſcates, V hen the folids are relaxed, 
neither the digetition, nor any of the ſecretions, can 
be duly periormed. In this cafe, the worſt conſe- 
quences muſt enſue. How can perſons who loll all 
day in caly chairs, and flcep all night on beds of 
downo, fail to be relaxed? Nor do ſuch greatly mend 
the matter, who never ſtir abroad but in a coach, 
ſedan, or luch lixe. Theſe elegant pieces of luxury 
are become ſo commen, that the inhabitants of great 
towns f.cm to be in ſome danger of loſing the uſe of 
their limbs altogether. It is now below any one to 
walk who can atford to be carried. How ridiculous 


would it ſecm, to a perſon unacquainted with modern 
luxury, to behold the young and healthy ſwinging 
along on the ſhoulders of their fellow-creatures ! or 
to ſee a fat carcaſe, over-run with diſeaſes occaſioned 


by inaEtivity, dragged along the ſtreets by half a dozen 
horſes * ! 


GLANDULAR obſtructions, now ſo common, ge- 
nerally proceed from inactivity. Thele are the 
moſt obſtinate of all maladies. So long as the liver, 
kidnies, and other glands, duly perform their func- 
tions, health is feldom impaired; but, when they 


® I: is not neceſſity, but faſhion, which makes the uſe of ma- 
chines ſo common. There are many people who have not exer- 
ciſe enough to keep their humours from ſtagnation, who yet dare 
not venture to make a viſit to their next neighbours, but in a coach 
or ſedan, left they ſhould be looked down upon. Strange that men 
ſhould be ſuch fools as to be laughed out of the uſe of their limbs, 
or to throw away their health, in order to gratify a piece of vanity, 
or to comply with a ridiculous faſhion, 


fail, 
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fail, nothing can preſerve it. - Exerciſe is almoſt the 
only cute we know for glandular obſtructions; indeed, 
it does not always ſuccred as a remedy ; but there is 
reaſon to believe that ĩt would ſeldom fail to prevent 
theſe complaints, were it uſed in due time. One 
thing is certain, that, amongſt thoſe who take ſuf- 
ficient exerciſe, glandular diſeaſes are very little 


known; whereas the indolent and inactive are ſeldom 
free from them. 


| Weax nerves are the conftant companions of in- 
activity. Nothing but exerciſe and open air can brace 
and ſtrengthen the nerves, or prevent the endleſs 
train of diſeaſes which proceed from a relaxed ſtate 
of theſe organs. We ſeldom hear the active or labo- 
rious complain of nervous diſeaſes ; theſe are reſerved 
for the ſons of eaſe and affluence. Many have been 
completely cured of theſe diſorders by being reduced, 
from a ſtate of opulence, to labour for their daily 
bread. This plainly points out the ſources from 
whence nervous diſcaſes flow, and the means by which 
they may be prevented. 


IT is abſolutely impoſſible to enjoy health, where 
the perſpiration is not duly carried on; but that can 
never be the calc where exerciſe is negiected. When 
the matter which ought to be thrown off by perſpira- 
tion is retained in the body, it vitiates the humours, 
and occalions the gout, fevers, rheumatitm, &c. 
Exerciſe alone would prevent many of thoſe dileaſcs 
which cannot be cured, and would remove others 
where medicine proves ineffectual. 

A LATE author *, in his excellent treatiſe on health, 
lays, that the weak and valetudinary ought to make 


* Cheyne, 


exerciſe 
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exerciſe a part of their religion. We would recom- 
mend this, not only to the weak and valetudinary, 
but to all whoſe buſineſs does not oblige them to take 
ſufficient exerciſe, as ſedentary artificers “, ſhop- 
keepers, ſtudious perſons, &c. Such ought to uſe 
exerciſe as regularly as they take food. This might 
generally be done without any interruption to buſineſs 
or real loſs of time. 

No piece of indolence hurts the health more than 
the modern cuſtom of lolling a-bed too long in a 
morning. This is the general practice in great towns, 
The inhabitants of cities ſeldom riſe before eight or 
nine o' clock; but the morning is undoubtedly the beſt 
tune for exerciſe, while the ſtomach is empty, and the 
body refreſhed with ſleep. Beſides, the morning-air 
braces and ſtrengthens the nerves, and, in ſome 
meaſure, anſwers the purpoſe of a cold bath. Let 
any one who has been accuſtomed to lie a-bed till 
eight or nine o'clock, riſe by ſix or ſeven, ſpend a 
couple of hours in walking, riding, or any active 
diverſion without doors, and he will find his ſpirits 
cheerful and ferene through the day, his appetite 
keen, and his body braced and ſtrengthened. Cuſtom 


* Sedentary occupations ought chiefly to be followed by women. 
They bear confinement much better than men, and are fitter for 
every kind of buſineſs which does not require much ſtrength. It is 
ridiculous enough to ſee a luſty fellow making pins, needles, ar 
watch-wheels, while many of the laborious parts of huſhandry are 
carried on by the other ſex. The fact is, we want men for labori- 
ous employments, while one half of the other ſex are rendered uſe- 
lefs for want of occupations ſuited their ſtrength, &c. Were girls 
bred to mechanical employments, we ſhould not ſee ſuch numbers 
of them proſtitute themſelves for bread, nor find ſuch a want of 
men for the important purpoſes of navigation, agriculture, &c. 
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ſoon renders early riſing agreeable, and nothing con- 
tributes more to the preſervation of health. 

Tus inactive are continually complaining of pains 
of the ſtomach, flatulencies, indigeſtions, &c. Theſe 
complaints, which pave the way to many others, are 
not to be removed by medicines. They can only be 
cured by a vigorous courſe of exerciſe, to which 
indeed they ſeldom fail to yield. 

Exzaci1sz, if poſſible, ought always to be taken in 
the open air. When that cannot be done, various 
methods may be contrived for exerciſing the body 
within doors, as the dumb bell, dancing, fencing, 
&c. It is not neceſſary to adhere ſtrictly to any par- 
ticular kind of exerciſe. The beſt way is to take 
them by turns, and to uſe that longeſt which is moſt 
ſuitable to the ſtrength and conſtirution. Theſe 
kinds of exerciſe which give action io moſt of the 
bodily organs, are always to be preferred, as walk- 
ing, running, riding, digging, ſwimming, and ſuch 
like. 

IT is much to be regretted; that active and manly 
diverſions are now ſo little practiſed. Diverſions 
make people take more exerciſe than they otherwiſe 
would do, and are of the greateſt ſervice to ſuch as 
are not under the neceſſity of labouring for their 
bread. As active diverſions loſe ground, thoſe of a 
ſedentary kind ſeem to prevail. Sedentary diverſions 
are of no other uſe but to conſume time. Inſtead of 
relieving the mind, they often require more thought 
than either ſtudy or buſineſs. Every thing that 
induces people to fit ſtill, unleſs it be fome neceſſary 
employment, ought to be avoided. 
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Taz diverſions which afford the beſt exerciſe are, 
hunting, ſhooting, playing at cricket, hand-ball, 
golff *, &c. Theſe exerciſe the limbs, promote 
perſpiration, and the other fecretions. They likewiſe 


ſtrengthen the lungs, and give tirmneſs and agility 
to the whole body. 


SucH as can, ought to ſpend two or three hours 
a-day on horſeback ; thoſe who cannot ride ſhould 
employ the ſame time in walking. Exerciſe ſhould 
never be continued too long. Over-fatigue prevents 
the benefit of exerciſe, and weakens inſtead of ſtrength- 
ening the body. 


Every man ſhould lay himſelf under ſome ſort of 
neceſſity to take exerciſe. Indolence, like other vi- 
ces, when indulged, gains ground, and at length be- 
comes agreeable. Hence many who were fond of ex- 
erciſe in the early part of life, become quite averſe to 
it afterwards. This is the caſe of moſt hypochon- 


driac and gouty people, which renders their diſeaſes 
in a great meaſure incurable. 


Ix ſome countries laws have been made, obliging 
every man, of whatever rank, to learn ſome mechani- 
cal employment. Whether ſuch laws were deſigned 
for the preſervation of health, or the encouragement 
of manufacture, is a queſtion of no importance. 
Certain it is, that if gentlemen were frequently to 
amuſe and exerciſe themſelves in this way, it might 
have many good effects. They would at leaſt derive 


* Golf is a diverſion very common in North Britain. It is well 
calculated fer exerciſing the body, and may always be taken in 


ſuch moderation, as neither to over-heat nor fatigue. It has great- 


ly the preference over cricket, tennis, or any of thoſe games which 
eannot be played without violence. 
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as much honour from a few maſterly ſpecimens of 
their own workmanſhip, as from the character of 
having ruined molt of their companions by gaming, 
or drinking. Beſides, men of leiſure, by applying 
themſelves to the mechanical arts, might improve 
them, to the great benefit of ſociety. 

InDOLENCE not only occaſions diſeaſes, and renders 
men uſeleſs to ſociety, but promotes all manner of 
vice, To ſay a man is idle, is little better than 
calling him vicious. The mind, if not engaged in 
ſome uſeful purſuit, is conſtantly in queſt of ideal 
pleaſures, or impreſſed with apprehenſion of ſome 
imaginary evil. From theſe ſources proceed moſt of 
the miſeries of mankind. Certainly man was never 
intended to be idle. Inactivity fruſtrates the very 
deſign of his creation; whereas an active life is the 
beſt guardian of virtue, and the greateſt preſervative 
of health. | 
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OF SLEEP AND CLOTHING. 
LEEP, as well as diet, ought to be duly regu- 


lated. Too little ſleep weakens the nerves, 
exhauſts the ſpirits, and occaſions diſeaſes ; and too 


much renders the mind dull, the body groſs, and dif- 


poſes to apoplexies, lethargies, and ſuch like, A 
medium ought therefore to be obſerved ; but this is 
not eaſy to fix. Children require more ſleep than 
grown perſons, the laborious than the idle, and ſuch 
as eat and drink freely, than thoſe who live abſtemi- 

ouſly, 
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ouſly. Beſides, the real quantity of ſleep cannot be 
meaſured by time; as one perſon will be more re- 
freſhed by five or fix hours ſleep, than another by 
eight or ten. | 

CuitDREx may always be allowed to take as much 
fleep as they pleaſe ; but, for adults, ſix or ſeven 
hours is certainly ſufficient, and no one ought to 
exceed eight. Thoſe who lie more than eight hours 
a-bed may ſlumber, but they can hardly be ſaid to 
fleep ; ſuch generally toſs and dream away the fore- 
part of the night, ſink to reſt towards morning, and 
doſe till noon, The beft way to make ſleep ſound and 
refreſhing is to rife betimes. The cuſtom of lolling 
a bed for nine or ten hours, not only makes the ſleep 
leſs refreſhing, but relaxes the nerves, and greatly 
weakens the conſtitution, 

NaTuRE points out night as the proper ſeaſon for 
ſleep. Nothing more certainly deſtroys the conſti- 
tutiqn than night-watching. It is great pity that a 
practice ſo deſtructive to health ſhould be fo much in 
faſhion. How quickly the want of reſt in due ſeaſon 
will blaſt the molt blooming complexion, or ruin the 
beſt conſtitution, is evident from the ghaſtly coun- 
tenances of thoſe who, as the phraſe is, turn day into 
night, and night into day. 

To make ſleep refreſhing, the following things are 
requiſite. Firſt, to take ſufficient exerciſe in the 

open air, through the day; next to eat a light ſupper; 
and laſtly, to lie down with a mind as cheerful and 
ſerene as poſſible. | 

IT is certain that too much exerciſe will prevent 
flzep, as well as too little. We ſeldom however hear 
the active and laborious complain of reſtleſs nights. 


It 
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It is the indolept and flothful who generally have 
theſe complaints. Is it any wonder that a bed of 
down ſhould not be refreſhing to a perſon who lolls all 
day in an eaſy chair? A great part of the pleaſure of 
life conſiſts in alternate reſt and motion ; but they who 
neglect the latter can never reliſh the former. The 
labourer enjoys more true luxury in plain food and 
ſound ſleep, than is to be found in ſumptuous tables 
and downy pillows, where exerciſe is wanting. 


Trar light ſuppers cauſe ſound ſleep, is true even 


to a proverb. Many perſons, if they exceed the leaſt 
at that meal, are ſure to have uneaſy nights; and, if 
they fall aſleep, the load and oppreſſion on their 
ſtomach and ſpirits occaſion frightful dreams, broken 
and diſturbed repoſe, night mares, &c, Were the 


{ame perſons to go to bed with a light ſupper, or fit 


up till what they eat were pretty well digeſted, they 
would enjoy ſound ſleep, and rife refreſhed and cheer- 
ful. There are indeed ſome people who cannot fleep 


unleſs they have eat ſome ſolid food at night, but this 


does not imply the neceſſity of a heavy ſupper ; beſides, 
theſe are generally perſons who have accuſtomed 
themſelves to this method, and who do not take a 
tufficient quantity of ſolid food through the day. 
 NoTaing more certainly diſturbs our repoſe than 


anxiety. When the mind is not at eaſe, one ſeldom 


enjoys ſound ſleep. That greateſt of human bleſſings 
flies the wretched, and viſits the happy, the cheerful, 
and the gay. This is a ſufficient reaſon why every 
man ſhould endeavour to be as caſy in his mind as 
poſſible when he goes to reſt. Many, by indulging 
grief and anxious thought, have baniſhed ſound ſleep 
ſo long, that they could never afterwards enjoy it. 

I SLEEP, 
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- Sr xz, when taken in the forg-part of -rhe:nights 
is generally reckoned moſt refreſhing. M hethex.shis 
be the effect of habit or not, is hard to ſay; but, as 


moſt people are accuſtomed to go early to bed when 
young, it may be preſumed that ſleep at this ſeaſon 
will prove moſt refreſhing to them ever after. Whe- 
ther the fore · part of the night be beſt. for ſleep p ox 
not, ſurely the forepart of che day ĩs fitteſt both for 
buſineſs and amuſement. I hardly ever knew an 
early riſer who did not enjoy a good ſtate of health. 


Of Clothing. 


Tux clothing ought to be ſuited to the climate. 
Cuſtom has no doubt a very great influence in this 
article; but no cuſtom can ever change the nature f 
things ſo far, as to render the ſame clothing fit for an 
inhabitant of Nova Zembla and the iſland of Jamaica. 
It is not indeed neceſſary to obſerve an exact propor- 
tion betwixt the quantity of clothes we wear and the 
degree of latitude which we inhabit; but, at the ſame 
time, proper attention ought to be paid to it, as well 
as to the openneſs of the county, me frequency and 
violence of ſtorms, cc. 

Ix youth, while the blood is. bot and the perſpira- 
tion free, it is leſs neceſſary to cover the body with a 
great quantity of clothes; bur, in the decline of lite, 
when the ſkin becomes rigid and. the humours more 
cool, the clothing ſhould be increaſed, Many diſ- 
eaſes in the latter period of life proceed from a defect 
of perſpiration ;- theſe may, in ſome meaſure, be 
prevented by a. ſuitable addition to the clothing, or 
by wearing ſuch as are better calculated for pro- 
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moting the diſcharge from the ſkin, as clothes made 
of cottoa, Blannel, ec. 

Fraun indeed is now worn by almoſt every 
young fellow. This euſtom is extremely prepoſterous. 
It not only makes them weak and effeminate, but 
renders flannel leſs uſeful at a time of life when it 
becomes more neceſſary. No young perſon ought to 
wear flannel, unlefs the Rheumatiſm or ſome other 
diſeaſe renders it neceſſary. 

Tux clothing ought likewiſe to be ſuited to the 
ſeaſon of the year. Clothing may be warm enough 
for ſummer, which is by no means ſufficient for win- 
ter. The greateſt caution, however, is neceſſary in 
making theſe changes. We ought neither to put off 
our winter clothes too ſoon, nor to wear our ſummer 
ones too long. In this country, the winter often ſets 
io very early with great rigour, and we have frequently 
very cold weather even after the commencement of 
the ſummer months. It would likewiſe be prudent 
not to make the change all at once, but to do it 
gradually z and indeed the changes of apparel in this 
climate ought to be very inconſiderable, eſpecially 
among thoſe who have paſſed the meridian of life. 
— Crortnes often become hurtful by their being made 

ſubſervierit to the purpoſes of pride or vanity. Man- 


kind ih all ages ſeem to have conſidered clothes in 


this view ; accordingly their faſhion and figure have 
been continually varying with very little regard either 
to health, the climate, or coaveniency : A farthingale, 
for example, may be very neceſſary in hot ſouthern 
climates, but ſurely nothing can be mere ridiculous in 
the cold regions of the north. 

H Eviu 
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Ex the human ſhape is often attempted to he 
mended by dreſs, and thoſe Who know no better 
believe that mankind would be monſters without its 
aſſiſtance. All attempts of this nature are highly 
pernicious. The moſt deſtructive. of them in. this 
country is that of ſqueezing the ſtomach and bowels 
into as narrow a compals as poſſible, to procure, 
what is falſely called, a fine ſhape. By this practice 
the action of the ſtomach and bowels, the motion of 
the heart and lungs, and almoſt all the vital func- 
tions, are obſtructed. Hence proceed indigeſtions, 
ſyncopes, or fainting fits, coughs, conſumptions of 
the lungs, &c. 

Tus feet likewiſe often ſuffer by preſſure. How a 
ſmall foot came to be reckoned genteel, I will not 
pretend to ſay ; but certain it is, that this notion has 


made many perſons lame. Almoſt nine-tenths. of 
mankind are troubled with corns : a diſeaſe that is 


ſeldom or never occaſioned but by ſtrait ſhoes. Corns 
are not only very troubleſome, but, by PUNT 
people unable to walk, they may likewiſe be con- 
ſidered as the remote cauſe of other diſeaſes. = 
Tu ſize and figure of the ſhoe ought certainly to 
be adapted to the foot. In children the feet are as 
well ſhaped as the hands, and the motion of the toes 
as free and eaſy as that of the fingers; yet few perſons 
in the advanced periods of life are able to make any 
uſe of their toes. They are generally, by narrow 
ſhoes, ſqueezed all of a heap, and often laid over one 
another in ſach a manner as to be rendered altogether 
incapable of motion. Nor is the high heel leſs hurt- 
ful than the narrow toe, A lady may ſcem taller for 
walking on her tptoes, but ſhe will ne never walk well 
in 
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inthis” marmer. It ſtrams her joints, diſtorts her 
lintibs, makes her ſtdop, and utterly deſtroys all her 
eaſe and gracefulneſs of motion: It is entirely owing 
to ſhoes with High heels and narrow toes, that not one 
female in ten can be faid to walk well: | 

Is fixing on the clorhes, due care ſhould be taken 
to avoid all ti ht bancfages.. Garters, buekl s, &c. 
when drawn tight, not only prevent the free 
motion and uſe vf the parts about which they are 
bound, but Hkewiſe obſtruct the circulation of the 
blood, -which prevents the equal nouriſhment and 
growth of theſe parts, and occaſiuns various diſcaſes. 
Tight bandages about the neck, as ſtocks, cravats, 
necklaces, &c. afe extremely dangerous. They 
obſtruct the, blood in its courſe from the brain, by 
which means headachs, vertigos, apoplexies, and 
other fatal diſeaſes are often occaſioned. 

Tus perfection of dreſs is to be eaſy and pt 
Nothing can be mote ridiculous, than for any one fo 
make himſelf a ſlave to fine clothes. Such a one, 
and many ſuch there are, would rather remain as fixt 
as a ſtatue from morning to night, than diſcompoſe a 
ſingle hair, or alter the poſition of a pin. Were we 
to recommend any particular pattern for dreſs, it 

would be that which is worn by the people called 
Quakers. They are always neat, clean, and often 
elegant, without any thing ſuperfluous. What others 


lay out upon 712 lacey ruffles, and ribbands, they 
beſtow ypon ſy rior 2 anlineſs Fi inery is only the 
affectation of ke and very often covers a great 

deal of dirt. 
WI mall only add, with regard to clothing, what 
it ought not only to be ſuited to the climate, the 
H 2 ſeaſon 
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ſcaſon of * year, and the period of life; but like- 
wiſe to the temperature and | conſtitution. Robuſt 
perſons are able to endure cither cold, or heat berter 
than the delicate; conſequently may be leſs attentive 
to their clothing. But the preciſe quantity of clathes 
neceſſary for any perſon cannot be. determined by 
reaſoning. It is entirely a matter of, experience, and 
every man is the beſt judge for himſelf what quantity 
of clothing is neceſſary to keep him warm. 


, + * * 4 * 
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OF INTEMPERANCE.”” 


MODERN author * obſerves, that n 

and exerciſe are the two beſt phyſicians iu the 
world. He might have added, chat if thefe were 
duly regarded, there would be little occaſion for any 
other. Temperance may juſtly be called the parent 
of health; yet numbers of mankind act as if they 
thought diſeaſes and death too flow in their progrefs, 
and by intemperance and debauch, ſeem, as it were, 
to ſolicit their approach. 8 


Tux danger of intemperance appears from the very 
_ conſtruction of the human body. Health depends c on 
that ſtate of the ſolids and fluids which fits them for 


the due performance of the vital functions; ; and, 10 


long as theſe go regularly on, we are ſound and vell; 
but whatever diſturbs them neceſſarily i impairs health. 


Intemperance, however, never fails to diſorder the 
® Rouſſeau. 


* 
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hol; nal economy; it hurts the digeſlion, re- 


laxest nerves, renders the different ſecretions i regu. 
lat, vitiates the humours, and occaſions numberkeſs 


Tr analogy between the nouriſhment of plants 
and animals affords 3 a ſtriking proof of the danger of 
intemperance. Moiſture and manure greatly promote 
vegetation ; yet an over-quantity of either will en- 
tirefy prevent it. The beſt things become hurtful, 
nay deſtructive, when carried to exceſs. . Hence we 
learn, that the higheſt degree of human wiſdom 
conſiſts in regulating our appetites and paſſions ſo as 
to avoid all extremes. It is that chiefly which en- 
ticles us to the character of rational beings. The 
flare ane we ever be the 2 of 7 4 
nature. LEE 
Tur Author ef Nature hath endued ein vari- 
ous paſſions, for the propagation of the ſpecies, the 
preſervation of the individual, &c. intemperance is 
the abuſe of theſe paſſions: and moderation conſiſts 
in the proper regulation of them. Men, not con- 
tented. with ſatisfying the ſimple calls of Nature, 
create artificial wants, and are perpetually in ſearch 
of ſomething that may gratify them, hut imaginary 
: wants never can be gratified. Nature is content with 
little; but luxury knows no bounds. Hence the 
epicure, the drunkard, and the debauchee ſeldom 
ſtop i in their career, till their money, or their conſti- 
rution, fails: Then indeed they generally ſee their 
error when too late. 

II is impoſſible to Jay down fixt rules with regard 
to diet, on account of the different conſtitutions of 
mankind. The moſt ignorant perſon however cer- 
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taitly knows, whit is meant by'excefsz and it is in 
the power of every man, if he chooſs;' to avoid it. 
Tu great rule of diet is to ſtudy ſimplicity. Na- 
ture delights in the moſt plain and ſimple food, and 
every animal, EXCEPT Man, follows her dictates. Man 
alone riots at large, and ranſacks rhe whole creation 
in queſt of Juxurics, to his own deſtruction, An ele- 
gant writer ® of the laſt age ſpeaks thus of inctem- 
perance in diet: © For my part, when I behold'a 
„ faſhionable table ſer out in all its magnificence, I 
«fancy that I ſee gouts and dropſirs, fevers and 
© lethargies, with other mur iying 
in ambuſcade among the aiſhes.” | 
Nox is intemperance in other things leſs deſtruc- 
tive than in diet. How quickly does the imumederate 
purſuit of carnal pleaſures, or the abuſe of intoxicating 
liquors, ruin the beſt conſtitution } indeed theſe vices 
generally go hand in hand. Hence it is that we ſo 
often behold the votaries of Bacchus and Venus, 
even before they have arrived at the prime of life, 
worn out with diſeaſes, and haſting with ſwift pace to 
an untimely grave. Did men reflect on the painful 
diſeaſes, and premature deaths, which are daily occa- 
ſioned by intemperance, it would be ſufficient to make 


them ſhrink back with horror from the indulgence 


even of their darling pleaſures. 
INTE MPERANCE does not hurt its votaries alone; 


the innocent too often feel the direful effects of it. 
How many wretched orphans are to be ſeen embracing 
dunghills, whoſe parents, regardleſs of the future, 
ſpenc in riot and debauch what might have ſerved to 


* Addiſon, 
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bring up their offspring in a decent manner? How 


often do we beheld. the miſerable mother, with her 
helpleſs infants, pining in want, while the cruel father 
is indulging his inſatiate appetites? 

FAaMILIzs are not only reduced to miſery, but even 


extirpated by intemperance. Nothing tends ſo much 


to prevent propagation, and to ſhorten the lives of 
children, as the intemperance of parents. The poor 
man who labours all day, and at night lies down con- 
tented witch his humble fare, can boaſt a numerous 
offspring, while his pampered lord, ſunk in eaſe and 
luxury, otten languiſhes without an heir to his ample 
forrunes. Even ſtates and empires feel the influence 
of. intemperance, and riſe or fall as it prevails. | 

-Ixs7zaD-of mentioning the different kinds of in- 
temperance, and pointing out their influence upon 


healch, we ſhall only, by way of example, make a 
few obſervations on one particular ſpecies of that 


vice, viz. the abuſe of intoxicating liquors. - 
Evxx v act of intoxication puts Nature to the ex- 


pence of a fever, in order to difcharge the Poiſonous 


draught. When this is repeated almoſt every day, it 
is eaſy to foreſee the — That conſtitution 


muſt be ſtrong indeed which is able long to hold 
. out under a daily fever! But fevers occaſioned by 


drinking do not always go off in a day; they fre- 
quently end in an inflammation of the breaſt, liver, 
or brain, and produce fatal effects. 

Tuovon the drunkard ſhould not fall by an acute 
diſeaſe, he ſeldom eſcapes thoſe of a chronic kind. 


Intoxicating liquors, when uſed to exceſs, weaken 


the bowets and ſpoil the digeftion ; they deſtroy the 
end the nerves, and occaſion paralytic and con- 
| H 4 vulſiye 
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Nag diſorders ; che likewile bent aa inflamedhe 
80 deſtroy. irs balſamic qualify, rfnder it unt for 
Jation, and the. npuriſhmens of zhe body. Hentr 
obſtructions, atropbies, drops, and .goakim prebs 
af the jungs. -I heſe. are the common gays in which 
drunkards make theix exit, Diſcaſes, of this Riad. 
when brought on dee e ſeldom gdmit of 
$ cure. 1 „ nocit a alot a 
Many, peagle i 3 hats health. by: drinking who 
ſeldom get drunk. The continual habit of foaking, 
25 it is called, though its eſſects bernob©-viglent; lis 
not leſs pernicious. When the veſſela ara hept ton · 
ſtantly full and upon the ſtretch, the different digeſi 
tions can neither be duly performed. ner the hamnuri 
properly prepared. Hence maſt. people of this cha- 
racer are afflicted with the gout, the gravel. ulceruus 
ſores in the legs, &c. if theſe diſorders da not appentʒ 
they are ſeized with low ſpirits, hypochondriacab dit 
orders, and other ſymptoms af iadigeſtian. 
Congumyrions are now {ſq com mod IR Ky 
thought one tenth of the inhabitants of great tun 
die of that diſeaſe. Hard drinking is na-doubrianc 
of the cauſes to which we mult impure the, ĩnertaſe of 
conſumptions. The great quantities of viſeid mals 
liquor drank by the common people of England, 
cannot fail tg render the bload ſiay and unit for clr- 
cplation ; from whence proceed obftruRions. and in · 
eat ales. 
drinkers who are not phthiſical; nor to be 
wondered at, conſidering the — — abmeſt 
indigeſtible nature of ſtrong ale r 
Tuos x who drink ardent \piefes' or r ſtrong vines run 
Rell greater hazard; cheſe Ifquors heat and ipflame the; 


blood, 
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4400d;" and deer che tender 'velltls of the lungs * 55 
pirees; yet I great is the confamprion of him in 
this country that hne Would" almoſt be induced to 
think che inhabitants Trved: upon them. 

Tur habit of drinking proceeds frequently from 
misfortunes in life. The miſerable fly to it for relief, 
It affords them indeed a temporary eaſe. But, alas, 
this ſolace is ſhort-lived, and when it is over, the 
ſpiriti ſink as much below their natural tone as they 
had before been raiſed above ir. Hence a repetition 


of the doſe becomes neceſſary, and every freſh doſe 
makes; way fel another, till the unhappy wretch 
begun a flabe to che bottle, and at length falls a 
ſacriſme to what at firſt perhaps was taken only as a 
medicine. No man is ſo dejected as the drunkard 
when his debauch is gone off. Hence it is, that 
thoſe who have the greateſt flow of ſpirits while the 
glaſs circulates freely, are of all others the moſt 
melancholy when ſober, and often put an end to their 
cy men in a fit of ſpleen” or ill 
humour. SHERI 4 


— 888 Wust proves deſtructive be th, 
dur likewiſe to the faculties of the mind. It is trahge 


char creatures we value themſelves on account of 2 
4 Ha 161=0.4 1 
> mace; quantity PER 
ſpinit can ſamæd iu Greas. Bracain ſrom this circumſtance, that in 
— of Edjnbyrgh and its gnviians, beſides the great quantity 
#0 ſpits duly entered and the (till greater quantity which. 
yes + to be ſmoggled, it is computed that aboye two thou- 
ſgnd private falls areconſtaptly employed in preparing a poiſonous 
liquor called Molaſſes. The common people haue got fo eniver- 
fally into che habit of drinkigg . this baſe ſpirit, that, when 2 


porter or labourer is ſeen ree og the ſtreets, th bs: 
5 ſer is e recling, ue ey lay, 
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ſaperior degree of reaſon to that of brutes, ſhould: 
take. picaſure in faking ſo far below them. Were 
ſuch as voluntarily deprive themſelves of the uſe of 
reaſon, to continue ever after in that condition, it 
would ſeem but a juſt puniſhment. Though this be 
not the conſequence of one act of-intoxication,..it 
ſeldom fails to ſucceed a courſe of it. By a habit of 
drinking, the greateſt genius is often reduced to a 
mere idiot *, 
InTox1caT10wn is peculiarly hurtful to young per- 
ſons. It heats their blood, impairs their ſtrength | 
and obſtructs their growth; befides, the frequent 
of ſtrong liquors in the early part of lift deſtroys þ 
benefit that might ariſe from them afterwards. '\Thoſe! 
who make a practice of drinking generous liquors: 
when young, cannot expect to reap any benefit from 
them as a cordial in the decline of life. 5 
Da uxkENNEss is not only in itſelf a moſt abomi- 
nable vice, but is an inducement to many others. 
There is hardly any crime fa horrid that the drun- 
kard will not perpetrate for the love of liquor. 


It is amazing that our improvements in arts, learning, and. 
politeneſs have not put the barbarous cultom of drinking to exceſy, 
ont of faſhion. It is indeed leſs common in South Britain than it 
was formerly; but it ſlill prevails very much in the North, where 
this relic of barbarity is miſtaken for hofpitalfy.' . There no man 
is ſuppoſed to entertain his gueſts well, ho does not make. them 
drunk. Forcing people to drink, is certainly the greateſt piece 
of rudeneſs that any man can be guilty of, Manlineſs, complai- 
ſance, or mere good nature, may induce a man to take his glaſs, 
if urged to it at a time when he might as well take poiſon.” Phe 
cuſtom of drinking to exceſs has long been apt of faftrion in 
Erance; and, as it begins to loſe, ground among the politer part 
of the Engliſh, we hope it wil foon be baniſhed from every part: 
of this iſland, | 8 

We 
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We have known mothers ſell their childrens clothes, 
the food that they ſhould have eat, and afterwards 
even the children themſelves, in order to — the 
. draught. 
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CHAP. VII 
OF CLEANLINESS, 


E want of cleanlineſs is a fault which admits 
of no excuſe. Where water can be had for 
nothing, it is ſurely in the power of every perfon to 
be clean. The cgntinual diſchargg from our bodies 
by perſpiration renders frequent change of apparel 
neceſſary. Changing apparel greatly promotes the 
ſecretion from the ſkin, ſo neceſſary for health. When 
that matter which ought to be carried off by perſpi- 
ration, is either retained in the body, or reſorbed 
from dirty clothes, it muſt occaſion diſeaſes. 
Tur itch, and ſeveral other diſeaſes of the ſkin, 
are chiefly owing to want of cleantineſs. They may 
indeed be caught by infection, or brought on by poor 


= living, LR ee food, &c. but they will ſeldom 
continue long where., cleanlineſs prevails. To the 


ſame cauſe muſt we impute the various kinds of ver- 
min which infeſt the human body, houſes, &c. Theſe 
may always be baniſhed by cleanlineſs alone, and 
wherever they abaynd, we have reaſon to believe it is 
neglected. 

One common cauſe of putrid and malignans fevers 


is the want of cleanlineſs. Theſe fevers commonly 
begin 
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begin among the inhabitants of cloſe dirty | houſes, 
who breathe unwholeſonie air, take lice. exerciſe, 
and wear dirty clothes. There the infection is gene- 
rally hatched, which often ſpreads far and wide, to 
the deſtruction of many. Hence cleanlineſs may be 
conſidered as an object of public attention. It is not 
ſufficient that I be clean myſelf, while the want of it 
in my neighbour affects my health as well as his own. 
If dirty people cannot be removed as a common nui- 
ſance, they ought at leaſt to be avoided as infectious. 
All who regard their health ſhould keep at a diſtance 
even from their habitations. 

In places where great numbers of people are col- 
lected, cleanlineſs becomes of the utmoſt i importance. 
It is well known, that infectious diſeaſes are com- 
municated by tainted air. Every thing therefore 


which tends to pollute the air, or ſpsead' 1 the infection, 


ought with the utmoſt care to be guarded againſt, 

For this reaſon, in great towns, no filth, of any kind, 

ſhould be permitted to lie upon the ſtreets. Nothing 
is more apt to convey infection chan che excrements 
of the diſeaſed. 
I many great towns the ftreets are little better 
than dunghills, being frequently covered with aſhes, 

dung, and naſtineſs of every kind. Even daughter. 
houſes, or killing ſhambles, are oſten to be ſeen in 
the very eentet of great towns. The pùtfid blood, 

excrements, &c. with which theſe 22 are gene- 
rally covered, cannot fail to taint the ait and render it 
unwholeſome... How eaſily might chis be prevented 
by active magiſt rates, who have it always in their 
power to malte proper laws relative 'to' things of this 


nature, and to enforce the oblervarice of them? 


Bus We 
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Wez are ſorry to ſay, that the importance of gene- 
ral cleanlineſs oes not ſeem to be, ſufficiently. under - 
ſtood by the magiſtrates of moſt, great towns ia Bri- 
rain; though health, pleaſure, and honour, all con- 
ſpire to recommend an attention to it. Nothing can 
be more agreeable to the ſenſes, more to the honour 
of the inhabitants, or more conducive to the health, 
than a clean town; nor can any thing impreſs a 
ſtranger with a more diſreſpectful idea of any people 
than irs oppoſite. Whatever pretenſions people may 
make o learning, politeneſs, or civilization, we will | 
venture to affirm, that ſo long as they neglect clean- 
lineſs, they are in a ſtate of barbarity®, 

Tae peaſants in moſt countries ſeem to hold 3 
linels i in a ſort of contempt. Were it not for the open 
ſituation of their houſes, they would often feel the 
bad effects of this diſpoſition. One ſeldom ſees 2 
farm-houſe without a dunghill before the door, and 
frequently the cattle and their maſter's lodge under-the 
ſame roof. Peaſants are likewiſe extremely carelefs 
with reſpe& to change of apparel, keeping their 
| houſes, &c. clean. This is merely the effect of in- 
dolence and a dirty diſpoſition. . Habit may indeed 
render i it leſs diſagrecable to them, but no habit can 
ever make i it ſalutary to wear wy clothes, or breathe 
unwholeſome . 

As many articles of diet come through the hands 
of peaſants, euery method ſhould be taken to encou- 
e la mciĩent Rome the greateſt men did not think cleanlineſs un 
object unworthy of their attention. Pliny fays, the Chace, or com · 
mon gutters for the conveyance of vlth and naſtineſs from the city, 
were the greateſt of all the public works; and. beſtows- bigher 


encomiums upon Tarquinius, Agrippa, and others who made and 
© oy them, than on thoſe who atchieved the greateſt conqueſts. 


rag 
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rage and promote habits of cleanlineſs among them. 
This, for example, might be done by giving a ſmall 
premium to the perſon who brings the cleaneſt and 
beſt article of any kind to market, as butter, cheeſe, 
&c. and by puniſhing ſeverely thoſe who bring it 
dirty. The ſame method ſhould be taken with but- 
chers, bakers, brewers, and all who are employed 
in preparing the neceſſaries of life. 

In camps the ſtricteſt regard ſhould be paid to 
cleanlioeſs. By negligence in this matter, infectious 
diſeaſes are often ſpread amongſt a whole army; and 
frequently more die of theſe than by the ſword, The 
Jews, during their encampments in the wilderneſs, 
received particular inſtructions with reſpect to clean- 
lineſs . The rules enjoined them ought to be ob- 
ſerved by all ia the like ſituation. Indeed the whole 
ſyſtem of laws delivered to that people has a manifeſt 
tendency to promote cleanlineſs. Whoever. con- 
ſiders the nature of their climate, and the diſeaſes 
to which they were liable, will fee the propriety at 
ſuch laws. 

IT is remarkable, that, in moſt eaſtern a 
cleanlineſs makes a great part of their religion. The 
Mahometan, as well as the Jewiſh religion, enjoins 
various bathings, waſhings, and purifications. No 
doubt theſe were deſigned to repreſent inward purity: 
but they were at the ſame time calculated for the 
preſervation of health. However whimſical theſe 


Too ſhalt have a place alſo without the camp, whither thou 
ſhale go forth abroad: and thow ſhalt have à paddle upon thy 
weapon and it ſhall be when thou ſhalt eaſe thyſelf abroad, tho 
ſhalt dig therewith, and ſhalt turn back, and cover that which 
cometh from thee, &c. Deuter, chap. xxiiiz ver. 12, 13. 


1 waſhings 
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waſhings may appear to ſume, few things would tend 
more to prevent diſeaſes than a proper attention to 
many of them. Were every perſon, for example, 
after viſiting the fick, handling à dead body, or 
touching any thing that might convey infection, to 
waſh before he went into company, or ſat down to 
meat, he would run leſs hazard either of catching the 
infection himſelf, or of communicating it to others. 
- FazqQuentT waſhing not only removes the filth and 
ſordes which adhere to the ſkin, but likewiſe pro- 
mates the perſpiration, braces the body, and enlivens 
the ſpirits. How refreſhed, how cheerful, and agree- 
able does one feel on being ſhaved, waſhed, and 
ſhifxed ; eſpecially when theſe offices have been neg- 
lected longer than uſual ! 

Tus eaſtern cuſtom of waſhing the feet, though 
leſs neceſſary in this country, is nevertheleſs a very 
agreeable piece of cleanlineſs, and contributes greatly 
to the preſervation of health. The ſweat and dirr 
with which theſe parts are frequently covered, cannot 
fail to obſtruct the perſpiration. This piece of clean- 
lneſs would often prevent colds and fevers. Were 
people careful to bathe their feet and legs in luke- 
warm water at night, after being expoſed to cold or 
wet through the day, they would ſeldom experience 
the ill * N often proceed from theſe 
A yxOPER attention to cleanlineſs is no where more 
neceffary than on ſhipboard. If epidemical diſtempegs 
break gut there, no one can be ſafe. The beſt way to 
prevent them is ta take care that the whole company 
be cleanly in their clothes, bedding, &c. When 
2 diſeaſes do dea out, cleanlineſs is the 


moſt 
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moſt likely means to prevent their ſpreading : it is 
likewiſe neceſſary to prevent their returning after- 
wards, or being conveyed to other places. For this 
purpoſe, the clothes, bedding, &c. of the ſick ought 
to be carefully waſhed, and fumigated with brim- 
ſtone. Infection will lodge a long time in dirty 
clothes, and afterwards break out in the moſt terrible 
In places where great numbers of ſick people are 
collected together, cleanlineſs ought to be moſt religi- 
ouſly obſerved. The very ſmell in ſuch places is often 
ſufficient to make one ſick. It is eaſy to imagine what 
effect that is likely to have upon' the diſeaſed. In an 
hoſpital or infirmary, where cleanlineſs is neglected, 
a perſon in perfect health has a greater chance to be- 
come lick, than a ſick perſon has to get well. 
Few things are more unaccountable than that 
neglect, or rather dread of cleanlineſs which appears 
among thoſe who have the care of the ſick; they 
think it almoſt criminal to ſuffer any thing that is 
clean to come near a perſon in a fever, for example, 
and would rather allow him to wallow in all manaer 
of filth than change the leaſt bit of his linen. If 
cleanlineſs be neceſſary for perſons in health, ir is cer- 
tainly more ſo for the ſick. Many diſeaſes may be 
cured by cleanlineſs alone ; moſt of them might be 
mitigated by it; and, where it is neglected, the 
lighteſt diforders are often changed into the moſt 
malignant. The ſame miſtaken care which prompted 
people to prevent the leaſt admiſſion of freſh air to 
the ſick, ſeems likewiſe to have induced them to keep 
them dirty. Both theſe deſtructive prejudices wk. we 


hope, be ſoon entirely exploded. 
9 8 
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CLreanLiNess is certainly agreeable to our nature. 
We cannot help approving it in others, even though 
we ſhould not practiſe it ourſelves. It ſooner attracts 
our regard than even finery itſelf, and often gains 
eſteem where that fails. It is an ornament to the 
higheſt as well as the loweſt ſtation, and cannot be 
diſpenſed with in either. Few virtues are of more 
importance to ſociety than real cleanlineſs. It ought 
to be carefully cultivated every where; but, in popu- 
lar cities, it ſhould be almoſt revered *. 


— 


CHAP. IX. 
OF INFECTION.- 


O 517 diſeaſes are infectious. Every perſon 
ought therefore, as far as he can, to avoid all 
communication with the diſeaſed. The common 
practice of viſiting the fick, though often well meant, 
has many ill conſequences. Far be it from us to diſ- 
courage any act of charity or benevolence, eſpecially 
towards thoſe in ditireſs ; but we cannot help blaming 
ſuch as endanger their own or their neighbours lives 

by a miſtaken friendſhip, or an impertinent curioſity, 


As itis impoſſible to be thoroughly clean without a ſufficient 
quantity of water, we would earneſtly recommend it to the magi- | 
ſtrates of great towns to be particularly attentive to this article, 
Mott great towns in Britain are fo fituated as to be eas ly ſupplied 
with water; and thoſe perſons who will not make a proper uſe of 
it, after it is brought to their hand, certainly deſerve to be ſevere - 
ly puniſhed. The ſtreets of great towns, where water can be had 
ought to be waſhed every day. This is the only effectual method 
for keeping them thoroughly clean; and, upon — we are * 
ſuaded, 8 ; 

I Tax 
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Tux houſes of the ſick, eſpecially in the country, 
are generally crowded from morning till night with 
idle viſitors. It is cuſtomary, in ſuch places, for ſer- 
vants and young people to wait upon the ſick by 
turns, and even to fic up with them all night. It 
would be a miracle indeed ſhould ſuch always eſcape. 
Experience teaches us the danger of this conduct. 
People often catch fevers in this way, and communi- 
cate them to others, till at length they become epi- 


demic. 


Ir would be thought highly improper, for one who 
had not had the ſmall-pox, to wait upon a patient in 
that diſeaſe; yet many other fevers are almoſt as in- 


fectious as the ſmall-pox, and not leſs fatal. Some 


imagine, that fevers prove more fatal in villages than 
in great towns, for want of proper medical aſſiſtance. 
T his may. ſometimes be the caſe; but we are inclined 
to think, it oftener proceeds from the cauſe above 
mentioned. N | 
Were a plan to be laid down for communicating 
infection, it could not be done more effectually than 
by the common method of viſiting the ſick. Such 
viſitors not only endanger themſelves and their con- 
nexions, but likewiſe hurt the ſick. By crowding 
the houſe, they render the air unwholeſome, and by 
their private whiſpers and diſmal countenances, difturb 
the imagination of the patient, and depreſs his ſpirits. 
Perſons who are ill, eſpecially in fevers, ought. to be 
kept as quiet as poſſible. The ſight of ſtrange faces, 
and every thing that diſturbs the mind, hurts them. 
Tus common practice in country-places of inviting 
great numbers of people to funerals, and crowding 
them into the ſame apartment where the corpſe lies, 
18 
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is another way of ſpreading infection. The infection 
does not always die with the patient. In many cafes 
it rather grows ſtronger as the body becomes putrid. 
This is peculiarly the caſe of thoſe who die of malig- 
nant fevers, or other putrid diſeaſes. Such ought 
not to lie long unburied; and people ſhould keep, as 
much as poſſible, at a diſtance from them. 

Ir would tend greatly to prevent the ſpreading of 
infectious diſeaſes, if thoſe in health were kept at a 
proper diſtance from the fick. The Jewiſh Legiſlator, 
among many other wiſe inſtitutions for preſerving 
health, has been peculiarly attentive to the means of 
preventing infection, or defilement as it is called, either 
from a diſeaſed perſon or a dead body. In many caſes 
the diſeaſed were to be ſeparated from thoſe in health; 
and it was deemed a crime even to approach their 
habitations. If a perſon only touched a diſeaſed or 
dead body, he was appointed to waſh himſelf in 
water, and to keep for ſome time at a diſtance from 
ſociety. 

InrecTiovs diſeaſes are often communicated by 
clothes. It is extremely dangerous to wear apparel 
which has been worn by the diſcaſed, unleſs it has been 
well waſhed and fumigated, as infection may lodge 
a long time in ĩt, and afterwards produce very tragical 
effects. This ſhews the danger of buying at random 
the clothes which have been uſed by other people. 

Ixrxcrious diſorders are frequently imported. 
Commerce, together with the riches of foreign climes, 
brings us alſo their diſeaſes. Theſe do often more 
than counter- balance all the advantages of that trade 
by means of which they are introduced. It is to be re- 
gretted, that ſo little care is commonly beſtowed, either 

I 2 to 
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to prevent the introduction or ſpreading of infectious 
diſeaſes, Some attention indeed is generally paid to 
the plague; but other diſeaſes ;paſs unregarded . 

Ixr EO io is often ſpread in cities by jails, hoſpitals, 
&c. Theſe are frequently ſituated in the very middle 
of populous towns; and when infeftious diſeaſes 
break out in them, it is impoſſible for the inhabitants 
to eſcape. Did magiſtrates pay any regard to the 
health of the people, this evil might be eaſily reme- 
died, 

Many are the cauſes which tend to diffuſe infec- 
tion through populous cities. The whole atmoſphere 
of a large town is one contaminated mals, abounding 
with various kinds of infection, and muſt be perni- 
cious to health. The beſt advice that we can give to 
ſuch as are obliged to live in large cities, is, to chuſe 
an open ſituation; to avoid narrow, dirty, crowded 
ſtreets; to keep their own houſes and offices clean; 
and to be as much abroad in the open air as their time 
will permit. 


Were the tenth part of the care taken to prevent the importa- 
tion of diſeaſes, that there is to prevent ſmuggling, it would be at- 
tended with many happy conſequences, This might eaſily be done 
by appointing a payfician at every conſiderable ſea-port, to inſpect 
the ſhip's company, paſſengers, &c. before they came aſhore, and, 
if any fever or other infectious diſorder prevailed, to order the (hip 
to perform a ſhort quarantine, and to ſend the ſick to ſome hoſpi - 
tal or proper place to be cured, He might likewiſe order all the, 
cloches, bedding, &c. which had been uſed by the ſick during the 
voyage, to be either deſtroyed or thoroughly cleanſed by fumiga- 
tion, &c. before any of it were ſent ahore. A ſcheme of this 
kind, if properly conducted, would prevent many fevers, and 
other infectious diſeaſes, from being brought by ſailors into ſea» 
port towas, and by this means diffuſed all over the country. 


Ir 
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he would tend greatly to prevent the ſpreading of 
infectious diſeaſes, were proper nurſes every where 
employed to take care of the fick. This might often 
ſave a family, or even a whole town, from being in- 
fected by one perſon. - We do not mean that people 
ſhould abandon their friends or relations in diſtreſs, 
but only to put them on their guard againſt being 
too much in company with thoſe who are afflicted 
with diſeaſes of an infectious nature. 

Sven as wait upon the ſick in infectious diſeaſes, 
run very great hazard. They ought to ſtuff their 
noſes with tobacco, or ſome other ſtrong ſmelling 
herb, as rue, tanſy, or the like. They ought like- 
wiſe to keep the patient very clean, to ſprinkle the 
room where he lies with vinegar, or other ſtrong acids, 
frequently to admit a ſtream of freſh air into it, and 
to avoid the ſmell of his breath as much as they can. 
They ought never to go into company without having 
changed their clothes and waſhed their hands; other- 
wiſe, if the diſeaſe be infectious, they will in all pro- 
bability carry the contagion along with them “. 

Howevxa trifling it may appear to inconfiderate 
perſons, we will veature to affirm, that a due atten- 


There is reaſon to believe that inſeclion is often conveyed 
© from one place to another by the careleſſneſs of the faculty them- 
ſelves. Many phyſicians affect a familiar way of fitting upon the 
patients bedſide, and holding his arm for a conſiderable time. If 
the patient has the ſmall pox, cr any other infeRious diſeaſe, there 
is no doubt but the doctor's hands, clothes, &c. will carry away 
ſome of the infection; and, if he goes directly to viſit another pa- 
tient without waſhing his hands, changing his clothes, or being 
expoſed to the open air, which is not ſeldom the caſe, is it any 
wonder that he ſhould carry the diſeaſe along with him? Phyficians 
not only endanger others, but alſo themſelves, by this practice. 
And, indeed, they ſometimes ſuffer for their want of care. 
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tion to thoſe things which tend to diffuſe infection 
would be of great importance in preycnting diſeaſes. 
As moſt diſcaſes are in ſome degree infectious, no ong 
ſhould continue long with the ſick, except the ne- 
ceſſary attendants. I mean not, however, by this 
caution, to deter thoie whoſe duty or office leads 
them to wait upon the ſick, from ſuch a laudable and 
_ neceſſary employment. 

Many things are in the power of the magiſtrate 
which would tend to prevent the ſpreading of infec- 
tion; as the promoting of public cleanlineſs ; re- 
moving jails, hoſpitals, church- yards, and other places 
where infection may be generated, at a proper diſtance 
from great towns *; widening the ſtrects; pulling 
down uſeleſs walls, and taking all methods to pro- 
mote a free circulation of air through every part of 
the town, &c. Public hoſpitals, or proper places of 
reception for the lick, provided they were kept clean, 
well ventilated, and placed in an open ſituation, 
would likewiſe tend to prevent the ſpreading of in- 
fection. Such places of reception would prevent the 
poor, when ſick, from being viſited by their idle or 
officious neighbours. They would likewiſe render it 
unneceſſary "for ſick ſervants to be kept in their 
maſters houſes. Maſters had better pay for having 

their ſervants taken care of in an hoſpital, than run 
the hazard of having an infectious diſeaſe diffuſed 
among a numerous family. Sick ſervants and poor 
ple, when placed in hoſpitals, are not only leſs 
apt to diffuſe infection among their neighbours, but 
have like wiſe the advantage of being well attended. 


The ancients would not ſuffer even the Temples of their gods, 
where che kick reſorted, to * built within che walls of a city. 
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We are not, however, to learn that hoſpitals, in- 
ſtead of preventing infection, may become the means 
of diffuſing it. When they are placed in the middle 
of great towns; when numbers of patients are crowded 
together into ſmall apartments; and when cleanlineſs 
and ventilation are neglected, they become neſts for 
hatching diſeaſes, and every one who goes into them 
not only runs a riſk of receiving infection himſelf, but 
likewiſe of communicatining it to others. This, how- 
ever, is not the fault of the hoſpitals, but of thoſe 
who have the management of them. It were to be 
wiſhed, that they were both more numerous, and upon 
a more reſpectable footing, as that would induce 
people to go into them with leſs reluctance. This is 
the more to be deſired, becauſe moſt of the putrid fe- 
vers and other infectious dilorders break out among 
the poor, and are by them communicated to the better 
ſort. Were proper attention paid to the firſt appear- 
ances of ſuch diſorders, and the patients early con- 
veyed to an hoſpital, we ſhould ſeldom ſee a putrid 
fever, which is almoſt as infectious as the plague, be- 
come epidemic. 


CHAP. X. 
OF THE PASSIONS. 


HE paſſions have great influence both in the 
canſe and cure of difeaſes. How mind acts 

upon matter, will, in all probability, ever remain a 
ſecret, It is ſufficient for us to know, that there is 
I 4 eſtabliſhed 
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one, likewiſe affects the other. 
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eſtabliſhed à reciprocal influence betwixt the mental 


and corporeal parts, and that er ce 
1 iu Ton 


Of Anger. N 

Tux paſſion of anger ruffles the mind, diſtorts the 
countenance, hurries on the circulation of the blood, 
and diſorders the whole vital and animal fantions. 
It often occaſions fevers, and other. acute diſeaſes; 
and ſometimes even ſudden death, This paſſion is 
peculiarly hurtful to the delicate, and thoſe of weak. 
nerves, I have known ſuch perſons frequently loſe 
their lives by a violent fit of anger, and would ad- 
viſe them to guard againſt the excels of this ; paſſion 
with the utmoſt care. 1 

Ir is not indeed always in our power to prevent 
being angry; but we may ſurely avoid harbouring re- 
ſentment in our breaſt. Reſentment preys upon the 
mind, and occaſions the moſt obſtinate chronical diſ- 
orders, which gradually waſte the conſtitution. No- 
thing ſhews true greatneſs of mind more than to for- 
give injuries: It promotes the peace of ſociety, and 
greatly conduces to our own eaſe, health, and felicity, 

Sven as value health ſhould avoid violent guſts of 
anger, as they would the moſt deadly poiſon, Nei- 
ther ought they to indulge reſentment, but to endea- 
vour at all times to keep their minds calm and ſerene. 
Nothing tends ſo much to the health of the body as a 
conſtant tranquillity of mind. | 


F: 00, Of Fear. 1 Le0 52077 Ages 

Tut influence of fear, both in occafioting and 
aggravating diſeaſes, is very great. No man ought 
to be blamed be a _—_ concern nnn but too 


great 
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great a deſire to preſerve it, is often the cauſe of 
loſing it. Fear and anxiety, by depreſſing the ſpirits, 
not only diſpoſe us to diſeaſes, but often render thoſe 
Jiſcaſes fatal which an undaunted mind yould over- 
com. 

Soupben fear has generally violent effects. Epi- 
lectic fits, 4nd other convulſive diſorders, are often 
occaſioned by it. Hence the danger of that practice, 
ſo common among young people, of frightening one 
another. Many have laſt their lives, and others have 


been rendered miſerable, by frolics of this kind. It 


is dangerous to tamper with the human paſſions. 
They may eaſily be thrown into ſuch diſorder as never 
again to act with regularity. 

Bur the gradual effects of fear prove more gene- 
rally hurtful. The conſtant dread of fome future 


evil, by dwelling upon the mind, often occaſions the 


very evil itſelf. Hence jr comes to pals, that fo 
many die of theſe very diſeaſes of which they long 
had a dread, or which had been impreſſed on their 
minds by ſome accident, or fooliſh prediction. This, 
for example, is often the caſe with women in child- 
bed. Many of thoſe who die in that ſituation are 
impreſſed with the notion of their death a long time 
phefore it happens ; and there is reaſon to believe, that 
this impreſſion is often the cauſe of it. 


Tas methods taken to impreſs the minds of women 


wich apprehenſions of the great pain and peril of 
child- birth are very hurtful. Few women die in 
labour, though many loſe their lives after it; which 


may be thus accounted for. A woman after delivery, 


finding herſelf weak and exhauſted, immediately ap- 


prehends ſhe js, in danger; but this tcar ſeldom fails 


to obſtruct the neceſſary evacuations upon which her 
| recovery 
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recovery depends. Thus the ſex often fall a ſacrifice 
to their own imaginations, | when there would be no 
danger, did they apprehend none. 

Ir ſeldom happens that two or three women, in 'a 
great town, die in child-bed but their death is fol- 
towed by many others. Every woman of their ac- 
quaintance, who is with child, dreads the ſame fate, 
and the diſeaſe becomes epidemical by the mere force 
of imagination, This ſhould induce pregnant women 
to deſpiſe fear, and by all means to avoid thoſe tat- 
tling- goſſips who are continually buzzing in their 
cars the misfartunes of others. Every thing that may 
in the leaſt alarm a pregnant, or child-bed woman, 
ought with the greateſt care to be guarded againſt. 

Many women have loſt their lives in child- bed by 
the old ſuperſtitious cuſtom, ftiil kept up in moſt 
parts of Britain, of tolling the pariſh bell for every 
perſon who dies. People who think themſelves in 
danger are very inquiſitive z and if they come to know 
that the bell tolls for one who died in the ſame ſitu- 
ation with themſelves, what muft be the conſequence? 
At any rate, they are apt to ſuppoſe that this is the 
caſe, and it will often be found a very difficult mat- 
ter to perſuade them of the contrary. 

Bur this cuſtom is not pernicious to child-bed 
women only. It is hurtful in many other cafes. 
When low fevers, in which it is diffieult to ſupport 
the patient's ſpirits, prevail, what muſt be the effect 
of a funeral-peal founding five or ſix times a day in 
his ears? No doubt his imagination will ſuggeſt, 
that others died of the fame diſeaſe under 'which he 
labours. This apprehenſion will have a greater ten- 
dency to depreſs his ſpirits, than all the cordials of 
which medicine can boaſt will have to raiſe them. 


Ir 
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If this uſeleſs piece of ceremony cannot he abo- 
liſhed, we ought to keep the ſick as much from -hear- 
ing it as pollible, and from every thing elle that may 
tend to alarm them. So far however is this from 
being generally attended to, that many make it their 
buſineſs to viſit the ſick, on purpole to whiſper diſmal 
ſtories in their ears. Such may pals for ſympathizing 
friends, but they ought rather to be conſidered as 
enemies. All who wilh well to the fick, ought to 
keep ſuch perſons at the greateſt diſtance from 
them. 

A evsToM has long prevailed among phyſicians, 
of pragnoſticating, as chey call it, the patient's fate, 
or foretelling the iſſue of the diſeaſe. Vanity no doubt 
introduced this practice, and ſtil! ſupports it, in ſpite 
of commons ſenſe and the ſatety of mankind. I have 
known a phyſician barbarous enough to boaſt, that 
he pronounced more ſentences than all his Majeſty's 
judges. Would to God that ſuch ſentences were not 
often equally fatal! It may indeed be alleged, that 
the doctor does not declare his opinion before the 
patient. So much the worſe, A ſenſible patient had 
better hear what the doctor ſays, than learn it from 
the diſconſolate looks, the watery eyes, and the broken 
whiſpers of thoſe about him. It ſeldom happens, 


when the doctor gives an unfavourable opinion, that 
it can be concealed from the patient. The very 


embarraſſment which the friends and attendants ſhew 
in diſguiſing what he. has ſaid, is — ſufficient 
to diſcover the truth. 

Kind Hraven has for the wiſeſt ends 3 
from mortals their fate, and we do not ſce what right any 
man has to announce the death of another, eſpecially 
if ſuch a declaration has a chance to kill him. Man- 

kind 
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kind are indeed very fond of prying into future e- 
vents, and ſeldom fail to ſolicit the phyſician for his 
opinion. A doubtful anſwer, however, or one that 
may tend rather to encourage the hopes of the ſick, 
is ſurely the moſt ſafe, This conduct could neither 
hurt the patient nor the phyſician. Nothing tends 
more to deſtroy the credit of phyſic than thoſe bold 
prognoſticators, who, by the bye, are generally the 


moſt ignorant of the faculty, The miſtakes which 


daily happen in this way are ſo many ſtanding proofs 
of human vanity, and the weaknels of ſcience. 

Wi readily admit that there are caſes where the 
phyſician ought to give intimation of. the patient's 
danger to ſome of his near connexions ; though even 
this ought always to be done with the greateſt caution: 
but it never can be neceſſary in any cafe that the whole 
town and country ſhould know, immediately after, 
the doctor has made his firſt viſit, zbat he has no hopes 
of his patient's recovery, Perſons whoſe impertinent 
curioſity leads them to queſtion the phyſician with re- 
gard ta the fate of his patient, certainly deſerve no 
better than an evaſive anſwer. 

Tux vanity of foretelling the fate of the ſick is not 


peculiar to the faculty. Orhers follow their example, 


and thoſe who think themſelves wiſer than their neigh- 
bours often do much hurt in this way. Humanity 
ſurely calls upon every one to comfort the ſick, and 
not to add to their affliction by alarming their fears. 


A friend, or even a phyſician, may often do more 


good by a mild and ſympathizing behaviour than by 
medicine, and ſhould never neglect to adminiſter chat 
n of all cordials, rr 


Of 
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1 Of Grief. 

Gatter is the moſt deſtructive of all the paſſions. 
Its effects are permanent, and when ir ſinks deep into 
the mind, it generally proves fatal. Anger and fear 
being of a more violent nature, ſeldom laſt long; 
but grief often changes into a fixed melancholy, 
which preys upon the ſpirits, and waſtes the con- 
ſtitution. This paſſion ought not to be indulged. 
It may generally be conquered at the beginning: 
but when it has gained ſtrength, all attempts to re- 
move it are vain. 


No perfon can prevent misfortunes in life ; but ic 


ſhews true greatneſs of mind to bear them with 
ſerenity. Many perfons make a merit of indulging 
grief, and, when misfortunes happen, they obſti- 
nately refuſe all conſolation, till the mind, over- 
whelmed with melancholy, ſinks under the load. 
Such conduct is not only deſtructive to health, but 
inconſiſtent with reaſon, religion, and common ſenſe. 

Caance of ideas is as neceſſary for health as 
change of poſture, When the mind dwells long upon 
one ſubject, eſpecially of a diſagreeable nature, it 
hurts the whole functions of the body. Hence grief 
indulged deſtroys the appetite and ſpoils the digeſ- 
tion; by which means the ſpirits are depreſſed, the 
nerves relaxed, the bowels inflated with wind, and 
the humours, for want of freſh ſupplies of chyle, 
vitiated. Thus many an excellent conſtitution has 
been ruined by a family-misfortune, or any thing that 
occafioned exceſſive grief. 

IT is utterly impoſſible, that any perſon of a 
dejected mind ſhould enjoy health. Life may indeed 


be 
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be dragged out for a few years: But whoever would 
live to a good old age, muſt be good-humoured and 
cheerful. This indeed is not altogether in our on 
power; yet our temper of mind, as well as actions, 
depends greatly upon ourſelves. We can either aſſo- 
ciate with cheerful or melancholy companions, mingle 
in the amuſements and offices of life, or fit ſtill and 
brood over our calamities, as we chooſe. Theſe, and 
many ſuch things, are certainly in our power, and 
from theſe the mind generally takes its caſt: 

Tae variety of ſcenes which preſent themſelves to 
the ſenſes, were certainly defigned to prevent our 
attention from being too long fixed upon any one 
object. Nature abounds with variety, and the mind, 
unleſs fixed .own by habit, delights in contemplating 
new objects. This at once points out the method of 
reheving the mind in diſtreſs. Turn the attention 
frequently to new objects. Examine them for ſome 
time. When the mind begins to recoil, ſhift the 
ſcene. By this means a conſtant ſucceffion of new 
ideas may be kept up, till the diſagreeable ones en- 
tirely diſappear. Thus travelling, the ſtudy of any 
art or ſcience, reading or writing on ſuch ſubjects as 
deeply engage the attention, will ſooner expel grief 
than the moſt ſprightly amuſements. 

Ir has already been obſerved, that the body cannot 
be healthy unleſs it be exerciſed ; neither can the 
mind. Indolence nouriſhes grief. When the mind 
has nothing elſe to think of but calamitics, no won- 
der that it dwells there. Few people who purſue 
buſineſs with attention are hurt by grief. Inſtead 
therefore of abſtracting ourſelves from the world or 
buſineſs, when misfortunes happen, we ought to 


engage 
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engage in it with, more than uſual attention, to diſ- 
charge with double diligence the functions of our 
ſtation, and to mix with, friends of a cheerful and 
ſocial temper, | 

InnocexT amuſements are by no means to be 
neglected. Theſe, by leading the mind inſenſibly to 
the contemplation of agreeable objects, help ro diſpel 
the gloom which misfortunes caſt over it. They 
make time ſeem leſs. tedious, and have many other 
happy effects. | 

Some perſons, when overwhelmed with grief, be- 
take themſelves to drinking. This is making the 
cure worſe than the diſeaſe. It ſeldom tails to end in 
the ruin of fortune, character, and conſtitution. 


Of Love. 


Loves is perhaps the ſtrongeſt of all the paſſions; 
at leaſt, when it becomes violent, it is leſs ſubject to 
the control either of the underſtanding or will, than 
any of the reſt. Fear, anger, and ſeveral other 
paſſions are neceſſary for the prefervation of the 
individual, bur love is neceſſary for the continuation 
of the ſpecies itſelf: It was therefore proper that this 

paſhon ſhould be deeply rooted in the human breaſt.. 
Tuoucn love be a ſtrong paſſion, it is ſeldom fo 


rapid in its progreſs as ſeveral of the others. Few . 


perſons fall deſperately in love all at once. We 
would therefore adviſe every one, before he tampers 
with this paſſion, to conſider well the probability of 
his being able to obtain the object of his love. When 
that is not likely, he ſhould avoid every occaſion of 
| increaſing it. He ought immediately to fly the com · 
Pany 
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pany of the beloved object; to apply his mind at- 
tentively to buſineſs or ſtudy; to take every kind of 
amuſement; and above all, to endeavour, if poſ- 
ſible, to find another object which may engage his 
affections, and which it may be in his power to 
Tuxxx is no paſſion with which people are ſo ready 
to tamper as love, although none is mote dangerous. 
Some men make love for amuſement, others from 
mere vanity, or on purpoſe to ſhew their conſequence 
with the fair. This is perhaps the greateſt piece of 
cruelty which any one can be guilty of, What we 
eagerly wiſh for, we eaſily credit. Hence the too 
credulous fair are often betrayed into a ſituation which 
is truly deplorable, before they are able to diſcover 
that the pretended lover was only in jeſt. But there 
is no jeſting with this paſſion. When love has got to 
a certain height, it admits of no other cure but the 
poſſeſſion of its object, which, in this caſe, ought 
always, if poſſible, to be obtained®, 


Of religious Melancholy. 
Many perſons of a religious turn of mind behave 
as if they thought it a crime to be cheerful. They 


»The conduct of parents with regard to the diſpoſal of their 
children in marriage is often very blameable. An advantageous 
match is the conſtant aim of parents; while their children often 
ſafer a real martyrdom betwixt their inclinations and duty. The 
firft thing which parents ought to conſult, in diſpoũng their chil- 
dren in marriage is certainly their inclinations, Were due regard 
always paid to i, here would be fewer us happy couples, and 

rents would rot have to often canfe torepent the ſeverity of their 
conduct. af = rained conſtitution, or a diſtracted mind, has 
Hewn them r miltake, 
9 imagine 
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imagine the whole of religion conſiſts in certain mor- 
tifications, or denying themſelves the ſmalleſt indul- 
gence, even of the moſt innocent amuſements. A 
perpetual gloom hangs upon their countenances, while 
the deepeſt melancholy preys upon their minds. At 
length the faireſt proſpects vaniſh, every thing puts 
on a diſmal appearance, and thoſe very objects which 
ought to give delight afford nothing but diſguſt. Life 
itſelf becomes a burden, and the unhappy wretch, 
perſuaded that no evil can equal what he feels, often 
puts an end to his own miſerable exiſtence. 


Ir is great pity that ever religion ſhould be ſo far 
perverted, as to become the cauſe of choſe very evils, 
which it was deſigned to cure. Nothing can be 
better calculated than True Religion, to raiſe and ſup- 
port the mind of its votaries under every affliction 
that can befal them. It teaches them, that even the 
ſufferings of this life are preparatory to the happineſs 
of the next; and that all who perſiſt in a courſe of 
virtue, ſhall at length arrive at complete felicity. 

Tnos E whole buſineſs it is to recommend religion 
to others, ſnould beware of dwelling too much upon 
gloomy ſubjects. That peace and tranquillity of 
- mind, which true religion is calculated to inſpire, is a 
more powerful argument in its favour, than all the 


terrors that can be uttered. Terror may indeed deter 


men from outward acts of wickedneſs ; but it will 

never inſpire them with that loye of God and real 
in which alone true religion conſiſts. 

To . the beſt way to counteract the vige 

lence of any paſſion, is to keep the mind cloſely en- 

gaged 1 in ſome —_ purſuit. 
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CHAP. XL 
OF THE COMMON EVACUATIONS. 


ME principal evacuations from the human body 
are thoſe of ftool, urine, and inſenfible perſpira- 
tion. None of theſe can be long obſtructed without 
impairing the health. When that which ought to be 
thrown out of the body is too long retained, it not 
only occaſions a 7/etbora, or too great fulneſs of the 
veſſels, but acquires qualities which are hurtful to the 
health, as acrimony, putreſcence, &c, 


Of the Evacuation by Stool. 


Few things conduce more to health than keeping 
the body regular. When the fzces lie too long in the 
bowels, they vitiate the humours; and when they are 
too ſoon diſcharged, the body is not ſufficiently nou- 
riſhed. A medium is therefore to be deſired; which 
can only he obtained by regularity in diet, ſleep, and 
exerciſe, Whenever the body 1s not regular, there is 
reaſon to ſuſpect a fault in one or other of theſe. 

Prasons who eat and drink at irregular hours, and 
who eat various kinds of food, and drink of feveral 
different liquors at every meal, have no reaſon to 
expect either that their digeſtion will be good, or their 
diſcharges regular. Irregularity in eating and drink- 
ing diſturbs every part of the animal œconomy, and 
never fails to occaſion diſeaſes. Either too much or 
too little food will have this effect. The former in- 
deed generally occaſions looſeneſs, and the latter 
coſtiveneſs; but both have a tendency to hurt the 
health. | 


Ir 
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IT would be difficult to aſcertain the exact number 
of ſtools which may be conliltent with health, as 
theſe differ in the different periods of life, in different 
conſtitutions, and even 1n the ſame conſtitution under 
a different regimen of diet, exerciſe, &c, It is how- 
ever generally allowed, that one ſtool a- day is ſuffici- 
ent for an adult, and that leſs is hurtful. But this, 
like moſt general rules, admits of many exceptions, 
I have known perſons in perfect health who did not 
go to ſtool above once a week. Such a degree of coſ- 
tiveneſs however is not ſafe; though the perſon who 
labours under it may for ſome time enjoy tolerable 
health, yet at length it will occaſion diſeaſes. 

Ox method of procuring a ſtool every day is to 
riſe betimes, and go abroad in the open air. Not 
only the poſture in bed is unfavourable to regular 
ſtools, but alſo the warmth. This by promoting the 
perſpiration leſſens all the other diſcharges. 

Taz method recommended for this purpoſe by 
Mr. Locke, is likewiſe very proper, viz. to ſolicit na- 
ture by going regulerly to ſtool every morning whether one 
has a call or not, Habits of this kind may be ac- 
. quired, which will in time become natural. 

Pxsoxs who have frequent recourſe to medicines 
for preventing coſtiveneſs, ſeldom fail to ruin their 


conſtitution. Purging medicines frequently repeated 
weaken the bowels, hurt the digeſtion, and every 


doſe makes way for another, till at length they 
become as neceſſary as daily bread. Thoſe who are 
troubled with coftiveneſs, ought rather, if poſſible, to 
remove it by diet than drugs. They ſhould likewiſe 
20 thinly clothed, and avoid every thing of an aſtrin- 
gent, or of an heating nature. The diet and other 
regimen neceſſary in this caſe will be found under the 

K article 
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article c:fliveneſs, where this ſtate of the bowels is 
treated as a diſeaſe, 

Sve perſons as are troubled with a habitual looſe- 
neſs, ought likewiſe to ſuit their diet to the nature of 
their complaint, They ſhould uſe food which braces 
and ſtrengthens the bowels, and which is rather of an 
aſtringent quality, as wheat-bread made of the fineft 
flour, cheeſe, eggs, rice boiled in milk, &c, Their 
drink ſhould be red port-wine, claret, brandy and wa- 
ter in which toaſted bread has been boiled, and ſuch 
like. 

As a habitual looſeneſs is often owing to an ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration, perſons affected with it ought to 
keep their feet warm, to wear flannel next their ſkin, 
and to take every other method to promote the per- 
ſpiration. Further directions with regard to the treat- 
ment of this complaint will be found under the article 
Looſeneſs. s 

| Of Urine. 

So many things tend to change both the quantity 
and appearances of the urine, that it is very difficult 
to lay down any determined rules for judging of 
either“. Dr. Cheyne ſays, the urine ought to be 


It has long been an obſervation among phyſicians, that the 
appearances of the urine are very uncertain and very little to be 
depended on. No one will be ſurpriſed at this who conſiders how 
many ways it may be affected, and conſequently have its appearance 
altered. The paſſions, the ſtate of the atmoſphere, the quantity and 
quality of the food, the exerciſe, the clothing, the itate of the other 
evacuations, and numberleſs other cauſes, are ſufficient to induce a 
change either in the quantity orappearance of the urine. Any one 
who attends to this, will be aſtonithed at the impudence of thoſe 
daring quacks, who pretend to find out diſeaſes and preſcribe to 
patients from the bare inſpedction of their urine. Theſe impoſtures 
however are very commonall over Britain, and by the amazing cre- 


dulity of the populace, many of them amaſs conſiderable fortunes. 
2 equal 
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equal to three-fourths of the liquid part of our ali- 
ment. But ſuppoſe any one were to take the trouble 
of meaſuring both, he would find that every thing 
which altered the degree of perſpiration would alter 
this proportion, and likewiſe that different kinds of 
aliment would afford very different quantities of urine. 
Though for theſe, and other reaſons, no rule can be 
given for judging of the preciſe quantity of urine 
which ought to be diſcharged, yet a perſon of com- 
mon ſenſe will ſeldom be at a loſs to know when it is 
in either extreme. 

As a free diſcharge of urine not only prevents but 
actually cures many diſeaſes, it ought by all means to 
be promoted; and every thing that may obſtruct it 
ſhould be carefully avoided. Both the ſecretion and 
diſcharge of urine are leſſened by a ſedentary life, 
fleeping on beds that are too ſoft and warm, food of 
a dry and heating quality, liquors which are aſtringent 
and heating, as red port-wine, claret, and ſuch like. 
Thoſe who have reaſon to ſuſpect that their urine is in 
too ſmall quantity, or who have any ſymptoms of the 
gravel, ought not only to avoid theſe things, but 
whatever elſe they find has a tendency to leſſen the 
quantity of their urine. 

 Waex the urine is too long retained, it is not only 
reſorbed, or taken up again into the maſs of fluids, 
but by ſtagnating in the bladder it becomes thicker, 
the more watery parts flying off firſt, and the more 
groſs and earthy remaining behind. By the conſtant 
rendency which theſe have to concrete, the formation 
of ſtones and gravel in the bladder is promoted. 
Hence it comes to paſs, that indolent and ſedentary 
people are much more liable to theſe diſeaſes, than 
perſons of a more active life. 
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Many perſons have loſt their lives, and others 
have brought on very tedious, and even incurable 
diſorders, by retaining their urine too long, from a 
falſe delicacy. When the bladder has been over- 
diſtended, it often loſes its power of action altogether, 
or becomes paralytic, by which means it is rendered 
unable either to retain the urine or expel it properly. 
The calls of Nature ought never to be poſtponed. 
Delicacy is doubtleſs a virtue; but that can never be 
reckoned true delicacy which induces any one to riſk 
his health or hazard his life, 

Bor the urine may be in too great as well as too 
ſmall a quantity. This may be occaſioned by drink- 
ing large quantities of weak watery liquors, by the 
exceſſive ule of alkaline ſalts, or any thing that ſtimu- 
lates the kidnies, diſſolves the blood, &c. This 
diſorder very ſoon weakens the body, and induces a a 
conſumption. It is difficult to cure, but may be mi- 
tigated by ſtreagthening diet and aſtringent medi- 
cines, ſuch as are recommended under the article 
Diabetes, or exceſſive diſcharge of urine. 


Of the Perſpiration. 

Inszns1BLE perſpiration is by ſome reckoned the 
greateſt of all the diſcharges from the human body, 
It is of ſo great importance to health, that few diſ- 
eaſes attack us while it goes properly on; but when 
it is obſtructed, the whole frame is generally diſor- 
dered. This diſcharge however being leſs perceptible 
than any of the reſt, is conſequently leſs attended to. 
Hence it is, that acute fevers, rheumatiſms, agues, 
&c. often proceed from obſtructed perſpiration, be- 
fore we are aware of its exiſtence, _— 

Ir 
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IT is a true ſaying, that colds kill more than 
plagues. On examining patients we find moſt of 
them impute their diſeaſes either to violent colds, 
which they had caught, or to ſlight ones which had 
been neglected. For this reaſon, inſtead of a critical 
inquiry into the nature of the perſpiration, its differ- 
ence in different ſeaſons, climates, conſtitutions, &c. 
we ſhall endeavour to point out the cauſes which moſt 
commonly obſtruct it, and to ſhew how far they may 
be either avoided, or have their influence counteracted 
by timely care. The want of a due attention to theſe 
colts Britain annually {ome thouſands of uſeful lives. 


Changes in the Atmoſphere. 

On: of the moſt common cauſes of obſtructed per- 
ſpiration, or catching cold, in this country, is the 
changeableneſs of the weather, or ſtate of the atmo- 
ſphere. There 1s no place where fuch changes happen 
more frequently than in Great Britain, With us the 
degrees of heat and cold are not only very different 
in the different ſeaſons of the year, but often change 
almoſt from one extreme to another 1a a few days, 
and ſometimes even in the courſe of one day. That 
ſuch changes mult affect the ſtate of the perſpiration 
is obvious to every one. 

Taz beſt method of fortifying the body againſt the 
changes of the weather is to be abroad every day. 
Thoſe who keep moſt within doors are moſt liable to 
catch cold. Such perſons generally render themſelves 
ſo delicate as to feel even the ſlighteſt changes in the 
atmoſphere, and by their pains, coughs, and oppreſ- 
ſions of the breaſt, &c. they become a kind of living 
barometers. 
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| Wet Clothes. ooh 

Wer clothes not only, by their coldneſs, obſtruct 
the perſpiration, but their moiſture, by being ab- 
ſorbed, or taken up into the body, greatly increaſes 
the danger. The moſt robuſt conſtitution is not proof 
againſt the danger ariſing from wet clothes; they 
daily occaſion fevers, rheumatiſms, and other fatal 
diſorders, even in the young and healthy. 

Ir is impoſſible for people who go frequently abroad 
to avoid ſometimes being wet. But the danger might 
generally be leſſened, if not wholly prevented, by 
changing their clothes ſoon; when this cannot be 
done, they ſhould keep in motion till they be dry. 
So far are many from taking this precaution, that 
they often fit or lie down in the fields with their 
clothes wet, and frequently even ſleep whole nights in 
this condition. The trequent inſtances which we have 
of the fatal effects of this conduct ought certainly to 
deter others from being guilty of it. 


ö Wet Feet. 

Even wet feet often occaſion fatal diſeaſes, The 
colic, inflammations of the breaſt and of the bowels, 
the iliac paſſion, cholera morbus, &c. are often occa- 
ſioned by wet feet. Habit will, no doubt, render 
this leſs dangerous; but it ought, as far as poſſible, 
to be avoided. The delicate, and thoſe who are not 
accuſtomed to have their clothes or feet wet, ſhould 
be peculiarly careful in this reſpect. 


Night Air. 


Tux perſpiration is * an obſtructed by NIGHT AIR; 
even in ſummer, this ought to be avoided. The 
de ws, which fall plentifully after the hotteſt day, 


make 
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make the night more dangerous than when the wea- 
ther is cool. Hence, in warm countries, the evening 
dews are more hurtful than where the climate is more 
temperate. 

IT is very agreeable after a warm day, to be 
abroad in the cool evening; but this is a pleaſure to 
be avoided by all who value their health. The effects 
of evening dews are gradual indeed, and almoſt im- 
perceptible ; bur they are not the leſs to be dreaded: 
We would therefore adviſe travellers, labourers, and 
all who are much heated by day, carefully to avoid 
them. When the perſpiration has been great, theſe 
become dangerous in proportion. By not attending 
to this, in flat marſhy countries, where the exhala- 
tions and dews are copious, labourers are often ſeized 


with intermitting fevers, quinſies, and other danger- 
ous diſeaſes. | 


Damp Beds. 

Bros become damp, either from their not being 
uſed, ſtanding in damp houſes, or in rooms without 
fire. Nothing is more to be dreaded by travellers 
than damp beds, which are very common in all places 
where fuel is ſcarce. When a traveller, cold and 

wet, arrives at an inn, he may by means of a good 
fire, warm diluting liquor, and a dry bed, have the 
_ perſpiration reſtored ; but if he be put into a cold 

room, and laid on a damp bed, it will be more ob- 
ſtructed, and the worſt conſequences will enſue. 
Travellers ſhould avoid inns which are noted for 


damp beds, as they would a houſe infected with the 


plague; as no man, however robuſt, is proof againſt 
the danger arifing from them. 


Bur inns are not the only places where damp beds 
are to be met with, Beds kept in private families for 


the 
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the reception of ſtrangers, are often equally danger- 
ous. Al. kinds of linen and bedding, when not fre- 
quently uled, become damp. How then is it poſ- 
ſihle, that beds, which are not ſlept in above two or 
three times a year, ſhould be ſafe? Nothing is more 
common than to hear people complain of having 
caught cold by changing their bed. The reaſon is 
obvious: Were they careful never to ſleep in a bed 
but what was frequently uſed, they would ſeldom 
find any ill conſequences from a change. 

Nornixò is more to be dreaded by a delicate per- 
ſon when on a viſit, than being laid in a bed which is 
kept on purpoſe for ſtrangers. That ill judged piece 
of complaiĩſance becomes a real injury. All the bad 
conſequences from this quarter might be caſily pre- 
vented in private families, by cauſing their ſervants to 
ſleep in the ſpare beds, and reſign them to ſtrangers 
when they come. In inns where the beds are uſed 
almoſt every night, nothing elſe is neceſſary than to 
keep the rooms well ſeaſoned by frequent fires, and 
the linen dry. 

Tarar baneful cuſtom faid to be practiſed in many 
inns, of damping ſheets, and preũing them in order 
to ſave waſhing, and afterwards laying them on the 
beds, ought, when diſcovered, to be puniſhed with 
the utmoſt ſeverity. It is really a ſpecies of murder, 
and will often prove as fatal as poiſan or gun ſhot. 
Indeed no linen, eſpecially if it has been wathed in 
winter, ought to be uſed till it has been expoſed for 
ſome time to the fire; nor is this operation leſs neceſ- 
fary for linen waſhed in ſummer, provided it has lain 
by for any length of time. This caution is the more 
needful, as gentlemen are often exceedingly atten- 

4 tive 
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tive to what they eat or drink at an inn, yet pay no 
regard to a circumſtance of much more importance. 


Damp Houſes. 

Dame houſes frequently produce the like ill con- 
ſequences; for this reaſon thoſe who build ſhould be 
careful to choole a dry fituation. A houſe which 
{tands on a damp marſhy ſoil or deep clay, will never 
be thoroughly dry. All houſes, unleſs where the 
ground is exceeding dry, ſhould have the firſt floor 
a little raiſed, Servants and others, who are obliged 
to live in cellars and ſunk ſtories, ſeldom continue 
long in health: Maſters ought ſurely to pay ſome re- 

gard to the health of their ſervants, as well as to their 
own. 

Norhixo is more common than for people, merely 
to avoid ſome trifling inconveniency, to hazard their 
lives, by inhabiting a houſe almoſt as ſoon as the 
maſons, plaſterers, &c. have done with it: Such 
houſes are not only dangerous from their dampneſs, 
but likewiſe from the ſmell of lime, paints, &c. 
The aſthmas, conſumptions, and other diſeaſes of the 
lungs, ſo incident to people who work in theſe arti- 
cles, are ſufficient proofs of their being unwhole- 
ſome. | 

Rooms are often rendered damp by an unſeaſon- 
able piece of cleanlineſs; I mean the pernicious 
cuſtom of waſhing them immediately before com- 


pany is put into them. Moſt people catch cold, if 


they ſit but a very ſhort time in a room that has been 


lately waſhed; the delicate ought carefully to avoid 


ſuch a ſituation, and even the robuſt are not proof 
againſt its influence. 


Sudden 
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Sudden Tranſitions from Heat to Cold. 

Bur nothing fofrequently obſtructs the perſpiration 
as SUDDEN TRANSITIONS from heat to cold. Colds 
are ſeldom caught, unleſs when people have been too 
much heated. Heat rarifies the blood, quickens the 
circulation, and increaſes the perſpiration; but when 
theſe are ſuddenly checked, the conſequences mult be 
bad. It is indeed impoſſible for labourers not to be 
too hot upon ſome occaſions ; but it is generally in 
their power to let themſelves cool gradually, to put 
on their clothes when they leave off work, to make 
choice of a dry place to reſt themſelves in, and to 
avoid fleeping in the open fields. Theſe eaſy rules, 
if obſerved, would often prevent fevers and other 
fatal diſorders, | 

NoTrixG is more common than for people when hot, 
to drink freely of cold water, or ſmall liquors. This 
conduct is extremely dangerous. Thirſt indeed is hard 
to bear, and the inclination to gratify that appetite 
frequently gets the better of reaſon, and makes us do 
what our judgment diſapproves. Every peaſant, 
however, knows if his horſe be permitted to drink his 
bellyfull of cold water after violent exerciſe, and be 
immediately put into the ſtable, or ſuffered to remain 
at reſt, that it will kill him. This they take the ut- 
moſt care to prevent. It were well if they were 
equally attentive to their own ſafety. 

Tuiasr may be quenched many ways without 
ſwallowing large quantities of cold liquor. The 
fields afford variety of acid fruits and plants, the 
very chewing of which would abate thirſt, Water 
kept in the mouth for ſome time, and ſpit out again, 
if frequently repeated, will have the ſame effect. . 

a bit 
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a bit of bread be eat along with a few mouthfuls of 
water, it will both quench thirſt more effectually, and 
make the danger leſs. When a perſon is extremely 
hot, a mouthful of brandy, or other ſpirits, ought to 
be preferred to any thing elſe, if it can be obtained. 
But if any one has been fo fooliſh, when hot, as to 
drink freely of cold liquor, he ought to continue his 
exerciſe at leaſt, till what he drank be thoroughly 
warmed upon his ſtomach. 

IT would be tedious to enumerate all the bad 
effects which flow from drinking cold liquors when 
the body is hot. Sometimes this has occaſioned im- 
mediate death. Hoarſeneſs, quinſeys, and fevers of 
various kinds, are its common conſequences. Nei- 
ther is it ſafe when warm to eat freely of raw fruits, 
ſallads, or the like. Theſe indeed have not fo ſud- 
den an effect on the body as cold liquors, but they are 
notwithſtanding dangerous, and ought to be avoided, 

SITTING in a warm room, and drinking hot liquors 
till the pores are quite open, and immediately going 
into the cold air, is extremely dangerous. Colds, 
coughs, and inflammations, of the breaſt, are the 
uſual effects of this conduct: Yet nothing is more 
common than for people, after they have drunk warm 
liquors for ſeveral hours, to walk or ride a number of 
miles in the coldeſt night, or to ramble about the 
ſtreets. 3 

Prorl E are very apt when a room is hot, to throw 
open a window, and to ſit near it. This is a moſt 
dangerous practice. Any perſon had better ſit with- 
out doors than in ſuch a ſituation, as the current of 
air is directed againſt one particular part of the body. 
Inflammatory fevers and conſumptions have often 
been occaſioned by ſitting or ſtanding thinly clothed 


near 
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near an open window. Nor is ſleeping with open 
windows leſs to be dreaded. That ought never to be 
done even in the hotteſt ſeaſon. I have known me- 
chanics frequently contract fatal diſeaſes, by working 
ſtript at an open window, and would adviſe all of 
them to beware of ſuch a practice. 

NoTHainG expoſes people more to catch cold than 
keeping their own houſes too warm; ſuch perſons 
may be ſaid to live in a fort of hot-houſes; they can 
hardly ſtir abroad to viſit a neighbour, but at the 
hazard of their lives. Were there no other reaſon for 
keeping houſes moderately cool, that alone is ſuffici- 
ent: But no houſe that is too hot can be wholeſome ; 
heat deſtroys the ſpring and elaſticity of the air, and 
renders it leſs fit for expanding the lungs, and the 
other purpoſes of refpiration. Hence it 1s, that con- 
ſumptions and other diſeaſes of the lungs prove ſo 
fatal to people who work in forges, glaſs-houſes, and 
the like. 

SoME are even fo fool-hardy, as to plunge them- 
ſelves when hot in cold water. Not only fevers, but 
madneſs itſelf has frequently been the effect of this 
conduct. Indeed it looks too like the action of a 
madman to deſerve a ſerious eonſideration. 

Taz reſult of all theſe obſervations is, that every 
one ought to avoid, with the utmoſt attention, all 
ſudden tranſitions from heat to cold, and to keep the 
body in as uniform a temperature as poſlible; or, 
where that cannot be done, to take care to let it cool 
gradually. 

PeopLE may imagine that too ſtrict an attention to 
theſe things would tend to render them delicate. So 
far however is this from being our deſign, that the 


very 
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very firſt rule propoſed for preventing eolds, is to 
harden the body by enuring it daily to the open air. 

I SHALL put an end to what relates to this part of 
my ſubje& by giving an abſtract of the juſtly celebra- 
ted advice of Celſus, with reſpect to the preſervation 
of health. A man, ſays he, who is bleſſed with 
good health, ſhould confine himſelf to no particular 
« rules, either with reſpect to regimen or medicine. 
« He ought frequently to diverſify his manner of li- 
eving; to be ſometimes in town, ſometimes in the 
« country; to hunt, fail, indulge himſelf in reſt, but 
« more frequently to uſe exerciſe. He ought to re- 
« fuſe no kind of food that is commonly uſed, but 
“ ſometimes to eat more and ſometimes leſs; ſome- 
« times to make one at an entertainment, and ſome- 
« times to forbear it; to make rather two meals a-day 
« than one, and always to eat heartily, provided he 
« candigeſt it. He ought neither too eagerly to pur- 
&« ſue, nor too ſcrupulouſly to avoid intercourſe with 
* the fair ſex: Pleaſures of this kind, rarely indulg- 
ed, render the body alert and active, but when too 
« frequently repeated, weak and languid. He ſhould 
« be careful in time of health not to deſtroy, by ex- 
«* ceſſes of any kind, that vigour of conſtitution 
- © which ſhould ſupport him under ſickneſs.” 
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OF DISEASES, 


CHAP. XII. 
OF THE KNOWLEDGE AND CURE OF DISEASES. 


HE knowledge of diſeaſes does not depend fo 
much upon ſcientific principles as many ima- 

gine. It is chiefly the reſult of experience and ob- 
ſervation, By attending the ſick, and carefully 
obſerving the various occurrences in diſeaſes, a great 
degree of accuracy may be acquired, bottr in diſtin- 
guiſhing their ſymptoms, and in the application of 
medicines. Hence ſenſible nurſes and other perſons 
who wait upon the ſick often know diſcaſes better 
than thoſe who have been bred to phyſic. We do not 
however mean to inſinuate that a medical education is 
of no uſe: It is doubtleſs of the greateit importance, 
but it never can ſupply the place of obſervation and 
EXPerience. | 

Evezy diſeaſe may be conſidered as an aſſemblage 

of ſymptoms, and muſt be diſtinguiſhed by thoſe 
which are moſt obvious and permanent. Inſtead 
therefore of giving a claſſical arrangement of diſeaſes, 
according to the ſyſtematic method, it will be more 
ſuitable, in a performance of this nature, to give a 
full and accurate deſcription of each particular diſeaſe 
as it occurs; and, where any of the ſymptoms of one 


diſeaſe 
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diſeaſe have a near reſemblance to thoſe of another, 
to take notice of that circumſtance, and at the ſame 
time to point out the peculiar or characteriſtic ſymp- 
toms by which it may be diſtinguiſhed, By a due 
attention to theſe the inveſtigation of diſeaſes will be 
found to be a leſs difficult matter than moſt people 
would at firſt be ready to imagine. 

A PROPER attention to the patient's age, ſex, tem- 
per of mind, conſtitution, and manner of life will 
likewiſe greatly aſſiſt, both in the inveſtigation and 
treatment of diſeaſes. 

Ix childhood the fibres are lax and ſoft, the nerves 
extremely irritable, and the fluids thin; whereas in 
old age the fibres are rigid, the nerves become almoſt 
inſenſible, and many of the veſſels imperviable. Theſe 
and other peculiarities render the diſeaſes of the young 
and aged very different, and of courſe they muſt re- 
quire a different method of treatment. 

FEMALES are liable to many diſeaſes which do not 
afflict the other ſex : beſides, the nervous ſyſtem being 
more irritable in them than in men, their diſeaſes 
require to be treated with greater caution. They are 
leſs able to bear large evacuations, and all ftimu- 
lating medicines ought to be adminiſtered to them 

with a ſparing hand. 

" PaxrrTicuULax conſtitutions not only diſpoſe perſons 
to peculiar diſeaſes, but likewiſe render it neceſſary to 
treat theſe diſeaſes in a peculiar manner. A delicate 
perſon, for example, with weak nerves, who lives 
moſtly within doors, muſt not be treated, under any 
diſeaſe, preciſely in the ſame manner as one who is 
hardy and robuſt, and who is much expoſed to the 
open air, | 
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Tus temper of mind ought to be carefully attend- 
ed to in diſeaſes. Fear, anxiety, and a fretful tem- 
per both occalion and aggravate diſeaſes. © In vain do 


we apply medicines to the body to remove maladies 
which proceed from the mind. When it is affected, 


the beſt medicine is to ſooth the paſſions, to divert 


the mind from anxious thought, and to keep the pa- 


tient as eaſy and cheerful as paſſible. 


ATTENTION ought likewiſe to be paid to the. cli- 


mate, or place where the patient lives, the air he 


breathes, his diet, &c. Such as live in low marſhy 
ſituations are ſubject to many diſeaſes which are un- 
known to the inhabitants of high countries. Thoſe 
who breathe the impure air of cities have many mala- 


dies to which the more happy ruſtics are entire 
ſtrangers. Perſons who feed groſsly, and indulge in 
ſtrong liquors, are liable to diſeaſes which do not 


affect the temperate and abſtemious, &c. 

Ir has already been obſerved that the different oc- 
cupations and ſituations in life diſpoſe men to pecu- 
liar diſeaſes. It is therefore neceſſary to inquire into 
the patient's occupation, manner of life, &c. This 
will not only aſſiſt us in finding out the diſeaſe, but 
will likewiſe direct us in the treatment of it. It would 
be very imprudent to treat the laborious and the 
ſedentary exactly in the ſame manner, even ſuppoſing 
them to labour under the ſame diſeaſe, 

IT will likewiſe be proper to enquire whether the 
diſeaſe be conſtitutional or accidental; whether it has 
been of long or ſhort duration; whether it proceeds 
from any great and ſudden alteration in the diet, 
manner of life, &c. The ſtate of the patient's belly 
and of the other evacuations, ought alſo to be inquired 

into 3 
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into; and likewiſe whether he can with eaſe perform 
all che vital and animal — as breathing, di- 
geſtion, &c. 

LasTLy, it will be proper to inquire what diſeaſes 
the patient has formerly been liable to, and what 
medicines were moſt beneficial to him ; if he has a 
ſtrong averſion to any particular drug, &c. 

As many of the indications of cure may be anſwered 
by diet alone, it is always the firſt thing to be attend- 
ed to in the treatment of diſeaſes. Thoſe wha know 
no better, imagine that every thing which goes by the 
name of a medicine poſſeſſes ſome wonderful power 
or ſecret charm, and think, if the patient ſwallows 
enough of drugs, that he muſt do well. This miſ- 
take has many ill conſequences. It makes people 
truſt to drugs and neglect their own endeavours z be- 
ſides, it diſcourages all attempts to relieve the ſick, 
where medicines cannot be obtained. 

Menicines are no doubt uſeful in their place, and, 
when adminiftered with prudence, they may do much 
good; but when they are put in place of every thing 
elſe, or adminiſtered at random, which is not ſeldom 
the cafe, they muſt do miſchicf. We would there- 
fore wiſh to call the attention of mankind from the 
purſuit of ſecret medicines to ſuch things as they are 
acquainted with, The proper regulation of theſe 
may often do much good, and there is little danger 
of their ever doing hurt. 

Evzxy diſeaſe weakens the digeſtive powers. The 
diet ought therefore, in all diſeaſes, to be light and 
of eaſy digeſtion. It would be as prudent for a per- 
ſon with a broken leg to attempt to walk, as for one 
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in a fever to eat the fame kind of food, and in the 
ſame quantity, as whcn he was in perfect health, 
Even abſtinence alone will often cure a fever, eſpeci- 

ally when it has been occaſioned by exceſs in eating 
or drinking. 

in all fevers attended with inflammation, as pleu- 
riſies, peripneumonies, &c. thin gruels, wheys, wa- 
tery intuſions of mucilaginous plants, roots, &c. are 
not only proper for the patient's food, but they 
are like iſe the beſt medicines which can be ad- 
miniſtered. 

Is fevers of a flow, nervous, or putrid kind, 
where there are no ſymptoms of inflammation, and 
where the patient muſt be ſupported with eordials, 
that intention can always be more eticctually anſwered 
by nourithing diet and generous wines, than by any 
medicines yet known. 

Nos is a proper attention to diet of leſs 1 importance 
in chronic than in acute diſeaſes. Perſons afflicted 
with low ſpitits, wind, weak nerves, and other hypo- 
chondriacal affections, generally find more benefit 
from the uſe of ſolid food and generous liquors, 
than from all the cordial and carminative medicines 
which can be adminiſtered to them. 

Taz ſcurvy, that moſt obſtinate malady, will 
ſooner yield to a proper vegetable diet than to all the 
boaſted antiſcorbutic remedies of the ſhops. 

Iv conſumptions, when the humours are vitiated, 
and the ſtomach ſo much weakened as to be unable to 
digeſt the ſolid fibres of animals, or even to aſſimu- 
late the juices of vegetables, a diet conſiſting chiefly 


of milk will not only _— the patient, but — 
often 
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often cure the diſeaſe after every other medicine has 
failed. S 
Nox is an attention to other things of leſs import- 
ance than to diet. The ſtrange in fatuation which 
has long induced people to ſhut up the fick from all 
communication with the external air has done great 
miſchief. Not only in fevers, but in many other 
diſeaſes, the patient will reccive more benefit from 
having the freſh air prudently admitted into his 
chamber, than from all the medicines which can be 
given him. 

Exercise may likewiſe, in many cafes, be con- 
ſidered as a medicine. Sailing, or riding on horſe- 
back, for example, will be of more ſervice in the 
cure of conſumptions, glandular obſtructions, &c. 
than any medicine yet known. In diſeaſes which 
proceed from a relaxcd ſtare of the ſolids, the cold 
bath and other parts of the gymnaſtic regimen, will 
be found equally beneficial. 

Few things are of greater importance, in the cure 
of diſeaſes, than cleanlinels. When a patient is 
ſuffered to he in dirty cloaths, whatever pertpires 
from his body is again reſorbed, or taken up into it, 
which ſerves to nouriſh the diſeaſe, and increaſe the 
danger. Many diſeaſes may be cured by cleanlineſs 
alone; moſt of them may be mitigated by it, and in 
all of them it is highly neceſſary both for the patient 
and thoſe who attend him. 

Many other obſervations, were it neceſſary, might 
be adduced to prove the importance of a proper regi- 
men in diſeaſes. Regimen will often cure diſeaſes 
without medicine, but medicine will ſeldom ſucceed 
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where a proper regimen is neglected. For this reaſon 
in the treatment of diſeaſes, we have always given the 


firſt place to regimen. Thoſe who are afraid to uſe 


medicines may confine themſelves to it only. For 
others, who have more knowledge, we have recom- 
mended ſome of the moſt fimple, but approved, 
forms of medicine in every diſeaſe. Theſe however 
are never to be adminiſtered but by people of better 
underſtanding ; ; nor even by them without the Steat- 
eſt precaution. 


„—„ — —_— —_— 
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CHAP. XIII. 
OF FEVERS IN GENERAL. 


S more than one half of mankind is faid to periſh 
by fevers, it is of importance to be acquainted 
with their cauſes, The moſt general cauſes of fevers 
are, infection, errors in diet, unwholeſome air, violent 
emotions of mind, ſuppreſſion of uſual evacuations, ex- 
ternal or internal injuries, and extreme degrees of heat or 
cod. As moſt of theſe have already been treated of 
at conſiderable length, and their effects ſhewn, we 
ſhall not now reſume the conſideration of them, but 
mall only recommend it to all, as they would wiſh to 
avoid fevers and other fatal diſeaſes, to pay the moſt 
punctual attention to theſe articles. 

Fzvess are not only the moſt frequent of all diſ- 
eafes, but they are likewiſe the moſt complex: In the 
moſt imple ſpecies of fever there is always a combi- 
nation of ſeveral different ſymptoms. The diſtinguiſh- 


ing 
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ing ſymptoms of fever are, increaſed beat, frequency of 


Pulſe, loſs of appetite, general debility, and a difficulty in 


performing ſome af the vital or animal functions. The 


other ſymproms uſually attendant on fevers are, nau- | 


ſca, thirſt, anxiety, wearineſs, waſting of the fleſh, 


want of ſleep, or the ſleep diſturbed and nat refreſhing. x 
Warn the fever comes on gradually, the patient. 


generally. complains. firſt of languor or liſtleſſneſs, 


ſoreneſs of the fleſh, or of the bones, as the country 
people expreſs it, heavineſs of the head, loſs of appe- 


tite, ſickneſs, with clammineſs of the mouth ; after 
ſome time come on exceſſive hear, violent thirſt, ina- 
bility to ſleep, &c. 

Warn the fever attacks ſuddenly, it always be- 
gins with an uneaſy ſenſation of exceſſive cold, accom- 
panied with debility and loſs of appetite, frequently 
the cold is attended with ſhivering, oppreſſion abqpt 
che heart, and ſickneſs at ſtomach or vomiting. 

EFzvsRs are divided into continual, remitting, * 
termitting, and ſuch as are attended with cutaneous 
eruption or topical inflammation, as the ſmall-pox, 
eryſipelas, &c. By a continual fever is meant that 
which never leaves the patient during the whole courſe 
of the diſeaſe, or which ſhews no remarkable increaſe 
or abatement in the ſymptoms. This kind of fever is 
likewiſe divided into acute, ſlow, and malignant. The 
fever is called acute when its progreſs is quick, and 
the ſymptoms violent; but when theſe are more gen- 
tle, it is generally denominated ſow. When livid or 
petechial ſpots ſhew a putrid ſtate of the humours, 
the fever is called malignant, putrid, or petecbial. 

A REMITTING fever differs from a continval only 
in degree. It has frequent increales and eg 
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exacerbations and remiſſions, but never wholly leaves 


the patient during the courſe of the diſeaſe. Inter- 
mitting fevers, or agues, are thoſe which, during the 


time that the patient may be ſaid to be ill, have evi- 
dent intervals or remiſſions of the ſymptoms; 

As a fever is only an effort of Nature to free her- 
ſelf from an offending caule, it is the buſineſs of thoſe 
who have the care of the ſick, to obſerve with dili- 
cence which way Nature points, and to endeavour to 
aſſiſt her operations. Our bodies are ſo framed as to 
nave a conſtant tendency to expel or throw off what- 
ever is injurious to health, This is generally done by 
urine, ſweat, ſtool, expectoration, vomit, or ſome 
other evacuation. 

Tura is reaſon to belle ve, if the efforts of Nature, 
at the beginning of a fever, were duly attended to and 
promoted, it would ſelidom continue long; but when 
her attempts are either neglected or counteracted, it 
is no wonder if the diſcaſe proves fatal. There are 
daily inſtances of perſons who, after catching cold, 
have all the ſymptoms of a beginning fever; bur by 
keeping warm, drinking diluting liquors, bathing 
their feet in warn water, &c. the ſymptoms in a few 
hours diſappear, and the danger is prevented. When 
fevers of a putrid kind threaten, the beſt method of 
obviating their effects is by repeated vomits. 

Our deſign is not to enter into a critical inquiry 
into the nature and immediate cauſes of fevers; but 
to mark their moſt obvious ſymptoms, and to point 
out the proper treatment of the patient with reſpect to 
his diet, drink, air, &c. in the different ſtages of the 
diſeale. In theſe articles the inclinations of the pa- 
tient will, in a great meaſure, direct our conduct. 

| ALwost 
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ALMOST every perſon in a fever complains of great 
thirſt, and calls out for drink, eſpecially of a cooling 
nature. This at once points out the uſe of water, and 
other cooling and diluting liquors. What is fo likely 
to abate the heat, attenuate the humours, remove 
tpaſms and obſtructions, promote peripiration, in- 
creaſe the quantity of urine, and, in ſhort, produce 
every falutary effect in an ardent or inflammatory 
tever, as drinking plentifully of water, thin gruel, 
or any other weak diluting liquor, of which water is 
the baſis? The neceſſity of diluting liquors is pointed 
out by the dry tongue, the parched ſkin, and the 
burning heat, as well as by the unquenchable thirſt 
of the patient. 

May cooling liquors, which are extremely grate- 
ful to patients in a fever, may be prepared from fruits, 
as decoctions of tamarinds, apple tea, orange-whey, 
and the like. Mucilaginous liquors might alſo be 
prepared from marſhmallow roots, linſeed, lime- tree 
buds, and other mild vegetables. Theſe liquors, 
eſpecially when acidulated, are highly agreeable to 
the patient, and thould never be denied him, 5 

Arx the beginning of a fever the patient generally 
complains of great laſſitude or wearineſs, and has no 
inclination to move. This evidently ſhews the pro- 

priety of keeping him eaſy, and, it poſſible, in bed; 
lying in bed relaxes the ſpaſms, abates the violence 
of the circulation, and gives Nature an opportunity 
of exerting all her force to overcome the diſeaſe. 
The bed alone would often remove a fever at the be- 
ginning ; but when the patient ſtruggles with the diſ- 
eaſe, inſtead of driving it off, he only fixes it the 
deeper, and renders it more dangerous, This ob- 
Be ſervation 
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ſervation is too often verified in travellers, who hap- 

pen when on a journey to be ſeized with a fever. 

Their anxiety to get home induces them to travel with 

the frver upon them, which * ſeldom fails to 
render it fatal. 

In fevers the mind as well as the body ſhould be 
kept eaſy. Company is ſeldom agreeable to the ſick. 
Indeed every thing that diſturbs the imagination in- 
creaſes the diſeaſe; for which reaſon every perſon in 
a fever ought to be kept perfectly quiet, and neither 
allowed to ſee nor hear any thing that may in the leaſt 
affect or diſcompole his mind. 

Tuoven the patient in a fever has the oreateſt i in- 
clination for drink, yet he ſeldom has any appetite 
for ſolid food; hence the impropriety of loading his 
ſtomach with victuals is evident. Much ſolid food 
in a fever is every way hurttul, It oppreſſes nature, 
and inſtead of nouriſhing the patient, ſerves only to 
feed the diſeaſe. What food the patient takes ſhould 
be in ſmall quantity, light, and of eaſy digeſtion. It 
ought to be chiefly of the vegetable _ as * 
roaſted apples, gruels, and ſuch like, - 

Poor people, when any of their de are 9 
in, run directly to their rich neighbours for cordials, 
and pour wine, ſpirits, &c. into the patient, who per- 
haps never had been accuſtomed to taſte, ſuch liquors 
when in health. If there be-any degree of fever, this 
conduct mult increaſe it, and if there be none, this 
is the ready way to raiſe one. Stuffing the patient 
with ſeetmeats and other delicacies, is likewiſe very 
pernicious. Theſe are always harder to digeſt than 
common food, and cannot fail to hurt the ſtomach. 
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Nor him is more deſired by a patient in a fever 
than freſh air. It not only removes his anxiety, but 
cools the blood, revives the ſpirits, and proves every 
way beneficial. Many patients are in a manner ſtifled 
to death in fevers, for want of freſh air; yet ſuch is 
the unaccountable infatuation of moſt people, that 
the moment they think a perſon in a fever, they ima- 
gine he ſhould be kept in a cloſe chamber, into which 
not one particle of freſh air muſt be admitted. Inftead 
of this there ought to be a conſtant ſtream of freſh 
air into a ſick perſon's chamber, fo as to keep it mo- 
derately cool. Indeed irs degree of warmth ought 
never to be greater than is agreeable to one in perfect 
health. 

NoTaixc ſpoils the air of a ſick perſon's chamber, 
or hurts the patient more, than a number of people 
breathing in it. When the blood is inflamed, or the 
humours in a putrid ſtate, air that has been breathed 
repeatedly will greatly increaſe the diſeaſe. Such air 
not only loſes its ſpring, and becomes unfit for the 
purpoſe of reſpiration, but acquires a noxious qua- 
lity, which renders it in a manner poiſonous to the 
ſick. a 

In fevers, when the patient's ſpirits are low and de- 
| preſſed, he is not only to be ſupported with cordials, 
but every method ſhould be taken to cheer and com- 
fort his mind. Many, from a miſtaken zeal, when 
they think a perſon in danger, inſtead of ſolacing his 
mind with the hopes and conſolations of religion, 
fright him with the views of hell and damnation. It 
would' be unſuitable here ro dwell upon the impro- 
priety and dangerous conſequences of this conduct; 

it 
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it often hurts the body, and there i 1s reaſon to believe 
ſeldom benefits the ſoul. 

AmoncsT common people, the very name of a 
fever generally {ſuggeſts the neceſſity of bleeding, 
This notion ſeems to have taken its riſe from moſt 
fevers in this country having been formerly of an in- 
flammatory nature; but true inflammatory fevers are 
no ſeldom to be met with, Sedentary occupations, 
and a different manner of living, has fo changed the 
ſtate of dilcaſes in Britain, that there is now hardly 
one fever in ten where the lancet is neceſſary. In moſt 
low, nervous, and putrid fevers, which are now fo 
common, bleeding is really hurtful, as it weakens the 
patient, ſinks his fpirits, &c. We would recommend 
this general rule, never to bleed at the beginning of 
2 fever, unleſs there be evident ſigns of inflammation. 
Bleeding is an excellent medicine when neceſſary, but 
ſhould never be wantonly performed. 

Ir is likewiſe a common notion, that it is always 
neceſſary to raiſe a ſweat in the beginning of a fever. 
As fevers often proceed from an obſtructed perſpira- 
tion, this notion is not ill founded. If the patient 
only lies in bed, bathes his feet and legs in warm 
water, and drinks freely of water-gruel, or any other 
weak, diluting liquor, he will ſeldom fail to perſpire 
freely. Tue warmth ef the bed, and the diluting 
drink will relax the univerſal ſpaſm, which generally 
affects the ſolids at the beginning of a fever; it will 
open the pores, and promote the perſpiration, by 
means of which the fever may often be carried off. 
But inſtead of this, the common practice is to heap 
clothes upon the patient, and to give him things of a 

hot 
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hot nature, as ſpirits, ſpiceries, &c. which fire his 
blood, increaſe the ſpaſms, and render the diſeaſe 
mare dangerous. 

Ix all fevers a proper attention ſhould be paid to 
the patient's longings. Theſe are the calls of Nature, 
and often point out what may be of real uſe. Patients 
are not indeed to be indulged in every thing that the 
ſickly appetite may crave; but it is generally right to 
let them have a little of what they eagerly deſire, 
though it may not ſeem altogether proper. What the 
patient longs for, his ſtomach will generally digeſt , 
and ſuch things have ſometimes a very happy effect. 

Waey a patient is recovering from a fever, great 
care is neceſſary to prevent a relapſe. Many perſons, 
by too ſoon imagining themſelves well, have loſt their 
lives, or contracted other diſeaſes of an obſtinate na- 
ture. As the body after a fever is weak and delicate, 
it is neceſſary to guard againſt catching cold, Mode- 
rate exerciſe in the open air will be of uſe, but great 
fatigue is by all means to be avoided ; agreeable com- 
| pany will alſo have a good effect. The diet muſt be 
light, but nouriſhing, It ſhould be taken frequently, 
but in ſmall quantities. It is dangerous at ſuch a 
time to eat as much as the ſtomach may crave. 


C HAP. XIV. 


OF INTERMITTING FEVERS OR 
AGUES: my 


T* TE RMI TTING fevers afford the beſt oppor- 
A tunity both of obſervi g the nature of a fever, 
and alſo the effects of medicine. No perſon « can be at 
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\ 4 loſs to diſtinguiſh an intermitting fever from any 
other, and the proper medicine * 1 is now almoſt 
- univerſally known. 

Tux ſeveral kinds of 1 intermitting So eee 
names from the period in which the fit returns, as 
quotidian, tertian, quartan, &c. 

CAUSES. Agues are occaſioned by effluvia 
from putrid ſtagnating water. This is evident from 
their abounding in rainy ſeaſons, and being moſt fre- 
quent in countries where the ſoil is marſhy, as in 
Holland, the Fens of Cambridgeſhire, the Hundreds 
of Eſſex, &c. This diſeaſe may alſo be occaſioned 
by eating too much ſtone-fruit, by a poor watery 
diet, damp houſes, evening dews, lying upon the 
_ damp ground, watching, fatigue, depreſſing paſſions, 
and the like. When the inhabitants of a high coun- 

try remove to a low one, they are generally ſeized 
with intermitting fevers, and to ſuch the diſeaſe is 
molt apt to prove fatal. In a word, whatever relaxes 
the ſolids, diminiſhes the perſpiration, or obſtructs 
the circulation in the capillary or ſmall veſſels, diſ- 
poſes the body to agues. 
 SYMPTOMS.——An intermitting fever gene- 
rally begins with a pain of the head and loins, wea- 
. rineſs of the limbs, coldneſs of the extremities, 
ſtretching, yawning, with ſometimes great ſickneſs 
and vomiting z to which ſucceed ſhivering and vio- 
| lent ſhaking, Afterwards the ſkin becomes moiſt, 
and a profuſe ſweat breaks out, which generally ter- 
minates the fit or paroxyſm. Sometimes indeed the 
diſeaſe comes on fuddenly, when the perſon thinks 
himſelf in * but it is more commonly 
| preceded 
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preceded by liſtleffneſs, loſs of appetite, atid . che 
ſymptoms mentiancd above. c =] > {-/ 
REGIMEN.—— While the fit continues, the pa- 
tient ought to drink freely of water- gruel, -orange- 
whey, weak camomile-tea; or, if Ris ſpirits be low, 
ſmall wine-whey, ſharpened wich the juice of lemon. 
All his drink ſhould be warm, as that will aſſiſt in 
bringing on the Feat, and conſequently Is 
paroxyfm . 
Berwzas 4 paroxyſms the patient muſt be as 
ported with. food that is nouriſhing, but light and 
eaſy of digeſtion; as veal or chicken broths, ſago 
gruel with a "itcle wine, light puddings, and fach 
like. His drink may be imall negas, acidulated with 
the juice of lemons or oranges, and ſometimes a little 
weak punch. He ought likewiſe to drink infuſions 
of bitter herbs, as camomile, wormwood, or water- 
trefoil, and may now and then take a glaſs of ſmall 


wine, in which gentian root, centaury, or ſome other 


bitter, has been infuſed. 

As the chief intentions of cure in an ague are to 
brace the ſolids, and promote perſpiration, the patienc 
- ought to take as much exerciſe between the fits as he 


can bear. If he be able to go abroad, riding on 


horſeback, or in a machine, will be of great ſervice. 
But if he cannot bear that kind of exerciſe, he ought 
to take ſuch as his ſtrength will permit. Nothing 
tends more to prolong an intermitting fever, than! in- 
dulging a lazy indolent — 


It has been foung that twenty or eng- ve drops of laudanum 
put into a cup of the patient's drink, and given abdut half an hour 
after the commencement of the hot fit; promote the ſwear, ſhortens 
the fit, relieves the head, and tends greatly to remove the diſeaſe, 
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InTERMITTING fevers, under a proper regimen, 
will often go off without medicine; and when the 
diſeaſe is mild, in an open dry country, there is ſel- 
dom any danger from aliowtng it to take its courſe ; 
but when the patient's ſtrength ſeems to decline, or 
the paroxyſins are ſo violent, that his life is in dan - 
ger, medicine ought immediately to be adminiſtered. 
This however ſhould never be done till the diſcaſe be 
properly formed, that is to ſay, till the patient has 
had ſeveral firs of ſhaking and ſweating. 

MEDICINE. -— The firſt thing to be done in 
the cure of an intermitting fever, is to cleanſe the 


ſtomach and bowels. This not only renders the ap- 


plication of other medicines more ſafe, but likewiſe 
more efficacious. In this diſeaſe the ſtomach is ge- 
nerally loaded with cold viſcid phlegm, and fre- 
quently great quantities of bile are diſcharged by vo- 
mit; which plainly points out the neceſſity of ſuch 
evacuations. Vomits are therefore to be adminiſter- 
ed before the patient takes any other medicine. A 
doſe of ipecacoanha will generally anſwer this purpoſe 
very well. A ſcruple or half a dram of the powder 
will be ſufficient for an adult, and for a younger per- 
ſon the doſe mult be leſs in proportion. After the 
vomit begins to operate, the patient ought to drink 
plentifully of weak camomile tea. The vomit ſhould 
be taken two or three hours before the return of the 
fit, and may be repeated at the diſtance of three or 


four days. Vomits not only cleanſe the ſtomach, but 


increaſe the perſpiration, and all the other ſecretions, 
which render them of ſuch importance, that they 


often cure intermitting fevers without the afiſtance of 


any other medicine, 6 
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Punx medicines are likewiſe uleful, and often 


necefſary, in-intermitting fevers. A ſmart purge has 
been known to cure an obſtinate ague, after the Pe- 
ruvian bark and other medicines had been uſed in 
vain. Vomits however are more ſuitable in this diſ- 


eaſe, and render purging leſs neceſſary ; but it the 


patient be afraid to rake a vomit, he ought in this 
cale to clcanſe the bowels by a doſe or two of glauber 
ſalts, jalap, or rhubarb. | 

BrEEDIN G may ſometimes be proper at the begin- 
ning of an intetmitting fever, when exceſiive heat, a 
delirium, &c. give reaſon to ſuſpect an inflammation ; 
but as tha blood is ſeldam in an inflammatory ſtate in 
intermitting fevers, this operation is rarely neceſſary. 
When frequently repeated it tends to prolong the dit- 
eaſe. 


AFTER proper evacuations, the patient may {ately 


uſe the Peruvian bark, which may be taken in any 
way that is molt agreeable to him. No preparation 
of che bark fcems to anſwer better than the molt ſim- 
ple form in which it can be given, viz. in powder. 
Iwo ounces of the beſt jeſuits bark, finely pow- 
dered, may be divided inta twenty-· four doſes. Theſe 
may either be made into boluffes, as they are uſed, 
with a little ſyrup of lemon, or mixed in a glaſs of red 


wine, a Cup of camomile tea, water-gruel, or any 


other drink that is more agreeable to the patient. 

Is an ague which returns every day, one of the 
above doſcs may be taken every two hours Caring the 
interval of the firs, By this method the patient will 
be able to take five or fix doſes between each paroxyſm. 
In a tertian, or third- day ague, it will be ſufficient to 
take a doſe every third hour, during the interval, 
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and in a quartan every fourth. If the patient cannot 
take ſo large a doſe of the bark, he may divide each 
of the powders into two parts, and take one every 
hour, &c. For a young perſon, a ſmaller quantity 
of this medicine will be ſufficient, and the doſe muſt 
be adapted to the age, conſtitution, and violence of 
the ſymptoms, 

Tus above quantity of bark will ſeldom fail to ſtop 
an ague; the patient however ought not to leave off 
taking the medicine as ſoon as the paroxyſms are 
ſtopped, but ſhould continue to uſe it till there is 
reaſon to believe the diſeaſe is entirely overcome. 
Moſt of the failures in the cure of this diſeaſe are 
owing to patients not continuing to uſe the medicine 
long enough. They are generally directed to take it 
till the fits are ſtopped, then to leave it off, and begin 
again at ſome diſtance of time ; by which means the 
diſeaſe gathers ſtrength, and ofren returns with as 
much violence as before. A relapſe may always be 
prevented by the patient's continuing to take ſmall 
doſes of the medicine for ſome time after the ſymp- 
toms diſappear. This is both the moſt ſafe and effec- 
tual method of cure. „ 

Ax ounce of gentian root, calamus aromaticus, and 
orange- peel, of each half an ounce, with three or 
four handfuls of camomile flowers, and an handful 
of coriander-ſced, all bruiſed together in a mortar, 
may be uſed in form of infuſion or tea. About half 
an haudful of theſe ingredients may be put into a 
tea-pot, and an Engliſh pint of boiling water poured 
on them. A cup of this infuſion drank three or four 
times a-day will greatly promote the cure. Such 
patients as Cannot drink the watery infuſion, may 

put 


* 
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put two handfuls of the ſame ingredients into a bottle 
of white wine, and take a glaſs of it twice or thrice 
a-day. If patients drink freely of the above, or any 


other proper infuſion of bitters, a ſmaller quantity of 


bark than is generally uſed, will be ſufficient to cure 
an ague *, 

Trose who cannot ſwallow the bark in ſubſtance, 
may take it in decoction or infuſion. An ounce of 
bark in powder may be infuſed in a bottle of white 
wine for four or five days, frequently ſhaking the 
bottle, afterwards let the powder ſubſide, and pour 
off the clear liquor. A wine glaſs may be drank 
three or four times a-day, or oftener, as there is oc- 
caſion. If a decoction be more agreeable, an ounce 
of the bark, and two drams of ſnake-root bruiſed, 
with an equal quantity of ſalt of wormwood, may be 
boiled in a quart of water, into an Engliſh pint. To 
the ſtrained liquor may be added an equal quantity of 
red wine, and a glaſs of it taken frequently. 

Is obſtinate agues the bark will be found much 
more efficacious when aſſiſted by brandy or other 
warm cordials, than taken alone. This I have had 
frequently occaſion to obſerve in a country where 
intermitting fevers were endemical. The bark ſeldom 


' ® There is reaſon to believe, that ſundry of our own plants er 


barks, which are very bitter and aſtringent, would ſucceed in the - 


cure of intermitting fevers, eſpecially when aſſiſted by aromatics. 
Bur as the Peruvian bark has been long approved in the cure of this 
diſeaſe, and is now to be obtained at a vety reaſonable rate, it is 
of leſs importance to ſearch after new medicines. We cannot 
however omit taking notice, that the Peruvian bark is very often 
adulterated, and that it requires conſiderable ſkill to diſtinguiſh 
between the genuine and the falſe. This ought to make people 
very cautious of whom they purchaſe it. 
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ſucceeded unleſs aſſiſted by fnake root, ginger, ca- 
nella alba, or ſome other warm aromatic. When the 
firs are very frequent and violent, in which cafe the 


fever often approaches towards an inflammatory na- 


ture, it will be ſafer to leave out the aromatics, and 
to add ſalt of tartar in their ſtead. But in an obſti- 
nate tertian or quartan, in the end of autumn or be- 
ginning of winter, warm and cordial medicines are 
ablolutely neceſſary *, 

As autumnal and winter agues generally prove 
much more obſtinate than thoſe which atrack the 
patient in ſpring or ſummer; it will be neceſſary to 
continue the uſe of medicines longer in the former 
than in the latter. A perſon who is ſeized with an 
intermitting fever in the beginning of winter, ought 
frequently, if the ſeaſon proves rainy, to take a little 
medicine, although the diſeaſe may ſeem to be cured, 
to prevent a relapſe, till the return of the warm ſea- 
ton. He ought likewiſe to take care not to be much 
abroad in wet weather, eſpecially in cold eaſterly 
winds. 

Wu agues are not properly cured, they often 
degenerate into obſtinate chronical diſeaſes, as the 
dropſy, jaundice, &c. For this reaſon all poſſible 


care ſhould be taken to have them radically cured, 


before the humours be vitiated, and the coullitution 
ſpoiled. 


In obſlinate agues, when the patient is old, the habit phleg 
matic, the ſeaſon rainy, the ſituation damp, or the likes, it will be 
neceſlary to mix with two ounces of the bark half an ounce of 
Vrrginian ſoake-root, and a quarter of an ounce of ginger, or 
ſome other warm aromatic; but when the ſymptoms are of an in- 
flammatory nature, half an ounce of ſalt of wormwood or ſalt of 
tartar may be added to the above quantity of bark. 
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Tuovon nothing is more rational than the method 
of treating intermitting fevers, yet, by ſome ſtrange 
infatuation, more charms and whimſical remedies are 
daily ufed for removing this than any other diſeaſe. 
There is hardly an old woman who is not poſſeſſed of 
a noſtrum for ſtopping an ague; and it is amazing 
with what readineſs their pretenſions are believed. 
Thoſe in diſtreſs eagerly graſp at any thing that pro- 
miſes ſudden relief; but the ſhorteſt way is not always 
the beſt in the treatment of diſeaſes. The only me- 
thod to obtain a fate and laſting cure, is gradual- 
ly to aſſiſt Nature in removing the cauſe of the dil- 
order, 

Some indeed try bold, or rather fool-hardy expe- 
riments to cure agues, as drinking great quantities of 
ſtrong liquor, jumping into a river, &c. Theſe may 
| ſometimes have the deſired effect, but mult always 
be attended with danger. When there 1s any degree 
of inflammation, or the leaſt tendency to it, ſuch ex- 
periments may prove fatal. The only patient whom 
remember to have loſt in an intermitting fever, evi- 
dently killed himſelf by drinking ſtrong liquor, which 
forme perſon had perſuaded him would prove an infal- 
lible remedy. 

Maxx dirty things are extolled for the cure of 


intermitting fevers, as cobwebs, ſnuffings of candles, 


&c. Though theſe may ſometimes ſucceed, yet their 
very naſtineſs is ſufficient ro ſet them aſide, eſpecially 
when cleanly medicines will anſwer the purpoſe better. 
The only medicine that can be depended upon, for 
thoroughly curing an iatermitting fever, is the Peru- 
vian bark. It may always be uſed with ſafety: and 
I can honeſtly declare, that in all my practice I never 
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knew it fail, when combined with the medicines men- 
tioned above, and duly perſiſted in. 

Wurz agues are endemical, even children are 
often afflicted with that diſeaſe. Such patients are 
very difficult to cure, as they can ſeldom be prevailed 
upon to take the bark, or any other diſagreeable 
medicine. One method of rendering this medicine 
more palatable is, to make it into a mixture with diſ- 
tilled waters and ſyrup, and afterwards to give it an 
agreeable ſharpneſs with the elixir or ſpirit of vitriol, 
This both improves the medicine, and takes off the 
nauſeous taſte. In caſes where the bark cannot be 


adminiſtered, the ſaline mixtyre may be given with 


advantage to children “. 

Wine-waey is a very proper drink for a child in 
an ague; to half an Engliſh pint of which may, be 
put a tea-ſpoonful of the ſpirit of hartſhorn. Exer- 
ciſe is likewiſe of conſiderable ſervice; and when the 
diſeaſe proves obſtinate, the child ought, if poſſible, 
to be removed to a warm dry air. The food ought 
to be nouriſhing, and ſometimes a little generous 
wine ſhould be allowed. 

To children and ſuch as cannot ſwallow the bark, 
or when the ſtomach will not bear it, it may be given 
by clyſter. Half an ounce or the extract of bark dil- 
ſolved in four ounces of warm water, with the addition 
of half an ounce of ſweet oil, and fix or eight drops 
of laudanum, is the form recommended by Dr. Lind 
for an adult, and this to be repeated every fourth 
hour, or oftener, as the occaſion ſhall require. For 
children the quantity of extract and laudanum mult 


ges Appendix, Saline mixture. 
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be proportionally leſſened. Children have been cured 
of agues by making them wear a waiſtcoat with pow- 
dered bark quilted between the folds of it ; by bath- 
ing them frequently in a ſtrong decoction of the bark, 
and by rubbing the ſpine with ſtrong ſpirits, or with 
a mixture of equal parts of laudanum and the ſapo- 
naceous liniment. 

Ws have been the more full upon this diſeaſe, 
| becauſe it is very common, and becauſe few patients 
in an ague apply to phyſicians unleſs in extremities. 
There are however many caſes in which the diſeaſe is 
very irregular, being complicated with other diſeaſes, 
or attended with ſymptoms which are both very dan- 
gerous, and very difficult to underſtand. All theſe 
we have purpoſcly paſſed over, as they would only 
bewilder the generality of readers. When the diſ- 
eaſe is very irregular, or the ſymptoms dangerous, the 
patient ought immediately to apply to a phyſician, 
and ftriftly to follow his advice. 

To prevent agues, people muſt endeavour to avoid 
their cauſes. Theſe have been already pointed out in 
the beginning of this ſection; we (hal! therefore only 
add one preventive medicine, which may be of ule to 
ſuch as are obliged to live in low marſhy countries, 
or who are liable to frequent attacks of this diſeaſe. 

TaxE an ounce of the beſt jeſuits bark, Virginian 
ſnake · root, and orange-peel, of each half an ounce, 
druiſe them altogether, and infuſe for five or ſix 
days in a bottle of brandy, Holland gin, or any good 


ſpirit; afterwards pour off the clear liquor, and take 


a wine-glaſs of it twice or thrice a-day. This indeed 


is recommending a dram ; but the bitter ingredients 
in a great meaſure take off the ill effects of the ſpirit. 
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Thoſe who do not chuſe it in brandy, inay infuſe it in 
wine; and fuch as can bring themſelves to chew the 
bark, will find that method ſucceed very well. Gen- 
tian root, or calamus aromaticus, may allo be chewed 
by turns for the ſame purpoſe. All bitters ſcem to 
be antidotes to agues, eſpecially thoſe that are warm 
and aſtringent. 


CHAP. XV. 
OF AN ACUTE CONTINUAL FEVER. 


HIS fever is denominated acute, ardent, or 
inflammatory. It molt commonly attacks the 
young, or thoſe about the prime or vigour or life, 
eſpecially ſuch as live well, abound with blcod, and 
whole fibres are ſtrong and elaſtic. Ir f-izcs people 
at all ſeaions of the year; but is moſt frequent 1 in the 
ſpring and beginning of ſummer. | 
CAUSES An ardent fever may be occaſioned 
by any thing that overheats the body, or produces 
plethora, as violent exerctie, fleeping in. tne fun, 
drinking ſtrong liquors, eating ſpicerics, a full dict, 
with little exerciſe, &c. It may likewiſe be occa- 
ſioned by whatever obſtructs the perſpiration, as lying 
on the damp ground, drinking cold liquor when the 
body is hot, night-watching, or the like. 
SYMPTOMS. A rigour or chillneſs generally 


uſhers in this fever, which is ſoon ſucceeded by great 
heat, a frequent and full pulſe, a pain of the head, 


dry ſkin, redneſs of the eyes, a florid countenance, 
L pains 
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pains in the back, loins, &c. To theſe ſucceed dif- 
ficulty of breathing, ſickneſs, with an inclination to 
vomit. The-patient complains of great thirſt, has no 
appetite for ſolid food, is reſtleſs, and his tongue 
generally appears black and rough. 

A DELIRIUM, exceſſive reſtleſſneſs, great oppreſſion 
of the breaſt, with laborious reſpiration, ſtarting of 
the tendons, hiccup, cold, clammy ſweats, and an 
involuntary diſcharge of urine, are very dangerous 
ſymptoms. | 

As this diſeaſe is always attended with danger, 
the beſt medical. aſſiſtance ought to be procured as 
ſoon as poſſible. A phyſician: may be of uſe at the 
beginning, but his {kill is often of no avail afterwards, 
Nothing can be more unaccountable than the conduct 
of thoſe who have it in their power, at the beginning 
of a fever, to procure the beſt medical aſſiſtance, yer 
put it off till things come to an extremity. When the 
diſeaſe, by delay or wrong treatment, has become in- 
curable, and has exhauſted the ſtrength of the patient, 
it is in vain to hope for relief from medicine. Phy- 
ſicians may indeed aſſiſt Nature; but their attempts 
muſt ever prove fruitleſs, when ſhe is no longer able 
to co-operate with their endeavours. 


REGIMEN.——From the ſymptoms of this dif- 


eaſe it is evident, that the humours muſt be too 


viſcid and acrimonious ; that the perſpiration, urine, 
ſaliva, and all the other ſecretions, are in too ſmall 
quantiry ; that the veſſels are rigid, and the heat of 
the whole body too great: All theſe clearly point out 
the neceſſity of a regimen, calculated to dilute the 
blood, correct the acrimony of the humours, allay 

the 
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the exceſſive heat, remove the ſpaſmodic ſtricture of 
the veſſels, and promote the ſecretions. 

Trzsz important purpoſes may be greatly pro- 
moted by drinking plentifully of diluting liquors, as 
water gruel, or oatmeal-tea, clear whey, barley- 
water, balm-tea, apple-tea, &c. Theſe may be 
ſharpened with juice of orange, jelly of currants, 
raſpberries, and ſuch-like : Orange - whey is likewiſe 
an excellent cooling drink. It is made by boiling 
among milk and water a bitter orange ſliced till the 
curd ſeparates. If no orange can be had, a lemon, a 
little cream of tartar, or a few ſpoonfuls of vinegar, 
will have the ſame effect. Two or three ſpoonfuls of 
white-wine may occaſionally be added to the liquor 
when boiling. 

If the patient be coſtive, an ounce of tamarinds, 
with two ounces of ſtoned raiſins of the ſun, and a 
couple of figs, may be boiled in three Engliſh piats 
of water to a quart. This makes a very pleaſant 
drink, and may be uſed at diſcretion, The common 
pectoral decoction is likewiſe a very proper drink 
in this diſeaſe. A tea-cupful of it may be taken every 
two hours, or oftener, if the 5 heat and thirſt 
be very great *. 

Tux above liquors muſt all be drank a little warm. 
They may be uſed in ſmaller quantines at the begin- 
ning of a fever, but more freely afterwards, in order 
to aſſiſt in carrying off the morbid matter by the dif- 
ferent excretions. We have mentioned a variety of 
liquors, that the patient may have it in his power to 

® See Appendix, Podteral decocion. 
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chuſe theſe which are moſt agreeable ; and that, when 
tired of one, he may have recourſe to another. 

Tus patient's diet muſt be very ſpare and light. 
All forts of fleſh-meats, and even chicken-broths, are 
to be avoided. He may be allowed groat-gruel, pa- 
nado, or light bread boiled in water; to which may 
be added a few grains of common ſalt, and a little 
ſugar, which will render it more palatable, He may 
eat roaſted apples with a little ſugar, toaſted bread 
with jelly of currants, boiled prunes, &c. 

IT will greatly relieve the patient, eſpecially in an 
hot ſeaſon, to have freſh air frequently let into his 
chamber. This however mult always be done in 
ſuch a manner as not to endanger his catching cold. 

IT is a common practice in fevers to load the pa- 
tient with bed- clothes, under the pretence of making 
him ſweat, or defending him from the cold. This 
cuſtom has many ill effects. It increaſes the heat of 
the bodv, fatigues the patient, and retards inſtead ot 
promoting, the perſpiration. 

Srrrixd upright in bed, if the patient be able to 
bear it, will often have a good effect. It relieves the 
head, by retarding the motion of the blood to the 
brain. But this poſture ought never to be continued 
too long: And if the patient be inclined to ſweat, it 

vill be more ſafe to let him lie, only raiſing his head 
a little with pillows. 

SprINKLING the chamber with vinegar, juice of 
lemon, or vinegar and roſe-water, with a little nitre 
diſſolved in it, will greatly refreſh the patient. This 
ought to be done frequently, * if the weather 
be hot. 
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Tas patient's mouth ſhould be often waſhed with 
a mixture of water and honey, to which a litile vine- 
gar may be added; or with a decoction of figs in bar- 
ley-water. His feet and hands ought likewiſe fre- 
quently to be bathed in lukewarm water; eſpecially 
if the head be affected. 

Tur patient ſhould be kept as quiet and eaſy as 
poſſible. Company, noiſe, and every thing that 
diſturbs the mind is hurtful. Even too much light, 
or any thing that affects the ſenſes, ought to be 
avoided. His attendants ſhould be as few as poſſible, 
and they ought not to be too often changed. His 
inclinations . ought rather to be ſoothed than contra- 
dicted; even the promiſe of what he craves will often 
ſatisfy him as much as its reality. | 

MEDICINE. In this and all other fevers, 
attended with a hard, full, quick pulſe, bleeding is 
of the greateſt importance. This operation ought 
always to be performed as ſoon as the ſymptoms of an 
inflammatory fever appear. The quantity of blood 
to be let, however, mult be in proportion to the 


ſtrength of the patient and the violence of the diſeaſe. 


It after the firſt bleeding the fever ſhould rite, and the 
pulſe become more frequent and hard, there will be 
a neceſſity for repeating it a ſecond, and perhaps a 
third, or even a fourth time, which may be done at 
the diſtance of twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four hours 
from each other, as the ſymptoms require. If the 
pulſe continues ſoft, and the patient is tolerably eaſy 

after the firit bleeding, it ought not to be repeated. 
Is the heat and fever be very great, forty or 
fiity drops of the dulcified, or ſweet ſpirit of vitriol 
may be made into a draught, with an ounce of roſe- 
water, 
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water, two ounces of common water, and half an 
ounce of fimple ſyrup, or a bit of loaf- ſugar. This 
draught may be given to the patient every three or 
four hours while the fever is violent; afterwards, 
once in five or {ix hours will be ſufficient, : 

Ir the patient be afflicted with reaching, or an in- 
clination to vomit, it will be right to aſſiſt Nature's 
attempts, by giving him weak camomile tea or luke- 
warm water to drink. 

Ir the belly be bound, a clyſter of milk and water 
with a little ſalt, and a ſpoonful of ſweet oil or freſh 
butter in it, ought daily to be adminiſtered. Should 
this not have the deſired effect, a tea · ſpoonful of mag- 
neſia alba, or cream of tartar, may be frequently put 
into his drink. He may likewiſe eat tamarinds, 
boiled prunes, roalted apples, and the like. 

Ir about the 1oth, 11th, or 12th day, the pulſe 
becomes more ſoft, the tongue moiſter, and the urine 
begins to let fall a reddiſh ſediment, there is reaſon 
to expect a favourable iſſue to the diſeaſe. But if, 
inſtead ot theſe ſymptoms, the patient's ſpirits grow 
languid, his pulſe finks, and his breathing becomes 
difficult; with a ſtupor, trembling of the nerves, 
ſtarting of the tendons, &c. there 1s reafon to fear 


that the conſequences will be fatal. In this caſe bliſ- 


tering plaſters mult be applied to the head, ancles, 
inſide of the legs or thighs, as there may be occaſion; 
poultices of wheat-bread, muſtard, and vinegar may 
likewiſe be applied to the ſoles of the feet, and the 
patient muſt be ſupported with cordials, as ſtrong 
wine-whey, negas, ſago gruel with wine in it, and 


ſuch like. 
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A PROPER regimen is not only neceſſary during the 
fever, bur likewiſe after the patient begins to recover. 
By neglecting this, many relapſe, or fall into other 
diſeaſes, and continue valetudinary for life. Though 
the body be weak after a fever, yet the food for ſome 
time ought to be rather cleanſing than of too nouriſh- 
ing a nature. The perſon ſhould take great care not 
to exceed in any thing. Too much food, drink, 
exerciſe, company, &c. are carefully to be avoided. 
The mind ought likewiſe to be kept eaſy, and the 
perſon ſhould not attempt to purſue ſtudy, or any 
buſineſs that requires intenſe thinking. | 

Ir the digeſtion be bad, or the perſon be troubled 
at times with feveriſh heats, an infuſion of Peruvian 
bark in cold water will be of uſe. It will ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach, and help to ſubdue the remains of the 
fever. 

Wurx the patient's ſtrength is pretty well reco- 
vered, he ought to take ſome gentle laxative. An 
ounce of tamarinds and a dram of ſena may be 
boiled for a few minutes in an Engliſh pint of water, 
and an ounce of manna diſſolved in the decoction ; 
afterwards it may be ſtrained, and a tea-cupful drank 
every hour till it operates. This doſe may be re- 
peared twice or thrice, five or ſix days intervening 
betwixt each doſe. 

Trosz who follow laborious employments ought 
not to return too ſoon to their labour after a fever, 
but ſhould keep eaſy till their ſtrength and ſpirits be 
recruited, 
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CHAP, XVI. 
OF THE PLEURISY. 
F E true pleuriſy is an inflammation of that 


membrane called the pleura, which lines the 


inſide of the breaſt. It is diſtinguiſhed into the moiſt 
and dry. In the former, the patient ſpits freely ; but 
in the latter, little or none at all. There is likewiſe a 
ſpecies of this diſeaſe, which is called the ſpurious or 
baſtard pleuriſy, in which the pain is more external, 
and chiefly affects the muſcles between the ribs. The 
pleuriſy prevails among labouring people, eſpecially 
ſuch as work without doors, and are of a ſanguine 
conſtitution. It is moſt frequent in the ſpring ſeaſon. 

CAUSES.——The pleuriſy may be occaſioned 
by whatever obſtructs the perſpiration; as cold 
northerly winds; drinking cold liquors when the 
body is hot; ſleeping without doors on the damp 
ground; wet clothes; plunging the body into cold 
water, or expoling it to the cold air, when covered 
with ſweat, &c. It may likewiſe be occaſioned by 
drinking ſtrong liquors ; by the ſtoppage of uſual 
- evacuations z as old ulcers, iſſues, ſweating of the 

feet or hands, &c. the ſudden ſtriking in of any 
eruption, as the itch, the meaſles, or the ſmall - pox. 
Thoſe who have been accuſtomed to bleed at a cer- 
tain ſeaſon of the year, are apt, if they neglect it, to 
be ſeized with a pleuriſy. Keeping the body too warm 
by means of fire, clothes, &c. renders it more liable 
to this diſeaſe, A pleuriſy may likewiſe be occa- 
ſioned by violent exerciſe, as running, wreſtling, leap- 


ing, 
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ing, or by ſupporting great weight, blows on the 
breaſt, &c. The very make of the body ſometimes 
renders perſons more liable to this diteaſe, as a narrow 


cheſt, a ſtraitnefs-of the arteries ef the pleura, &c. 

-SYMPTOMS.—— This, like moit other fevers, 
generally begins with chillneis and ſhivering, which 
are followed by heat, thirſt, and reſtleſſneſs. To 
theſe ſucceed a violent pricking pain in one of the 
ſides among the ribs. Sometimes the pain extends 
towards the back bone, ſometimes towards the fore- 
part of the breaſt, and at other times towards the 
ſhoulder-blades. The pain is generally molt violent 
when the patient draws in his breath. 

Tus pulle in this diſeaſe is commonly quick and 
hard, the urine high-coloured ; and if. blood be ler, 
it is covered with a tough cruſt, or buffy coat, The 
patient's ſpittle is at firſt thin, but afterwards it be- 
comes groſſer, and is often ſtreaked with blood. 

REGIMEN. Nature generally endeavours to 
carry off this diſeaſe by a critical diſcharge of bhood 
from ſome part of the body, by expectoration, ſwear, 
looſe ſtools, thick urine, or the like. We ought 
therefore to ſecond her intentions by leſſening the force 
of the circulation, relaxing the veiltls, diluting the 
humours, and promoting expectoration. 

Fos theſe purpoſes the diet, as in the former diſ- 
eaſe, ought to be cool, ſlender, and diluting. The 
patient muſt avoid all food that is viſcid, hard of di- 
geſtion, or that affords much nouriſhment ; as fleſh, 
butter, chetſe, eggs, milk, and alfo every thing that 
is of a heating nature. His drink may be'ſweet whey, 
or an infufron of pectoral and balſamic vegetables *. 


* See Appendix, oral infufton. 
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BarLEy-WaATER, With a little honey, or jelly of 
currants mixed with it, is.likewiſe a very proper drink 


in this diſeaſe. It is made by boiling an ounce of 
pearl-barley in three Engliſh pints of water to two, 
which muſt afterwards be ftrained. The decoction of 
figs, raiſins, and barley, &c. recommended in the 
preceding diſeaſe, is here hkewiſe very proper. Theſe 
and other diluting liquors are not to be drank in large 
quantities at a time, but the patient ought, in a man- 
ner, to keep continually ſipping them, ſo as to ren- 
der his mouth and throat always moiſt, All his faod 
and drink ſhould be taken a little warm. 

Tux patient ſhould be kept quiet, cool, and every 
way eaſy, as directed under the foregoing diſeaſe. 
His feet and hands ought daily to be bathed in warm 
water; and he may ſometimes fit up in bed for a 
ſhort ſpace, in order to relieve his head. 

MEDICINE.——Almoſt every perſon knows 
when a fever is attended with a violent pain of the 
fide, and a quick, hard pulſe, that bleeding is neceſ- 
ſary. When theſe ſymproms come on, the ſooner 
this operation is performed the better ; and the quan- 
tity at firſt muſt be pretty large, provided the patient 
be able to bear it. A large quantity of blood let at 
once, in the beginning of a pleuriſy, has a much bet- 
ter effect than ſeveral repeated ſmall bleedings. An 
adult may loſe twelve or fourteen ounces of blood as 
ſoon as it is certainly known that he is ſeized with a 
pleuriſy. For a younger perſon, or one of a delicate 
conſtitution, the quantity muſt be leſs. 

Ir, after che firſt bleeding, the ſtitch, with the 
other violent ſymptoms, ſhould ſtill continue, ic will 
| N 6 | be 
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be neceſſary, at the diſtance of twelve or eighteen 
hours, to let eight or nine ounces more. If the 
ſymptoms do not then abate, and the blood ſhews a 
ſtrong buffy coat, a third, or even a fourth bleeding 
may be requiſite. If the pain of the ſide abates, the 
- pulſe becomes ſofter, or the patient begins to ſpit 
freely, bleeding ought not to be repeated. This 
operation is ſeldom neceſſary after the third or fourth 
day of the fever, and ought not then to be performed, 
unleſs in the moſt urgent circumſtances, 
Taz blood may be many ways attenuated without 
letting it off, There are likewiſe many things that 
may be done to eaſe the pain of the fide beſides 
bleeding, as fomenting, bliſtering, &c. Fomentations 
may be made by boiling a handful of the flowers of 
elder. camomile, and common mallows, or any other 
ſoft vegetables, in a proper quantity of water. The 
herbs may be either put into a flannel bag, and ap- 
plied warm to the fide, or flannels may be dipped in 
the decoction, afterwards wrung out, and applied to 
the part affected, with as much warmth as the patient 
can eaſily bear. As the cloths grow cool, they muſt 
be changed, and great care taken that the patient do 
not catch cold. A bladder may be filled with warm 
milk and water, and applied to the fide, if the above 
method of fomenting be found inconvenient. Fo- 
mentations not only eaſe the pain, but relax the veſ- 
fels, and prevent the ſtagnation of the. blood and 
other humours. The fide may likewiſe be fre- 
quently rubbed with a little of the volatile lini- 
ment. | 


®* See Appendix, Yolatile liniment, 
Topical 
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Torricar bleeding has often a vefy good effect in 
this diſeaſe. It may either be performed by applying 
a number of leeches to the part affected, ot by cup- 
ping, which is both a more certain and expeditious 
method than the other. 

Leaves of various plants might like wiſe be ap- 
plicd to the patient's fide with advantage. I have 
often ſeen great benefit from young cabbage leaves 
applied warm to the fide in a pleuriſy. Theſe not 
only relax the parts, but likewiſe draw off a little 
' moiſture, and may prevent the nectſſity of bliſtering- 
plaſters; which, however, when other things fail, 
muſt be applied. 

Ir the ſtitch continues after repeated bleedings, fo- 
mentations, &c. a bliſtering-plaſter muſt be laid upon 


the part affected, and ſuffered to remain for two*days, 


This not only procures a diſcharge from the ſide, but 


takes off the ſpafm, and by that means aſſiſts in re- 


moving the cauſe of the diſeaſe. To prevent a ftran- 


guary when the bliftering-plaſter is on, the patient 


mey drink freely of the arabic emulſion *. 

© Tr the patient be coſtive, a clyſler of thin water 
gruel, or of barley-water, in which a handful of mal- 
lows, or any other emollient vegetable, has been 


- boiled, 'may be daily adminiſtered. This will not 
only empty the bowels, but have the effect of a warm 
fomentation applied to the inferior viſcera, which will 


help to make a derivation from the breaſt. 
Tux expectoration, or ſpitting, may be ptomoted 
by ſharp, oily, and mucilaginous medicines. For 


* See Appendix, —— 
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this purpoſe, an ounce of the oxymel, or the vinegar 
of ſquills, may be added to fix ounces of the peCtoral 
qecodtion, and two table ſpoonfuls of it taken every 
two hours. 

SnovLD the ſquill diſagree with the Kama the 
oily emulſion may be adminiſtered ®: or, in place of 
it, two ounces of the oil of ſweet almonds, or oil of 
olives, and two ounces of the ſyrup of violets, may 
be mixed with as much ſugar- candy powdered, as 
will make an electuary of the conſiſtence of honey. 
The patient may take a tea-ſpoonful of this fre- 
quently, when the cough is troubleſome, Should oily 
medicines prove nauſeous, which is ſometimes the 
caſe, two table ſpoonfuls of the ſolution of gym 
ammoniac in barley- water may be given three or four 
times a day . 

le the patient does not perſpire, but has a burning 
heat vpon his (kin, and paſſes very little water, ſome 
ſmall doſes of purified ni re and camphire will be of 
uſe. Two drams of the former may be rubbed. with 
five or ſix grains of the latter in a mortar, and the 
whole divided into fix doles, one of which may be 
taken every five or fix hours, in a little of the patient's 
ordinary drink. | 

We ſhall only mention one e more, which 
me reckon almoſt a ſpecific in the pleuriſy, viz. the 
decoction of the ſencica rattle· nake root f. After 
bleeding, and other cvac en ha ve been premiſed, 


the patient may take two, thi ee, or ern — 


— 


* Ste Feen Oily em mien, 
+ Sce Appendix, Solution of gum ammoniac. 
3 See Appendix, Lecodion of /encha root. 
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fuls of this decoction, according as his ſtomach will 
bear it, three or four times a- day. If it ſhould occa- 


ſion vomiting „ two or three ounces of ſimple cinna- 


mon-water — be mixed with the quantity of decoc- 


tion here directed, or it may be taken in ſmaller doſes. - 


As this medicine promotes perſpiration and urine, and 
likewiſe keeps the belly eaſy, it may be of ſome ſer · 


vice in a pleuriſy, or any other inflammation of the 


breaſt. 

No one will imagine, that theſe medicines are all 
to be uſed at the ſame time. We have mentioned 
different things, on purpoſe that people may have it 
in their power to chuſe; and lĩcewiſe, that when one 
cannot be obtained, they may make uſe of another. 
Different medicines are no doubt neceſſary in the dif- 
ferent periods of a diſorder ; and where one fails of 


ſucceſs, or diſagrees with the patient, it will be pro- 


per to try another, 
| Wrar is called the criſis, or height of the fever, 


is ſometimes attended with very alarming ſymptoms, 


as difficulty of breathing, an irregular pulſe, convul- 
five motions, &c. Theſe are apt to fright the attend- 
ants, and induce them to do improper things, as 
bleeding the patient, giving him ſtrong Gabe 
- medicines, or the like. Bur they are only the 
ſtruggles of Nature to overcome the diſeaſe, in which 
ſhe ought to be aſſiſted by plenty of diluting drink, 
which is then pecuharly neceſſary. If the patient's 
ſtrengrh however be much exhauſted by the diſeaſe, 
it will be neceſſary at this time to ſupport him with 
frequent ſmall draughts of wine-whey, neg gus, or the 
like. 


* 
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Wurx the pain and fever are gone, it will be pro- 
per, after the patient has recovered ſufficient 
to give him ſome gentle purges, as thoſe directed to- 
wards the end of the acute continual fever. He 
ought likewiſe to uſe a light diet of eaſy digeſtion, 
and his drink ſhould be butter- milk, whey, on other 
things of a cleanſing nature. 


Of the BASTARD PLEURISY. 


Tar ſpecies of pleuriſy which is called the baſtard 


or ſpurious, generally goes off by keeping warm for 
a few days, drinking plenty of diluting liquors, and 


| obſerving a proper regimen. 


IT is known by a dry cough, a quick pulſe, and 
a difficulry of lying on the affected fide, which laſt 
does not always happen in the true pleuriſy. Some- 
times indeed this diſeaſe proves obſtinate, and re- 
quires bleeding, with cupping, and ſcarifications of 
the part affected. Theſe, together with the uſe of 
nitrous and other cooling medicines, ſeldom fail to 
effect a cure. 


Of the PARAPHRENITIS. 
Tur parapbrenitis, or inflammation of the dia- 


phragm, is ſo nearly connected with the pleuriſy, and 


reſembles it ſo much in the manner of treatment, 
that it is ſcarce neceſſary to conſider it as a eparate 
diſeaſe. 

Ir is attended with a very acute fever, and an ex- 
treme pain of the part affected, which is generally 
augmented by coughing, ſneezing, drawing in the 
breath, taking food, going to ſtool, making water, &c. 
Hence the patient breaths quick, and draws in his 

bowels 
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bowels to prevent the motion of the diaphragm; is 
reſtleſs, anxious, has a dry cough, a hiccup, and 
often a delirium. A convulfive laugh, or rather a 
kind of involuntary grin, is no uncommon ſymptom 
of this diſeaſe. 

Evzzy method muſt be taken to prevent a fuppu- 
ration, as it is impoſſible to ſave the patient's life 
when this happens. The regimen and medicine are 
in all reſpects the ſame as in the pleuriſy. We ſhall 
only add, that in this diſeaſe emollient clyſters are pe- 
culiarly uſeful, as they relax the bowels, and by that 
means make a derivation from the part affected. 


CHAP. XVIL 


OF A PERIPNEUMONY, OR INFLAMMA- 
- TION OF THE LUNGS. 


S this diſeaſe affects an organ which is abſolutely 
neceſſary to life, it muſt always be attended 
with danger, Perſons who abound with thick blood, 
whoſe fibres are tenſe and rigid, who feed upon groſs 
aliment, and drink ſtrong viſcid liquors, are moſt 
liable to a peripneumony. It is generally fatal to 
thoſe who have a flat breaſt, or narrow cheſt, and to 
ſuch as are afflicted with an aſthma, eſpecially in the 
decline of life. Sometimes the inflammarion reaches 
to one lobe of the lungs only, at other times the whole 
of that organ is affected; in which, caſe the diſeaſe 
can hardly fail to prove fatal. 7 

Wax the diſcaſe proceeds from a viſcid pituitous 
matters obſkeyRing, the vw: of the woe. it 
N 4 
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called a ſparious or baſtard perizncumony. . When it 
ariſes from a thin acrid defluction on the lungs, it * 
denominated a catarrbal peripneumomy, &c c. 
C AUS ES. An inflammayon of che lungs i is 
ſometimes a primary diſeaſe, and ſometimes it is the 
conſequence of other diſcaſcs, as a quinſey, a pleuriſy, 
&c. It proceeds from the ſame cauſes as the pleuriſy, 
viz. an obſtructed perſpiration from cold, wet clothes, 
&c. or from an increaſed circulation ot the blood by 
violent exerciſe, the uſe of ſpiceries, ardent ſpirits, 
and ſuch like. The pleuriſy and peripneumony are 
often complicated; in which caſe the diſcaſe is. called 
a pleuro peripmeumony. 1 
SYMPTOMS Moſt of the ſymptoms of a 
pleuriſy likewiſe attend an inflammation of the lungs; 
only in the latter the pulſe is more ſoft, and the pain 
leſs acute; but the difficulty of breathing, and op- 
preſſion of the breaſt, are generally greater. 
REGIMEN.——As the regimen and medicine 
are in all reſpects the ſame in the true peripneumony 
as in the pleuriſy, we ſhall not here repeat them, but 
refer the reader to the treatment of that difeaſe. It 
may not however be improper to add, that the ali- 
ment ought to be more ſlender and thin in this than 
in any other inflammatory diſeaſe, The learned Dr. 
Arbuthnot aſſerts, that even common whey is ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport the patient, and that decoctions of 
barley, and infuſions of fennel-roots in warm water 
with milk, are the moſt proper both for drink and 
nouriſhment. He likewiſe recommends the ſteam 
of warm water taken in by the breath, which ſerves 
as a kind of internal fomentation, and helps to attenu- 
ate the impacted humours, If the patient a 
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ſtools,” but is not weakened by them, they are not to 
be ſtopped, but rather promoted by the uſe of emol- 
lient clyſters. 

Ir has already been obſerved, that the ſpurious or 
baſtard peripneumony is occaſioned by a viſcid pitui- | 
tous matter obſtructing the veſſels of the lungs. It 
commonly attacks the old, infirm, and W | 
in winter or wet ſeaſons. 

Tus patient at the beginning is cold and hot by | | 

| 


turns, has a ſmall quick pulſe, feels a ſenſe of weight 
upon his breaſt, breathes with difficulty, and ſome- 
times complains of a pain and giddineſs of his head. 
His urine is commonly pale, and his colour very little 
changed. 
Tae diet in this, as well as in the true peripneu- 
mony, muſt be very ſlender, as weak broths ſharpened 
with the juice of orange or lemon, &c. His drink 
may be thin water-gruel ſweetened with honey, or a 
decoction of the roots of fennel, liquorice, and quick 
An ounce of each of theſe may be boiled in 
three Engliſh pints of water to a quart, and ſharpened 
with a little currant-jelly, or the like. 
Br ezpinc and purging are generally proper at the 
beginning of this diſcaſe; but if the patient's ſpittle 
© be pretty thick, or well concocted, neither of them 
are neceſſary. It will be ſufficient to aſſiſt the expec- 
toration by ſome of the ſharp medicines, recommended 
for that purpole in the pleuriſy, as the ſolution of | 
gum ammoniac with oxymel of ſquills, &c. Bliſters | 
have generally a good effect. and ought to be — "I 
pretty early. 
Ir the patient does not ſpit, he muſt be bled 
according as his ftrength will permit, and have a 
gentle 
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gentle purge adminiſtered. Afterwards his belly may 
be kept open by clyſters, and the expectoration pro- 
moted, by taking every four hours two — 
fuls of the ſolution mentioned above. 

Wren an inflammation of the breaſt does not yield 
to bleeding, bliſtering, and other evacuations, it 
commonly ends in a ſuppuration, which is more or 
leſs dangerous, according to the part where it is fitu- 
ated. When this happens in the pleura, it ſometimes 
breaks outwardly, and the matter is diſcharged by the 
wound, | | 

Wu the ſuppuration happens within the ſub- 
ſtance or body of the lungs, the matter may be diſ- 
charged by expectoration; but if the matter floats in 
the cavity of the breaſt, between the pleura and the 
lungs, it can only be diſcharged by an inciſion made 
betwixt the ribs. 

Ir the patient's ſtrength does not return 4 the 
inflammation is to all appearance removed; if his 
pulſe continues quick though ſoft, his breathing dif- 
ficult, and oppreſſed; if he has cold ſhiverings at 
times, his cheeks fluſhed, his lips dry; and if he 
complains of thirſt, and want of appetite, there is 
reaſon to fear a ſuppuration, and that a phthiſis ar 
conſumption of the lungs will enſue. We ſhall there- 
fore next proceed to conſider the proper treatment of 
that diſeaſe. 
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Consv uro is a waſting or decay of the 
A whole body from an ulcer, tubercles, or con- 


cretions of the lungs, an empyema, a nervous atro- 
phy, or a cachexy. 

Dr. ARrBuTHNOT obſerves, that in his time con- 
ſumptions mace up above one-tenth part of the bills 
of mortality in and about London. There is reaſon 
to believe they have rather increaſed fince; and we 
know for certain, that they are not leſs fatal in ſome 
other towns in England than in London. 

Younc perſons betwixt the age of fifteen and 
thirty, of a ſlender make, long neck, high ſhoulders, 
and flat breaſts, are molt liable to this difcale. 

Coxsuuprioxs prevail more in England than in 
any other part of the world, dwing perhaps to the 
great uſe of animal food and ftrong liquors, the ge- 
neral application to ſedentary employments, and the 
great quantity of pit-coal which is there burnt; to 
which we may add the perpetual changes in the atmo- 
ſphere, or yariableneſs of the weather. 


CAUSES.—— lr has already been obſerved, that 


an inflammation of the breaft often ends in an im- 


poſthume : Conſequently whatever diſpoſes people to 


this diſeaſe muſt likewiſe be conſidered des 
conſumptions. 

Orne diſeaſes, by vitiating the humours, may 
kkewiſe occaſion conſumprions ; as the fcurvy, the 


ſcrophula 
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ſcrophula or king's evil, the venereal diſcafe, the 

afthma, ſmall-pox, meaſles, &c. + 2 
As this diſeaſe is ſeldom cured, we ſhall endeavour 


to point cut its cauſts the more particularly, in order 
that people may be enabled to avoid it. Theſe are: 


Coxrixebd or unwholeſome air. Air which 
ſtagnates, or is impregnated with the fumes of metals 
or minerals, is extremely hurtful to the lungs, and 
often corrodes the tender veſſels of that neceſſary 
Organ. 


Viol Nr paſſions, exertions, or affections of 
the mind; as grief, diſappointment, anxiety, or cloſe 
application to the ſtudy of abſtruſe arts or ſciences. 

—— GREAT evacuations; as ſweating, diarrhœas, 
diabetes, exceſſive venery, the fluor albus, an over- 
diſcharge of the menſtrual fiux, giving ſuck too 
long, &c. 
Tut ſudden floppages of cuſtomary evacu- 
ations; as the bleeding piles, ſweating of the feet, 
bleeding at the noſe, the menſes, iſſues, * or 
eruptions of any kind. 
ExTERNAL injuries, calculi, &c. I lately 
ſaw an inſtance of a confirmed phthiſis occaſioned by 
a ſmall bone ſticking in the bronchex. It was after- 
wards vomited along with a conſiderable quantity of 
purulent matter, and the patient, by a proper regi- 
men and the uſe of the Peruvian bark, recovered, 

— Maxixc a ſudden tranſition from a hot to a 
very cold climate, change of apparel, or whatever 
greatly leſſens the perſpiration. . 

——- FREQUENT and exceſſive Cai Late 
1 and drinking ſtrong liquors, which 2 
rally 
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rally go together, can hardly fail to deſtroy the lungs. 
Hence the hn companies often falls a ſacrifice to this 
diſeaſe. 

- lxrgcrionx. Conſumptions are often cauglit 
by ſleeping with the diſeaſed ; for which reaſon this 
ſhould be carefully avoided. It cannor be of great 
benefit to the ſick, and muſt hurt thoſe in health. 

—— OccuepaT10ns in life. Thoſe artificers who 
fit much, and are conſtantly leaning forward, or 
preſſing upon the ſtomach and breaſt, as cutlers, tay- 
lors, ſhoe-makers, ſeamſtreſſes, &c. often die of con- 
ſumptions. They prove likewiſe often fatal to fing- 
ers, and all who have occaſion to make frequent and 
violent exertions of the lungs. 

Coro. More conſumptive patients date the 
beginning of their diſorders from wet feet, damp 
beds, night air, wet clothes, and ſuch like, than from 
all other cauſes. 

Sryare, ſaline, and aromatic aliments, which heat 
and inflame the blood, are likewiſe frequently the 
cauſe of conſumptions. . 

We ſhall only add that this difeate i is often owing 
to an hereditary taint; in which caſe it is generally 
incurable. 

* "SYMPTOMS. —— This difcaſe generally begins 
with a dry cough, which often continues for ſome - 
months. If a diſpoſition to vomit after eating be 
excited by it, there is ſtill greater reaſon to fear an 
approaching conſumpeion. The patient complains 
of a more than uſual degree of heat, a pain and 
oppreſſion of the breaſt, eſpecially after motion; his 
ſpittle i is of a ſaltiſn tate and ſometimes mixed with 

blood. 
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blood. He is apt to be fad; his appetite is bad, and 
his thirſt great. There is generally a quick, ſoft, 
ſmall pulſe ; though ſometimes the pulſe is pretty 
full, and rather hard. Theſe are the common up: 
toms of a beginning conſumption; = 

AFTERWARDS the patient begins to ſpit 2 greeniſh, 
white, or bloody matter. His body is extenuated by 
the hectic fever, and tolliguative fweats, which mutu- 
ally fucceed one another, viz. the one towards night, 
and the other in the morning. A looſenefs, and an 
exceſſive diſcharge of urine, are often troubleſome 
ſymptoms at this time, and greatly weaken the pa- 
tient. There is a burning; heat in the palms of the 
hands, and the face generally fluſhes after eating; the 
fingers become remarkably fmall, the nails are bent 
inwatds; and the hairs fall off. 

Ar laſt the ſwelling of the feet and legs, the total 
loſs of ftrength, the ſinking of the eyes, the diffi- 
culty of ſwallowing, and the coldneſs of the extre- 
mities, ſhew the immediate approach of death, which 
however the patient ſeldom believes to be fo near, 
Such is the uſual progreſs of this fatal diſeaſe, which 
if not early checked, A fets all medicine ar 
defiance. 

REGIMEN.-— On the firſt appearance of a 
conſumption, if the patient lives in a large town, or 
any place where the air is confined, he ought imme- 
diately to quit it, and to make choice of a ſituation 
in the country, where the air is pure and free. Here 
he muft not remain inactive, but take every day as 
much exerciſe as he can bear, 


+ 
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Taz beſt, method of taking exerciſe is to ride on 
horſeback, as this gives the body a great deal of mo- 
tion without much fatigue. Such as cannot bear this 
kind of exerciſe, muſt: make ule of a machine. A 
long journey, as it amuſes the mind by a continual 
change of objects, is greatly preferable to riding the 
ſame-ground over and over, Care however muſt be 
taken to avoid catching cold from wet clothes, damp 
beds, or the like. The patient ought always to finifh 
his ride in the morning, or at leaſt before dinner; 
otherwiſe it will oftener do harm than geod. 
_  Ir'is pity thoſe who attend the ſick ſeldom recom- 
mend riding in this diſeaſe, till the patient is either 
unable to bear it, or the malady is become incurable. 
Patients are likewiſe apt to trifle with every thing that 
is in their owri power. They cannot ſee how one of 
the common actions of life ſhonld prove a remedy in 
an obſtinate diſeaſe, and therefore they reject it, while 
they greedily hunt after relief from medicine, merely 
becauſe they do not underſtand it. 

Tnost who have ſtrength and courage to undertake 
4 pretty long voyage, may expect great advantage 
from it. This, to my knowledge, has frequently cured 
a conſumption after the patient was, to all appear- 
ance, in the laſt ſtage of that diſeaſe, and where me- 
dicine had proved ineffectual. Hence it is reaſonable ' 
to conclude, that if a voyage were undertaken in due 
time, it would ſeldom fail to perform a cure. 

Sven as try this method of cure ought to carfy as 
much freſh proviſions alorig with them as will ſerve for 
the whole time they are at ſea. As milk is not to be 
obtained in this ſituation, they ought to live upon 
fuits and the broth of chickens, or other young 

2 animals 
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animals which can be kept alive on board. It is ſcarce 
neceſſary to add, that ſuch voyages ſhould be under- 
taken, if poſſible, in the mildeſt ſeaſon, and that they 
ought to be towards a warmer climate. Re. 

Tnosg who have not courage for a long voyage 
may travel into a more ſouthern climate, as the ſouth 
of France, Spain, or Portugal; and if they find the 
air of theſe countries agree with them, they ſhould 
continue there, at leaſt till their health be con- 
firmed. | 

Nxxr to proper air and exerciſe, we. would recom- 
mend a due attention to diet, The patient ſhould 
cat nothing that is either heating or hard of digeſtion, 
and his drink mult be of a ſoft and cooling nature. 
All the diet ought to be calculated to leflen the acri- 
mony of the humours, and to nouriſh and ſupport the 
patient. For this purpoſe he muſt keep chiefly to the 
uſe of vegetables and milk. Milk alone is of more 
value in this diſeaſe than the whole materia medica. 

Asszs milk is commonly reckoned preferable to 
any other; but it cannot always be obtained; be- 
ſides, it is generally taken in a very ſmall quantity; 
whereas, to produce any effects, it ought to make a 
conſiderable part of the patient's food. It is hardly 
to be expected, that a gill or two of aſſes milk, drank 
in the ſpace of twenty-four hours, ſhould be able to 
produce any conſiderable change in the humours of 
an adult ; and when people do not perceive its effects 
ſoon, they loſe hope, and ſo leave it off. Hence it 
happens that this medicine, however valuable, very 
ſeldom performs a cure. The reaſon 1s obvious; it 
is commonly uſed too late, is taken in too ſmall quan- 
tities, and is not duly perſiſted in. | 

4 I raves 
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T nave known very extraordinary effects from aſſes 
milk in obſtinate coughs, which threatened a con- 
ſumption of the lungs; and do verily believe, if uſed 
at this period, that it would ſeldom fail; but if it be 
delayed till an ulcer is formed, which is generally the 
caſe, how can it be expected to ſucceed ? 

ASSES milk ought to be drank, if poſſible, in its 
natural warmth, and, by a grown perſon, in the 
quantity of half an Engliſh pint at a time. Inſtead 
of taking this quantity night and morning only, the 
patient ought to take it four times, or at leaſt thrice 
a- day, and to eat a little light bread along with it, ſo 
as to make it a kind of meal. 

Ir the milk ſhould happen to purge, it may be 
mixed with old conſerve of roſes. When that cannot 
be obtained, the powder of crabs claws may be uſed 
in its ſtead. Aſſes milk is uſually ordered to be 
drank warm in bed; but as it generally throws the 
patient into a ſweat when taken in this way, it would 
perhaps be better to give it after he riſes. 

Some extraordinary cures in conſumptive caſes have 
been performed by women's milk. Could this be 


obtained in ſufficient quantity, we would recommend 


it in preference to any other, It is better if the 
patient can ſuck ir from the breaſt than to drink 
it afterwards. I knew a man who was reduced to 
fuch a degree of weakneſs in a confumption, as not 
to be able to rurn himſelf in bed. His wife was at 
that time giving fuck, and the child happening to 
die, he ſucked her breaſts, not with a view to reap 
any advantage from the milk, bur to make her eaſy, 
Finding himſelf however greatly benefited by it, he 
O continued 
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continued to ſuck her till he became perfectly well, 
and is at preſent a ſtrong and healthy man. 

Some prefer butter-milk to any other, and it is 
indeed a very valuable medicine, if the ſtomach be 
able to bear it. It does not agree with every perſon 
at firſt; and is therefore often laid aſide without a 
ſufficier.t trial. It ſhould ar firſt be taken ſparingly, 
and the quantity gradually increaſed, until it comes 
to be almoſt the ſole food. I never knew it ſucceed 
unleſs where the patient almoſt lived upon it. 

Cows milk 1s moſt readily obtained of any, and 
though it be not ſo eaſily digeſted as that of aſſes or 
mares, 1t may be rendered lighter by adding to it an 
equal quantity of barley-water, or allowing it to 
ſtand for ſome hours, and afterwards taking off the 
cream. If it ſhould notwithſtanding prove heavy on 
the ſtomach, a table-ſpoonful of rum or brandy, and 
a bit of loaf ſugar, may be put into half an Engliſh 
pint. 

Ir is not to be wondered, that milk ſhould, for 
ſome time, diſagree with a ſtomach that has not been 
accuſtomed to digeſt any thing but fleſn and ſtrong 
liquors, which is the caſe with many of thoſe who 
fall into conſumptions. We do not however adviſe 
thoſe who have been accuſtomed to animal food and 
ſtrong liquors, to leave them off all at once. This 
might be dangerous. It will be neceſſary for ſuch to 
eat a little once a- day of the fleſh of ſome young ani- 
mal, or rather to uſe the broth made of chickens, 
veal, lamb, or ſuch like. They ought likewiſe to 
drink a little wine made into negus, or diluted 
with twice or thrice its quantity of water, and to 

| make 
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make it gradually weaker till they can leave it off 
altogether. 

Trese mult be uſed only as preparatives to a diet 
conſiſting chiefly of milk and vegetables, which the 
ſooner the patient can be brought to bear, the better, 
Rice and milk, or barley and milk boiled, with a 
little ſugar, is very proper food. Ripe fruits roaſted, 
baked, or boiled, are likewiſe proper, as gooſe or 
currant berry tarts, apples roaſted, or boiled in milk, 
&c. The jellies, conſerves, and preſerves, &c. of 
ripe ſubacid fruits, ought to be eat plentifully, as 
the jelly of currants, conſerve of roſes, preſerved 
plums, cherries, &c. 

Wuortsou air, proper exerciſe, and a diet con- 
ſiſting chiefly of theſe and other vegetables, with 
milk, is the only courſe that can be depended on in 
a beginning conſumption. If the patient has ſtrength 
and ſufficient reſolution to perſiſt in this courſe, he 
will ſeldom be diſappointed of a cure. 

Is a populous town in England *, where conſump- 
tions are very common, I have frequently ſeen con- 
ſumptive patients, who had been ſent to the country 
with orders to ride, and live upon milk and vege- 
tables, return in a few months quite plump, and free 
from any complaint. This indeed was not always the 
caſe, eſpecially when the diſeaſe was hereditary, or far 
advanced; but it was the only method in which ſuc- 
cels was to be expected: where it failed, I never 
knew medicine ſucceed. 

Ie the patient's ſtrength and ſpirits flag, he muſt 
be ſupported by ſtrong broths, jellies, and ſuch like. 


* Sheffield, | 
O 2 Some 
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Some recommend ſhell fiſh in this diſorder, and 
with ſome reaſon, as they are nouriſhing and reſtora- 
tive . All the food and drink ought however to be 
taken in ſmall quantities, left an overcharge of freſh 
chyle ſhould oppreſs the lungs, and too much acce- 
lerate the circulation of the blood. 

THe patient's mind ought to be kept as eaſy and 
cheerful as poſſible. Conſumptions are often occa- 
ſioned, and always aggravated, by a melancholy caſt 
of mind; for which reaſon, muſic, cheerful com- 
pany, and every thing that inſpires mirth, are highly 
beneficial. The patient ought ſeldom to be left 
alone, as brooding over his calamities 1 is ſure to ren- 
der them worſe. 

MEDICINE.—— Though the cure of this dif- 
eaſe depends chiefly upon regimen and the patient's 
own endeavours, yet we ſhall mention a few things 
which may be of ſervice in relieving ſome of the more 
violent ſymptoms. 

Is the firſt ſtage of a conſumption, the cough may 
ſometimes be appeaſed by bleeding; and the expec- 
toration may be promoted by the following medicines. 
Take freſh ſquills, gum-ammoniac, and powdered 
cardamum ſceds, of each a quarter of an ounce; beat 
them together in a mortar, and if the maſs proves too 
hard for pills, a little of any kind of ſyrup may be 
added to it. This may be formed into pills of a 
moderate ſize, and four or five of them taken twice 
or thrice a-day, according as the patient's ſtomach 
will bear them. 

*. I have often known perſons of a conſumptive habit, where 


the ſymptoms were not violent, reap great benefit from the uſe of 


oyſters. They generally eat them raw, and drank thejuice along 
with them, | 
| Tus 
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Tux Jac ammoniacum, or milk of gum-ammoniac, 
as it is called, is likewiſe a proper medicine in this 
ſtage of the diſeaſe. It may be uſed as directed in the 
pleuriſy. 

A MIXTURE made of equal parts of lemon-juice, 
fine honey, and ſyrup of poppies may likewiſe be 
uſed. Four ounces of each of theſe may be ſimmer- 
ed together in a ſauce-pan, over a gentle fire, and a 
table · poonful of it taken at any time when the cough 
is troubleſome. 

IT is common in this ſtage of the diſcaſe to load the 
patient's ſtomach with oily and balſamic medicines. 
T heſe, inſtead of removing the cauſe of the diſeaſe, 
tend rather to increaſe it, by heating the blood, while 
they pall the appetite, relax the ſolids, and prove 


every way hurttul to the patient. Whatever is uſed. 


for removing the cough, beſides riding and other pro- 
per regimen, ought to be medicines of a ſharp and 
cleanſing nature; as oxymel, ſyrup of lemon, Cc. 
Acids ſeem to have peculiarly good effects in this 
diteale; they both tend to quench the patient's thirſt 
and to cool the blood. The vegetable acids, as 
apples, oranges, lemons, &c. appear to be the moſt 
proper. I have known patients ſuck the juice of 
ſeveral lemons every day with manifeſt advantage, 


and would, for this reaſon, recommend acid vege-. 


tables to be raken in as great quantity as the ſtomach 
will bear them. 

For the patient's drink, we would recommend 
infuſions of the bitter plants, as ground-ivy, the leſſer 
centaury, camomile flowers, or water trefoil. Theſe 
infuſions may be drank at pleaſure. They ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach, promote digeſtion, rectify the blood, 

O 3 | and 
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and at the ſame time anſwer all the purpoſes of 
dilution, and quench thirſt much better than things 
that are luſcious or ſweet. But if the patient ſpits 
bland, he ought to wr, for his ordinary drink, in- 
fuſions or decoctions of the vulnerary roots, plants, 
&c.“ 

Tnezg are many other mucilaginous plants and 
ſeeds, of a healing and agglutinating nature, from 
which decoctions or infuſions may be prepared with 
the ſame intention; as the orches, the quince ſeed, 
coltsfoot, linſeed, ſarſaparilla, &c. Ir is not as 
ſary to mention the different ways in which theſe may 
be prepared. Simple infuſion or boiling is all that is 
neceſſary, and the doſe may be at diſcretion. 

Tus conſerve of raſes is here peculiarly proper. 
It may either. be put into the decoction above pre- 
ſcribed, or eat by itſelf. No benefit is to be ex- 
pected from trifling doſes of this medicine. I never 
knew it of any ſervice unleſs where three or four 
ounces at leaſt were uſed daily for a conh ..erable time. 
In this way I have ſeen it produce very happy effects, 
and would recommend it wherever there is a diſcharge 
gf blood from the lungs. 

Waex the ſpitting up of groſs matter, opprefion- 
of the breaſt, and the hectic ſymptoms ſhew that an 
impoſthume is formed in the lungs, we would recom- 
mend the Peruvian bark, that being the only drug 
which has any chance to counteract the general ten- 
dency which the humours then have to putrefaction. 

Ax ounce of the bark in powder may be divided 
into eighteen or twenty doſes, of which one may be 


? See Appendix, FYulnerary decodion. 
9 taken 
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taken every three hours through the day, in a little 
ſyrup, or a cup of the patient's ordinary drink, 

Ir the bark ſhould happen to purge, it may be 
made into an electuary, with the conſerve of roſes, 
thus: Take old conſerve of roſes a quarter of a 
pound, Peruvian bark in powder an ounce, ſyrup of 
orange or lemon, as much as will make it of the con- 
iiſtence of honey. This quantity will ſerve the patient 
tour or five days, and may be repeated as there 1s 
occaſion, 

SUCH as cannot take the bark in ſubſtance, may 
infuſe it in cold water. This ſeems to be the beſt 
menſtruum for extracting the virtues of that drug. 
Half an ounce of bark in powder may be infuſed for 
twenty-four hours in half an Engliſh pint of water. 
Afterwards let it be paſſed through a fine ſtrainer, 
and an ordinary tea-cupful of it taken three or four 
times a-day, 

We would not recommend the bark while there are 
any ſymptoms of an inflammation of the breaſt; but 
when it is certainly known, that matter is collected 
there, it is one of the beſt medicines which can be 


uſed, Few patients indeed have reſolution enough to 


give the bark a fair trial at this period of the diſeaſe, 
otherwiſe we have reaſon to believe, that great bene- 
fit might be reaped from it. 


Wren it is evident that there is an impoſthume in 


the breaſt, and the matter can neither be ſpit up nor 
carried off by abſorption, the patient muſt endeavour 
to make it break inwardly, by drawing in the ſteams 
of warm water or vinegar with his breath, coughing, 
laughing, or bawling aloud, &c. When it happens 
to burſt within the lungs, the matter may be diſ- 

04 charged 
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charged by the mouth. Sometimes indeed the burſt- 
ing of the vomica occaſions immediate death, by ſuf- 
focating the patient. When the quantity of matter 
1s great and the parient's ſtrength exhauſted, this is 
apt to happen. At any rate, the patient is ready to 
fall into a ſwoon, and ſhould have volatile ſalts or 
ſpirits held to his noſe. 

Ir the matter diſcharged be thick, and the cough 
and breathing become eaſier, there may be tome 
hopes of a cure. The diet at this time ought to be 
light, but reſtorative, as chicken-broths, ſago gruel, 
rice milk, &c. the drink, butter-milk, or whey 
ſweetened with honey. This is likewiſe a proper 
time for uſing the Peruvian bark, which may be taken 
as directed above. 

Ir the vomica or impoſthume ſhould diſcharge it- 
ſelf into the cavity of the breaſt, betwixt the pleura 
and the lungs, there is no way of getting the matter 
out but by an inciſion, as has already been obſerved. 
As this operation muſt always be performed by a 
ſurgeon, it is not neceſſary here to deſcribe it. We 
ſhall only obſerve, that it is not {o dreadful as people 
are apt to imagine, and that it is the only chance the 
patient, in this caſe, has for his life. 


A NERVOUS CONSUMPTION, is a waſting 
or decay of the whole body, without any conſiderable 
degree ct fever, cough, or difficulty of breathing. 
It is attended with indigeſtiqn, weakneſs, and want 
of appetite, &c. | | | 

Tus who are of a fretful temper, who indulge 
n ſpirituous liquors, or who breathe an unwholeſome 
air, are moſt liable to this diſcaſe. 

| WS 
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We would chiefly recommend, for the cure of a 
nervous conſumption, a light and nouriſhing diet, 
plenty of exerciſe in a free open air, and the uſe of 
{ſuch bitters as brace and (ſtrengthen the ſtomach ; as 
the Peruvian bark, gentian root, camomile, &c. 


Theſe may be infuſed in water or wine, and a glaſs of 
it drank frequently. | 


Ir will greatly aſſiſt the digeſtion, and promote the 

cure of this diſeale, to take twice a day twenty or 
_ thirty drops of the elixir of vitriol in a glaſs of wine 
or water, The chalybeate wine is likewiſe an excel- 
lent medicine in this caſe. It ſtrengtliens the ſolids, 
and powerfully aſſiſts Nature in the preparation of 
good blood “. 

AGREEABLE amuſements, cheerful company, and 
riding about, are, however, preferable to all medi- 
cines in this diſeaſe. For which reaſon, when the 
patient can afford it, we would recommend a 
journey of pleaſure, as the molt likely means to re- 
ſtore his health. 

Waar is called a /ymptomatic conſumption cannot be 
cured without firſt removing the diſeaſe by which it is 
occaſioned, Thus, when a conſumption proceeds 
from the ſcrophula or king's evil, from the ſcurvy, 
the aſthma, the venereal diſeaſe, &c. a due attention 
muſt be paid to the malady from whence it ariſes, and 
the regimen and medicine directed accordingly. 

Warn exceſtg evacuations of any kind occaſion a 
conſumption, they mult not only be reſtrained, but 
the patient's ſtrength muſt be reſtored by gentle ex- 
erciſe, nouriſhing diet, and generous cordials. Young 


See Appendix, Chalybeate wine, 
and 
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and delicate mothers often fall into conſumptions, by 
giving ſuck too long. As ſoon as they perceive their 
ſtrength and appetite begin to fail, they ought imme- 
diately to wean the child, or provide another nurſe, 
otherwiſe they cannot expect a cure. 

Berure we quit this ſubject, we would earneſtly 
recommend it to all as they would wiſh to avoid con- 
ſumptions, to take as much exerciſe without doors as 
they can, to avoid unwholeſome air, and to ſtudy ſo- 
briety. Conſumptions owe their preſent increaſe not 
a little to the faſhion of fitting up late, eating hot ſup- 
pers, and ſpending every evening over a bowl of hot 
punch or other ſtrong liquors. Theſe liquors, when 
too freely uſed, not only hurt the digeſtion, and ſpoil 
the appetite, but heat and inflame the blood, and ſet 
the whole conſtitution oa fire. 


_ * * = 


CHAP. A. 
OF THE SLOW OR NERVOUS FEVER. 


ERVOUS fevers have increaſed greatly of 
late years in this iland, owing doubtleſs to our 
different manner of living, and the increaſe of ſeden- 
tary employ ments; as they commonly attack perſons 
of a weak relaxed habit, who neglect exerciſe, eat 
little iolid food, ftudy hard, or indulge in ſpirituous | 
liquors, 
| CAUSES. —— Nervous fevers may be occaſioned 
by whatever depreſſes the ſpirits, or impoveriſhes the 
blood; as grief, fear, anxiety, want of ſleep, intenſe 
thought, living on poor watery diet, unripe fruits, 
cucum- 
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cucumbers, melons, muſhrooms, &c. They may 


likewiſe be occaſioned by damp, confined, or un- 


wholeſome air. Hence they are very common in 
rainy ſeaſons, and prove molt fatal to thoſe who live 


in dirty, low houſes, crowded ſtreets, hoſpitals, 2 
or ſuch like places. 


Pxsoxs whoſe conſtitutions have been bake by 


exceſſive venery, frequent ſalivations, too free an uſe 


of purgative medicines, or any other exceſſive evacu- 
ation, are very liable to this diſeaſe. 
KeepiNG on wet clothes, lying on the damp 


ground, exceſſive fatigue, and whatever obſtructs 


the perſpiratian, or cauſes a ſpaſmodic ſtricture of the 
ſolids, may likewiſe occaſion nervous fevers. We 
ſhall only add frequent and great irregularities in diet. 
Too great abſtinence, as well as exceſs, is hurtful, 
Nothing tends ſo much to preſerve the body in a 
ſound ſtate as a regular diet; nor can any thing con- 
tribute more to occaſion fevers of the worſt kind than 
its oppoſite. 

SYMPTOMS.-—Low ſpirits, want of appe- 
tite, weakneſs, wearineſs after motion, watchfulneſs, 
deep ſighing, and dejection of mind, are generally the 
forerunners of this diſeaſe. Theſe are ſucceeded by a 
- quick low pulſe, a dry tongue without any conſider- 
able thirſt, chilneſs and fluſhing in turns, &c. 

ArrEs ſome time the patient complains of a gid- 
dineſs and pain of his head, has a nauſea, with reach- 
ings and vomiting ; his pulſe is quick, and ſometimes 
intermirting ; his urine pale, reſembling dead ſmall 
beer, and his breathing is difficult, with oppreſſion 
of the breaſt, and flight alienations of mind. 
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Ir towards the ninth, tenth, or twelfth day, the 
tongue becomes more moilt, with a plentiful ſpitting, 
a gentle purging, ora moiſture upon the ſkin; or if 
a ſuppuration happens in one ar both ears, or large 
puitules break out about the lips and noſe, there is 
reaſon to hope for a favourable criſis. 

Bur, if there be an exceſſive looſeneſs, or waſting 
ſweats, with frequent fainting fits; if the tongue, 
when put out, trembles exceſſively, and the extremi- 
ties rel cold, with a fluttering or flow creeping pulſe; 
if there be a ſtarting of the tendons, an almoſt total 
loſs of fight and hearing, and an involuntary diſ- 
charge by tool and urine, there is great reaſon to fear 
that death 1s approaching. 

REGIMEN, It 1s 'very neceſſary in this diſ- 
eaſe to keep the patient cool and eaſy. The leaſt 
motion will fatigue him, and will be apt to occaſion 
wearineſs, and even faintings. His mind ought not 
only to be kept eaſy, but ſoothed and comforted with 
the hopes of a ſpeedy recovery. Nothing is more 
aurtiul in low tevers of this kind, than prefenting to 
the patient's imagination gloomy or frightful ideas, 
IT heie of themſclves often occaſion nervous fevers, 
and it is not to be doubted but they will likewile ag- 
gravate them. 

THe patient muſt not be kept too low. His 
ſtrength and ſpirits ought to be ſupported by nou- 
riſning diet and generous cordials. For this purpoſe 
his gruel, panado, or whatever food he takes, muſt 
be mixed with wine accarding as the ſymptoms may 
require. Pretty ſtrong wine-whey, or ſmall negus 
ſharpened with the juice of orange or lemon, will be 


proper 
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proper for his ordinary drink. Muſtard-whey is like- 

wiſe a very praper drink in this fever, -and may be 
rendered an excellent cordial medicine by the addition 
of a proper quantity of white-wine *. 

Wins in this diſeaſe, if it could be obtained ge. 
nuine, would be almoſt the only medicine that would 
be neceſſary. Good wine poſſeſſes all the virtues of 
the cordial medicines, while it is free from many of 
their bad qualities. I ſay good wine; for however 
common this article of luxury is now become, it is 
rarely to be obtained genuine, eſpecially by the poor, 
who are obliged to purchaſe it in ſmall quantities. 

I Have often ſeen patients in low nervous fevers 
where the pulſe could hardly be felt, with a conſtant 
delirium, coldneſs of the extremities, and almoſt every 
other mortal ſymptom, recover by uſing in whey, 
gruel, and negus, a bottle or two of ſtrong wine every 
day. Good old ſound claret is the beſt, and may be 
made into negus, or given by itſelf, as circumſtances 
may require. 

In a word, the great aim in this diſeaſe is to ſup- 
port the patient's ſtrength, by giving him frequently 
ſmall quantities of the above, or other drinks of a 
warm and cordial nature. He 1s not however to be 
 over-heated either with liquor or clothes; and his food 
ought to be light, and given in ſmall quantities. 

MEDICINE. 
ſickneſs at ſtomach prevail at the beginning of the 


fever, it will be neceſſary to give the patient a gentle 


vomit. Fifteen or twenty grains of ipecacoanha in 

fine powder, or a few ſpoonfuls of the vomiting 

julep +, will generally anſwer this purpoſe very 
See Appendix, Muftard Whey, | 


+ Sce Appendix, Yomting Julep. 
8 well. 


Where a nauſea, load, and 
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well. This may be repeated any time before the third 
or fourth day, if the above ſymptoms continue. Vo- 
mits not only clean the ſtomach, but, by the general 
ſhock which they give, promote the perſpiration, and 
have many other excellent effects in flow fevers, where 
there are no ſigns of inflammation, and nature wants 
rouſing. 

Sven as dare not venture upon a vomit, may clean 
the bowels by a ſmall doſe of Turkey rhubarb, or an 
infuſion of ſenna and manna. 

Ix all fevers, the great point is to regulate the 
ſymptoms, ſo as to prevent them from going to either 
extreme. Thus, in fevers of the inflammatory kind, 
where the force of the circulation is too great, or the 
blood denſe, and the fibres too rigid, bleeding and 
other evacuations are neceſſary. But in nervous 
fevers, where nature flags, where the blood is vapid 
and poor, and the ſolids relaxed, there the lancet muſt 
be ſpared, and wine with other cordials plentifully 
adminiſtered. 


Ir is the more neceſſary to caution people againſt 
bleeding in this diſeaſe, as there is generally at the be- 
ginning an univerſal ſtricture upon the veſſels, and 
ſometimes an oppreſſion and difficulty of breathing, 
which ſuggeſt the idea of a plethora, or too great a 
quantity of blood. I have known even ſome of the 
faculty deceived by their own feelings in this reſpect, 
ſo far as to inſiſt upon being bled, when it was evi- 
dent that the operation was improper. 

Txrovcn bleeding is generally improper in this 
diſeaſe, yet bliſtering is highly neceſſary. Bliſtering 
plaſters may be applied at all times of the fever with 
great advantage. If the patient be delirious, he ought 
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to be bliſtered on the neck or head, and it will be the 
ſafeſt courſe, while the inſenſibility continues, as ſoon 
as the diſcharge occaſioned by one bliſtering-plafter 
abates, to apply another ſomewhere elſe, and by that 
means keep up a continual ſucceſſion of them till he 
be out of danger. 

I nave been more ſenſible of the advantage of 
bliſtering in this than in any other diſeaſe. Bliſters 
not only ſtimulate the ſolids to action, but likewiſe 
occaſion a continual diſcharge, which may in ſome 
meaſure ſupply the want of critical evacuations, which 
ſeldom happen ia this kind of fever. They are mot 
proper however either towards the beginning, or after 
ſome degree of ſtupor has come on, in which caſe it 
will always be proper to bliſter the head. | 
Ir the patient be coſtive through the courſe of the 
diſeaſe, it will be neceſſary to procure a ſtool, by 
giving him every other day a clyſter of milk and 
water, with a little ſugar, to which may be added a 
ſpoonful of common ſalt, if the above does not 
operate. | 

SHOULD a violent looſeneſs come on, it may be 
checked by ſmall quantities of Venice treacle, or 
giving the patient for his orginary drink the white 
decoction “. 


A MIL1aRY eruption ſometimes breaks out BINS 


the ninth or tenth day. As this eruption is often 


critical, great care ſhould be taken not to retard 
Nature's operation in this particular. The eruption 
ought neither to be checked by bleeding nor other 
eyncumene nor puſned out by a hot regimen; but 


See Appendix, White decoction. 
the 
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the patient ſhould be ſupported by gentle cordials, as 
wine-whey, {mall negus, ſago gruel with a little wine 
in it, and ſuch like. He ought not to be kept too 
warm ; yet a kindly breathing ſweat ſhould by no 
means be checked, 


THrovcn bliſtering and the uſe of cordial liquors 
are the chief things to be depended on in this kind 
of fever, yet, for thoſe who may chule to uſe them, 
we ſhall mention one or two of the forms of medicine 
which are commonly preſctibed in ir *. 

In deſperate caſes, where the hiccup and ſtarting 
of the tendons have already come on, we have ſome- 
times ſeen extraordinary effects from large doſes of 
muſk frequently repeated. Muſk is doubtleſs an 
antiſpaſmodic, and may be given to the quantity of a 
ſcruple three or four times a day, or oftener if neceſ- 
fary. Sometimes it may be proper to add to the muſk 
a few grains of camphire, and ſalt of hartſhorn, as 
theſe tend to promote perſpiration and the diſcharge 
of urine. Thus fifteen grains of muſk, with three 
grains of camphire, and ſix grains of ſalt of hartſhorn, 
may be made into a bolus with a little ſyrup, and 
given as above. 


When the patient is low, ten grains of Virginian ſnake root, 
and the fame quantity of contrayerva root, with five grains of 
Ruſſian caſtor, all in fine powder, may be made into a bolus with 
a little of the cordial conſection, or ſyrup of ſaffron. One of 
theſe may be taken every four or five hours. 

The following powder may be uſed for the ſame intention, 
Take wild Valerian root in powder one ſcruple, ſaffron and 
caſtor each four grains. Mix theſe by rubbing them together in 


a mortar, and give one in a cup of wine whey three orffour times 
a day, 


Ir 
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Is the fever ſhould happen to intermit, which it 
frequently does towards the decline, or if the patient's 
{trength ſhould be waſted with colliquative ſweats, &c. 
it will be neceſſary to give him the Peruvian-bark. 
Half a dram, or a whole dram, if the patient's ſto- 
mach will bear it, of the bark in fine powder, may 
be given four or five times a-day, in a glaſs of red 
port or claret. Shculd the bark in ſubſtance not fit 
eaſy on the ſtomach, an ounce of it in powder may 
be infuſed in a bottle of Liſbon or Rheniſh wine, for 
two or three days, afterwards it may be ſtrained, and 
a glaſs of it taken frequently “. 

Sou give the bark in this and other fevers, where 
there are no ſymptoms of inflammation, without any 
regard to the remiſſion or intermiſſion of the fever. 
How far future obſervations may tend to eſtabliſh 
this practice we cannot pretend to ſay; but we have 
reaſon to believe that the bark 1s a very univerſal 


febrifuge, and that it may be adminiſtered with ad- 


vantage in moſt fevers where bleeding is not neceſſary, 


or where there are no ſymptoms of topical inflam- 
mation. 


The bark may likewiſe be very properly adminiſtered, along 
with other cordials, in the following manner: Take an ounce of 
Peruvian bark, orange - peel half an cunce, Virginian ſnake root 
two drama, ſaffron one dram. Let all of them be powdered, and 
infuſed in an Engliſh pint of the beſt brandy for three or four days. 
Afterwards the liquor may be ſtrained, and two tea-ſpoonfuls of it 
given three or four times a day in a glaſs of ſmall wine or negus. 
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CHAP, XX. 


OF THE MALIGNANT, PUTRID, 
OR SPOTTED FEVER. 


HIS may be called the peſtilential fever of 
Europe, as in many of its ſymptoms it bears a 
great reſemblance to that dreadful diſeaſe the plague. 
Perſons of a lax habit, a melancholy diſpoſition, and 
thoſe whoſe vigour has been waſted hy long faſting, 
watching, hard labour, exceſſive venery, — 
ſalivations, &c. are moſt liable to it. 

CAUSES. —— This fever is occaſioned by foul 
air, from a number of people being confined in a 
narrow place not properly ventilated, from putrid 
animal and vegetable efluvia, &c. Hence it prevails 
in camps, jails, hoſpitals, and infirmaries, eſpecially 
where ſuch places are too much crowded, and cleanli- 
neſs is neglected. 

A cLose conſtitution of the air, with long rainy or 
foggy weather, likewiſe occaſions putrid fevers. They 
ofren ſucceed great inundations in low and marſhy 
countries, eſpecially when theſe are preceded or fol- 
lowed by a hot and ſultry ſeafon. 

Living too much upon animal food, without a 
proper mixture of vegetables, or cating fiſh or fleſh 
that has been kept too long, are likewiſe apt to oc- 
caſion this kind of fever. Hence ſailors on long 
voyages, and the inhabitants of beſieged cities, are 


very often viſited with putrid fevers. 


Corn that has been greatly damaged by rainy ſea- 
ſons, or long keeping, and water which has become 
putrid 
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putrid by ſtagnation, &c. may likewiſe occaſion pu- 
trid fevers. 

Dead carcaſes tainting the air, eſpecially in hot 
ſeaſons, are very apt to occaſion putrid diſcaſes. 
Hence this kind of fever often prevails in countries 
which are the ſcenes of war and bloodſhed. This 
ſhews the propriety of removing church-yards, 
flaughter-houſes, &c. at a proper diſtance from great 
towns, : 

War of cleanlineſs is a very general cauſe of pu- 
trid fevers. Hence they prevail amongſt the poor 
inhabitants of large towns, who breathe a confined 
unwholeſome air, and neglect cleanlineſs. Such me- 
chanics as carry on disty employments, and are con- 
ſtantly confined within doors, are likewiſe very liable 
to this diſeaſe. 

We ſhall only add, that putrid, malignant, or 
ſpotted fevers, are highly infectious; and are there- 
fore often communicated by contagion. For which 
reaſon all perſons ought to keep at a diſtance from 
thoſe affected with ſuch diſeaſes, unleſs their attend- 
ance 1s abſolutely neceſſary. 


SYMPTOMS, The malignant fever is gene- 
rally preceded by a remarkable weakneſs, or loſs of 
ſtrength, without any apparent cauſe. This is ſome- 
times ſo great, that the patient can ſcarce walk, or 
even fit upright, without being in danger of fainting 
away. His mind too is greatly dejected; tie ſighs, 
and is full of dreadful apprehenſions. 

THERE is a nauſea, and ſometimes a vomiting of 
bile ; a violent pain of the head, with a ſtrong pulſa- 
tion or throbbing of the temporal arterics ; the eyes 


often appear red and inflamed, with a pain at the 
22 bottom 
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bottom of the orbit; there is a noiſe in the ears, the 
breathing is laborious, and often interrupted with a 
ſigh; the patient complains of pain about the region 
ot the ſtomach, and in his back and loins ; his tongue 
is at firſt white, but afterwards it appears black and 
chap'd ; and his teeth are covered with a black cruſt. 
He ſometimes paſſes worms both upwards and down- 
wards, is affected with tremors, or ſhaking, and often 
becomes delirious, 

Ir blood be let, it appears diſſolved, or with a very 
ſmall degree of coheſion, and ſoon becomes putrid ; 
the ſtools ſmell extremely fœtid, and are ſometimes 
of a greentih, black, or reddiſh caſt. Spots of a pale, 
purple, dun, or black colour often appear upon the 
Kin, and ſomet mes there are violent hemorrhages, 
or diſcharges ot blood from the mouth, eyes, noſe, &c. 

PuTaro fevers may be diſtinguiſhed from the in- 
flammatory, by the ſmallneſs of the pulſe, the great 
dej<tion of mind, the diſſolved ſtate of the blood, 
the petechiæ, or purple ſpats, and the putrid ſmell. 
of the excrements. They may likewiſe be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the low or nervous fever by the heat 
and thirſt being greater, the urine of a higher colour, 
and the preſtration of ſtrength, dejection of mind, 
and all the other ſymptoms more violent. 

IT ſometimes happens, however, that the inflam- 
matory, nervous, and putrid ſymptoms are fo blended 
together, as to render it very difficult to determine to 
which claſs the fever belongs. In this caſe the great- 
eſt caution and {kill are requiſite, Attention mult be 
paid to thoſe ſymptoms which are molt prevalent, and 
both the regimen and medicines adapted to them. 


INFLAMMATORY 
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IsFLaMMATORY and nervous fevers may be con- 
verted into malignant and putrid, by too hot a regi - 
men, or improper medicines. 

Tus duration of putrid fevers is extremely uncer- 
tain; ſometimes they terminate betwixt the ſeventh 
and fourteenth day, and at other times they are pro- 


longed for five or fix weeks, Their duration depends 


greatly upon the conſtitution of the patient, and the 
manner of treating the oiſeaſe. 

THe molt favourable ſymptoms are a gentle looſe- 
nels after the fourth or fifth day, with a warm mild 
ſweat. Theſe, when continued for a conſiderable 
time, often carry off thg fever, and ſhould never be 
imprudently ſtopped. Small miliary puſtules appear- 
ing between the petechiz, or purple ſpots, are like- 
wile favourable, as alſo hot ſcabby eruptions about 
the mouth and noſe. It is a good fign when the pulſe 
riſes upon the uſe of wine, or other cordials, and the 
nervous ſymptoms abate ; deafneſs coming on to- 
wards the decline of the fever, is likewiſe often a 
favourable ſymptom *, and ſo are abſceſſes in the 
groin, or parotid glands. 

AmoncsT the unfavourable ſymptoms may be rec- 
koned an exceſſive looſeneſs, with a hard ſwelled 
belly; large black or livid blotches breaking out 
upon the ſkin ; aphthæ in the mouth; cold clammy 
ſweats; blindneſs; change of the voice; a wild 
ſtaring of the eyes; difficulty of ſwallowing ; an in- 
ability to put out the tongue; and a conſtant incli- 
nation to uncover the breaſt. When the ſweat and 


* Deafneſs is not always a favourable ſymptom in this diſeaſe. 
Perhaps it is only ſo when occaſioned by abſceſſes formed within 
the ears, 


Ps; ſaliva 


OT 
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ſaliva are tinged with blood, and the urine is black, 

or depoſits a black ſooty ſediment, the patient is in 
great danger. Starting of the tendons, and feetid, 
ichorous, involuntary ſtools, attended with coldneſs 
of the extremities, are generally the forerunners of 
death. 

RE GIMEN. -In the treatment of this dif. 
eaſe we ought to endeavour, as far as poſſible, to 
counteract the putrid tendency of the humours ; to 
ſupport the patient's ſtrength and ſpirits ; and to aſſiſt 
Nature in expelling the cauſe of the diſeaſe, by gently 
promoting perſpiration and the other evacuations. 

IT has been obſerved, that putrid fevers are often 
eccalioned by unwholeſome air, and of courſe they 
mult be aggravated by it. Care ſhould therefore be 
taken to prevent the air from ſtagnating in the pa. 
tient's chamber, to keep it cool, and renew it fre- 
quently, by opening the doors or windows of ſome 
adjacent apartment. The breath and perſpiration of 
perſons in perfect health ſoon render the air of a ſmall 
apartment noxious; but this will ſooner happen from 
the perſpiration and breath of a perſon whoſe whole 
maſs of humours are in a putrid ſtate. 

Bzs1Des the frequent admiſſion of freſh air, we 
would recommend the uſe of vinegar, verjuice, juice 
of lemon, Seville orange, or any kind of vegetable 
acid that can be moſt readily obtained. Theſe ought 
frequently to be ſprinkled upon the floor, the bed, 
and every part of the room. They may alſo be eva- 
porated with an hot iron, or by boiling, &c. The 
freſh ſkins of lemons or oranges ought likewiſe to be 
laid in different parts of the room, and they ſhould 
be frequently held to the patient's noſe. The uſe of 
1 6 | acids 
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acids in this manner would not only prove very 
_ refreſhing to the patient, but would likewiſe tend to 
prevent the infection from ſpreading among thoſe 
who attend him. Strong ſcented herbs, as rue, tanſy, 
roſemary, wormwood, &c. may likewiſe be laid in 
different parts of the houſe, and ſmelled to by thoſe 
who go near the patient. 

Tas patient muſt not only be kept cool, bur like- 
wiſe quiet and eaſy. The leaſt noiſe will affect his 
head, and the ſmalleſt fatigue will be apt to make 
him faint. 

Few things are of greater importance in this diſ- 
eaſe than acids, which ought to be mixed with all the 
patient's food as well as drink. Orange, lemon, or 
vinegar whey, are all very proper, and may be drank 
by turns, according to the patient's inclination. They 
may be rendered cordial by the addition of wine in 
ſuch quantity as the patient's ſtrength ſeems to re- 
quire. When he is very low, he may drink negus, 
with only one-half water, and ſharpened with the juice 
of orange or lemon. In ſome caſes a glaſs of clear 
wine may now and then be allowed. The moſt pro- 
per wine is Rheniſh; but if the body be open, red 
port or claret is to be preferred. 

Wu the body is bound, a tea-ſpoonful of the 
cream of tartar may be put into a cup of the patient's 
drink, as there is occaſion ; or he may drink a decoc- 
tion of tamarinds, which will both quench his thirſt 
and promote a diſcharge by ſtool. 

Ip camomile-tea will fit upon the ſtomach, it is a 
very proper drink in this diſeaſe. It may be ſharpened 
by adding to every cup of the tea ten or fifteen drops 

of the elixir of vitriol. 
P 4 Tur 
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Tur food muſt be light, as panado, groat gruel, 
and ſuch like; to theſe a little wine may be added, if 
the patient be weak and low; and they ought all to 
be ſharpened with the juice of orange, the jelly 
of currants, or the like. The patient ought likewiſe 
to eat freely of ripe fruits, as roaſted apples, currant 
or gooſeberry rarts, preſerved cherries, plums, and 
fuch like. 

Takin a little food or driak frequently not only 
ſupports the ſpirits, but counteracts the putrid ten- 
dency of the humours ; for which reaſon the patient 
ought frequently to be ſipping ſmall quantities of 
ſome of the acid liquors mentioned above, or any 
that may be more agreeable to his pains, or more 
readily obtained. 

Ir he be delirious, his feet and ads ought to be 
frequently fomented with a ſtrong infuſion of camo. 
mile flowers. This, or an infuſion of the bark, to 
ſuch as can afford it, cannot fail to have a good 
effect. Fomentations of this kind not only relieve the 
head, by relaxing the veſſels in the extremities, but 
as their contents are abſorbed, and taken into the 
blood, they may by their antiſeptic qualities aſſiſt in 
preventing the putreſcency of the humours. 

MEDICINE. If a vomit be given at the 
beginning of this fever, it will hardly fail to have a 
good effect; but if the fever has gone on for ſome 
days, and. the ſymptoms are violent, vomits are not 
quite ſo ſafe. The body however is always to be 
kept gently open by clyſters, or mild laxative me- 
dicines. 

BLEEDING is ſeldom neceſſary in putrid fevers. If 
there be ſigns of an inflammation, it may ſometimes 
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be permitted at the firſt onſet ; but the repetition of 
it generally proves hurtful. | 

BLisrERING plaſters are never to be uſed unleſs in 
the greateſt extremities. If the petechiz or ſports 
ſhould ſuddenly diſappear, the patient's pulſe fink 
remarkably, and a delirtum, with other bad ſymp- 
toms, come on, bliſtering may be permitted. In 
this caſe the bliſtering plaſters are to be applied to the 
head and inſide of the legs or thighs, Bur as they 
are ſometimes apt to occalion a gangrene, we would 
rather recommend warm cataplaims or poultices of 
muſtard and vinegar, to be applied to the feet, having 
recourle to bliſters only 1n the utmolt extremities. 

Ir is common in the beginning of this fever to give 
the emetic tartar in ſmall doſes, repeated every fecond 
or third hour, till it ſhall either vomit, purge, or 
throw the patient into a ſweat, This practice is very 
proper, provided it be not puſhed ſo far as to weaken 
the patient. 

A very ridiculous notion has long prevailed, ef 
expelling the poiſonous matter of malignant diſeaſes 
by trifling doſes of cordial or alexipharmic medicines, 
In conſequence of this notion the contrayerva root, 
the cordial confection, the mithridate, &c. have been 
extolled as infallible remedies. There is reaſon how- 
ever to believe, that theſe ſeldom do much good. 
Where cordials are neceſſary, we know none that is 
ſaperior to good wine; and therefore again recom- 
mend it both as the ſafeſt and beſt. Wine, with acids 
and antiſeptics, are the only things to be relicd on in 
the cure of malignant fevers. 

In the moſt dangerous ſpecies of this diſeaſe, when 
it is attended with purple, livid, or black ſpots, the 
Peruvian 
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Peruvian bark muſt be adminiſtered. I have ſeen it, 
when joined with acids, prove ſucceſsful, even in 
caſes where the petechiæ had the moſt threatening aſ- 
pet. But, to anſwer this purpoſe, it muſt not only 
be given in large doſes, but duly perſiſted in. 

Tut beſt method of adminiſtering the bark is cer- 
tainly in ſubſtance. An ounce of it in powder may 
be mixt with half an Engliſh pint of water, and the 
fame quantity of red wine, and ſharpened with the 
elixir,” or the ſpirit of vitriol, which will both make 
it fit eaſier on the ſtomach, and render it more bene- 
ficial. Two or three ounces of the ſyrup of lemon 
may be added, and two table-ſpoonfuls of the mixture 
taken every two hours, or oftener, if the ſtomach 


will bear it. 


TnosE who cannot take the bark in ſubſtance may 
infuſe it in wine, as recommended in the preceding 
diſeaſe. | 

Ir there be a violent looſeneſs, the bark muſt be 
boiled in red wine with a lictle cinnamon and ſharp- 
ened with the elixir of vitriol, as above. Nothing 
can be more beneficial in this kind of looſeneſs than 
plenty of acids, and ſuch things as promote a gentle 
perſpiration. 

Ir the patient be troubled with vomiting, a dram 
of the ſalt of worm-wood diſſolved in an ounce and 
half of freſh lemon-juice, and made into a draught 
with an ounce of ſimple cinnamon-water, and a bit of 
ſugar, may be given, and repeated as often as it is 
neceſſary. | 

Ir ſwellings of the glands appear, their ſuppuration 
is to be promoted by the application of poultices, 

ripening 
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ripening cataplaſms, &c. And as ſoon as there is any 
appearance of matter in them, they ought to be laid 
open, and the poultices continued. 

I nave known large ulcerous ſores break out in 
various parts of the body, in the decline of this fever, 
of a livid gangrenous appearance, and a malt putrid 
cadaverous ſmell. Theſe gradually healed, and the 
patient recovered, by the plentiful uſe of Peruvian 
bark and wine, ſharpened with the ſpirits of vitriol. 

For preventing putrid fevers we would recommend 
a ſtrict regard to cleanlineſs ; a dry ſituation ; ſuffici- 
ent exerciſe in the open air ; wholeſome food, and a 
moderate uſe of generous liquors. Infection ought 
above all things to be avoided. No conſtitution is 
proof againſt ir. I have known perſons ſeized with a 
putrid fever, by only making a ſingle viſit to a 
patient in it; others have caught it by lodging for 
one night in a town where it prevailed ; and ſome by 
attending the funerals of ſuch as died of it. 

Waen a putrid ſever ſeizes any perſon in a family, 
the greateſt attention is neceſſary to prevent the diſ- 
eaſe from ſpreading. The ſick ought to be placed in 
a large apartment, as remote from the reſt of the 
family as poſſible ; he ought likewiſe to be kept ex- 
tremely clean, and ſhould have freſh air frequently let 
into his chamber; whatever comes from him ſhould 
be immediately removed, his linen ſhould be fre- 
quently changed, and thoſe in health ought to avoid 
all unneceſſary communication with him, 

Any one who is apprehenſive of having caught the 
infection, ought immediately to take a vomit, and to 
work it off by drinking plentifully of camomile tea, 
This may be repeated | in a day or two, if the appre- 
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henſions ſtill continue, or any unfavourable ſymptoms 
appear. 

Tus perſon ought likewiſe to rake an infuſion of 
the bark and camomile flowers for his ordinary drink; 
and before he goes to bed, he may drink an Engliſh 
pint of pretty ſtrong negus, or a few glaſſes of gene- 
rous wine. L have been frequently obliged to follow 
this courſe, when malignant fevers prevailed, and 
have likewile recommended it to others with conſtant 
ſucceſs. 

PeuPLE generally fly to bleeding and purging as 
antidotes againſt infection; but theſe are ſo far from 
ſecuring them, that they often, by debilitating the 
body, increaſe the danger. 

Trost who wait upon the ſick in putrid fevers, 
ought always to have a piece of ſpunge or a hand- 
kerchief dipt in vinegar, or juice of lemon, to hold 
at their noſe while near the patient. They ought like- 
wiſe to waſh their hands, and, if poſſible, to change 
their clothes, before they go into company. 


CHAP. XXI. 
OF THE MILIARY FEVER. 


HIS fever takes its name from the ſmall puſ- 
tules or bladders which appear on the ſkin, 
reſembling, in ſhape and ſize, the ſeeds of millet. 
The puſtules are either red or white, and ſometimes 
both are mixed together. 
Tus whole body is ſometimes covered with puſ- 


tules; but they are generally more numerous where 
the 
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the ſweat is moſt abundant, as on the breaſt, the 
back, &c. A gentle ſweat, or moiſture on the ſkin, 
greatly promotes the eruption; but, when the ſkin is 
dry, the eruption 1s both more painful and danger- 


— 


ous. 

SougTIuEs this is a primary diſeaſe; but it is 
much oftener only a ſymptom of ſome other malady, 
as the ſmall-pox, meaſles, ardent, putrid, or nervous 
fever, &c. In all theſe caſes it is generally the effect 
of too hot a regimen or medicines. | 

Taz miliary fever chiefly attacks the idle and the 
phlegmatic, or perſons of a relaxed habit. The 
young and the aged are more liable to it than thoſe 
in the vigour and prime of life. It is likewiſe more 
incident to women than men, eſpecially the delicate 
and the indolent, who, neglecting exerciſe, keep con- 
tinually within doors, and live upon weak watery 
diet. Such females are extremely liable to be ſeized 
with this diſeaſe in childbed, and often loſe their lives 
by it. 

CAUSES. The miliary fever is ſometimes 
occaſioned by violent paſſions or affections of the 
mind; as exceſſive grief, anxiety, thoughtfulneſs, 
&c. It may likewiſe be occaſioned by exceſſive 
watching, great evacuations, a weak watery diet, 
rainy ſeaſons, eating too freely of cold, crude, un- 
ripe fruits, as plums, cherries, cucumbers, melons, 
&c. Impure waters, or proviſions which have been 
ſpoiled by ratny ſeaſons, long keeping, &c. may like- 
wiſe cauſe miliary fevers. They may alſo be occa. 
ſioned by the ſtoppage of any cuſtomary evacuation, 
as iſſues, ſetons, ulcers, the bleeding piles in men, 
or the menſtrual flux in women, &c, | 
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Tuis diſeaſe in childbed-women is ſometimes tlie 
effect of great coſtiveneſs during pregnancy; it may 
likewiſe be occaſioned by their exceſſive uſe of green 
traſh, and other unwholeſome things, in which preg- 
nant women are too apt to indulge. But its moſt 
general cauſe is indolence. Such women as lead a 
ſedentary lite, eſpecially during pregnancy, and at 
the ſame time live groſsly, can hardly eſcape this diſ- 
eaſe in childbed. Hence it proves extremely fatal to 
women of faſhion, and likewiſe to thoſe women in 
manufacturing towns, who, in order to aſſiſt their 
huſbands, ſit cloſe within doors for almoſt the whole 
of their time. But among women who are active and 
laborious, who live in the country, and take ſuffi- 
cient exerciſe without doors, this diſeaſe is very little 
known. | 

SYMPTOMS. When this is a primary diſ- 
eaſe, it makes its attack, like moſt other eruptive 
fevers, with a ſlight ſhivering, which is ſucceeded by 
heat, loſs of ſtrength, faintiſhneſs, ſighing, a low 
quick pulſe, difficulty of breathing, with great 
anxiety and oppreſſion of the breaſt. The patient is 
reſtleſs, and ſometimes delirious ; the tongue appears 
white, and the hands ſhake, with often a burning 
heat in the palms; and in childbed-women the milk 
generally goes away, and the other diſcharges ſtop. 

Tus patient feels an itching or pricking pain under 
the ſkin, after which innumerable ſmall puſtules of a 
red or white colour begin to appear. Upon this the 
ſymptoms generally abate, the pulſe becomes more 
full and ſoft, the ſkin grows moiſter, and the ſweat, 
as the diſeaſe advances, begins to have a peculiar 
feetid ſmell ; the great load on the breaſt, and oppreſ- 
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ſion of the ſpirits, generally go off, and the cuſtomary 
evacuations gradually return, About the fixth or 
ſeventh day from the eruption, the puſtules begin to 
dry and fall off, which occaſioas a very diſagreeable 
itching! in the ſkin. 

IT is impoſlible to aſcertain the exact time when the 
puſtules will either appear or go off. They generally 
come out on the third or fourth day, when the erup- 
tion is critical; but, when ſymptomatical, they may 
appear at any time of the diſeaſe. 

SOMETIMES the puſtules appear and vaniſh by 
turns. When that is the caſe, there is always dan- 
ger; but when they go in all of a ſudden, and do not 
appear again, the danger is very great. 

In childbed- women the puſtules are commonly at 
firſt filled with clear water, afterwards they grow 
yellowiſh. Sometimes they are interſperſed with 
puſtules of a red colour. When thele only appear, 
the diſeaſe goes by the name of a raſh. 

REGIMEN.——Ian all eruptive fevers, of what- 
ever kind, the chief point is to prevent the ſudden 
diſappearing of the puſtules, and to promote their 
maturation. For this purpole the patient muſt be 
kept in ſuch a temperature, as neither to puſh out the 
eruption too faſt, nor to caule it retreat prematurely. 
The diet and drink ought therefore to be in a mode- 
rate degree nouriſhing and cordial ; but neither ſtrong 
nor heating. The patient's chamber ought neither to 
be kept too hot nor cold ; and he ſhould not be too 
much covered with clothes. Above all, the mind is 
to be kept eaſy and cheerful. Nothing ſo certainly 
makes an eruption go in as fear, or the apprehenſion 
of danger. 
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Ta food mult be weak chicken-broth with bread, 
panado, ſago, or groat-gruel, &c. to a gill of which 
may be added a ſpoonful or two of wine, as the 
patient's ſtrength requires, with a few grains of ſalt 
and a little ſugar. Good apples roaſted or boiled, 
with other ripe fruits of an opening cooling nature, 
may be eat. 

Tux drink may be ſuited to the ſtate of the pa- 
tient's ſtrength and ſpirits. If theſe be pretty high, 
the drink ought to be weak; as water-gruel, balm- 
tea, or the decoction mentioned below *. 

Wren the patient's ſpirits are low, and the erup- 
tion does not rife ſufficiently, his drink muſt be a 
little more generous; as wine-whey, or fmall negus, 
ſharpened with the juice of orange or lemon, and 
made ſtronger or weaker as circumſtances may re- 
quire. 

SoMETIMES the miliary fever approaches towards a 
putrid nature, in which caſe the patient's ſtrength 
muſt be ſupported with generous cordials, joined with 
acids; and, if the degree of putreſcence be great, 
the Peruvian bark muſt be adminiſtered, If the head 
be much affected, the body muſt be kept open by 
emollient clyſters +. 


ME PD I- 


* Take two ounces of the ſhavings of hartſhorn, and the ſame 
quantity of ſarſaparilla, boil them in two Engliſh quarts of water. 
To the ſtrained decoction add a little white fugar, and ler the pa- 
tient take it for his ordinary drink. 

+ In the commercium literarium for the year 1735, we have the 
hiſtory of an epidemical miliary fever, which raged at Straſburgh in 
the months of November, December, and January ; from which 
we learn the neceſſity of a temperate regimen in this malady, and 
likewiſe that phyſicians are not always the firſt who diſcover the 
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MEDICINE.—— If the food and drink be pro- 
perly regulated, there will be little occaſion for medi- 
cine in this diſeaſe. Should the eruption however not 
Tile, or the ſpirits flag, it will not only be neceſſary 
to ſupport the patient with cordials, but likewiſe to 
apply bliſters. The moit proper cordial in this cafe 
is good wine, which may either be taken in the pa- 
tieat's food or drink; and if there be ſigns of pu- 
treſcence, the bark and acids may be mixed with 
wine, as directed in the puttid fever. 


Some recommend bliſters through the whole courſe 
of this diſeaſe; and where Nature flags, and the 
eruption comes and goes, it may be neceſſary to keep 
up a ſtimutus, by a continual fucceſſion of (mall bliſ- 
ters; but we would not recommend above one at a 
time. If however the pulſe ſhould fink remarkably, 
the puſtules fall in, and the head be affected, it will 


proper treatment of diſeaſes, © Fhiy fever made terrible havoc 
even among men of robuſt contitutions, and all medicine proved 
in vaiv. They were ſeized in an inſtant with ſhivering, yawn=- 
ing, ſtretching, and pains in the back, ſucceeded by a moſt in- 
tenſe heat; at the ſame time there was great loſs of ſtrength and 
appetite, Oa the ſeventh or ninth day the miliary eruptions ap- 
peared, or ſpots like fliea-bizes, with great anxiety, a delirium, 

reitlefTnefs, and toſhng in bed. Bleeding was fate l. While mat- 
ters were in this ugbappy ſituation, a midwife, of ner own accord, 
gave to a patient, m the height of the diſeaſe, a clyſter of rain- 
water and butter without ſalt, and for his ordinary drink a quart 
of ſpring-water, half a pint of generous wine, the juice of a 
lemon, and fix ounces of the whiteſt ſugar gently boiled till a 
ſcum arofe, und this with great ſucceſs ; for the belly was ſoon 


looſened, the grievous ſymproms vaniſhed, and the patient was 


reſtored to his ſenſes, and ſnatched from the jaws of death,” 
This pradice was imitated by others with the like happy eff-Qs. 
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be neceſſary to apply ſevera bliftering ptaſters to the 
moſt ſenſible .parts, as the: 1n{ade of the lege and 
thighs, Se. $727 2205571 clan 19912 '18 

BLEEDING is ſeldom nevefiveh: in this diſraſe, and 
ſometimes it does much hurt, as it weakens me pa- 
tient, and depreſſes his ſpirits. It is therefore never 
to be attempted unleſs by the advice of a ꝓhyſician. 
We mention this, becauſe it has been cuſtomary to 
treat” this diſeaſe in childbed- women by plentiful 
bleeding, and other evacuations, as if it were highly 
inflammatory. But this practice is generally very 
unſafe. Patients in this ſituation bear evacuations 
very ill. And indeed the diſeaſe ſeems oſton to be 
more of a putrid than of an inflammatory natuge. 

Trovcn this fever be often occaſioned in childbed- 
women by too hot a regimen, yet it would be dan- 
gerous to leave that off all of a ſudden, and have re- 
courſe to a very cool regimen, and large evacuations. 
We have reaſon to believe, that ſupporting the patient's 
ſpirits, and promoting the natural evacuations, is here 
much ſafer than to have recourſe to artificial ones, as 
theſe, by ſinking the ſpirits, — to increaſe, the 
danger. 

_ Is a | 
we would recommend the-Peruvian bark, which may 
either be taken in ſubſtance, or Os in wine or 
water, as the patient nchiness 

Tux miliary fever, like ocher eruptive diſeaſes, re- 
quires gentle purging, which ſhould not be 
as ſoon as the fever od. eee * 
- ſtrength will permit. 6825 
| To avoid this diſcafe, 2 pee. ry . Fulticient 
ererciſe, and ee e, are neceſſary. Preg- 
| — nant 
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mant women ſhould: guard againſt-Taſtiveneſs, and 
tale daily as much exerciſe as they can bear, avoiding 


all green traſhy fruits, and other unwholeſome thiugo ; 
nad when in childbed,: * ſtrictiy to obſerve 
a cool — W310; 
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e CHAP. XIII. 
0 THE REMITTING FEVER. 


BUIRYS 155 011. 
| I HI 8 fever” ies: its name from a remiſſion 
1 of the ſymptoms, which happens ſometimæs 
ſooner,” and ſometimes later, but generally before the 
. The remiſſion is commonly preceded hy 
a gentle ſweat, after which the patient ſcems greatiy 
relieved; but in a few hours the fever returns. Theſe 
remiſons return at very irregular: periods, and are 
ſometimes of longer, fometimes of ſhorter duration; 
the nearer however that the fever approaches to a re- 
gular intermiment, che danger is the leſs. 

CAU SES. Remitting fevers prevail in low 
marſhy countries ahounding with wood and ſtagnating 
- watery but they prove moſt fatal in places where 
great heat and moiſture are combined, as in ſome 
parts of Africa, the province of Bengal in the Eaſt 
ladies, &c. where-remitring fe vers are generally of a 
putrid- kind, and prove very fatal. They are moſt 
frequent in cloſe cam weather, eſpecially after rainy 
ſeaſons, great inundations, or the like. No age, 

| fex, or conſtitution is exempted; from the attack of 
this fever; but it chiefly ſeines perſons of a relaxed 


2 habit, 
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habit, who live in low. dirty RON — brexthe an 
impure ſtagnating air, take lirtle” excrete, * ufe 
unwholeſome diet. 

SYMPTOMS.——The firſt OE of his 
fever are generally yawning, ſtretching, pan, and 
giddineſs in the head, with alternate fits of heat and 
cold. Sometimes the patient is affected with 2'Qelr- 
rium at the very firſt attack. There is a pain, and 
ſometimes a ſwelling, about the region of the ſto- 
mach, the tongue is white, the eyes and ſkin fre- 
quently appear yellow, and the patient is often af- 
flicted with bilious vomitings. The pulſe is ſome- 
times a little hard, but ſeldom full, and the Blood 
when let, rarely fhews any figns of inflammation. 
Some patients ire exceedingly coſtive, and others are 
afflicted with a very troubleſome looſeneſs. 

IT is impoſſible to defcribe all the ſymptoms of this 
diſeaſe, as they vary according to the ſituation, the 
ſeaſon of the year, and the conſtitution of the patient. 
They may likewiſe be greatly changed by the method 
of treatment, and by many other circumſtances too 
redious to mention, Sometimes the bihous ſymptoms 
predominate, ſometimes the nervous, and at other 
times the putrid. Nor is it at alt uncemmon to find 
a ſucceſſion of each of theſe,” or even à complication 
of them at the ſame time, in the ſame perſon. 

REGIMEN. The regimen muſt be adapted 
to the prevailing ſymptoms. When there are any 
ſigns of inflammation, the diet muſt be flender, and 
the drink weak and diluting. But when nervous ar 
putrid fymproms occur, it will be neceſſary to ſup- 
port the patient with food and liquors of a more 
generous nature, fuch as are recommended in the 
8 ys, imme. 
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mmediatcly preceding fevers. We muſt however be 
very cautious in the uſe of things of a heating qua- 
lity, as this fever is frequently changed into a conti- 
nual by an hot regimen, and improper medicines. 
WrarTever the ſymptoms are, the patient ought 


to be kept cool, quier, and clean. His apartment, 


if poſſible, ſhould be large, and frequently ventilated 
by letting in freſh air at the doors or windows. Ie 
ought likewiſe to be ſprinkled with vinegar, juice of 
lemon, or the like. His linen, bedclothes, &c. ought 
to be frequently changed, and all his excrements im- 
mediately removed. Though theſe things have been 
recommended before, we think it neceſſary to repeat 
them here, as they are of more importance to the ſick 
chan practitioners are apt to imagine *, 
MDICINE. Ig order to cure this fever, 
we mult endeavour to bring it to a regular inter- 
miſſion. This intention may be promoted by bleed- 
ing, if chere be any ſigns of inflammation ; but when 
that is not the caſe, bleeding ought by no means to be 
attempted, as it will weaken the patient, and prolong 
the diteale. A vomit however will ſeldoam be im- 
proper, and is generally of great ſcrvice. Twenty or 
thirty grains of ipecacuanha will anſwer this purpoſe 


very well; but, where it can be obtained, we would 


* The ingenious Dr, Lind, of Edinburgh, in his inaugural 
diſſertation concerning the putrid remitting fever of Bengal, has 
the following obtervition : ** Indufia, lodices, ac firagula, ſwpius 
ſu at mutanda, ac atri epo; ie&c23 ſordeſque quam primum 
removende ; oportet etiam ut loca quibus ægri decumbunt ſint 
ſalubria, et aceto conſperſa; denique ut zgris cura quanta maxi- 
ma proſpiciatur. Compertum ego habeo, medicum hxc ſedulo 
obſervantem, quique ea exequi poteſt, multo magis ægtis profu- 
turum, qaam medicum peri:iorem biſce commodis deſticatum.” 


Q 3 rather 
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rather recommend a grain or two of tartar emetic, 
with five or fix grains of ipecacuanha, to be made 
into a draught, and given for a vomit. This may be 
repeated once or twice at proper intervals, it the ſick- 
neſs or nauſea continues. 

Tut body ought to be kept open either by clyſters 
or gentle laxatives, as weak infuſions of ſenna and 
mani, ſmall doſes of the lenitive electusry, creamfof 
tartar, timarinds, ſtewed prunes, or the like; but 
all ttrong or draſtic purgatives are to be un 
avoided 

By this courſe the fever in a few days may 8 
be brought to a pretty regular or diſtinct intermiſſion, 
in which caſc, the Peruvian bark may be adminiſtered, 
and it will feldom fail to perfect the cure. It is 
nec leſs here to repeat the methods of giving the 
bark, as we have already had occaſion frequently t to 
mention them. 

Tus moſt likely way to avoid this fever is to ofe 
a wholeſome and nouriſhing diet, to pay the moſt 
ſcrupulous regard to cleanlinefs, to keep the body 
warm, to take ſufficient exerciſe, and in hot coun- 
tries to avoid damp ſituations, night air, evening 
dews, and the like. In countries where it is ende- 
mical, the beſt preventative medicine which we can 
recommend, is the Peruvian bark, which may either 
be chewed or infuſed in brandy or wine, &c. Some 
recommend fmoking tobacco as very beneficial in 
marſhy countries, both for the prevention of n 
jatermitting fevers. 
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"OF THE SMALL-POX. 


it at one time of life or another. It is the muſt 
contagious malady in theſe parts; and has, tor many 
years, proved the ſcourge of Europe. 

Tux ſmall-pox generally appear towards the ſpring, 
They are very frequent 1 in ſummer, leſs ſo in autumn, 
and leaſt. of all in;wiater. . Children are moſt liable 
to this diſeaſe, and thoje whoſe food is unw holcſome, 
ho want proper..exerciſe, and abound with groſs 
kumours,- ran the. greateſt hazard from it. 

Tas, diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed | into the diſtin& and 
confluent kind; the latter of which is always attended 
with danger. There are likewiſe other diſtinctions of 
the ſmall · pox 3 as the cryſtalline, the bloody, &c. 

CAUSES.— The ſmall- pox are commonly 
caught dy infection. Since the diſeaſe was firſt 
brought into Europe, the infection has never been 
wholly: extinguiſhed ; nor have any proper methods, 
as far as I knew, been. taken for that purpoſe ; ſo 
that now it has become in a manner conſticutional, 
Children Who have over-heated themſclves by run- 
ning, vreſtling, &c. or adults after 4 debauch, are 
very apt to be ſeiged with the ſmall-pox. 

SYMPTOMS.—— This diſcaſe is ſo generally 
known, that a minute deſcription of it is unneceſſary. 
Children commonly look a little dull, ſeem liſtleſs 
and drowſy for a few days before the more violent 


Q 4 ſymproms 


. HIS diſeaſe is ſo general, that very few eſcape 
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ſymptoms of the ſmall-pox appear. They are like- 
wiſe more inclined to drink than uſual, have little ap- 
petite for ſolid food, complain of wearineſs, and, 
upon taking exerciſe, are apt to ſweat, Theſe are 
ſucceeded by ſlight fits of cold and heat in turns, 
which, as the time of the eruption approaches, be- 
come more violent, and are accompanied with pains 
of the head and loins, vomiting, &c. The pulſe: is 
quick, with a great heat of the ſkin, and reſtleſſneſs. 
When the patient drops afleep, he wakes in a kind aft 
horror, with a ſudden ſtart, which is a very common 
ſymptom of the approaching eruption: as are alſa 
convulſion- ſiis in very young children. 

ABourT the third or fourth day from the time of 
ſickening, the ſmall pox generally begin to apprar; 
ſometimes indeed they appear ſooner, but that is no 
favourable ſymptom. At firſt they very nearly re- 
 ſemble flea-bites, and are ſooneſt dilcovered on the 
face, arms, and brealit. 

Tut moft favourable ſymptoms are a flow erup- 
tion, and an abatement of the fever as toon as the 
puſtules appear. In a mild diſtinct kind of tmall- 
pox the puſtules ſeldum appear before the fourth day 
from the time of ſickening, and they generally keep 
coming out gradually for ſcveral days alter. Puſtules 
which are diſtinct, with a florid red baſis, and which 
till with thick purulent matter, firſt of a whitiſh, and 
aft crwards of a ycllowith colour are the beſt. 

A 11vid brown colour of the puſtules is an un- 
f.vourable ſympiom; as allo when they are imall and 
flat, with black ſpecs in the middle. Puſtules which 
contain a thin watery ichor are yery bad. A great 
number of pox on the face is always attended with 
danger, 
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danger. It is hkewile a very bad __ when 2 
into one another.. 

Ir is a moſt een ſymptom when petechiæ, 
or purple, brown, or black ſpots are interſperſed a- 
mong the puſtules. Theſe are ſigns of a putrid diſ- 
ſolution of the blood, and ſhe the danger to be very 
great, Bloody ſtools or urine, with a ſwelled belly, 
are bad ſymptoms ; as is allo a continual ſtrangury. 
Pale urine and a violent throbbing of the arteries of 
the neck are ſigns of an approaching delirium, or of 
convulſion fits. When the face does not ſwell, or 
falls before the pox come to maturity, it is very un- 
favourable. If the face begins to fall about the 
eleventh or twelfth day, and at the fame time the 
hands and feer begin to ſwell, the patient generally 
does well; but when theſe do not ſucceed each other, 
there is reaſon to apprehend danger. When the 
tongue is covered with a brown cruſt, it is an un- 
favourable ſymptom. Cold ſhivering fits coming on 
at the height of the diſcale are likewiſe unfavourable. 
Grinding of the teeth, when it proceeds from an 
affection of the nervous ſyſtem, is a bad ſign; bur 
ſometimes it is * by worms, or a diſordered 
ſtomach. 

NKEGIMEN. When the firſt da of 
the ſmall-pox appear, prople are ready to be alarmed, 
and often fly to the uſe of medicine, to the grear 
danger of the patient s KHfe. I have known children, 
to appeate the anxiety of their parems, bled, bliſter- 
ed, and purged, during the fever which prececed the 
eruption of the ſmalli-pox, to ſuch a degree, that 
Nature was not only diſturbed in her opcratiun, but 
rendered unable to ſupport the puſtules after they 
were 
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were out; ſo that the patient, exhauſted by mere 
evacuations, ſunk under the diſeaſe. | 

Wu convulſions appear, they give a dreadful 
alarm. Immediately fome noſtrum is applicd, as if. 
this were a primary diſeaſe, whereas it is only a 
ſymptom, and far from being an untavourable ane, 
of the approaching eruption. As the fits generally 
go off before the actual appearance of the ſmall pox, 
it is attributed to the medicine, which by this means 
acquires a reputation without any, merit“ 

ALL that is, generally ſpeaking, neceflary, during 
the eruptive fever, is to keep the patient coal 
and eaſy, allowing him to drink frerly of ſome weak 
diluting liquors; as balm- tea, barley- water, clear 
whey, gruels, &g. He ſhould not be confined. to 
bed; but ſhould fit up as much as he is able, and 
ſhould have his feet and legs frequently bathed in 
lukewarm water. His food ought to be very light; 
and he ſhould be as little diſturbed with company az 
poſſible. 

Muca miſchief is done at this period by confining 
the patient too ſoon to his bed, and plying him with 
warm cordials or ſudorific medicines, Every thing 
that heats and-inflames the blood increaſes the fever, 


and puſhes out the puſtules prematurely. This has 


Convulſion fits are no doubt very alarming, but their effects 
ate often ſalutary. They ſeem to be one of the means made uſe 
of by Nature for breaking the force of a fever. I have always 
obſerved the fever abated, and ſometimes quite removed after one 
or more convullion fits. This readily accounts for conyplſions 
being a favourable ſymptom iu the fever which precedes the erup- 


tion of the ſmall-pox, as every thing that mitigates this fever 
letens the eruption. 


, number- 
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numberleſs ill effects. It not only increaſes the num- 
ber of puſtules, but like wiſe tends to make them run 
into one another; and when they have been puſhed 
out with too great violence, they generally fall in 
before they come to maturity. 

Tur good women, as ſoon as they fee the ſmall- 
pox begin to appear, commonly ply their tender 
charge with cordials, ſaffron and marigold-teas, wine, 
punch, and even brandy itſelf. All theſe are given 
with a view, as they term it, to throw out the erup- 
tion from the heart. This, like moſt other popular 
miſtakes, is the abuſe of a very juſt obſervation, 
That when there is a moiſture on the ſein, the pox riſe 
better, and the patient is eafier than when it continues dry 
and perched. But that is no reaſon for forcing the 


patient into a ſweat. Sweating never relieves unleſs 


where it comes ſpontaneouſly, or is the effect of 
drinking weak diluting liquors. 

© Crizvren are often fo peeviſh that they will not 
lie a-bed without a nurſe conſtantly by them. In- 
dulging them in this, we have reaſon to believe, has 
many bad effects both upon the nurſe and child. 
Even the natural heat of the nurſe cannot fail to 
augment the fever of the child; but if ſhe too proves 
© Feveriſh, which is often the cafe, the danger mult be 
increaſed *, 


. „ I have known 2 Prey who had the ſmall-pox before, ſo in- 
fefted. by lying conſtantly a-bed with a child in a bad kind of 
{mall-pox, that ſhe had not only a great number of puſtules which 

broke out all over her body, but afterwards a malignant fever, 
| which zerminated in a number of impoſthumes or boils, and from 
Which me narrowly eſcaped with her life. We mention this to put 

2 upon their guard againſt the danger of this virulent in- 

feQion, 


LavixG 
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Layms ſeveral children who. have the ſmall-pox 
in the ſame bed has many ill conſequences. They 
ought, if poſſible, never to be in the ſame chamber, 
as the perſpiration, the heat, the ſmell, &c. all tend 
to augment the fever, and to heighten the diſcaſc. 
It is common among the poor to ſee two or three 
children lying in the ſame bed, with ſuch a load of 
puſtules that even their ſkins ſtick togethey One 
can hardly view a ſcene of this kind without being 
fickened by the ſight. But how muſt the effluvia 
affect the poor patients, many of whom periſh by this 
ulage * ? 

A very dirty cuſtom prevails amongſt the lower 
class of people, of allowing children in the ſmall-pox 
to keep on the ſame linen during the whole period of 
that loathſome diſeaſe. This is done leſt they ſhould 
catch cold, but it has many ill conſequences. The 
linen becomes hard by the moiſture which it abſorbs, 
and frets the tender ſkin. It ikewife occaſions a bad 
ſmell, which is very pernicious both to the patient 
and thoſe about him; beſides the filth and ſordes 
which adhere to the linen being reſorbed, or taken up 


again into the body, greatly augment the diſeaſc. 


This obſervation is likewiſe applicable to hoſpitals, work- 
houſes, &c, where numbers of children happen to have the ſmall- 
pox at the ſame time. | have ſcea above forty children cooped up 
in one apartment all the while they had this diſeaſe, without any 
of them being admitted to breathe the treth. air. No one can be 
at a loſs to ſce ihe impropriety of ſuch conduft. It ought to be a 
rule, not only in hofpitals for the ſmall pox, but Iikewile for ather - 
diſeaſes, that no patient ſhould be within fight or hearing of ano- 
ther. This is a matter to which too little regard is paid. Ia moſt 
hoſpitals and infirmaries, the fick, the dying, and the dead, are 
often to be ſeen in the {ame apartment. : 


A PATIENT 
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A var gr ſhould not be ſuffered to be dirty in an 
internal difcaſe, far leſs in the ſmall pox. Cutaneous 
diſorders are often occaſioned by naſtineſs alone and 
are always increaſed by it. Were the patient's linen 
to be changed every day, it would greatly refreſh 
him. Care indeed is to be taken that the linen be 
thoroughly dry. It ought likewiſe to be warmed, 
and put on when the patient is moſt cool. 

So ſtrong is the vulgar prejudice in this country, 
notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid againſt the hot 
regimen in the ſmall pox, that numbers till fall a 
{ſacrifice to that error. I have ſeen poor women tra- 
velling in the depth of winter, and carrying their 
children along with them in the ſmall pox; and have 
frequently obſerved others begging by the wayſide, 
with infants in their arms covered with the puſtules; 
yet I could never learn chat one of theſe children died 
by this fort of treatment. This is certainly a ſuf- 
ficient proof, of the ſafety at kaft, of expoſing pa- 
rients in the fmall-pox to the open air. There can 
be nd reaſon, however, for expoſing them to public 
view. kt is now very common in the environs of 
great towns to meet patients in the ſmall-pox on the 
public walks. This practice, however well it may 
ſuit the purpoſes of boaſting inoculators, is danger- 
ous to the citizens, and contrary to the laws of hu- 
manity and ſound policy: | 
Tar food in this diſeaſe ought to Ns” very light, 
and of a cooling nature, as panado, or bread boiled 
with equal quantities of milk and water, good apples 
roaſted or boiled with mik, and ſweetened with a 
Irele ſugar or fuch like. | 


Tak 
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Tux drink may be equal parts of anhand 
water, clear ſweet whey; barley · water, or thin gruel, 
&c. After the pox are full, butter · millt, being of 
an opening and cleanſing a poten proper 
drink. 'wol 

MEDICINE. mime Thi diſeaſe is Pn 
vided into four different periods, vi. the fryer which 
precedes the eruption, the eruption ĩtſelf, the ſuppu- 
ration, eee ee ee e rc 3 
dary fever. 

Ir has already been obſerved, that nutle more 
is neceſſary during the primary fever than to keep 
the patient cool and quiet, allowing him ta drink 
diluting liquors, and bathing his feet frequently in 
warm water. Though this be generally the ſafeſt 
courſe that can be taken with iafants, yet adults of 
a ſtrong conſtitution and plethoric habit ſometimes 
require bleeding. When a full pulſe, a dry ſxin, 
and other ſymptoms of inflammation, render this 
operation neceſſary, it ought to be performed; bur, 
unlefs theſe ſymproms are urgent, it is ſafer to; let it 
alone; if the belly be bound, emollient e WAY 
be thrown in. 2:01:28 d O 

Ir there be a greater ccvies eelactionciencs vomit, 
weak camomile · tea or luke warm water may be rank, 
in order to clean the ſtomach. At the beginning of a 
fever, Nature generally attempts a diſcharge, either 
upwards or downwards, which, if promoted, bygentle 
means, would tend greatly to abate the violence of 
the diſeaſe, 271 0 bij if 

Troven every method. is to-be taken during the 
primary fever, by a cool regimen, & c. to prevent 

| 1 I doe Hosp 
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too great an eruption; yet, after the puſtules have 
made their appearance, our buſineſs is to promote the 
- ſuppuranion, by diluting drink, [light food, and, if 
Nature ſeems to flag; by generous cordials. When a 
low, creeping pulſe, faintiſhneſs, and great loſs of 
ſtrength, render'cordials neceſſary, we would recom- 
mend good wine, which may be made into negus, 
with an equal quantity of water, and ſharpened with 
the juice of orange, the jelly of currants, or the like. 
Wine-whey ſharpened as above, is likewiſe a proper 
drink in this caſe ; great care however mult be taken 
not to overheat the patient by any of theſe things. 
This, 1nftead of promoting, would retard the eruption. 
Tux riſing of the ſmall - pox is often prevented by 
the violence of the fever; in this caſe the cool regi- 
men is ſtrictly to be obſerved. The patient's cham- 
der muſt not only be kept cool, but he ought like- 


wiſe frequently to de taken out of bed, and to be 


lightly covered with clothes while in it. 

Excxssrvx reſtleſſneſs often prevents the rifing and 
filling of the ſmall - po. When this happens, gentle 
opiates are neceſſary, Theſe however ought always 
to be adminiſtered with a ſparing hand. , To an in- 
fam, a tea - ſpoonful of the ſyrup; of poppies may be 
given every ſwe or fix hours till it has the deſired 


elſeck. An adult will require a cable-ſpocaful in 


older uc ander the ſame purpoſe. 


Ir the patient be troubled with a ſtrangury, or ſup- 
of urine,” which often happens in the ſmall- 
pox, he ſhould be frequently taken out of bed, and, 
it he be able, ſhould walk acroſs the room with his 
feet bare. When he cannot do this, he may be fre- 


- - quently ſet on his knees in bed, and ſhould endeavour 


do 


4 
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to paſs his urine as often as he can. When theſe do 
not ſucceed, a tea-ſpoonful of the ſweet ſpirits of 
nitre may be occaſionally mixed with his drink. No- 
thing more certainly relieves the patient, or is more 
beneficial in the ſmall-pox, than a plentiful diſcharge 
of urine. 

Ir the mouth be foul, and the tongue dry and 
chapped, it ought to be frequently waſhed, and the 
throat gargled with water and haney, ſharpened with 
a little vinegar or currant-jclly, 

Dvzixs the riſing of the ſmall pox, it frequently 
happens that the patient is eight or ten days without 
a ftool. This not only tends to heat and inflame the 
blood, but the fæces, by lodging fo long in the body, 
become acrid, and even putrid; from whence bad 
conſequences muſt enſue. It will therefore be pro- 
per, when the body is bound, to throw in an emolli- 
ent clyſter every ſecond or third day, through the 
whole courſe of the diſeaſe. This will * coal 
and relieve the patient. 

Wu petechiæ, or purple, black, or livid ſpoes 
appear among the ſmall-pox, the Peruvian bark muſt 
immediately be adminiſtered in as large doſrs as the 
patient's ſtomach can bear. For a child, wwe draus 
of the bark in powder may be mixed in three, ounces 
of common water, one ounce of {imple cinnamon 
water, and two ounces of the ſyrup vf orange or le- 
mon. This may be ſharpened with. the ſpirits af vi- 
triol, and a table- ſpoonful of it given every hour. If 
it be given to an adult in the ſame form, he may 
take at leaſt three or four ſpoonfuls every hour. This 
medicine ought not to be trifled with, but mult be 
adminiſtered as frequently as the ſtomach can bear it; 


in 
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in which caſe it will often produce very happy effects. 
I have frequently ſeen the petechiz diſappear, and 
the ſmall-pox, which had a very threat ing aſpect, 
riſe and fill with laudable matter, by the uſe of the 
bark and acids. | 

Tux patient's drink ought likewiſe in this caſe to 
be generous, as wine or ſtrong negus acidulated with 
ſpirits of vitriol, vinegar, the juice of lemon, jeliy 
of currants, or ſuch like. His food mult conſiſt of 
apples roaſted or boiled, preferved cherries, plums, 
and other fruits of an acid nature, 

Taz bark and acids are not only neceſſary when 
the petechiæ or putrid ſymptoms appear, but likewiſe 
in the lympharic or cryſtalline ſmail-pox, where the 
matter is thin, and not duly prepared. The Peruvian 
bark ſeems to poſſeſs a ſingular power of aſſiſting 
Nature in preparing laudable pus, or what is called 
good matter; conſequently it muſt be beneficial both 
in this and other diſeaſes, where the criſis depends on 
a ſuppuration. I have often obſerved where the ſmall- 
pox were flat, and the matter contained in them quite 
clear and tranſparent, and where at firſt they had the 


appearance of running into one another, that the Pe- 


ruvian bark, acidulated as above, changed the colo ur 
and conſiſtence of the matter, and produced the moſt 
happy effects. 


* 


Wazn the eruption ſubſides ſuddenly, or, as the 
good women term it, when the ſmall-pox ſtrike in, 
before they have arrived at maturity, the danger is 
very great. In this caſe bliſtering plaſters muſt be 
immediately applied to the wriſts and ancles, and the 
patient's ſpirits ſupported with corcials, 

R SOMETIMES 
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SOMETIMES bleeding has aſurpriſing effect in railing 
the puſtules after they have ſubſided ; but it requires 
{kill to know when this is proper, or to what length 
the patient can bear it. Sharp cataplaſms however 
may be applied to the feet and hands, as they tend 
to promote the ſwelling of theſe parts, and by that 
means to draw the humours towards the extremities, 

Tut molt dangerous period of this diſeaſe is what 
we call the ſecondary fever. This generally comes on 
when the ſmall pox begin to blacken, or turn on the 
face, and molt of thoſe who die of the ſmall-pox are 
carried off by this fever, 

NaTuse generally attempts, at the turn of the 
{mall-pox, to relieve the patient by looſe ſtools. Her 
endeavours this way are by no means to be counter- 
acted, but promoted, and the patient at the ſame 
time ſupported by food and drink of a nouriſhing and 
cordial nature. | 

Ir at the approach of the ſecondary fever, the pulſe 
be very quick, hard, and ftrong, the heat intenſe, 
and the breathing laborious, with other ſymptoms of 
an inflammation of the breaſt, the patient muſt imme- 
diately be bled. The quantity of blood to be let muſt. 
be regulated by the patient's ſtrength, age, and the 
_ urgency of the ſymptoms. 

Bur, in the ſecondary fever, if the patient be faint- 
iſh, the puſtules become ſuddenly pale, and if there 
be great coldneſs of the extremities, bliſtering plaſters 
mult be applied, and the patient muſt be ſupported 
with generous cordials. Wine and even ſpirits have 
ſometimes been given in ſuch caſes with amazing 
ſucceſs. 


2 | As 
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As the ſecondary fever is in great tneaſure, if not 
wholly, owing to the abſorption of the matter, it 
would ſeem highly confonant to reafon, that the puſ- 
tules, as ſoon as they come to maturity, ſhould be 
opened. This is every day practiſed in other phleg- 
mons which tend to ſuppuration ; and there ſeems to 
be no reaſon why it ſhould be leſs proper here. On 
the contrary, we have reaſon to believe, that by this 
means the ſecondary fever might always be leſſened, 
and often wholly prevented. 

Taz puſtules ſhould be opened when they begin to 
turn of a yellow colour. Very little art is neceſſary 
for this operation, They may either be opened with 
a pair of ſciſſars or a needle, and the matter abſorbed 
by a little dry lint. As the puſtules are generally firſt 
ripe on the face, it will be proper to begin with open- 
ing theſe, and the others in courſe as they become 
ripe. The puſtules generally fill again, a ſecond or 
even a third time; for which cauſe the operation muſt 
be repeated, or rather continued as long as there is 
any conſiderable appearance of matter in the puſtules. 

Wes have reaſon to believe, that this operation, ra- 
tional as it is, has been neglected from a piece of 
miſtaken tenderneſs in parents. They believe, that 
- it muſt give great pain to the poor child ; and there- 
fore would rather ſee it die than have it thus tortured. 
This notion however is entirely without foundation. 
have frequently opened the puſtules when the pa- 
tient did not fee me, without his being in the leaſt 
ſenſible of it; but ſuppoſe it were attended with a 
little pain, that is nothing in compariſon to the ad- 


vantages which ariſe from it. 
R 2 OpExIxG 
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OyrzxinG the puſtules not only prevents the re- 
ſorption of the matter into the blood, but likewiſe 
takes off the tenſion of the ſkin, and by that means 
greatly relieves the patient. It likewiſe tends to pre- 
vent the pitting, which is a matter of no ſmall im- 
portance. Acrid matter, by lodging long in the 
puſtules, cannot fail to corrode the tender ſkin; by 
which many a handſome face becomes ſo deformed as 
hardly to bear a reſemblance to the human figure *. 

IT is generally neceſſary, after the ſmall-pox are 
gone off, to purge the patient. If however the belly 
has been open through the whole courſe of the diſeaſe, 
or if butter-milk and other things of an opening na- 
ture have been drank freely after the height of the 
ſmall-pox, purging becomes leſs neceſſary; but it 
ought never wholly to be neglected. 

For very young children, an infuſion of ſenna and 
prunes, with a little rhubarb, may be ſweerened with 
coarſe ſugar, and given in ſmall quantities till it ope- 
rates. Thoſe who are farther advanced muſt take 
medicines of a ſharper nature. For example, a child 
of fave or ſix years of age may take eight or ten grains 
of fine rhubarb in powder over night, ard the ſame 
quantity of jalap in powder next morning. This 
may be wrought off with freſh broth or water gruel, 
and may be repeated three or four times, five or fix 
days intervening betwixt each doſe, For children 


Though this operation can never do harm, yet it is only neceſ- 
Cary when the patient has a great load of ſmall-pox, or when the 
matter which they contain is of ſo thin and acrid a nature, that there 
is reaſon to apprehend bad conſequences from is being too quickly 
reſorbed, or taken up again into the maſs of circulating humours. 


further 
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further advanced, and adults, the doſe muſt be in- 
creaſed in proportion to the age and conſtitution. 

Warn impoſthumes happen after the ſmall-pox, 
which is not ſeldom the caſe, they muſt be brought 
to ſuppuration as ſoon as poſſible, by means of ripen- 
ing poultices; and, when they have been opened, or 
have broke of their own accord, the patient muſt be 
purged. The Peruvian bark and a milk diet will 
likewiſe be uteful in this caſe. 

Wren a cough, a difficulty of W or other 
ſymptoms of a conſumption, ſucceed to the ſmall pox, 
the patient muſt be ſent to a place where the air is 
good, and pu: upon a courſe of aſſes milk, with ſuch 
exerciſe as he can bear. For further directions in this 
caſe, ſee the article Conſumptions. 


OF INOCULATION. 


Trovcn no diſeaſe, after it is formed, baffles the 
powers of medicine more than the ſmall-pox, yet 
more may be done before-hand to render this diſeaſe 
favourable than any one we know, as almoſt all the 
danger from it may be prevented by inoculation. 
This ſalutary invention has been known in Europe 
above half a century, bur, like molt other uſeful diſ- 
coveries, it has, till of late, made but flow progreis. 
It muſt however be acknowledged, to the honour of 
this country, that inoculation has met with a more 
favourable reception here, than among any of our 
neighbours. It is ſtill however far from being gene- 
ral, which we have reaſon to tear will be the caſe, as 


long as the practice continues in the hands of the 
Faculty. 
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No diſcovery can be of general utility while the 
practice of it is kept in the hands of a few. Had the 
inoculation of the ſmall pox been introduced as. a 
faſhion, and not as a medical diſcovery, or had it 
been practiſed by the fame kind of operators here, as 
it is in thoſe countries from whence we had it, it had 
long ago been univerfal. The fears, the jealouſies, 
the prejudices, and the oppoſite intereſts of the Fa- 
culty, are, and ever will be, the moſt effectual ob- 
ſtacles to the progreſs of any ſalutary diſcovery, 
Hence it is that the practice of inoculation never be. 
came, in any meaſure, general, even m England, till 
taken up by men not bred to phyſic. Theſe have 
not only rendered the practice more extenſive, but 
likewiſe more ſafe, and, by acting under leſs reſtraint 
than the regular practitioners, have taught them that 
the patient's greateſt danger aroſe, not from the want 
of care, but from the exceſs of it. 

Tater know very little of the matter, who impute 
the ſucceſs of modern inoculators to any ſuperior ſkill, 
either in preparing the patient or communicating the 
diſeaſe. Some of them indeed, from a ſordid deſire 
of engroſſing the whole practice to themſelves, pretend 
to have extraordinary ſecrets or noſtrums for preparing 
perſons for inoculation, which never fail of ſucceſs, 
But this is only a pretence calculated to blind the ig- 
norant and inattentive. Common ſenſe and prudence 
alone are ſufficient both in the choice of the ſubject 
and management of the operation. Whoever is poſ- 
ſeſſed of theſe may perform this office for his children 
whenever he finds it convenient, provided uy be in 
2 good ſtate of health, 


Tas 
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Tuis ſentiment is not the reſult of theory, but of 
obſervation. Though few phyſicians have had more 
opportunities of trying inoculation in all its different 
forms, ſo little appears to me to depend on theſe, ge- 
nerally reckoned important circumſtances, of prepar- 
ing the body, communicating the infection by this or 
the other method, &c. that for ſeveral years paſt I 
have cauſed the parents or nurſes perform the whole 
themſelves, and have found that method followed 
with equal ſucceſs, while it is free from many Incon- 
veniences that attend the other “. 


Tax ſmall pox may be communicated in a great 
variety of ways with nearly the ſame degree of ſafety 
and ſucceſs. In Turkey, from whence we learned the 
practice, the women communicate the diſeaſe to chil- 
dren, by opening a bit of the ſkin with a needle, and 


A eritical ſituation, too often to be met with, firſt put me upon 
trying this method. A gentleman who had loſt all his children ex- 
cept one ſon by the natural ſmall-pox, was determined to have him 
inoculated, He told me his intention, and deſired | would perſuade 
the mother and grandmother, &c, of its propriety. But that was 
impoſſible. They were not to be perſuaded, and either could not 
get the better of their fears, or were determined again conviction. 
It was always a point with me, not to perform the operation with- 
out the conſent of parties concerned. I therefore adviſed the fa- 
ther, after giving his ſon a doſe or two of rhubarb, to go to a pa- 
tient who had the ſmall-pox of a good kind, to open two or three 
of the puſtules, taking up the matter with a little cotton, and as 
ſoon as he came home to take his ſon apart, and give his arm a 
flight ſcratch with a pin, afterwards to rub the place well with the 
cotton, and take no further notice of it. All this he punctually 
performed ; and atthe uſual period the ſmall-pox made their ap- 
pearance, which were of an exceeding good kind, and ſo mild as 
not to confine the boy an hour to his bed. None of the other re- 
lations knew but the diſcaſe had come in the natural way till the 
boy was well, 
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putting into the wound a little matter taken from a 
ripe puſtule. On the coaſt of Barbary they paſs a 
thread et with the matter through the ſkin, between 
the thumb and fore-finger ; and in ſome of the ſtates 
of Barbary, inoculation is performed by rubbing in the 
variolous matter between the thumb and fore-finger, 
or on other parts of the body. The practice of 
communicating the ſmall-pox, by rubbing the va- 
riolous matter upon the ſkin, has been long known in 
many parts of Aſia and Europe as well as in Bar- 
bary, and has generally gone by the name of buying 
the ſmall-pox. 

Tur preſent method of inoculating in Britain is to 
make two or three ſlanting inciſions in the arm, fo 
ſuperſicial as not to pierce quite through the ſkin, with 
a lancet wet with freſh matter taken from a ripe puſ- 
tule; afterwards the wounds are cloſed up, and left 
without any dreſſing. Some make uſe of a lancet 
covered with the dry matter; but this is leſs certain, 
and ought never to be uſed unleſs where freſh matter 
cannot be obtained : when this 1s the caſe, the matter 
ought to be moiſtened by holding the lancet for ſome 
time in the ſteam of warm water, 

INDEED, if freſh matter be applied long enough to 
the ſkin, there is no occaſion for any wound at all. 
Let a bit of thread, about half an inch long, wet 
with the matter, be immediately applied to the arm, 
midway between the ſhoulder and elbow, and covered 
with a piece of the common ſticking- plaſter, and kept 
on for eight or ten days. This will ſeldom fail to 
communicate the diſeaſe. We mention this method 
becauſe many people are afraid of a wound; and 
doubtleſs the more calily the operation can be per- 

formed, 
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formed, it has the greater chance to become general. 
Some people imagine, that the diſcharge from a 
wound leſſens the eruption; but there is no great ſtreſs 
to be laid upon this notion: beſides, deep wounds 
often ulcerate, and become troubleſome. 

We do not find that inoculation is at all conſidered 
as a medical operation in thoſe countries from hence 
we learned it. In Turkey it is performed by the 
women, and in the Eaſt Indies by the Brachmins or 
Prieſts. In this country the cuſtom 1s ſtill in its in- 
fancy; we make no doubt however but it will ſoon 
become ſo familiar, that parents will think no more 
of inoculating their children, than at preſent they do 
of giving them a purge. 

No ſet of men have it ſo much in their power to 
render the practice of inoculation general as the cler- 
gy, the greateſt oppoſition to it ſtill ariſing from ſome 
ſcruples of conſcience, which they alone can remove. 
I would recommend it to them not only to endeavour 
to remove the religious objections which weak minds 
may have to this ſalutary practice, but to enjoin it as 
a duty, and to point out the danger of neglecting to 
make uſe of a mean which Providence has put in our 
power for ſaving the lives of our offspring. Surely 
ſuch parents as wilfully neglect the means of ſaving 
their children's lives, are as guilty as thoſe who pur 
them to death, I wiſh this matter were duly weighed, 
No one is more ready to make allowance tor human 
weakneſs and religious prejudices, yet I cannot help 
recommending it, in the warmeſt manner, to parents 
to conſider how great an injury they do their children, 
by neglecting to give them this diſeaſe in the early 
period of life. | 

Tre 
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Tux numerous advantages ariſing from the inocu- 
lation of the ſmall-pox have been pretty fully pointed 
out by the learned Dr. M*Kenzie, in his Hiſtory of 
Health *. To theſe mentioned by the doctor we ſhall 


only 


Many and great, ſays this humane author, are the dangers 
attending the natural infection, from all which the inoculation is 
quite ſecure. The natural infection may invade weak or diſtem- 
pered bodies, by no means diſpoſed for its kindly reception. Tt 
may attack them at a ſeaſon of the year either violently hot or in- 
tenſely cold. It may be communicated from a fort of ſmall-pox 
impregnated with the utmoſt virulence. It may lay hold upon 
people unexpectedly, when a dangerous ſort is imprudently im- 
ported into a maritime place, It may ſurpriſe us ſoon after ex- 
ceſſes committed in luxury, intemperance, or lewdaeſs. It may 
likewiſe ſeize on the innocent after indiſpenſable watchings, hard 
labour, or neceſſary journies. And is it a trivial advantage, that 
all theſe unhappy circumſtances can be prevented by inoculation ? 
By inoculation numbers are ſaved from deformity as well as from 
death. In the natural ſmall pox, how often are the fineſt features, 
and the moſt beautiful complexions, miſerably disfigured? Where- 
as inoculation rarely leaves any ugly marks or ſcars, even where 
the number of puſtules on the face have been very conſiderable, 
and the ſymptoms by no means favourable. And many other 
grievous complaints, that are frequently ſubſequent to the natural 
ſort, ſeldom follow the artificial. Does not incculation alſo pre- 
vent thoſe inexpreflible terrors that perpetually haraſs perſons 
who never had this diſeaſe, inſomuch that when the ſmall-pox is 
epidemical, entire villages are depopulated, markets ruined, and 
the face of diſtreſs ſpread over the whole country? From this 
terror it ariſes, that juſtice is frequently poſtponed, or diſcouraged 
at ſeſſions or aſſizes where the ſmall-pox rages. Witneſſes and 
juries dare not appear; and, by reaſon of the neceſſary abſence of 
ſome gentlemen, our honourable and uſeful judges are not attend- 
ed with that reverence and ſplendor due to their office and merit. 
Does not inoculation in like manner prevent our brave ſailors 
from being ſeized with this diſtemper on ſhipboard, where they 
mult quickly ſpread che infection among ſuch of the crew who 

never 
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only add, that ſuch as have not had the ſmall-pox in 
the early period of life, are not only rendered unhappy, 
but likewiſe, in a great meaſure, unfit for ſuſtaining 
many of the moſt uſeful and important offices. Few 
people would chuſe even to hire a ſervant who had not 
had the ſmall-pox, far leſs to purchaſe a ſlave who 
had the chance of dying of this diſeaſe. How could 
a phyſician or a ſurgeon, who had never had the ſmall- 
pox himſelf, attend others under that malady? How 
deplorable is the ſituation of females, who arrive at 
mature age without having had the ſmall-pox! A 
woman with child ſeldom ſurvives this diſeaſe : and 
if an infant happens to be ſeized with the ſmall-pox 
upon the mother's breaſt who has not had the diſeaſe 
herſelf, the ſcene muſt be diſtreſſing ! If ſhe continues 
to ſuckle the child, it is at the peril of her own life; 
and if ſhe weans it, in all probability it will periſh. 
How often is the affectionate mother forced to leave 
her houſe, and abandon her children, at the very time 
when her care is moſt neceſſary ? Yet ſhould parental 
affection get the better of her fears. the conſequences 
would often prove fatal. I have known the tender 
mother and her ſucking infant laid in the fame grave, 
both untimely victims to this dreadtul malady. But 
thefe are ſcenes too ſhocking even to mention. Let 
parents who run away with their children to avoid 


never had it before, and where they have ſcarce any chance to 
eſcape, being half ſtifled with the cloſeneſs of their cabins, and 
but very indifferently nurſed? Laſtly, with regard to the ſol- 
diery, the miſeries attending theſe poor creatures, when attacked 
by the ſmall-pox on a march, is inconceivable, without ati-nd- 
anee, without lodgings, without any accommodation; ſo that 
one of three commonly periſhes,” “. 


the 
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the ſmall-pox, or who refuſe to inoculate them in in- 
fancy, conſider to what deplorablc ſituations they may 
be reduced by this miſtaken tenderneſs. 

As the ſmall-pox has now become an epidemical 
diſeaſe in moſt parts of the known world, no other 
choice remains but to render the malady as mild as 
poſſible ; this is the only manner of extirpation now 
left in our power; and, though it may ſeem para- 
doxical, the artificial method of communicating the 
diſcaſe, could it be rendered univerſal, would auiount 
to nearly the ſame thing as rooting it out. It is a 
matter of ſmall conſequence, whether a diſeaſe be en- 
tirely extirpated, or rendered ſo mild as neither to 
deſtroy life nor hurt the conſtitution ; but that this 
may be done by inoculation, does not now admit of 
a doubt. The numbers who die under inoculation 
hardly deſerve to be named, In the natural way, one 
in four or five generally dies; but by inoculation not 
one of a thouſand, Nay, ſome can boaſt of having 
inoculated ten thouſand without the lols of a ſingle 
patient. 

I Hav often wiſhed to ſee ſome plan eſtabliſhed 
for rendering this ſalutary practice univerſal ; but am 
afraid I ſhall never be ſo happy. The difficulties 
indeed are many ; yet the thing is by no means im- 
practicable. The aim is great; no leſs than ſaving 
the lives of one-fourth part of mankind. What ought 
not to be attempted, in order to accompliſh ſo deſir- 
able an end ? 

Tut firſt ſtep towards rendering the practice uni- 
verſal, muſt be to remove the religious prejudices 
againſt it. This, as already obſerved, can only be 

done 
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done by the clergy. They muſt not only recommend 
it as a duty to others, but likewiſe practiſe it on their 
own children. Example will ever have more influ- 
ence than precept. 


Tus next thing requiſite is to put it in the power 
of all. For this purpoſe we would recommend it to 
the Faculty to inoculate the children of the poor 
gratis. It is hard that fo uſeful a part of mankind 
ſhould, by their poverty, be excluded from ſuch a 
benefit. 

SwouLD this fail, it is ſurely in the power of any 
State to render the practice general, at leaſt as far as 
their dominion extends. We do not mean, that it 
ought to be enforced by a law. The beſt way to pro- 
mote it would be to employ a ſufficient number of 
operators at the public expence to inoculate the chil- 
dren of the poor. This would only be neceſſary till 
the practice became general; afterwards cuſtom, the 
ſtrongeſt of all laws, would oblige every individual 
to inoculate his children to prevent reflections. 


IT may be objected to this ſcheme, that the poor 
would refuſe to employ the inoculators: This diffi 
culty is eaſily removed. A ſmall premium to enable 
mothers to attend their children while under the diſ- 
eaſe, would be a ſufficient inducement ; beſides, the 
ſucceſs attending the operation would ſoon baryſh all 
objections to it. Even conſiderations of profit would 
| induce the poor to embrace this plan. They often 
bring up their children to the age of ten or twelve, 
and when they come to be uſc ful, they are ſnatched 
away by this malady, to the great luls of their pa- 
rents and detriment of the public. 


ThE 
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Taz Britiſh legiſlature has, of late years, ſhewn 
great attention to the preſcrvation of infant-lives, by 
ſupporting the foundling-hoſpital, &c. But we will 
venture to ſay, if one-tenth part of the ſums laid out 
in ſupporting that inſtitution, had been beſtowed to- 
wards promoting the practice of inoculation of the 
ſmall-pox among the poor, that not only more uſeful 
lives had been ſaved, but the practice ere now ren- 
dered quite univerſal in this iſland, It is not to be 
imagined what effect example and a little money will 
have upon the poor; yet, if left to themſelves, they 
would go on for ever in the old way, without think- 
ing of any improvement. We only mean this as a 
hint to the humane and public-ſpirited. Should fuch 
a ſcheme be approved, a proper plan might eaſily be 
laid down for the execution of it. 

Bur as public plans are very difficult to bring 
about, and often, by the ſelfiſh views and miſconduct 
of thoſe intruſted with the execution of them, fail of 
anſwering the noble purpoſes for which they were de- 
ſigned; we ſhall therefore point out ſome other me- 
thods by which the benefits of inoculation may be ex- 
tended to the poor. 

THERE is no doubt but inoculators will daily be- 
come more numerous. We would therefore have 
every pariſh in Britain to allow one of them a ſmall 
annual ſalary for inoculating all the children of the 
pariſh at a proper age. This might be done at a very 
trifling expence, and it would put it in the power of 
all to enjoy the benefit of this ſalutary invention. 

Two things chiefly operate to prevent the progreſs 


of inoculation. The one is a wiſh to put the evil day 
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as far off as poſſible. This is a principle in our na- 
ture; and as inoculation ſeems rather to be anticipat- 
ing a future evil, it is no wonder mankind are fo 
averſe to it. But this objection is ſufficiently anſwered 
by the ſucceſs. Who in his ſenſes would not prefer a 
lefſer evil to-day to a greater to-morrow, provided 
they were equally certain ? 

Tus other obſtacle is the fear of reflections. This 
has very great weight with the bulk of mankind. 
Should the child die, they think the world would 
blame them. This they cannot bear. Here lies the 
difficulty which pinches, and till that be removed, 
inoculation will make but ſmall progreſs. Nothing 
however can remove it but cuſtom. Make the prac- 
tice faſhionable, and all objections will ſoon vaniſh. 
It is faſhion alone that has led the multitude fince the 
beginning of the world, and will lead them to the 
end, We muſt therefore call upon the more enlight- 
ened part of mankind to ſet a pattern to the reſt. 
Their example, though it may for ſome time meet 
with oppoſition, will at length prevail. 

I am aware of an objection to this practice from 
the expence with which it may be attended; this is 
eaſily obviated. We do not mean that every pariſh 
ought to employ a Sutton or a Dimſdale as inoculators. 
Theſe have, by their ſucceſs, already recommended 
themſelves to crowned heads, and are beyond the 
vulgar reach ; but have not others an equal chance 
to ſucceed ? They certainly 'have. Let them make 
the ſame trial, and the difficulties will ſoon vaniſh. 
There is not a pariſh, and hardly a village in Britain, 
deſtitute. of ſome perſon who can bleed. But this is 

a far 
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a far more difficult operation, and requires cork more 
{kill and dexterity than inoculation. 

THz perſons to whom we would chiefly recommend 
the performance of this operation are the clergy. 
Moſt of them know fomething of medicine. Almoſt 
all of them bleed, and can order a purge, which are 
all the qualifications neceſſary for the practice of ino- 
culation. The Prieſts among the leſs enlightened 
Indians perform this office, and why ſhould a Chriſ- 
tian teacher think himſelf above it? - Surely, the bo- 
- dies of men, as well as their ſouls, merit a part of the 
paſtor's care; at leaſt the greateſt Teacher who ever 
appeared among men ſeems to have thought ſo. 

SaovuLD all other methods fail, we would recom- 
mend it to parents to perform the operation them- 
ſelves. Let them take any method of communicating 
the diſeaſe they pleaſe, provided the ſubject be healthy, 
and of a proper age, they will ſeldom fail to ſucceed 
to their wiſh, I have known many inſtances even of 
mothers performing the operation, and never fomuch 
- as heard of one bad conſequence, A planter in one 
of the Welt India iſlands is ſaid to have inoculated, 
with his own hand, in one year, three hundred of his 
ſlaves, who, notwithſtanding the warmth of the cli- 
mate, and other unfavourable circumſtances, all did 
well. Common mechanics have often, to my know- 
ledge, performed the operation with as good ſucceſs as 
phyſicians. We do' not however mean to diſcourage 
thoſe who have it in their power from employing 
people of ſkill to inoculate their children, and attend 
them while under the diſeaſe, but only to ſhew, that 
where ſuch cannot be had, the operation ought not 
upon that account to be neglefted, 

1 INSTEAD 
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InsTzap of multiplying arguments to recommend 
this practice, I ſhall juſt beg leave to mention the 
method which I took wich my own ſon, then an only 
child. After giving him two gentle purges, I ordered 
the nurſe to take a bit of thread which had been pre- 
viouſly wet with freſh matter from a pock, and to lay 
it upon his arm, covering it with a piece of ſticking 
plaſter. This ſtaid on fix or ſeven days, till it was 
rubbed off by accident, Art the uſual time the ſmall- 
pox made their appearance, and were exceedingly fa- 
vourable. Sure this, which is all that is generally 
neceſſary, may be done without any (kill in medicine. 


Wr have been the more full upon this ſubject, be- 
cauſe the benefits of inoculation cannot be extended 
to ſociety by any other means than making the prac- 
tice general. While it is confined to a few, it mult 
prove hurtful to the whole. By means of it the con- 
tagion is ſpread, and is communicated to many who 
might otherwiſe never have had the diſcaſe. Accord- 
ingly it is found that more die of the ſmall-pox now 
than befort inoculation was introduced; and this im- 
portant diſcovery, by which alone more lives might 
be ſaved than by all the endeavours of the Faculty, 

is in a great meaſure loſt by its benefits not being ex- 
tended to the whole community. 

Tus ſpring and autumn have been uſually reckoned 
the moſt proper ſeaſons for inoculation, on account 
of the weather being then moſt temperate ; but it 
ought to be conſidered that theſe are generally the 
molt unhealthy ſeaſons of the whole ycar. Undoubt- 
edly the beſt preparation for the diſeaſe is a previ..us 
good ſtate of health. I have always oblerved that 
children in particular are more ſickly towards the end 

S of 
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of ſpring and autumn, than at any other time of the 
year. On this account, as well as for the advantape 
of cool air, I would propoſe winter as the moſt pro- 
per ſeaſon for inoculation; though, on every other 
conſideration the ſpring would ſeem to be pftefer- 
able. 

Tux moſt proper age for inoculation is betwixt 
three and five, Many difagrecable circumſtances at- 
tend inoculating children ſooner, which we have not 
time to enumerate, Neither ſhould the operation be 
too long delayed. When the fibres begin to grow 
rigid, and children make uſe of groſſer food, the 
{mall-pox become more dangerous. 

CailpRten who have e diſeaſes, muſt 
nevertheleſs be inoculated. It will often mend the 
habit of body; but ought to be performed at a time 
when they are moſt healthy. Accidental diſeaſes 
| ſhould always be removed before inoculation. 

IT is generally thought neceſſary to regulate the 
diet for ſome time before the diſeaſe be communi- 
cated, In children, however, great alteration in diet 
is ſeldom neceſſary, their food being commonly of the 
moſt ſimple and wholeſome kind; as milk, Water- 
pap, weak broths, bread, light pudding, mild roots, 
and white meats, 

Bur children who have been accuſtomed to a hotter 
diet, who are of a groſs habit, or abound with bad 
humours, ought to be put upon a ſpare diet before 
they be inoculated, Their food ſhould be of a light 


cooling nature; and their drink whey, burter-milk, 
and ſuch like. 


We would recommend no other medicinal prepa- 
ration but two or three mild purges, which ought to 
| be 
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be ſuited to the age and ſtrength of the patient. The 
ſucceſs of inoculatory does not depend on the prepa- 
ration of their patients, but on their management of 
them while under the diſeaſe. Their conſtant care is 
to keep them cool, and their bodies gently open, by 
which means the fever is kept low, and the eruption 
greatly leſſened. The danger is ſeldom great when 
the puſtules are few ; and their number is generally 
in proportion to the fever which precedes and attends 
the eruption. Hence the chief ſecret of inoculation 
conſiſts in regulating the eruptive fever, which gene- 
rally may be kept ſufficiently low by the methods 
mentioned above. 

Tus regimen during the diſeaſe is in all reſpects 
the ſame as under the natural ſmall-pox. The patient 
mult be kept cool, his diet ſhould be light, and his 
drink weak and diluting, &c. Should any bad 
ſymptoms appear, which is ſeldom the caſe, they 
muſt be treated in the fame way as directed in the 
natural ſmall-pox. Purging is not leſs neceſſary 
after the ſmall-pox by inoculation, than in the 
natural way, and ought by no means to be neg- 
lected | 


It has been a queſtion among phyſicians whether any danger 
would attend inoculation, ſuppoſing the patient to have had the diſ- 
eaſe before. This queſtion'has generally been anſwered in the ne- 
gative ; but, from ſeveral facts which hate occurred in my prac- 
tice, I am inclined to think it merits further conſideration. April 
1764, in order to ſatisfy her relations, | inoculated a girl about 
fix years of age, who, there was ſome reaſon to believe, had had 
the ſmall-pox before. She had no eruption, except a very few 
ſmall hard puſtules reſembling warts, which never roſe, nor ſeem- 
ed to contain any matter. They diſappeared, and a hectic fever 
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with putrid ſymptoms enſued, which ended in an almoſt univer- 
ſal mortification of the whole body, of which the died. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance, who practiſed inoculation 
very extenſively, had taken as much matter from a patient in the 
ſmall-pox as was ſufficient to inoculate 40 or 5o others. For this 
he had been obliged to open a good many puſtules, and, while 
his hands were daubed with the matter, happening to cut one of 
his fingers, he immediately put his thumb upon it, to keep inthe 
blood, and held it there for ſome time, till a rag was got with 
which he bound up the wound, and took no further notice-of it. 
About eight days after he began to feel an unuſual wearine(s apon 
the leaſt motion, and complained of a dull pain of his head and 
loins, with a lifllefſneſs and want of appetite. On the ninth or 
tenth in the evening he complained of ſickneſs, and was actually 
ſeized with a ſyncope or fainting fit. Next morning an ereprion 
appeared, which was pretty univerſal, but thickeſt upon the limbs. 
This had indeed more the appearance of a raſh than of ſmall-pox; 
but as it appeared about the ſame time after receiving the wound 
that the ſmall-pox generally do after inoculation, as the ſymptoms 
previous to the eruption were the fame with thoſe which ufually 
precede the eruption of the ſmall-pox, as the eruption continued 
upon the ſkin about the ſame number of days that the ſmall-pox 
generally do, &c. there ſeemed to be a good deal of reaſon to 
conclud- that the diſeaſe had proceeded from a quantity of the va- 
riolous matter which had been introduced into the blood by the 
wound. This patient indeed recovered by the help of medicine 
and a good conſtitution ; but had the latter been wanting, which 
was the caſe with the firſt mentioned patient, he might have ſhared 
the ſaine fate. N. B. This gentlemaa had had both the ſmall- 
pox and meaſles in the natural way many years before, 

Several other caſes have occurred in my practice, where the 
conſ.itution ſeemed to ſuffer by the variolous matter having been 
introduced into the blood without producing what could properly 
be called the ſmall-pox. This ought, at leaſt, to make practiti- 
oners careful not to communicate the poiſon unleſs where there is 
a proſpect of exciting the diſeaſe, Neither ought they to be too 
folicitous in ſuppreſſing the eruption, as that feems to be the only 
ſafe way in which the virus can be diſcharged after it has got into 
the blood. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
OF THE MEASLES. 


HE meaſles appeared in Europe about the ſame 
time with the ſmall-pox, and have a great 
affinity to that diſeaſe, They both came from the 
ſame quarter of the world, are both infectious, and 
ſeldom attack people more than once. The meaſles 
are moſt common in the ſpring ſeaſon, and generally 
diſappear in ſummer. The diſeaſe itſelf, when pro- 
perly managed, ſeldom proves fatal; but its con- 
ſequences are often very troubleſome, 
CAUSE.——Ths diſeaſe, like the ſmall-pox, 
proceeds from infection, and is more or leſs danger- 
ous according to the conſtitution of the patient, the 
ſeaſon of the year, the climate, &c. 
SYMPTOMS.——The meaſles, like other fe- 
vers, are preceded by alternate fits of heat and cold, 
with ſickneſs, and lols of appetite. The tongue is 
white, but generally moiſt, There is a ſhort cough, 
a heavineſs of the head and eyes, drowſineſs, and a 
running at the noſe. Sometimes indeed the cough 
does not come before the eruption has appeared. 
There is an inflammarion and heat in the eyes, accom- 
panied with a defluction of ſharp tears, and great 
acuteneſs of ſenſation, fo that they cannot bear the 
light without pain, The eye-lids frequently ſwell fo 
as to occaſion blindneſs. The patient generally com- 
plains of his throat; and a vomiting or looſenels often 
precedes the eruption. The ſtools in children are 
commonly greeniſn; they complain of an itching of 
83 the 
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the ſkin, and are remarkably peeviſh. Bleeding at 
the noſe is common, both before and in the progreſs 
of the diſcaſe. 

Azour the fourth day, ſmall ſpots, reſembling 
flea bites, appear, firſt upon the face, then upon the 
breaſt, and afterwards on the extremities : Theſe may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the ſmall-pox by their ſcarcely 
riſing above the ſkin. The fever, cough, and diffi- 
culty of breathing, inſtead of being removed by the 
eruption as in the ſmall- pox, are rather increaſed; but 
the vomiting generally ceaſes. 

AzovrT the ſixth or ſeventh day from the time of 
ſickening, the meaſles begin to turn pate on the face, 
and afterwards upon the body; fo that by the ninth 
day they entirely diſappear. The fever however, ard 
difficulty of breathing, often continue, eſpecially if 
the patient has been kept upon roo hot a regimen. 
Petechiæ, or purple ſpots, may likewiſe be occaſioned 
by this error. 

A vioLENT looſeneſs ſometimes ſucceeds the 
meaſles; in which cafe the patient's life is in immi- 
nent danger. 

Suc as die of the meaſles generally expire about 
the ninth day from the invaſion, and are commonly 
carried off by a peripazumony, or inflammation: of 
the lungs. 

THe moſt favourable ſymptoms are, a moderate 
looſeneſs, a moiſt ſkin, and a plentiful diſcharge of 
Urine. 

Wu the eruption ſuddenly falls in, and the 

atient is ſeized with a delirium, he is in the greateft 
danger. If the meaſles turn too foon of a pale colour, 
it is an unfavourable ſymptom, as are alſo great 
| . weakneſs, 
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weakneſs, vomiting, reſtleſſneſs, and difficulty of ſwal- 
lowing. Purple or black ſpots appearing among the 
meaſles, are very unfavourable. When a continual 
cough, with hoarſenels, fucceeds the diſeaſe, there is 
reaſon to ſyſpe&t-an approaching conſumption of * 
lungs. 

Our buſineſs in this diſeaſe is to aſſiſt Nature by 
proper. cordials, in throwing out the morbific matter, 
if her efforts be too languid; but when they are too 
violent they muſt be reſtrained by evacuations, and 
cool diluting liquors, &c. We ought likewiſe to en- 
deavour to appeaſe the moſt urgent T as the 
cough, reſtleſſneſs, and difficulty of breathing. 

REGIMEN. The cool regimen is neceſſary here 
as well as in the ſmall-pox. The food too muſt be 
light, and the drink diluting. Acids however do not 
anſwer io well in the meaſles as in the ſmall-pox, as 
they tend to exaſperate the cough. Small beer like- 
wiſe, though a good drink in the ſmall-pox, is here 
improper. The moſt ſuitable liquors are decoctions 
of liquorice with marſh mallow roots and ſarſaparilla, 
infuſions of linſeed, or of the flowers of elder, balm tea, 
clarified whey, barley-water, and fuch like. Theſe, 
- if the patient be coſtive, may be ſweetencd with honey; 
or, if that ſhould diſagree with the ſtomach, a little 
manna may- occaſionally be added to them. 

MEDICINE. The meaſles being an inflam- 
matory diſeaſe, without any critical diſcharge of 
matter, as in the ſmall-pox, bleeding is commonly 
neceſſary, eſpecially when the fever runs high, with 
difficulty of breathing, and great oppreſſion of the 
breaſt. But if the diſeaſe be of a mild kind, bleeding 


may be omitted, 
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Barnix the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm 
water both tends to abate the violence of the . 
and to promote the eruption. 

THe patient is often greatly relieved by vomiting. 
When there is a tendency this way, it ought to be 
promoted by drinking lukewarm water, or weak 
camomile tea. 

Wu the cough is very b a 
neſs of the throat, and difficulty of breathing, the 
patient may hold his head over the ſteam of warm 
water, and draw the ſteam into his lungs. 

He may likewiſe lick a little ſperma ceti and . 
candy pounded together; or take now and then a 
ſpoonful of the oil of ſweet almonds, with ſugar- 
candy diffolved in it. Theſe will ſoften the throat, 
and relieve the tickling cough. 

Ir at the return of che diſcaſe the fever aſſumes new 
vigour, and there appears great danger of ſuffocation, 
the patient muſt be bled according to his ſtrength, 
and bliſtering plaſters applied, with a view to prevent 
the load from being thrown on the lungs, where, if 
an inflammation ſhould fix itſelf, the patient's lite 
will be in imminent danger. 

In caſe the meaſles ſhould ſuddenly Appen it 
will be neceſſary to purſue the ſame method which we 


have recommended when the ſmall- pox recede. The 


patient mult be ſupported with wine and cordials. 
Bliſtering plaſters muſt be applied to the legs and 
arms, and the body rubbed all over with warm flan- 
nels, Warm poultices may like wiſe be applied to the 
feet and palms of che hands. 
War purple or black ſpots appear, the pations's 
drink ſhould be ſharpened with ſpirits of vitriol; 
and 
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and if the putrid ſymptoms increaſe, the Peruvian 
bark muſt be adminiſtered in the fame manner _— 
refed in the ſmall-pox, 

© OrtarTxs are fometimes neceſſary, but ſhould never 
be given except in caſes of extreme reſtleſſneſs, a vio- 
lent-looſenefs, or when the cough is very troubleſome. 
For children, the ſyrup of poppies 1s ſufficient. A tea- 
ſpoonful or two may be occationally given, according 
to the patient's age, or the violence of the ſymptoms. 

Ar rER the meaſles are gone off, the patient ought 
to be purged. This may be conducted in the ſame 
manner as directed in the ſmall- pox. 

Ir a violent looſeneſs ſucceeds the meaſles, it may 
be checked by taking for ſome days a gentle doſe of 
rhubarb in the morning, and an opiate over night; 
but if theſe do not remove it, bleeding will ſeldom 
fail to have that effect. 

PaT1enTSs recovering after the meaſles ſhould be 
careful what they eat or drink. Their food, for ſome 
time, ought to be light, and in ſmall quantities, and 
their drink diluting, and rather of an opening na- 
ture; as butter-milk, whey, and ſuch like. They 
ought alſo to beware of expoſing themlelves too ſoon 
to the cold air, leſt a ſuffocating catarrh, an aſthma, 
or a conſumption of the lungs ſhould enſue, 


SHOULD a cough, with difficulty of breathing, and 


other ſymptoms of a conſumption, remain after the 
meaſles, ſmall quantities of blood may be frequently 
let at proper intervals, as the patient's ſtrength and 
conſtitution will permit. He ought likewiſe to drink 
alles milk, to remove to a free air, if in a large town, 
and to ride daily on horſeback. He muſt keep cloſe 
to 4 diet conſiſting of milk and vegetables; and 

| 8 laſtly, 
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laſtly, if theſe do not ſucceed, let him remove to a 
warmer climate *, 


OF THE SCAREET FEVER. 


Taz ſcarlet fever is ſo called from the colour of the 
patient's ſkin, which appears as if it were tinged with 
red wine. It happens at any ſeaſon of the year, but 
is moſt common towards the end of ſummer; at which 
time it often ſeizes whole families; children and young 
perſons are moſt ſubject to it. 

IT begins like other fevers, with coldneſs and 
ſhivering, without any violent ſickneſs. Afterwards 
the ſkin is covered with red ſpots, which are broader, 
more florid, and leſs uniform than the meaſles. They 


continue two or three days, and then diſappear ; 
after which the cuticle, or ſcarf. ſkin, falls off. 


®* Attempts have been made to communicate the meaſles, as well 
as the ſmall-pox, by incculation, and we make no doubt but is 
time the practice may ſucceed. Dr. Home of Edinburgh ſays, he 
communicated the diſeaſe by the blood. Others have tried this 
method, and have not found it ſucceed. Some think the diſcaſe 
would be more certainly communicated by rubbing the ſkin of a 
patient who has the meaſles wi.h cotton, and afterwards applying 
the cotton to a wound, as in the ſmail-pox ; while others recom» 
mend a bit of flanne! which had been applied to the patient's kin 
all the time of the diſeaſe, to be afterwards laid upon the arm or 
leg of the perſon to whom the infection is to be communicated. 
There is no doubt but this diſeaſe, as well a- the ſmall- pox, may 
be communicated various ways; the molt probable however is 
either from cotton rubbed upon the (kin as mentioned above, or 
by introducing a little of the tharp humour which ditiilis from the 
eyes of the patient into the blood. It is agreed on all hands that 
ſuch patients as have been inoculated had the diſeaſe very mildly ; 
we therefore wiſh the practice were more general, as the meaſles 
have of late become very fatal. 


3 THERE 
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Tuer is ſeldotm any occafion for medicine in this 
diſeaſe, The patient ought however to keep within 
doors, to abſtain from fleſh, ſtrong liquors, and cor- 
dials, and to drink freely of cool diluting liquors. 
If the fever runs high, the belly muſt be kept gently 
open by emollient clyſters, or ſmall doſes of nitre and 
rhubarb. A ſcruple of the former, with five grains 
of the latter, may be taken thrice a-day, or oftener if 
neceſſary. 

Cuilopxkx and young perſons are ſometimes ſeized, 
at the beginning of this diſeaſe, with a kind of ſtupor 
and epileptic firs. In this caſe the feet and legs 
| ſhould be bathed in warm water, a large bliſtering 
plaſter applied to the neck, and a doſe of the ſyrup 
of poppies pee every night till the patient re- 
covers “. 

Taz ſcarlet fever however is not always of ſo mild 
a nature. It is ſometimes attended with putrid or 
malignant ſymptoms, in which caſe it is always dan- 
gerous. In the malignant ſcarlet fever the patient is 
not only affected with coldneſs and ſhivering, but 
with languor, ſickneſs, and great oppreſſion; to 
theſe ſucceed exceſſive heat, nauſea and vomiting, 
with a ſoreneſs of the throat; the pulſe is extremely 
quick, but ſmall and depreſſed; the breathing fre- 


quent and laborious; the ſkin hot, but not quite. 


dry; the tongue moiſt, and covered with a whitiſh 
mucus ; the tonſils inflamed and ulcerated. When 
the eruption appears, it brings no relief : on the con- 
trary the ſymptoms generally grow worſe, and freſh 


ones come on, as purging, delirium, &c. 


* Sydenham. 
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Wax this diſeaſe is miſtaken for a ſimple inflam- 
mation, and treated with repeated. bleedings, purging 
and cooling medicines, it generally proves fatal. The 
only medicines that can be depended on in this caſe 
are cordials - and antiſeptics, as the Peruvian bark, 
wine, ſnake-root, and the like. The treatment muſt 
be in general ſimilar to that of the putrid fever, or of 


me malignant ulcerous fore throat “'. 


OF THE BILIOUS FEVER. 


Wes a continual, remitting, or intermitting fe- 
ver is accompanied with a frequeat or copious evacu- 
ation of bile, either by vomit or ſtool, the fever is de- 
nominated bilious. In Britain the bilious fever gene- 
rally makes its appearance about the end of ſummer, 
and ceaſes towards the approach of winter. Ir is 
moſt frequent and fatal in warm countries, eſpecially 
where the ſoil is marſhy, and when great rains are 
ſucceeded by ſultry heats. Perſons who work with- 
out doors, lie in camps, or who are expoſed to the 


night air, are moſt liable to this kind of fever. 


Ir there be ſymptoms of inflammation at the begin- 
ning of this fever, it will be neceſſary to bleed, and 
ro put the patient upon the cool diluting regimen 
recommended in the inflammatory fever. The ſaline 
draught may likewiſe be frequently adminiſtered, and 


In the year 1774, during winter, a very bad fpecies of this 
fever prevailed in Edinburgh. It raged chiefly among young peo- 
ple. The eruption was generally accompanied with a quinſey, 
aud the inflammatory ſymptoms were ſo blended with others of a 
putrid nature as to render the treatment of the diſeaſe very difti- 
cult, Many of the patients towards the decline of the fever were 


- aMiced with large ſweilings of the ſubmaxiltary glands, and not 


a ſew had à ſuppuratioa in one os both eas. 


the 
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the patient's body may be kept open by clyſters or 
mild purgatives. But if the fever ſhould remit or in · 
rermit, bleeding will ' ſeldom be neceffary. In this 
caſe a vomit may be adminiſtered, and, if the body 
be bound, a gentle purge ; after which the Feria 
bark will generally complete the cure. 

In caſe of a violent looſeneſs, the patient muſt be 
ſupported with chicken broth, jellies of hartſhorn, 
and the like; and he may uſe the white decoction for 
his ordinary drink “. If a bloody-flux ſhould ac- 
company this fever, it muſt be treated in the manner 
recommended under the article Dyſentery. 


| Warn there is a burning heat, and the patient 


does not ſweat, that evacuation may be promoted by 
giving him, three or four times a day, a table-ſpoon- 
ful of Mindererus's ſpirit + mixed in a cup of wah or- 
dinary drink. 


Ir the bilious fever be attended with the nervous. 
malignant, or putrid ſymptoms, which is ſometimes 
the caſe, the patient muſt be treated in the ſame man- 
ner as directed under theſe diſeaſes. 

Arrzx this fever proper care is neceſſary to pre- 
vent a relapſe. For this purpoſe the patient, eſpc- 
cially towards the end of autumn, ought to continue 
the uſe of the Peruvian bark for ſome time after he 
is well. He ſhould likewiſe abſtain from all traſhy 
fruits, new liquors, and every kind of flatulent ali- 
® See Appendix, M ite decection. 

+ See Appendix, Spirit of Minderera:. 
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OF THE ERTSIPELAS, ox Sr. 
ANTHONY" FIRE. | 
Hs diſeaſe, which in ſome parts of Britain is 
called the raſe, attacks perſons at any period of 
life, but is moſt common between the age of thirty 
and forty. Perſons of a ſanguine or plethoric habit, 
are moſt liable to it. It often attacks young people, 
and pregnant women; and ſuch as have once been 
afflicted with it, are very liable to have it again. 
Sometimes it is a primary diſeaſe, and at other times 
only a ſymptom of ſome other malady. Every part 
of the body is liable to be attacked by an, eryſipelas, 
but it moſt frequently ſeizes the legs or face, eſpeci- 
ally the latter. It is moſt common in autumn, or 
when hot weather is ſucceeded by cold and wet. 
CAUSES. The ery ſipelas may be occaſioned 
by violent paſſions or affections of the mind; as fear, 
anger, &c. When the body has been heated to a 
great degree, and is immediately expoſed to the cold 
air, ſo that the perſpiration is ſuddenly checked, an 
eryſipelas will often enſue D. It may alſo be occa- 
ſioned by. drinking to exceſs, by contiauing too long 
in a warm bath, or by any thing that overheats the 


® The country people in many parts of Britain call this diſeaſe 
a blaſt, and imagine it proceeds from foul air, or ill wind, as they 
term it. The truth is, they often lie down to reſt them, when 
warm and fatigued, upon the damp ground, where they fall aſleep, 
and lie ſo long as to catch cold, which occaſions the eryſipelas. 
This diſeaſe may indeed proceed from other cauſes, but we may 
venture to ſay, that nine times out of ten it is occaſioned by cold 
caught after the body has been greatly heated or fatigued. 

e blood 
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blood. If any of the natural evacuations be 'ob- 
ſtructed, or in too ſmall quantity, it may cauſe an 
eryſipelas. The ſame effect will follow from the 
ſtoppage of artificial evacuations; as iſſues, ſetons, 
or the like. 5 

SYMPTOMS. —— The eryſipelas attacks with 

ſhiveting, thirſt, loſs of ſtrength, pain in the head 
and back, heat, reſtleſſneſs, and a quick pulſe; to 

which may be added vomiting, and ſometimes à de- 
lirium. On the ſecond, third, or fourth day, the 
part ſwells, becomes red, and ſmall puſtules appear; 
at which time the fever generally abates. 

Wurx the eryſipelas ſeizes the foot, the parts con- 
tiguous ſwell, the ſkin ſhines; and, if the pain be 
violent, it will aſcend to the leg, and will not bear to 
be touched. | 

When it attacks the face, it ſwells, appears red, 
and the ſkin is covered with ſmall puſtulcs filled with 
clear water. One or both eyes are generally cloſed 
with the ſwelling ; and there is a difficulty of breath- 
ing. If the mouth and noſtrils be very dry, and the 

patient drowſy, there is reaſon to ſuſpect an inflam- 
mation of the brain. 
Ir the eryſipelas affects the breaſt, it ſwells and be- 
comes exceedingly hard, with great pain, and is apt'to 
ſuppurate. There is a violent pain in the arrm-pit on 
the ſlide affected, where an abſceſs is often formed. 

Ir in 4 day or two the fwelling ſubſides, the heat and 
pain abate, the colour of the part turns yellow, and the 
cuticle breaks and falls off in ſcales, the danger is over. 

Waen the erylipelas is large, deep, and affects a 
very ſenſible part of the body, the danger is great. 
If the red colour changes into a livid or black, it will 

5 8 end 
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end in a mortification. Sometimes the inflammation 
cannot be diſcuſſed, but comes to a ſuppuration ; in 
which caſe fiſtulas, a gangrene or mortification, often 
enſue. 

Sucu as die of this diſeaſe are commonly carried off 
by the fever, which is attended with difficulty of 
breathing, and ſometimes with a delirium and great 
drowſineſs. They generally die about the ſeventh or 
eighth day. 

REGIMEN.-—lIn the eryſipelas the patient 
muſt neither be kept too hot nor cold, as either of 
theſe extremes will tend to make it retreat, which is 
always to be guarded againſt. When the diſeaſe is 
mild, it will be ſufficient to keep the patient within 
doors, without confining him to his bed, and to pro- 
mote the perſpiration by diluting liquors, &c. 

Tux diet ought to be ſlender, and of a moderately 
cooling and moiſtening quality, as groat-gruel, panado, 
chicken or barley-broth, with cooling herbs and fruits, 
&c. avoiding fleſh, fiſh, ſtrong drink, ſpices, pickles, 
and all other things that may heat and inflame the 
blood ; the drink may be barley-water, an infuſion 
of elder flowers, common whey, and ſuch like. 

Bur if the pulſe be low, and the ſpirits ſunk, the 
patient muſt be ſupported with negus, and other 
things of a cordial nature. His food may be ſago 
gruel with a little wine, and nouriſhing broths taken 
in ſmall quantities, and often repeated. Great care 
however mult be taken not to overheat him. 

_ MEDICINE.-—lIn this diſeaſe much miſchief 
is often done by medicine, eſpecially by external 
applications. People, when they ſce an inflam- 
mation, immediately think that ſomething ought to 

be 
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be applied to it. This indeed is neceſſary in large 
phlegmons; but in an eryſipelas the ſafer courſe is to 
apply nothing. Almoſt all ointments, ſalves, and 
plaſters, being of a greaſy nature, tend rather to ob- 
ſtruct and repel, than promote any diſcharge from the 
part. At the beginning of this diſeaſe it is neither 
ſafe to promote a ſuppuration, nor to repel the mat- 
ter too quickly, The erylipelas in many reſpects re- 
ſembles the gout, and is to be treated with the greateſt 
caution. Fine wool, or very ſoft flannel, are the 
ſafeſt applications to the part. Theſe not only de- 
fend it from the external air, but likewiſe promote 
the perſpiration, which has a great tendency to carry 
off the diſeaſe. In Scotland the common people ge- 
nerally apply a meally cloth to the parts affected, 
which is far from being improper. 

IT is common to bleed in the eryſipelas; but this 
likewiſe requires caution, If however the fever be 
high, the pulſe hard and ſtrong, and the patient vi- 
gorous, it will be proper to bleed; but the quantity 
muſt be regulated by theſe circumſtances, and the 
operation repeated or not as the ſymptoms may re- 
quire. If the patient has been accuſtomed to ſtrong 
liquors and the diſeaſe attacks his head, bleeding is 
_ abſolutely neceſſary. 

BaTainc the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm 
water, when the diſeaſe attacks the face or brain, has 
an excellent effect. Ir tends to make a derivation 
from the head, and ſeldom fails to relieve the patient: 
When bathing proves ineffectual, poultices, or ſharp 


finapiſms, may be applied to the ſoles of the feet for 


the ſame purpole. 
T In 
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In. caſes where bleeding is requiſite, it is likewife 
neceſſary to keep the body open. This may be effect- 
ed by emollient clyſters, or ſmall doſes of nitre and 
rhubarb, Some indeed recommend very large doſes. 
of nitre in the eryſipelas; but nitre ſeldom fits eaſy 
on the ſtomach when taken in large doſes. It is how- 
ever one of the beſt medicines when the fever and in- 
flammation run high. Half a dram of it, with three 
or four grains of rhubarb, may be taken in the pa- 
tient's ordinary drink, four times a-day. 

Warn the eryſipelas leaves the extremities, and 
ſeizes the head ſo as to occaſion a delirium or ſtupor, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to open the body. If clyſters 
and mild purgatives fail to have this effect, ſtronger 
ones muſt be given. Bliſtering plaſters muſt likewiſe 
be applied to the neck, or behind the ears, and ſharp 
cataplaſms laid to the ſoles of the feet. 


Waen the inflammation cannot be diſcuſſed, and 
the part has a tendency to ulcerate, it will then be 
proper to promote tuppuration, which may be done 
by the application of ripening poultices with ſaffron, 


warm fomentations, and ſuch like. 


Wen the black, livid, or blue colour of the part 
ſhews a tendency to mortification, the Peruvian bark 
muſt be adminiſtered. It may be taken along with 
acids, as recommended in the ſmall-pox, or in any 
other form more agreeable to the patient. It muſt 
not however be trifled with, as the patient's life is at 
ſtake. A dram may be given every two hours, if 
the ſymptoms be threatening, and clothes dipped in 
warm camphorated ſpirits of wine, or the tincture of 
myrrh and aloes, may be applied to the part, and 

frequently 
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frequently renewed. It may likewiſe be proper 
in this caſe to apply poultices of the bark or to 
foment the part affected with a ſtrong decoction of 


it, 


In what is commonly called the fcorbutic eryſipelas, 
which continues for a conſiderable time, it will only 
be neceſſary to give gentle laxarives, and ſuch things 
as purify the blood, and promote the perſpiration. 
Thus, after the inflammation has been checked by 
opening medicines, the decoction of woods may 
be drank, after which a courſe of bitters will be 
proper. 

Sven as are liable to frequent attacks of the ery- 
ſipelas ought carefully to guard againſt all violent 
paſſions ; to abſtain from ſtrong liquors, and all fat, 
viſcid, and highly nouriſhing food. They ſhould 
likewiſe take ſufficient exerciſe, carefully avoiding 
the extremes of heat or cold. Their food ſhould 
conſiſt chiefly of milk, and ſuch fruits, herbs, and 
roots, as are of a cooling quality; and their drink 
ought to be ſmall beer, whey, butter-milk, and ſuch 
like. They ſhould never ſuffer themſelves to be too 
long coſtive. If that cannot be prevented by ſuitable 

diet, it will be proper to take frequently a gentle 

_ doſe of rhubarb, cream of tartar, the lenitive elec- 
tuary, or ſome other mild purgative. 


* See Appendix, Decodion of woods, 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


OF THE PHRENITIS, oa INFLAMMA- 
TION OF THE BRAIN. 


HIS is ſometimes a primary diſeaſe, but oftener 
only a ſymptom of ſome other malady ; as the 
inflammatory, eruptive, or ſpotted fever, &c. It is 
very common however as a primary diſeaſe in warm 
climates, and is molt incident to perſons about the 
prime or vigour of life. The paſſionate, the ſtudious, 
and thoſe whoſe nervous ſyſtem 1s irritable in a high 
degree, are moſt liable to it. | 
CAUSES. This diſeaſe is often occaſioned by 
night-watching, eſpecially when joined with hard 
ſtudy : It may likewiſe proceed from hard drinking, 
anger, grief, or anxiety. It is often occaſioned by 
the ſtoppage of uſual evacuations ; as the bleeding 
piles in men, the cuſtomary diſcharges of women, &c. 
Such as imprudently expoſe themſelves to the heat of 
the tun, eſpecially by ſleeping without doors in a hot 
ſeaſon, with their heads uncovered, are often ſuddenly 
ſeized with an inflammation of the brain, ſo as to 
awake quite delirious. When repellents are impru- 
dently uſed in an erylipelas, an inflammation of the 
brain is ſometimes the conſequence. It may likewiſe 
be occaſioned by external injuries, as blows or bruiſes, 
upon the head, &c. | 
SYMPTOMS.——The ſymptoms which uſually 
precede a true inflammation of the brain are, pain of 
the head, redneſs of the eyes, a violent fluſhing of the 
2 face, 
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face, diſturbed ſleep, or a total want of it, great 
dryneſs of the ſkin, coſtiveneſs, a retention of urine, 
a {mall dropping of blood from the noſe, ſinging of 
the ears, and extreme ſenſibility of the nervous ſyſtem. 


Wuen the inflammation is formed, the ſymptoms 
in general are ſimilar to thoſe of the inflammatory 
fever. The pulſe indeed is often weak, irregular, and 
trembling z but ſometimes it is hard and contracted. 
When the brain itſelf is inflamed, the pulſe is always 
ſoft and low; but when the inflammation only affects 
the integuments of the brain, viz. the dura and pia 
mater, it is hard. A remarkable quickneſs of hear- 
ing is a common ſymptom of this diſeaſe ; but that 
ſeldom continues long. Another uſual ſymptom is a 
great throbbing or pulſation in the arteries of the neck 
and temples. Though the tongue is often black and 
dry; yet the patient ſeldom complains of thirſt, and 


even refuſes drink. The mind chiefly runs upon ſuch 


objects as have before made a deep impreſſion on it; 
and ſometimes, from a ſullen filence, the patient be- 
comes all of a ſudden quite outrageous. 

A consSTANT trembling and ſtarting of the tendons, 
is an unfavourable ſymptom, as are allo a ſuppreſſion 
of urine, a total want of ſleep; a conſtant ſpitting ; 
a grinding of the teeth, which laſt may be conſidered 
as a kind of convulſion. When a phrenitis ſucceeds 
an inflammation of the lungs, of the inteſtines, or of 
the throat, &c. it is owing to a tranſlation of the diſ- 
eaſe from theſe parts to the brain, and generally proves 
fatal. This ſhews the neceſſity of proper evacuations, 
and the danger of repellents in all inflammatory diſ- 
eaſes, | 
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Tux favourable ſymptoms are, a free perſpiration 
or ſweating, a copious diſcharge of blood from the 
n-ſe, the bleeding piles, a plentiful diſeharge of urine 
which lets fall a copious ſediment. Sometimes the 
diſeaſe is carried off by a looſeneſs, and in women by 
an exceſſive flow of the menſes. 

As this diſeaſe often proves fatal in a few days, it 
requires the moſt ſpeedy applications. When it is 
prolonged, or improperly treated, it ſometimes ends 
in madneſs, or a kind of ſtupidity which continues 
for life. 

In the cure, two things are chiefly to be attended 
to, viz. to leſſen the quantity of blood in the brain, 
and to retard the circulation towards the head. 

REGIMEN. ——The patient ought to be kept 
very quiet. Company, noiſe, and every thing that 
affects the ſenſes, or diſturbs the imagination, increaſes 
the diſeaſe. Even too much light is hurtful; for 
which reaſon the patient's chamber ought to be a lit- 
tle darkened, and he ſhould neither be kept too hot 
nor cold. It is not however neceſſary to exclude the 
company of an agreeable friend, as this has a ten- 
dency to ſooth and quiet the mind. Neither ought 
the patient to be kept too much in the dark, leſt it 
ſhoul.i occaſion a gloomy melancholy, which is too 
often the conſequence of this diſeaſe. 

Taz patient muſt, as far as poſſible, be ſoothed 
and humoured in every thing. Contradiction will 
ruffle his mind, and increaſe his malady. Even when 
he calls for things which are aot to be obtained, ar 
which might prove hurtful, he is not to be poſitively 
denied them, but rather put off with the promiſe of 

having 
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having them as ſoon as they can be obtained, or by 
ſome other excuſe. A hetle of any thing that the 
mind is ſet upon, though not quite proper, will hurt 
the patient leſs than a poſitive refuſal. In a word, 
whatever he was fond of, or uſed to be delighted with 
when in health, may here be tried, as pleaſing ſtories, 
ſoft muſic, or whatever has a tendency to ſooth the 
paſſions, and compoſe the mind. Boerhaave propoſes 
ſeveral mechanical experiments for this purpoſe ; as 
the ſoft noiſe of water diſtilling by drops into a bafon, 
and the patient trying to reckon them, &c. Any uni- 
form ſound, if low and continued, has a tendency to 
procure ſleep, and conſequently may be of ſervice. 
Taz aliment ought to be light, conſiſting chiefly 
of farinaceous ſubſtances; as panado, and water-gruel 
ſharpened with jelly of currants, or juice of lemons, 
ripe fruits roaſted or boiled, jellies, preſerves, &c. 
The drink ſmall, diluting, and cooling; as whey, 
barley- water, or decoctions of barley and tamarinds, 
which latter not only render the liquor more pala- 
table, but likewiſe more beneficial, as they are of an 
opening nature. 


MEDICINES.-—lIn an inflammation of the 
brain, nothing more certainly relieves the patient than 
a free diſcharge of blood from the noſe. When this 
comes of its own accord, it is by no means to be ſtop- 
ped, but promoted, by applying clothes dipped in 
warm water to the part. When bleeding at the noſe 
does not happen ſpontaneouſly, it may be provoked, 
by putting a ſtraw, or any other ſharp body up the 
noſtril. 

BLE EHDINO in the * arteries greatly relieves 


the head ; but as this operation cannot always be . 
T 4 performed, 
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performed, we would recommend in its ſtead bleed. 
ing in the jugular yeins. When the patient's pulſe and 
ſpirits are fo low, that he cannot bear bleeding with 


the lancet, leeches may be applied to the temples. 


Theſe not only draw off the blood more gradually, 


but by being applied nearer to the part affected, ge. | 


nerally give more immediate relief. 

A viscaarce of blood from the hemorrtibidal 
veins is likewiſe of great ſervice, and ought by all 
means to be promoted. If the patient has been ſub- 
ject to tlie bleeding piles, and that diſcharge has been 
ſtopped, every method mult be tried to reſtore it; as 
the application of leeches to the parts, ſitting over 
the ſteams of warm water, ſharp clyſters or ſuppoſi- 
tories made of honey, aloes, and rock ſalt. 

Ir the inflammation of the brain be occaſioned by 
the ſtoppage of evacuations either natural or artificial, 
as the menſes, iſſues, ſetons, or ſuch like, all means 
muſt be uſed to reſtore them as ſoon as poſſible, or to 
ſubſtitute others in their ſtead. 

Tut patient's body mult be kept open by ſtimu- 
lating clyſters or ſmart purges; and ſmall quantities 
of nitre ought frequently to be mixed with his drink. 
Two or three drams, or more, if the caſe be danger- 
ous, may be uſed in the ſpace of twenty-four hours. 

Tae head ſhould be ſhaved and frequently rubbed 
with vinegar and roſe-water. Cloths dipped in this 
mixture may likewiſe be applied to the temples. The 
feet ought frequently to be bathed in lukewarm water, 
and ſoft poultices of bread and milk may be kept 
conſtantly applied to them. 

Ir the diſeaſe proves obſtinate, and does not yield 
to theſe medicines, it will be neceſſary to apply a 
bliſtering plaſter to the whole head. 


[ 28: J 


CHAP. XXVII. 


OF THE OPTHALMIA, oz INFLAM- 
MATION OF THE EYES. 


HIS diſeaſe may be occaſioned by external in- 
| juries ; as ſtrokes, duſt, quicklime, or the like, 
thrown into the eyes. It is often cauſed-by the ſtop- 
page of cuſtomary evacuations; as the healing of old 
fores, drying up of iſſues, the ſuppreſſing of gentle 
morning ſweats, or of the ſweating of the feet, &c. 
Long expoſure to the night-air, eſpecially in cold 
northerly winds, or whatever ſuddenly checks the per- 
ſpiration, eſpecially after the body has been much 
heated, 1s very apt to cauſe an inflammation of the 
eyes. Viewing ſnow or other white bodies for a long 
time, or looking ſtedfaſtly at the ſun, a clear fire, or 
any bright object, will likewiſe occaſion this malady. 
A ſudden tranſition from darknels to very bright light 
will often have the ſame effect. 
Norns more certainly occaſions an inflammation 
of the eyes than night-watching, eſpecially reading or 
writing by candle-light. Drinking ſpirituous liquors 
and exceſs of venery, are likewiſe very hurtful to the 
eyes. The acrid fumes of metals, and of ſeveral 
kinds of fuel, are alſo pernicious. Sometimes an in- 
flammation of the eyes proceeds from a venereal taint, 
and often from a ſcrophulous or gouty habit. It may 
likewiſe be occaſioned by hairs in the eye-lids turning 
inwards, and hurting the eyes. Sometimes the diſcaſe 
is epidemic, eſpecially after wet ſeaſons; and | have 
frequently 
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frequently known it prove infectious, particularly to 
thoſe who lived in the ſame houle with the patient. 
It may be occaſioned by moiſt air, or living in low, 
damp. houſes, eſpecially in perſons who are not accul- 
tomed to ſuch ſituations. In children, it often pro- 
ceeds from imprudently drying up of ſcabbed heads, 
a running behind the ears, or any other diſcharge of 
that kind. Inflammations of the eyes often ſucceed 
the ſmall-pox or meafles, eſpecially in children of a 
ſcrophulous habit. 
SYMPTOMS. 


An inflammation of the eyes 


| is attended with acute pain, heat, redaeſs, and ſwel- 


ling. The patient 1s not able to bear the light, and 
ſometimes he feels a pricking pain, as if his eyes were 


' Pierced with a thorn. Sometimes he imagines his 


eyes are full of motes, or thinks he ſee flies dancing 
before him. The eyes are filled with a ſcalding rheum, 
which ruſhes forth in great quantities, whenever the 
patient attempts to look up. The pulſe is generally 
quick and hard, with ſome degree of fever. When 
the diſeaſe is violent, the neighbouring parts ſwell, 
and there is a throbbing or pulſation in the temporal 
arteries, &c. 

A SLIGHT inflammation of the eyes, eſpecially from 
an external cauſe, is eaſily cured ; but when the diſ- 
eaſe is violent, and continues long, it often leaves 
ſpecks upon the eyes, or dimneſs of ſight, and ſome- 
times total blindneſs. | 

Ir the patient be ſeized with a looſeneſs, it has a 
good effect ; and when the inflammation paſſes from 
one eye to another, as it were by infection, it is no 
unfavourable ſymptom. But when the diſeaſe is ac- 

4 companied 
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companied with a violent pain of the head, and con- 
tinues long, the patient is in danger of loſing his 
ſight. 

REGIMEN, ——The diet, unleſs in ſcrophulous 
caſes, can hardly be too ſpare, eſpecially at the be- 
ginning. The patient mult abſtain from every thing 
of a heating nature. His food mult conſiſt chiefly of 
mild vegetables, weak broths, and gruels. His drink 
may be barley-water, balm-tea, common whey, and 
ſach like. 

Tus patient's chamber muſt be darkened, or his 
eyes ſhaded by a cover, ſo as to exclude the light, 
but not to preſs upon the eyes. He ſhould not look 
at a candle, the fire, or any luminous object; and 
ought to avoid all ſmoke, as the fumes of tobacco, 
or any thing that may cauſe coughing, facezing, or 
vomiting, He ſhould be kept quiet, avoiding all 
violent efforts, either of body or mind, and encou- 
raging ſleep as much as poſſible. 


MEDICI NE. —— This is one of thoſe diſeaſes 
wherein great hurt is often done by external applica- 
tions. Almoſt every perſon pretends to be poſſeſſed 
of a remedy for the cure of ſore eyes. Theſe reme- 
dies generally conſiſt of eye · waters and ointments, with 
other external applications, which do miſchief twenty 
times for once they do good. People ought therefore 
to be very cautious how they uſe ſuch things, as the 
very preſſure upon the eyes often increaſes the malady. 

BLEEDING, in a violent inflammation of the eyes, 
is always neceflary. This ſhould be performed as 
near the part affected as poſſible. An adult may loſe 
ten or twelve ounces of blood from the jugular vein, 
and the operation may be repeated according to the 

urgency 
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urgency of the ſymptoms. If it ſhould not be con- 
venient to bleed in the neck, the ſame quantity may 
be ler from the arm, or any other part of the body. 
Lzzcnss are often applied to the temples, or under 
the eyes, with good effect. The wounds muſt be 
ſuffered to bleed for ſome hours, and if the bleeding 
ſtop ſoon, it may be promoted by the application of 
cloths dipt in warm water. In obſtinate caſes, it will 
be neceſſary to repeat this operation ſeveral times. 
Orenixc and diluting medicines are by no means 
to be neglected. The patient may take a ſmall doſe 
of Glauber's ſalts, and cream of tartar, every ſecond or 
third day, or a decoction of tamarinds with ſenna. If 
| theſe be not agreeable, gentle doſes of rhubarb and 
nitre, a little of the lenitive electuary, or any other 
mild purgative, will anſwer the ſame end. The pa- 
tient at the ſame time muſt drink freely of water- 
gruel, tea, whey, or any other weak diluting liquor. 
He ought likewiſe to take, at bed- time, a large 
draught of very weak wine whey, in order to promote 
perſpiration. His feet and legs muſt frequently be 
bathed in lukewarm water, and his head ſhaved twice 
or thrice a week, and afterwards waſhed in cold water. 


This has often a remarkably good effect. 


Ir the inflammation does not yield to theſe evacu- 
ations, bliſtering plaſters muſt be applied to the tem- 
ples, behind the ears, or upon the neck, and kept 
open for ſome time by the mild bliſtering ointment. 
I have ſeldom known theſe, if long enough kept open, 
fail to remove the moſt obſtinate inflammation of the 
eyes; but, for this purpoſe, it is often neceſſary to 
continue the diſcharge for ſeveral weeks, 

| | | Wax 
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Wes the diſeaſe has been of long ſtanding, I have 
| ſeen very extraordinary effects from a ſeton in the 
neck, or betwixt the ſhoulders, eſpecially the latter. 
It ſhould be put upwards and downwards, or in the 
direction of the ſpine, and in the middle between the 
ſhoulder-blades. It may be dreſſed twice a- day with 
yellow baſilicon. I have known patients, who had 
been blind for a conſiderable time, recover ſight by 
means of a ſeton placed as above. When the ſeton is 
put acroſs the neck, it ſoon wears out, and is both 
more painful and troubleſome than between the ſhoul- 


ders; beſides, it leaves a diſagreeable mark, and 
does not diſcharge ſo freely. 


Waen the heat and pain of the eyes are very great, 
a poultice of bread and milk ſoftened with ſweet oil 
or freſh butter, may be applied to them, at leaſt all 
night; and they may be bathed with lukewarm milk 
and water in the morning. 

Ir the patient cannot ſleep, which is ſometimes the 
caſe, he may take twenty or thirty drops of laudanum, 
or two ſpoonfuls of the ſyrup of poppies, over night, 
more or leſs according to his age, or the violence of 
the ſymptoms. 

AFTER the inflammation is gone off, if the eyes 
ſtill remain weak and tender, they may be bathed 
every night and morning with cold water and a little 
brandy, fix parts of the former to one of the latter. 
A method ſhould be contrived by which the eye can 
be quite immerſed in the brandy and water, where it 
ſhould be kept for ſome time. I have generally found 
this, or cold water and vinegar, as good a ſtrength- 
ener of the eyes as any of the moſt celebrated colly- 
riums. 

Weeyv 
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Wurx an inflammation of the eyes proceeds from 
a ſcrophulous habit, it generally proves very obſti- 
nate. In this caſe the patient's diet muſt not be too 
low, and he may be allowed to drink ſmall negus, or 
now and then a glaſs of wine. The moſt proper 
medicine is the Peruvian bark, which my either be 
given in ſubſtance, or prepared in the following 
manner : 

TakxE an ounce of bark in powder, with two drams 
of Winter's bark, and boil them in an Engliſh quart 
of water to a pint; when it has boiled nearly long 
enough, add half an ounce of liquorice root ſliced. 
Let the liquor be ſtrained. Two, three, or four 
table-ſpoonfuls, according to the age of the patient, 
may be taken three or four times a-day. It is impoſ- 
ſible to ſay how long this medicine ſhould be con- 
tinued, as the cure is ſooner performed in ſome than 
others; but in general it requires a conſiderable time 
to produce any laſting effects. 

Da. Cuzyxz ſays, * That æthiops mineral never 
fails in obſtinate inflammations of the eyes, even 
ſcrophulous ones, if given in a ſufficient doſe, and 
duly perſiſted in.“ There is no doubt but this and 
other preparations of mercury may be of ſingular 
ſervice in opthalmias of long continuance, but they 
ought always to be adminiſtered with the greateſt 
caution, or by perſons of {kill in phyſic. 

IT will be proper frequently to look into the eyes, 
to ſee if any hairs be turned inwards, or preſſing upon 
them, in order that they may be cut off without delay. 

Suck as are liable to frequent returns of this diſ- 
eaſe, ought conſtantly to have an ĩſſue in one or both 


arms. Bleeding or purgin 5 in the ſpring and autumn, 
will 
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will be very beneficial to ſuch perſons. They ought 
Hkewiſe to live with the greateſt regularity, avoiding 


ſtrong liquor, and every thing of a heating quality. 
Above all, let them avoid the night-air and late 
ſtudies “. | 


C HAP. XXVIII. 


OF THE QUINSEY, oa INFLAMMA- 
TION OF THE THROAT. 


HIS diſeaſe is very common in Britain, and 
is frequently attended with great danger. It 
prevails in the winter and fpring, and is moſt fatal to 
young people of a ſanguine temperament. 
CAUSES.——In general it proceeds from the 
ſame cauſes as other inflammatory diſorders, viz. an 
obſtructed perſpiration, or whatever heats or inflames 
the blood. An inflammation of the throat is often 
occaſioned by omitting ſome part of the covering 
uſually worn about the neck, by drinking cold liquor 
when the body is warm, by riding or walking againſt 
a cold northerly wind, or any thing that greatly cools 
the throat, and parts adjacent. It may likewiſe pro- 
ceed from the negle& of bleeding, purging, or any 
cuſtomary evacuation. | 
 Sixcinc, ſpeaking aloud and long, or whatever 
ſtrains the throat, may likewiſe cauſe an inflammation. 


* As moſt people are fond of uſing eye-waters and ointments 
in this and other diſeaſes of the eyes, we have inſerted ſome of the 
moſt approved forms of theſe medicines'in the Appendix, See 
Appendix, Eye-water and Eye-/atve. 

of 
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of that organ. I have often known the quinſey prove 
fatal to jovial companions, who, after ſitting long in 
a warm room, drinking hot liquors, and ſinging with 
vehemence, were ſo imprudent as to go abroad in the 
cold night-air. Sitting with wet feet, or keeping on 
wet clothes, are very apt to occaſion this malady. It 
is likewiſe frequently occaſioned by continuing lorig 
in a moiſt place, fitting near an open window, ſleep- 
ing in a damp bed, fitting in a room that has been 
newly plaſtered, &c. I know people who never fail 
to have a fore throat if they fit even but a ſhort time 
in a room that has been lately waſhed. 

Acz1D or irritating food may likewiſe inflame the 
throat, and occaſion a quinſey. It may alſo proceed 
from bones, pins, or other ſharp ſubſtances ſticking 
in the throat, or from the cauſtic fumes of metals or 
minerals, as arſenic, antimony, &c, taken in by the 


breath. This diſeaſe is ſometimes epidemic and in- 
fectious. 


SYMPTOMS.——The inflammation of the 
throat is evident from inſpection, the parts appearing 
red and ſwelled ; beſides, the patient complains of 
pain in ſwallowing any thing. His pulſe is quick and 
hard, with other ſymptoms of a fever. If blood be 
let, it is generally covered with a tough coat of a 
whitiſh colour, and the patient ſpits a tough phlegm. 
As the ſwelling and inflammation increaſe, the breath- 
ing and ſwallowing become more difficult; the pain 
affects the ears; the eyes generally appear red; and 
the face ſwells. The patient is often obliged to keep 
himſelf in an erect poſture, being in danger of ſuffo- 
cation; there is a conſtant nauſea, or inclination td 
vomit, and the drink, inſtead of paſſing into the ſto- 
f mach; 
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mach, is often returned by the noſe. The patient is 
frequently ſtarved at laſt, merely from an inability of 
ſwallowing any kind of food. 


Waen the breathing is laborious, with ſtraĩtneſs of 


the breaſt and anxiety, the danger is great. Though 
the pain in ſwallowing be very great, yet while the 
patient breathes eaſy, there is not ſo much danger. 
An external ſwelling is no unfavourable ſymptom ; 
but if it ſuddenly falls, and the diſeaſe affects the 
breaſt, the danger is very great. When a quinſey is 
the conſequence of ſome other diſeaſe, which has al- 
ready weakened the patient, his fituation is danger- 
ous. A frothing at the mouth, with a ſwelled 
tongue, a pale, ghaſtly countenance, and coldneſs of 
the extremities, are fatal ſymptoms. 

REGIMEN. —— The regimen 1n this diſeaſe is in 
all reſpects the ſame as in the pleuriſy, or peripneus 
mony. The food muſt be light, and in ſmall quan- 
tity, and the drink plentiful, weak, and diluting, 
mixed with acids. 

Ir is highly neceſſary that the patient be kept eaſy 
and quiet. Violent affections of the mind, or great 
efforts of the body, may prove fatal. He ſhould not 
even attempt to ſpeak but in a low voice. Such a 

degree of warmth as to promote a conſtant gentle 


ſweat is proper. When the patient is in bed, his head 


ought to be raiſed a little higher than uſual, 

IT is peculiarly neceſſary that the neck be kept 
warm; for which purpoſe ſeveral folds of ſoft flan- 
nel may be wrapt round it. That alone will often 
remove a flight complaint of the throat, eſpecially if 


applied in due time. We cannot here omit obſerving - 


the propriety of a cuſtom which prevails amongſt the 
peaſants 


: 
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peaſants of this country. When they feel any un- 
eaſineſs of the throat, they wrap a ſtocking about it 
all night. So effectual is this remedy, that in many 
places it paſſes for a charm, and the ſtocking is 
applied wich particular ceremonies: The cuſtom, 
however, is undoubtedly a good one, and ſhould 
never be neglected. When the throat has been thus 
wrapt up all night, it muſt not be expoſed to the cold 
air through the day, but a handkerchief or a piece 
of flannel, kept about it till the inflammation be re- 
moved. 

Tux jelly of black currants is a medicine very 
much in eſteem for complaints of the throat; and 
indeed it is of ſome uſe. Ir ſhould be almoſt con- 
ſtantly kept in the mouth, and ſwallowed down lei- 
ſurely. It may likewiſe be mixed in the patient's 
drink, or taken any other way. When it cannot be 
obtained, the jelly of red currants, or of mulberries, 
may be uled in its ſtead. 

| GarcLEs for the throat are very beneficial. They 
may be made of ſage-tea, with a little vinegar and 
honey, or by adding to half-an Engliſh pint of 
the pectoral decoction two or three ſpoonfuls of 
honey, and the ſame quantity of currant jelly. 
This may be uſed three or four times a-day ; and if 
the patient be troubled with tough viſcid phlegm, 
the gargle may be rendered more ſharp and cleanſing, 
by adding to it a tea-ſpoonful of the ſpirit of /! 
ammoniac. Some recommend gargles made of a 
decoction of the leaves or bark of the blackberry- 


buſh ; but where the jelly can be had, theſe are un- 
neceſſary. 
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Tate is no diſeaſe wherein the benefit of bathing 
the feet and legs in lukewarm water is more appa- 
rent : That practice ought therefore never to be neg- 
lected, If people were careful to keep warm, to 
wrap up their throats with flannel, to bathe their feet 
and legs in warm water, and to uſe a ſpare diet, with 
diluting liquors, at the beginning of this diſeaſe, it 
would ſeldom proceed to a great height, or be at- 
tended with any danger ; but when thele precautions 
are neglected, and the diſcaſe becomes violent, more 
powerful medicines are neceſſary. 


MEDICINE. An inflammation of the throat, 
being a moſt acute and dangerous diſtemper, which 
ſometimes takes off the patient very ſuddenly, it will 
be proper, as ſoon as the ſymptoms appear, to bleed 
in the arm, or rather in the jugular vein, and to re- 
peat the operation if circumſtances require. 

Tat body ſhould likewiſe be kept gently open. 
This may either be done by giving the patient for his 
ordinary drink a decoction of figs and tamarinds, or 
ſmall doſes of rhubarb and nitre, as recommended 
in the eryſipelas. Theſe may be increaſed according 
ro the age of the patient, and repeated till they have 
the deſired effect. 

I Have often known very good effects from a 
bit of ſal prunel, or purified nitre, held in the 
mouth, and ſwallowed down as it melted. This 
promotes the diſcharge of ſaliva, by which means it 
anſwers the end of a gargle, while at the ſame time it 
abates the fever, by promoting the diſcharge of 
urine, &c. 17 5 

Tus throat ought likewiſe to be rubbed twice ot 
thrice a-day with a little of the volatile liniment. 

U 2 T his 
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This ſeldom fails to produce ſome good effects. At 
the ſame time the neck ought to be carefully covered 
with wool or flannel, to prevent the cold from pene- 
trating the ſkin, as this application renders it very 
tender. Many other external applications are recom- 
mended in this diſeaſe, as a ſwallow's neſt, poultices 
made of the fungus called Jews ears, album grecum, 
&c.. But as we do not look upon any of theſe to be 
preferable to a common poultice of bread and milk, 
we ſhall take no farther notice of them, 


Sou recommend the gum gualacum as a ſpecific 
in this diſeaſe. Half a dram of the gum in powder 
may be made into an electuary with the rob of elder 
berries, or the jelly of currants for a doſe, and re- 
peated occaſionally “. | 

BLISTERING upon the neck or behind the ears in 
violent inflammations of the throat, is very bene- 
jicial z and in bad cates it will be neceſſary to lay a 
bliſtering plaſter quite acroſs the throat, ſo as to 
reach from ear to ear. After the plaſters are taken 
off, the parts ought to be kept running by the appli- 
cation of iſſue ointment, till the inflammation is 


gone; otherwiſe, upon their drying up, the patient 


will be in danger of a relapſe, 

\Vaen the patient has been treated as above, a 
{uppuration ſeldom happens. This however is ſome- 
times the caſe in ſpite of all endeavours to prevent 
it. When the inflammation and ſwelling continue, 
and it is evident that a ſuppuration will enſue, it 
ought to be promoted by drawing the ſteam of warm 
water into the throat through a tunnel, or the like. 


Dr. Home, 


Soft 
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Soft poultices ought likewiſe to be applied outwardly, 
and the patient may keep a roalted fig conſtantly in 
his mouth. 

IT ſometimes happens, before the tumour breaks, 
that the iwelling is ſo great, as entirely to prevent 
any thing from getting down into the ſtomach. In 
this caſe the patient muſt inevitably periſh, unleſs he 
can be ſupported in ſome other way. This can only 
be done by nouriſhing clyſters of broth, or gruel with 
milk, &c. Patients have often been ſupported by 
theſe for ſeveral days, till the tumor has broke; and 
afterwards they have recovered. 

Nor only the ſwallowing, but the breathing is 
often prevented by the tumor. In this caſe nothing 
can ſave the patient's life, but opening the trachea or 
wind-pipe. As that has been often done with ſucceſs, 
no perſon, in ſuch deſperate circumſtances, ought to 
heſitate a moment about the operation; but as it can 
only be performed by a ſurgeon, it is not neceſſary 
here to give any directions about it. 

Wren a difficulty of ſwallowing is not attended 
with an acute pain or inflammation, 1t is generally 
owing to an obſtruction of the glands about the 
throat, and only requires that the part be kept warm, 
and the throat frequently gargled with ſomething that 
may gently ſtimulate the glands, as a decoction of 
figs with vinegar and honey; to which may be added 
a little muſtard, or a ſmall quantity of ſpirits. But 
this gargle is never to be uſed where there are 
ſigns of an inflammation. This ſpecies of anging has 
various names among the common people, as the pap 
of the throat, the falling down of the almonds of the 
ears, &c. Accordingly, to remove it, they lift the 
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patient up by the hair of the head, and thruſt their 
fingers under his 3j jan: &c. all which practices are at 
beſt uſeleſs, and often hurtful. 

Tuost who are ſubje& to inflammations of the 
throat, in order to avoid that diſeaſe, ought to live 
temperate. Such as do not chuſe to obſerve this rule, 
muſt have frequent recourſe to purging and other 
evacuations, to diſcharge the ſuperfluous humours. 
They ought !ikewile to beware of catching cold, and 
ſhould abſtain from aliment and medicines of an 
aſtringent or ſtimulating nature. | 

Viol Er exerciſe, by increaſing the motion and 
force of the blood, is apt to occaſion an inflammation 
of the throat, eſpecially if cold liquor be drank im- 
mediately after it, or the body ſuffered ſuddenly to 
cool. Thoſe who would avoid this diſeaſe ought 
therefore, after ſpeaking aloud, ſinging, running, 
drinking warm liquor, or doing any thing that 
may ſtrain the throat, or increaſe the circulation of 
the blood towards it, to take care to cool gradually, 
and to wrap ſome additional coverings about their 
necks. 

I Have often known perſons who had been ſubject 
to ſore throats, entirely freed from that complaint by 
only wearing a ribband, or a bit of flannel, con- 
ſtantly about their necks, or by wearing thicker 
ſhoes, a flannel waiſtcoat, or the like. Theſe may 
ſeem trifling, but they have great effect. There is 
danger indeed in leaving them off after perſons have 
been accuſtomed to them; but ſurely the inconve- 
niency of uſing ſuch things for life, is not to be com- 
pared with the danger which may anend the neglect 
of them, 

SOME R 
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SOMETIMES, after an inflammation, the glands of 
the throat continue ſwelled, and become hard and 
callous, This complaint is not eaſily removed, and 
is often rendered dangerous by the two frequent ap- 
plication of ſtrong ſtimulating and ſtyptic medicines. 
The beſt method is to keep it warm, and to gargle 
it twice a-day with a decoction of figs ſharpened a 
little with the elixir or ſpirit of vitriol. 


OF THE MALIGNANT QUINSEY, 
os PUTRID, ULCEROUS SORE 
THROAT. 


Tuts kind of quinſey is but little known in the 
northern parts of Britain, though, for ſome time 
paſt, it has been very fatal in the more ſouthern 
counties. Children are more hable to it than adults, 
females than males, and the delicate than thoſe who 
are hardy and robuſt. It prevails chiefly in autumn, 
and is moſt frequent after a long courſe of damp, or 
ſultry weather, 

CAUSES.——This is evidently a contagious 
diſtemper, and is generally communicated by infec- 
tion. Whole families, and even entire villages, viten 
receive the infection from one perſon, This ought to 
put people upon their guard againſt going near ſuch 
patients as labour under the diforder ; as by that 
means they endanger not only their own lives, but 
likewiſe thoſe of their friends and connexions. What- 
ever tends to produce putrid or malignant fevers, 
may likewiſe occaſion the putrid ulcerous tore throat, 
as unwholeſome air, damaged proviſions, neglect of 
cleanlineſs, &c. 

8 SY MP- 
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SYMPTOMS.——Irt begins with alternate fits 
of ſhivering and heat. The pulſe is quick, but low 
and unequal, and generally continues fo through the 
whole courſe of the diſeaſe. The patient complains 
greatly of weak neſs and oppreſſion of the breaſt ; his 
ſpirits are low, and he is apt to faint away when ſet 
upright; he is troubled with a nauſea, and often with 
a vomiting or purging, The two latter are moſt 
common in children. The eyes appear red and 
watery, and the face ſwells. The urine is at firſt 
pale and crude ; bur, as the diſeaſe advances, it turns 
more of a yellowiſh colour. The tongue is white, 
and generally moiſt, which diſtinguiſhes this from an 
inflammatory diſeaſe. Upon looking into the throat 
it appears ſwelled, and ot a florid red colour. Pale 
or aſh coloured ſpots, however, are here and there 
interſperſed, and ſometimes one broad patch or ſpot, 
of an irregular figure, and pale white colour, ſur- 
rounded with florid red, only appears. Theſe whitiſh 
ſpots or ſloughs cover ſo many ulcers. 

An effloreſcence, or eruption upon the neck, arms, 
breaſt, and fingers, about the ſecond or third day, is 
a common ſymptom of this diſeaſe. When it appears, 
the purging and vomiting generally ceaſe. 

THe is often a ſlight degree of delirium, and 
the face frequently appears blotted, and the inſide of 
the noſtrils red and inflamed. The patient complains 
of a diſagreeable putrid ſmell, and his breath 1s very 
offenſive. | 

Tas putrid, ulcerous fore throat may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the inflammatory by the vomiting and 
looſencls with which it is generally uſhered in; the 
foul ulcers in the throat covered with a white or livid 

coat; 
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coat; and by the exceſſive weakneſs of the patient 
with other ſymptoms of a putrid fever. 

UnravouraBLE ſymptoms are, an-obſtinate purg- 
ing, extreme weakneſs, dimneſs of the ſight, a livid 
or black colour of the ſpots, and frequent ſhiver- 
ings, with a weak, fluttering pulſe. If the eruption 
upon the ſkin ſuddenly diſappears, or becomes of a 
livi4 colour, with a diſcharge of blood from the noſe 
or mouth, the danger 1s very great. 

Ir a gentle ſweat break out about the third or 
fourth day, and continues with a flow, firm and 
equal pulſe; if the floughs caſt off in a kindly man- 
ner, and appear clean and florid at the bottom ; and 
if the breathing be ſoft and free, with a lively col»ur 
of the eyes, there is reaſon to hope for a ſalutary 
criſis. 

REGIMEN. The patient muſt be kept 
quiet, and, for the moſt part, in bed, as he will be 
apt to faint when taken out of it. His food muſt be 
nouriſhing and reſtorative ; as ſago-gruel with red 
wine, jellies, ſtrong broths, &c. His drink ought 
to be generous, and of an antiſeptic qualicy ; as red 
wine negus, white wine whey, and ſuch like. 

MEDICINE. The medicine in this kind of 
quinſey is entirely different from that which is proper 


in the inflammatory. All evacuations, as bleeding, 


purging, &c. which weaken the patient, muſt be 
avoided. Cooling medicines, as nitre and cream of 
tartar, are likewiſe hurtful. Strengthening cordials 
alone can be uſed with ſafety ; and theſe ought never 
to be neglected, 

Ir, at the beginning, there be a great nauſca, or 


inclination to vomit, the patient mult drink an in- 
fuſion 
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fuſion of green tea, camomile flowers, or carduus 
Benedictus, in order to cleanſe the ſtomach. If theſe 
be not ſufficient, he may take a few grains of the 
powder of ipecacuanha, or any other gentle vomit, 

Ir the diſeaſe be mild, the throat may be gargled 
with an infuſion of ſage and roſe leaves, to a gill of 
which may be added a ſpoonful or two of honey, 
and as much vinegar as will make it agreeably acid; 
but, when the ſymptoms are urgent, the ſloughs 
large and thick, and the breath very offenſive, the 
following gargle may be uſed : 

To fix or ſeven ounces of the pectoral decoction, 
when boiling, add half an ounce of contrayerva root ; 
let it boil for ſome time, and afterwards ſtrain the 
liquor; to which add two ounces of white wine 
vinegar, an ounce of fine honey, and an ounce of the 
tincture of myrrh. This ought not only to be uſed 
as a gargle, but a little of it ſhould frequently he 
injected with a ſyringe to clean the mouth, before the 
patient takes any meat or drink. This method is 
peculiarly neceſſary for children, who cannot uſe a 
gargle. 

It will be of great benefit if the patient frequently 
receives into his mouth, through an inverted funnel, 
the ſteams of warm vinegar, myrrh, and honey. 

Bur when the putrid ſymptoms run high, and the 
diſeaſe is attended with danger, the only medicine 
that can be depended upon is the Peruvian bark. It 
may be taken in ſubſtance, if the patient's ſtomach 
will bear it. If not, an ounce of bark groſsly pow- 
dered, with two drams of Virginian ſnake-root, may 
be boiled in an Engliſh pint and an half of water, to 
half a pint; to which a tea ſpoonful of the elixir of 

vitriol 
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vitriol may be added, and an ordinary tea-cupful of 
it taken every three or four hours. Bliftering plaſters 
are very beneficial in this diſeaſe, eſpecially when the 
patient's pulſe and ſpirits are low, They may be ap- 
plied to the throat, behind the ears, or upon the 
back part of the neck. : 

SnouLD the vomiting prove troubleſome, it will be 
proper to give the patient two table-ſpoonfuls of the 
ſaline julep every hour. Tea made of mint and a 
little cinnamon, will be very proper for his ordinary 
drink, eſpecially if an equal quantity of red wine be 
mixed with 1t. 

In caſe of a violent looſeneſs, the ſize of a nutmeg 
of diaſcordium, or the japonic confection, may be 
taken two or three times a-day, or oftener if neceſſary. 

Ir a diſcharge of blood from the noſe happens, the 
ſteams of warm vinegar may be teceived up the 
noſtrils frequently ; and the drink muſt be ſharpened 
with ſpirits of vitriol, or tincture of roſes, 

Ix caſe of a ſtrangury, the belly muſt be fomented 
with warm water, and cmollient clyſters given three 
or four times a-day. 

Arres the violence of the diſeaſe is over, the body 
- ſhould {till be kept quite open with mild purgatives; 
as manna, ſenna, rhubarb, or the like. 

Ir great weakneſs and dejection of ſpirits, or night- 
ſweats, with other ſymptoms of a conſumption, ſhould 
remain after this diſeaſe, we would advile the patient 


to continue the uſe of the Peruvian bark, with the 


elixir of vitriol, and to take frequently a glaſs of ge- 
nerous wine. Theſe, together with a. milk- diet, and 
riding on horſeback, are the moſt likely means for 
recovering his ſtrength. 
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CHAP. XXIX. l 
OF COLDS AND COUGHS. 


T has already been obſerved, that colds are the 

effect of an obſtructed perſpiration ; the com- 
mon cauſes of which we have likewiſe endeavoured 
to point out, and ſhall not here repeat them. Neither 
hall we ſpend time in enumerating all the various 
ſymptoms of colds, as they are pretty generally 
known. It may not however be amils to obſerve, 
that almoſt every cold is a kind of fever, which only 
differs in degree from ſome of thoſe that have already 


been treated of. 

No age, ſex, or conſtitution is exempted from this 
diſeaſe: neither is it in the power of any medicine or 
regimen to prevent it. The inhabitants of every 
climate are liable to catch cold, nor can even the 
greateſt circumſpection defend them at all times from 
its attacks. Indeed, if the human body could be 
kept conſtantly in an uniform degree of warmth, ſuch 
a thing as catching cold would be impoſſible: But 
as that cannot be effected by any means, the perſpi- 
ration muſt be liable to many changes. Such changes 
however, when ſmall, do nor affect the health; bur, 
when great, they muſt prove hurtful. 

Wren oppreſſion of the breaſt, a ſtuffing of the 
noſe, unuſual wearineſs, pain of the head, &c. give 
ground to believe that the perſpiration is obſtructed, 
or, in other words, that the perſon has caught cold, 
he ought immediately to leſſen his diet, at leaſt the 


uſual quantity of his ſolid food, and to abſtain from 
all 
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all ſtrong liquors. Inſtead of fleſh, fiſh, eggs, milk, 
and other nouriſhing diet, he may eat light bread- 
pudding, veal or chicken broth, panado, gruels, and 
ſuch like. His drink may be water-gruel ſweetened 
with a little honey ; an infuſion of balm, or linſeed 
ſharpened with the juice of orange or lemon; a de- 
coction of barley and liquorice with tamarinds, or 
any other cool, diluting, acid liquor, 

Asovs all, his ſupper ſhould be light; as ſmall 
poſſer, or water-gruel ſweetened with honey, and a 


little toaſted bread in it. If honey ſhould diſagree 


with the ſtomach, the gruel may be ſweetened wich 
treacle or coarſe ſugar, and ſharpened with the jelly 
of currants. Thoſe who have been accuſtomed to 
generous liquors may take wine-whey inſtead of gruel, 
which may be ſweetened as above. 

Taz patient ought to lie longer than uſual a-bed, 
and to encourage a gentle ſweat, which is eaſily 
brought on towards morning, by drinking tea, or 
any kind of warm diluting liquor, I have often 
known this practice carry off a cold in one day, which 


in all probability, had it been neglected, would have 


colt the patient his life, or have confined him for 
ſome months. Would people ſacrifice a little time 
to eaſe and warmth, and practiſe a moderate degree 
of abſtinence when the firſt ſymptoms of a cold ap- 


pear, we have reaſon to believe, that moſt of the bad 


effects which flow from an obſtructed perſpiration, 
might be prevented. But, after the diſeaſe has ga- 
thered ſtrength by delay, all attempts to remove it 
often prove vain. A pleuriſy, a peripacumony, of 
a fatal conſumption of the lungs, are the common 

2 effects 
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effects of colds which have either been totally neg- 
lected, or treated improperly. 

Maxx attempt to cure a cold, by getting drunk, 
But this, to ſay no worſe of it, is a very hazardous 
experiment. No doubt it may ſometimes ſucceed, 
by ſuddenly reſtoring the perſpiration ;- but when 
there is any degree of inflammation, which is fre- 
quently the caſe, ſtrong liquors, inſtead of removing 
the malady, will increaſe it. By this means a com- 


mon cold may be converted into an inflammatory 
fever. 


Ween thoſe who labour for their daily bread have 
the misfortune to catch cold, they cannot afford to 
loſe a day or two, in order to keep themſelves warm, 
and take a little medicine, by which means the diſ- 
order is often ſo aggravated as to confine them for a 
long time, or even to render them ever after unable 
to ſuſtain hard labour. But even ſuch of the labour- 
ing poor as can afford to take care of themſclves, are 
often too hardy to do it; they affect to deſpiſe colds, 
and as long as they can crawl about, ſcorn to be con- 
fined by what they call a common cold. Hence it is, 
that colds deſtroy ſuch numbers of mankind. Like 
an enemy deſpiſed, they gather ſtrength from delay, 
till, at length, they become invincible, We often 
ſee this verified in travellers, who, rather than loſe a 
day in the proſecution of their buſineſs, throw away 
their lives by purſuing their journey, even in the ſe- 
vereſt weather, with this diſeaſe upon them. 


IT is certain, however, that colds may be too 
much indulged. When a perſon, for every flight 
cold, ſhuts himſelf up in a watm room, and drinks 
great quantities of warm liquor, it may occaſion ſuch 

I a gene- 
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a general relaxation of the ſolids as will not be eaſily 
removed. It will therefore be proper, when the 


diſeaſe will permit, and the weather is mild, to join 
to the regimen mentioned above, gentle exerciſe; as 
walking, riding on horſeback, or in a machine, &c. 
An obſtinate cold, which no medicine can remove, 
will yield to gentle exerciſe and a proper regimen of 
the diet. 

BaTrinG the feet and legs in warm water has a 
great tendency to reſtore the perſpiration. But care 
muſt be taken that the water be not too warm, other. 
wiſe it will do hurt. It ſhould never be much warmer 
than new milk, and the patient ſhould go immedi- 
ately to bed after uſing it. Bathing the feet in warm 
water, lying in bed, and drinking warm water-gruel, 
or other weak liquors, will ſooner take off a ſpaſm, 
and reſtore the perſpiration, than all the hot ſudorific 
medicines in the world. This is all that is neceſſary 
for removing a common cold; and if this courſe be 
taken at the beginning, it will ſeldom fail. 


Bur when the ſymptoms do not yield to abſtinence, 
warmth, and diluting liquors, there 1s reafon to fear 
the approach of ſome other diſeaſe, as an inflamma- 
tion of the breaſt, and ardent fever, or the like. If 
the pulle therefore be hard and frequent, the ſkin hot 
and dry, and the patient complains of his head or 
breaſt, it will be neceſſary to bleed, and to give the 
cooling powders recommended in the ſcarlet fever, 
every three or four hours, till they give a ſtool. 


Ir will likewiſe be proper to put a bliſtering plaſter 
on the back, to give two table- ſpoonfuls of the ſaline 
mixture every two hours, and, in ſhort, to treat the 


patient 
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patient in all reſpects as for a ſlight fever. I have 
often ſeen this courſe, when obſerved at the begin- 
ning, remove the complaint in two or three days, 
when the patient had all the ſymptoms of an ap- 
proaching ardent fever, or an inflammation of the 
breaſt. | 

Taz chief ſecret of preventing colds lies in avoid- 
ing, as far as poſlible, all extremities either of heat 
or cold, and in taking care, when the body is heated, 
to let it cool gradually. Theſe and other circum- 
ſtances relating to this important ſubjeR, are fo ful- 
ly treated of under the article Obſtrued. Perſpiration, 
that it would be needleſs here to reſume the conſider- 


ation of them. 
OF A COMMON COUGH. 


A coucn is generally the effect of a cold, which 
has either been improperly treated, or entirely neg- 
I-cted. When it proves obſtinate, there is always 
reaſon to fear the conſequences, as this ſhews a weak 
ſtate of the lungs, and is ofren the forerunner of a 
conſumption. | 

Is the cough b2 violent, and the patient young 
and ſtrong, with a hard quick pulſe, bleeding will be 
proper; but in weak and relaxed habits, bleeding 
rather prolongs the diſeaſe. When the patient ſpits 
freely, bleeding is unneceſſary, and ſometimes hurt- 
ful, as it tends to leſſen that diſcharge. 

Wur the cough is not attended with any degree 
of fever, and the ſpittle is viſcid and tough, ſharp 


pectoral medicines are to be adminiſtered ; as gum 
ammoniac, 
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ammoniac, ſquills, &c. Two table-ſpoonfuls of the 
ſolution of gum ammoniac may be taken three or four 
times a-day, more or leſs, according to the age and 
conſtitution of the patient. Squills may be given va- 
rious ways: Two ounces of the vinegar, the oxy- 
mel, or the ſyrup, may be mixed with the ſame 
quantity of ſimple cinnamon water, to which may be 
added an ounce of common water and an ounce of 
balſamic ſyrup. Two table-ſpoonfuls of this mixture 
may be taken three or four times a-day. 

A Syrup made of equal parts of lemon-juice, 
honey, and ſugar-candy, is likewiſe very proper in 
this kind of cough. A table-ſpoonful of it may be 
taken at pleaſure. 

BuT when the defluxion is ſharp and thin, theſe 
medicines rather do hurt. In this caſe gentle opiates, 
oils, and mucilages are more proper. A cup of an 
infuſion of wild poppy leaves and marſh-mallow 
roots, or the flowers of colts-foot, may be taken fre- 
quently ; or a tea-ſpoonful of the paregoric elixir 
may be put into the patient's drink twice a-day. 
Fuller's Spaniſh infuſion is alſo a very proper medi- 
cine in this caſe, and may be taken in the quantity of 

a tea-cupful three or four times a-day *. 

' When a cough is occaſioned by acrid humours 
tickling the throat and fauces, the patient ſhould 
keep ſome ſoft pectoral lozenges almoſt conſtantly in 
his mouth; as the Pontefract liquorice cakes, barley- 
ſugar, the common balſamic lozenges, Spaniſh juice, 
&c. Theſe blunt the acrimony of the humours, and 


® See Appendix, Saniſs infuſion. 
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by taking off their ſtimulating quality, help to ap- 
peaſe the cough “. 

Is obſtinate coughs, proceeding from a flux of 
humours upon the lungs, it will often be neceſſary, 
beſides expectorating medicines, to have recourſe to 
iſſues, ſetons, or ſome other drain. In this caſe I 
have often obſerved the moſt happy effects from a 
Burgundy- pitch plaſter applied between the ſhoulders. 
I have ordered this ſimple remedy in the moſt obſti- 
nate coughs, in a great number of caſes, and in many 
different conſtitutions, without ever knowing it fail 
to give relief, unleſs where there were evident ſigns of 


an ulcer in the lungs. 

ABouT the bulk of a nutmeg of Burgundy- pitch 
may be ſpread thin upon a piece of ſoft leather, about 
the ſize of the hand, and laid between the ſhoulder- 
blades. It may be taken off and wiped every three or 
four days, and ought to be renewed once a fortnight 
or three weeks. This is indeed a cheap and ſimple 
medicine, and conſequently apt to be deſpiſed; but 
we will venture to affirm, that the whole materia me- 
dica does not afford an application more efficacious in 
almoſt every kind of cough. It has not indeed always 
an immediate effect; but, if kept on for ſome time, 
it will ſucceed where moſt other medicines fail. 


la the laſt edition of this book I recommended, for an ob- 
ſtinate tickling cough, an oily emulſion, made with the paregoric 
elixic of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, inftead of the common al 
kaline ſpirit. I have ſince been told by ſeveral practit oners that 
they found it to be an excellent medicine in this diſorder, and 
every way deſerving of the character which I had given it. Where 
this elixir is not kept, its place may be ſupplied by adding to the 
common oily emulſion, an adequate proportion of the T bebaic 
tiacture, or liquid laudanum, | 


Tre 
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Taz only inconveniency attending this plaſter is 
the irching, which it occaſions ; but ſurely this may 
be diſpenſed with, conſidering the advantage which 
the patient may expect to reap from the application 
beſides, when the itching becomes very uneaſy, the 
plaſter may be taken off, and the part rubbed with a 
dry cloth, or wafhed with a little warm milk and wa- 
ter. Some caution indeed is neceſſary in diſcontinu- 
ing the uſe of ſuch a plaſter; this however may be 
ſafely done by making it ſmaller by degrees, and at 
length quitting it altogether in a warm ſeaſon *, 

Bur coughs proceed from many other cauſes be- 
ſides defluctions upon the lungs. In theſe caſes the 
cure is not to be attempted by pectoral medicines, 
Thus, in a cough proceeding from a foulneſs and de- 
bility of the ſtomach, ſyrups, oils, mucilages, and all 
kind of balſamic medicines do hurt. The ſtomach 
cough may be known from one that is owing to a fault 
in the lungs by this, that in the latter the patient 
coughs whenever he inſpires, or draws in his breath 
fully ; but in the former that does not happen. 

Tae cure of this cough depends chiefly upon 
cleanſing and ſtrengthening the ſtomach; for which 
purpoſe gentle vomits and bitter purgatives are moſt 
proper. Thus, after a vomit or two, the ſacred 
tincture, as it is called, may be taken for a conſider- 
able time in the doſe of one or two table-ipoonfuls 


Some complain that the pitch plaſter adheres too faſt, ſo that 
they find it difficult to remove it, while others find difficulty in 
keeping it on. This proceeds from the different kinds of pitch 
made uſe of, and likewiſe from the manner of ſpreading it. I ge- 
nerally find it anſwer beſt when mixed with a little bees wax, and 
{pread as cool as poſſible. The clear, hard, tranſparent pitch 
anſwers the purpoſe belt. 
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twice a-day, or as often as it is found neceſſary to 
keep the body gently open. People may make this 
tincture themſelves, by infuſing an ounce of hiera 
picra in an Engliſh pint of white wine, letting it 
ſtand a few days, and then ſtraining it. 

Ix coughs which proceed from a debility of the 
ſtomach, the Peruvian bark is likewiſe of conſider- 
able ſervice. It may either be chewed, taken in pow- 
der, or made into a tincture along with other ſto- 
machic bitters. 

A nervous cough can only be removed by change of 
air, and proper exerciſe ; to which may be added the 
uſe of gentle opiates. Inſtead of the ſaponacious 
pill, the paregoric elixir, &c. which are only opium 
dilguiſed, ten, fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops 
of liquid laudanum, more or leſs, as circumſtances 
require, may be taken at bed-time, or when the 
cough is moſt troubleſome. Immerſing the feet and 
hands in warm water will often appeaſe the violence 
of a nervous cough. 

Wu a cough is only the ſymptom of ſome other 
malady, it is in vain to attempt to remove it without 
frſt curing the diſeaſe from which it proceeds. Thus, 
when a cough is occaſioned by teething, keeping the 
body open, ſcarifying the gums, or whatever facili- 
tates the cutting of the teeth, likewiſe appeaſes the 
cough. In like manner, whem worms occaſion a 
cough, ſuch medicines as remove theſe vermin will 
generally cure the cough ; as bitter purgatives, olly | 
clyſters, and ſuch like. 

Women, during the laſt months of pregnancy, 
are often greatly afflicted with a cough, which is 
generally relieved by bleeding, and keeping the body 

* Tee Appendix, Hera picra. | 
Open. 
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open. They ought to avoid all flatulent food, and to 
wear a looſe eaſy dreſs. 


A covcn is not only a ſymptom, but is often like- 
wiſe the forerunner of diſeaſes. Thus, the gout is 
frequently uſhered in by a very troubleſome cough, 
which affects the patient for ſome days before the 
coming on of the fit. This cough is generally re- 
moved by a paroxyſm of the gout, which ſhould 
therefore be promoted, by keeping the extremities 
warm, drinking warm liquors, and bathing the feet 
and legs frequently in lukewarm water. 


OF THE HOOPING-COUGH, oz 
CHIN-COUGH. 


Tunis cough ſeldom affects adults, but proves often 
fatal to children. Such children as live upon thin 
watery diet, who breathe unwholeſome air, and have 
too little exerciſe, are moſt liable to this diſeaſe, and 
generally ſuffer moſt from ir. 

Tut chin-cough is ſo well known, even to nurſes, 
that a deſcription of it is unneceſſary. Whatever 
hurts the digeſtion, obſtructs the perſpiration, or 
relaxes the ſolids, diſpoſes to this diſeaſe: Conſe- 
-quently its cure muſt depend upon cleanſing and 
ſtrengthening the ſtomach, bracing the ſolids, and,. 
at the ſame time, promoting perſpiration, and the 
different ſecretions. 

Taz diet muſt be light, and of eaſy digeſtion ; for 
children, good bread made into pap or pudding, 
chicken-broth, wich other light ſpoon-meats, are 
proper; but thoſe who are farther advanced may be 
allowed ſago-gruel, and if the fever be not high, 
a little boiled chicken, or other white meats. The 
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diink may be hyſſop, or penny-royal tea, ſweetened 
with honey or ſugar-candy, ſmall wine-whey ; or, if 
the patient be weak, he may ſometimes be allowed a 
little negus. 

Ox of the moſt effectual remedies in the chin- 
cough is change of air. This often removes the ma- 
lady even when the change ſeems to be from a purer 
to a leſs wholeſome air. This may in ſome meaſure 
depend on the patient's being removed from the place 
where the infection prevails. Moſt of the diſeaſes of 
children are infectious; nor is it at all uncommon to 
find the chin cough prevailing in one town or vil- 
lage, when another, at a very ſmall diſtance, is quite 
free from it. But whatever be the cauſe, we are ſure 
of the fact. No time ought therefore to be loſt in 
removing the patient at ſome diſtance from the place 
where he caught the diſeaſe, and, if poſſible, into a 
more pure and warm air“. 

Wu the diſeaſe proves violent, and the patient 
is in danger of being ſuffocated by the cough, he 
ought to be ble}, eſpecially if there be a fever with 
a hard full pulſe. But as the chief intention of bleed- 
ing is to prevent an inflammation of the lungs, and 
to render it more fate to give vomits, it will ſeldom be 
neceflary to repeat the operation; yet if there be 
ſymptoms of an inflammation of the lungs, a ſecond, 
or even a third bleeding may be requiſite. | 

IT is generally reckoned a favourable ſymptom 
when a fir of coughing makes the patient vomit. 


Some think the air ought not to be changed till the diſeaſe be 
on the decline; but there ſeems to be no ſufficicat reaſon for this 
opinion, as patients have been known to reap benefit from a 
change of air at all periods of the diſeaſe. It is not ſufficient to 
Crry the patient out daily in a machine. This ſeldom anſwers 
any good purpoſe ; but often does hurt, by giving him cold. 


This 
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This cleanſes the ſtomach, and greatly relieves the 
cough. It will therefore be proper to promote this 
diſcharge, either by ſmall doſes of ipecacuanha, or 
the vomiting julep recommended in the Appendix“. 

IT is very difficult to make children drink after a 
vomit. I have often ſeen them happily deceived, by 
inſuſing a ſcruple or half a dram of the powder of 
ipecacuanha in a tea-pot, with half an Engliſh pint 
of boiling water. If this be diſguiſed with a few drops 
of milk and a little ſugar, they will imagine it tea, 
and drink it very greedily. A ſmall tea-cupful of 
this may be given every quarter of an hour, or ra- 
ther every ten minutes, till it operates. When the 
child begins to puke, there will be no occaſion for 
drinking any more, as the water already on the ſto- 
mach will be ſufficient, 


Vourrs not only cleanſe the ſtomach, which in 
this diſeaſe is generally loaded with viſcid phlegm, 
but they likewiſe promote the perſpiration and other 
ſecretions; and ought therefore to be repeated ac- 
cording to the obſtinacy of the diſeaſe. They ſhould 
not however be ſtrong; gentle vomits frequently re- 
peated are both leſs dangerous, and more beneficial, 
than ſtrong ones. 


Taz body ought to be kept gently open. The 
beſt medicines for this purpoſe are rhubarb and its 
preparations, as the ſyrup, tincture, &c. Of theſe 
a tea-ſpoonful or two may be given to an infant twice 
or thrice a-day, as there is occaſion. To ſuch as are 


farther advanced, the doſe muſt be proportionally 


increaſed, and repeated till it has the deſired effect. 


See Appendix, Yomiting Tulep. 
X 4 Thoſe 
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Thoſe who cannot be brought to take the bitter 
tincture, may have an infuſion of ſenna and prunes, 
ſweetened with manna, coarſe ſugar, or honey; or a 
few grains of rhubarb mixed with a tea-ſpoonful or 
two of ſyrup, or currant jelly, ſo as to diſguiſe the 
taſte. Moſt children are fond of ſyrups and jellies, 


and ſeldom refuſe even a dilagreeable medicine when 
mixed with them. 


Maxy people believe that oily, pectoral, and bal- 
ſamic medicines poſſeſs wonderful virtues for the cure 


of the chin-cough, and accordingly exhibit them 
plentifully to patients of every age and conſtitution, 
without conſidering that every thing of this natfre 
muſt load the ſtomach, hurt the digeſtion, and of 
courſe aggravate the diſorder. 


Tut millepedes, or woodlice, are greatly recom- 
mended for the cure of a chin-cough. Thoſe who 
chuſe to make uſe of theſe inſets, may infuſe two 
ounces of them bruiſed in an Engliſh pint of ſmall 
white-wine for one night. Afterwards the liquor 
may be ſtrained through a cloth, and a table-ſpoonful 
of it given to the patient three or four times a-day. 


Opiarks are ſometimes neceſſary to allay the vio- 
lence of the cough. - For this purpoſe a little of the 
ſyrup of poppies, or five, fix or ſeven drops of lau- 
danum, according to the age of the patient, may be 


taken in a cup of hyſſop or penny-royal tea, and re- 
peated occaſionally *, 


®* Some recommend the extract of hemlock as an extraordinary 
remedy in the hooping-cough ; but fo far as I have been able to 
obſerve, it is no way ſuperior to opium, which, when properly 
ad miniſtered, will often [relieve ſome of the moſt troubleſome 
ſymptoms of this diſorder. 


Tat 
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Tur garlic ointment is a well known remedy in 
North Britain for the chin-cough. It is made by 
beating in a mortar garlic with an equal quantity of 
hogs lard. With this the ſoles of the feet may be 


rubbed twice or thrice a-day ; but the beſt method is 


to ſpread it upon a rag and apply it in the form of 
plaſter. It ſhould be renewed every night and morn- 
ing at leaſt, as the garlic ſoon loſes its virtue, This 
is an exceeding good medicine both in the chin- 
cough, and in moſt other coughs of an obſtinate 
nature. It ought not however to be uſed when the 
patient is very hot or feveriſh, leſt it increaſe theſe 
ſymptoms. | 

Taz feet ſhould be bathed once every two or three 
days in lukewarm water; and a Burgundy-pitch 
plaſter kept conſtantly betwixt the ſhoulders. But 
when the diſeaſe proves very violent, it will be neceſ- 
ſary, inſtead of it, to apply a bliſtering-plaſter, and 
to keep the part open for ſome time with iſſue- oint- 
ment. 


Wu the diſeaſe is prolonged, and the patient is 
free from a fever, the Peruvian bark, and other bit- 
ters, are the moſt proper medicines. The bark may 
either be taken in ſubſtance, or in a decoction or in- 
- fuſion, as is moſt agreeable. For a child, ten, fifteen, 
or twenty grains, according to the age of the patient, 
may be given three or four times a-day. For an 
adult, half a dram or two ſcruples will be proper. 
Some give the extract of the bark with cantharides ; 
but to manage this requires a conſiderable attention. 
It is more ſafe to give a few grains of caſtor along 
with the bark. A child of fix or ſeven years of age 
may take ſeven or cight grains of caſtor, with fifreen 
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grains of powdered bark, for a doſe. This may be 
made into a mixture with two or three ounces of any 
fimple diſtilled water, and a little ſyrup, and taken 
three or four times a-day. 


CH AP. XXX. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE STOMACH, 
AND OTHER VISCERA. 


LL inflammations of the bowels are dangerous, 

and require the molt ſpeedy aſſiſtance; as they 

frequently end in a ſuppuration, and ſometimes in a 
mortification, which is certain death. 

CAUSES. An inflammation of the ſtomach 
may proceed from any of the cauſes which produce 
an inflammatory fever; as cold liquor drank while 
the body is warm, obſtructed perſpiration, or the 
\:iden ſtriking in of any eruption. It may likewiſe 
proceed from the acrimony of the bile, or from acrid 
and ſtimulating ſubſtances taken into the ſtomach ; 
as ſtrang vomits or purges, corroſive potſons, and 
uch like, When the gout has been repelled from 
the extremities, cither by cold or improper applica- 
tions, it often occaſions an inflammation of the ſto- 
mach. Har1or indigeſtible ſubſtances taken into the 
ftomach, as bones, the ſtones of fruit, &c, may like- 
wiſe have that etfect. 

SYMP OS. It is attended with a fixed 
pain and burning heat in the ſtomach; great reſtleſs- 
neſs and anxiety; a ſmall, quick, and hard pulſe, 
vomiting, or, at leaſt, a nauſea and ſickneſs; exceſ- 
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five thirſt ; coldneſs of the extremities ; difficulty of 
breathing; cold clammy ſweats ; and ſometimes con- 
vulſions and fainting fits. The ſtomach is ſwelled, 
and often feels hard to the touch. One of the moſt 
certain ſigns of this diſeaſe is the ſenſe of pain, which 
the patient feels upon taking any kind of food or 
drink, eſpecially if it be either too hot or cold. 

Wren the patient vomits every thing he eats or 
drinks, is extremely reſtleſs, has a hiccup, with an 
intermitting pulſe, and frequent fainting fits, the 
danger 1s very great. 

REGIMEN. All acrimonious, heating, and 
irritating food and drink are carefully to be avoided. 
The weakneſs of the patient may deceive the by- 
ſtanders, and induce them to give him wines, ſpirits, 
or other cordials; but theſe never fail to increaſe the 
diſeaſe, and often occaſion ſudden death. The incli- 
nation to vomit may likewiſe impoſe on the attend- 
ants, and make them think a vomit neceſſary ; but 
that too is almoſt certain death. 

Tus food muſt be light, thin, cool, and eaſy of 
digeſtion. It muſt be given in ſmall quantities, and 
ſhould neither be quite cold nor too hot. Thin gruel 
made of barley or oatmeal, light toaſted bread diſ- 
ſolved in boiling water, or very weak chicken broth, 
are the moſt proper. The drink ſhould be clear 
whey, barley-water, water in which toaſted bread has 
been boiled, or decoctions of emollient vegetables; 
as liquorice and marſh-mallow roots, ſarſaparilla, &c. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding in this diſeaſe is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, and is almoit the only thing that can 
be depended on. When the diſeaſe proves obſtinate, 
it will otten be proper to repeat this operation ſeveral 

times, 
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times, nor muſt the low ſtate of the pulſe deter us 
from doing ſo. The pulſe indeed generally riſes 
upon bleeding, and as long as that is the caſe, the 
operation 1s ſafe. 
Faru fomentations with Men water, or 
a decoction of emollient vegetables, are likewiſe be- 
neficial. Flannel cloths dipped in theſe muſt be ap- 
plied to the region of the ſtomach, and removed as 
they grow cool. They muſt neither be applied too 
warm, nor be ſuffered to continue till they become 
quite cold, as either of theſe extremes would aggra- 
vate the diſeaſe. 

Tur feet and legs ought likewiſe to be frequently 
bathed in lukewarm water, and warm bricks or poul- 
tices may be applied to the ſoles of the feet. The 
warm bath, if it can be conveniently uſed, will be of 
great ſervice. 

In this, and all other inflammations of the bowels, 
an epiſpaſtic, or bliſtering plaſter, applied over the 
part affected, is one of the beft remedies I know. I 
have often uſed it, and do not recolle& one inftance 
wherein it did not give relief to the patient. 

Tux only internal medicines which we ſhall venture 
to recommend in this diſeaſe, are mild clyſters. 
Theſe may be made of warm water, or thin water- 
gruel ; and if the patient be coſtive, a little ſweet oil, 
honey or manna, may be added. Clyſters anſwer the 
purpoſe of an internal fomentation, while they keep. 
the belly open, and at the fame time nouriſh the pa- 
tient, who is often, in this diſeaſe, unable to retain 
any food upon his ſtomach. For theſe reaſons they 
muſt not be neglected, as the patient's life may de- 
pend on them. 
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Tuis is one of the moſt painful and dangerous 
diſeaſes that mankind is liable to. It generally pro- 
ceeds from the ſame cauſes as the inflammation of the 
ſtomach ; to which may be added coſtiveneſs, worms, 
eating unripe fruits, or great quantities of nuts, 
drinking hard windy malt liquors, as ſtale bottled 
beer or ale, ſour wine, cyder, &c. It may likewiſe 
be occaſioned by a rupture, by ſcirrhous tumours of 
the inteſtines, or by their oppoſite ſides growing to- 
gether, 

Tu inflammation of the inteſtines is denominated 
Tliac paſſion, Enteritis, &c. according to the name of 
the parts affected. The treatment however is nearly 
the fame whatever part of the inteſtinal canal be the 
ſeat of the diſeaſe; we ſhall therefore omit theſe di- 
ſtinctions, leſt they ſhould perplex the reader. 


Taz /ymptoms here are nearly the ſame as in the 
foregoing diſeaſe ; only the pain, if poſſible, is more 
acute, and is ſituated lower. The vomiting is like- 
wiſe more violent, and ſometimes even the excre- 
ments, together with the clyſters and ſuppoſitories, 

are diſcharged by the mouth. The patient is con- 


tinually belching up wind, and has often an obſtruc- 
tion of his urine. 


WIIxE the pain ſhifrs, and the vomiting only 
returns at certain intervals, and while the clyſters 


paſs downwards, there 1s ground to hope ; but when 
the clyſters and faces are vomited, and the patient is 


excceding weak, with a low — yo. a pale 


coun- 
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countenance, and a diſagreeable or ſtinking breath, 
there is great reaſon to fear that the conſequences will 
prove fatal. Clammy ſweats, black fœtid ſtools, with 
a ſmall intermitting pulſe, and a total ceſſation of pain, 
are ſigns of a morrtification already begun, and of ap- 
proaching death. 

REGIMEN.——The regimen in this diſeaſe is 
in general the ſame as in an inflammation of the ſto- 
mach. The patient muſt be kept quiet, avoiding 
cold, and all violent paſſions of the mind. His food 
ought to be very light, and given in ſmall quantities: 
his drink weak and diluting ; as clear whey, barley- 


water, and ſuch like. 
MEDICINE.——Biceding in this, as well as in 


the inflammation of the ſtomach, is of the greateſt 
importance. It ſhould be performed as ſoon as the 
ſymptoms appear, and mult be repeated according to 
the ſtrength of the patient, and the violence of the 
diſeaſe. 

A BLISTERING plaſter is here likewiſe to be ap- 
plied immediately over the part where the molt vio- 
lent pain is. This not only relieves the pain of the 
bowels, but even clyſters and purgative medicines, 
which before had no effect, will operate when the 
bliſter begins to riſe, 

FoMENTATIONS and laxative” clyſters are by no 
means to be omitted. The patient's feet and legs 
ſhould frequently be bathed in warm water; and 
cloths dipped in it applied to his belly. Bladders 
filled with warm water may likewiſe be applied to 
the region of the navel, and warm bricks, or bottles 


filled with warm water, to the ſoles of the feet. The 
clyſters 
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clyſters may be made of bariey-water or thin gruel 
with ſalt, and ſoftened with ſweet oil or freſh butter. 
Theſe may be adminiſtered every two or three hours, 
or oftener, if the patient continues coſtive. 

Ir the diſeaſe does not yield to clyſters and fomen- 
tations, recourſe muſt be had to pretty ſtrong purga- 
tives; but as theſe, by irritating the bowels often in- 
creaſe their contraction, and by that means fruſtrate 
their own intention, it will be neceſſary to join them 
with opiates, which, by allaying the pain, and relax- 
ing the ſpaſmodic contractions of the guts, greatly 
aſſiſt the operation of purgatives in this caſe. 

Wrar anſwers the purpoſe of opening the body 
very well, is a ſolution of the bitter purging ſalts. 
Two ounces of theſe may be diſſolved in an Englith 
pint of warm water, or thin gruel, and a tea cupful 
of it taken every half hour till it operates. At the 
ſame time fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops of 
laudanum may be given in a glaſs of pepper- mint or 
ſimple cinnamon water, to appeaſe the irritation_and 
prevent the vomiting, &c. 

Acips have often a very happy effect in ſtaying 
the vomiting, and appealing the other violent ſymp- 
toms of this diſeaſe. It will therefore be of uſe to 
ſharpen the patient's drink with cream of tartar, 
juice of lemon; or, when theſe cannot be obtained, 
with vinegar. 

Bur it often happens that no liquid whatever will 
ſtay on the ſtomach. In this caſe the patient muſt 
take purging pills. I have generally found the fol- 
lowing anſwer very well. Take jalap in pow der, and 
vitriolated tartar, of each half a Gram, opium one 

grain, 
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grain, Caſtile ſoap as much as will make the maſs fit 
for pills. Theſe muſt be taken at one doſe, and if 
they do not operate in a few hours, the doſe may be 
repeated. 

If a ſtool cannot be procured by any of the above 
means, it will be neceſſary to immerſe the patient in 
warm water up to the breaſt. I have often ſeen this 
ſucceed when other means had been tried in vain. 
The patient muſt continue in the water as long as he 
can eaſily bear it without fainting, and if one immer- 
ſion has not the deſired effect, it may be repeated as 
ſoon as the patient's ſtrength and ſpirits are recruited. 
It is more ſafe for him to go frequently intd the bath 
than to continue too long at a time; and it is often 
neceſſary to repeat it ſeveral times before it has the 
deſired effect. 


It has ſometimes happened, after all other means 
of procuring a ſtool had been tried to no purpoſe, that 
this was brought about by immerſing the patient's 
lower extremities in cold water, or making him walk 
upon a wet pavement, and daſhing his legs and thighs 
with the cold water.” This method, when others fail, 
at leaſt merits a trial. It is indeed attended with 
ſome danger; but a doubtful remedy is better than 
none. 

In deſperate caſes it is common to give quickſilver. 
This may be given to the quantity of ſeveral ounces, 
or even a pound, but ſhould not exceed that. When 


When quickſilver is given in too large quantities it defeats 
its own intention, as it pulls down the bottom of the ſtomach by 
its great weight, which prevents its getting over the Pylorus. In 
this caſe it will be neceſſary to hang up the patient by the heels, 
in order that the quickfilyer may be diſcharged by his mouth. 


there 
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there is reaſon to ſuſpect a mortification of the guts, 
this medicine ought not to be tried. In that caſe it 
eannot cure the patient, and will only haſten his death. 
But when the obſtruction is occaſioned by any cauſe 
that can be removed by force, quickſilver is not only 
a proper medicine, but the beſt that can be admini- 
ſtered, as it is the fitteſt body we know for making 
its way through the inteſtinal canal. 

Ir the diſeaſe proceeds from a rupture, the pattent 
mult be laid with his head very low, and the inteſtines 
returned by gentle preſſure with the hand. If this, 
with fomentations and clyſters, ſhould not ſucceed, 
recourſe mult be had to a ſurgical operation, which 
may give the patient relief. 

Svc as would avoid this excruciating and danger- 
ous diſeaſe, mult take care never to be too long with- 
out a ſtool. Some who have died of it have had 
ſeveral pounds of hard, dry feces taken out of their 
guts. They ſhould likewiſe beware of eating too 
freely of four or unripe fruits, or drinking ſtale windy 
liquors, &c. I have known it brought on by living 
too much on baked fruits, which are ſeldom good. 
It likewiſe proceeds frequently from cold caught by 
wet clothes, &c. but eſpecially from wet feet. 


OF THE COLIC. 


Taz colic has a great reſemblance to the two pre- 
ceding diſeaſes, both in its ſymptoms and method of 
cure, It is generally attended with coſtiveneſs and 
acute pain of the bowels ; and requires diluting diet, 
evacuations, fomentations, &c. 

Col ics are variouſly denominated according to their 
cauſes, as the flatulent, the bilious, the hyſteric, the 


Y nervous, 
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nervous, &c. As each of theſe requires a particular 
method of treatment, we ſhall point out their moſt 
general ſymptoms, and the means to be uſed for their 
relief. ; 

The flatulent, or wind colic, is generally occafioned 
by an indiſcreet uſe of unripe fruits, meats of hard 
digeſtion, windy vegetables, fermenting liquors, and 


ſuch like. It may likewiſe proceed from an obſtructed 


perſpiration, or catching cold. Delicate people, 
whole digeſtive powers are weak, are moſt Fable to 
this kind of colic. | 


Tus flatulent colic may either affect the ſtomach 
or inteſtines. It is attended with a painful ſtretching 
of the affected part. The patient feels a rumbling 
in his guts, and is generally reheved by a diſcharge 
of wind either upwards or downwards. The pain is 
ſeldom confined to any particular part, as the vapour 
wanders from one diviſion of the bowels to another, 
till it finds a vent. A 

Wax the diſeaſe proceeds from windy liquor, 
green fruit, ſour herbs, or the like, the beſt medicine 
on the arſt appearance of the ſymptoms is a dram of 
brandy, gin, or any good ſpirits. The patient ſhould 
likewiſe fic with his feet upon a warm hearth-ſtone, or 
apply warm bricks to them; and warm cloths may 
be applied to his ſtomach and bowels. 

Tus is the only colic wherein ardent ſpirits, ſpice- 
ries, or any thing of a hot nature, may be ventured 


upon. Nor indeed are they to be uſed here unleſs at 


the very beginning, before there be any ſymptoms of 
inflammation, We have reaton to believe, that a 
colic occaſioned by wind or flatulent food might al- 
ways ve cured by ſpirits aad warm liquors, if they 

were 
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were taken immediately upon perceiving the firſt un- 
eaſineſs; but when the pain has continued for a con- 
ſiderable time, and there is reaſon to fear an inflam- 
mation of the bowels is already begun, all hot things 
are to be avoided as poiſon, and the patient is to be 
treated in the ſame manner as for the inflammation 
of the inteſtines. 

SeveRAL kinds of food, as honey, eggs, &c. occa- 
ſion colics in ſome particular conſtitutions, I have 
generally found, -the beſt method of cure for theſe 
was to drink plentifully of ſmall diluting liquors, as 
water-gruel, ſmall poſſet, water with toaſted bread 
ſoaked in it, &c. 

Corics which proceed from exceſs and indigeſtion 
generally cure themſelves, by occaſioning vomiting 
or purging. Theſe diſcharges are by no means to be 
ſtopped, but promoted by drinking plentifully of 
warm water, or weak poſſet, When their violence 
is over, the patient may take a doſe of rhubarb, or 
any other gentle purge, to carry off the dregs of his 
debauch. 

Col ics which are occaſioned by wet feet, or catch- 
ing cold, may generally be removed at the beginning, 
by bathing the feet and legs in warm water, and 
drinking ſuch warm diluting liquors as will promote 
the perſpiration, as weak wine-whey, or water-gruel 
with a ſmall quantity of ſpirits in it. 

Tusk flatulent colics, which prevail ſo much 
among country people, might generally be prevented 
were they careful to change their clothes when they 
get wet. They ought likewiſe to take a Gram, or to 
drink ſome warm liquor after eating any kind of green 
traſh. We do not mean to recommend the practice 
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of dram-drinking, but in this cafe ardent ſpirits prove 
a real medicine, and indeed the beſt that can be ad- 
miniſtered. A glaſs of good pepper-mint water will 
have nearly the fame effect as a glaſs of brandy, and 
in ſome cales, is rather to be preferred. 


Tas bilious colic is attended with very acute pains 
about the region of the navel. The patient complains 
of great thirſt, and is generally coftive. He vomits 
a hot, bitter, yellow coloured bile, which being dil- 
charged, ſeems to afford ſome relief, but is quickly 
followed by the ſame violent pain as before. As the 
diſtemper advances, the propenſity to vomit ſome- 
times increales fo as to become almolt continual, and 
the proper motion of the inteſtines is ſo far pervert- 
ed, that there are all the ſymptoms of an impending 
iliac paſſion. 

Ir the patient be young and ſtrong, and the pulſe 
full and frequent, it will be proper to bleed, after 
which clyſters may be adminiſtered. Clear whey or 
gruel, ſharpened with the juice of lemon, or cream 
of tartar, muſt be drank freely. Small chicken broth, 
with a little manna diſſolved in it, or a ſlight decoc- 
tion of tamarinds, are likewiſe very proper, or any 
other thin, acid, opening liquor. 

Bzs1Dts blerding and plentiful dilution, it will be 
neceſſary to foment the belly with cloths dipped in 
warm water, and it this ſhould not ſucceed, the pa- 
tient muſt be immerſed up to the breaft in warm 
water. | 

Iv the bilious colic the vomiting is often very diffi- 
cult to reſtrain. When this happens, the patient may 
drink a decoction of toaſted bread, or an infuſion of 


garden- mint in boiling water. Should theſe not have 
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the deſired effect, the ſaline draught, with a few drops 


of laudanum in it, may be given, and repeated ac- 
cording to the urgency of the ſymptoms. A fmall 
quantity of Venice treacle may be ſpread in form of a 
cataplaſm, and applied to the pit of the ſtomach. 
Clyſters, with a proper quantity of Venice treacle or 
liquid laudanum in them, may likewiſe be frequently 
adminiſtered. 

Sucx as are liable to frequent returns of the bilious 
colic ſhould ute fleſh ſparingly, and live chiefly upon 
a light vegetable diet. They ſhould I:kewile take 
frequently a doſe of cream of tartar with tamarinds, 
or any other cool acid purge. 


Ta hyſfcric colic bears a great reſemblance to the 
bilious. It is attended with acute pains about the 
region of the ſtomach, vomiting, &c. But what the 
patient vomits in this caſe is commonly of a greeniſh 
colour. There is a great ſinking of the ſpirits, with 
dejection of mind and difficulty of breathing, which 
are the characteriſtic ſymptoms of this diforder. 
Sometimes it is accompanied with the jaundice, but 
this generally goes off of its own accord in a few days. 


In this colic all evacuations, as bleeding, purging, 
vomiting, &c. do hurt. Every thing that weakens 
the patient, or links the ſpirits, is to be avoided. If 
however the vomiting ſhould prove violent, lukewarm 
water, or {mall poſſet, may be drank to cleanſe the 
ſtomach. Afterwards the patient may take fittcen, 
twenty, or twenty-five drops of liquid laudanum in a 
glaſs of cinnamon- water. This may be repeated every 
ten or twelve hours till the ſymptoms abate. 


| Tus patient may likewiſe take four or five of the 
fœtid pills every fix hours, and drink a cup of penny- 
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royal tea after them. If afafcetida ſhould prove diſ- 


agreeable, which is ſometimes the caſe, a tea-ſpoon- 
ful of the tincture of caſtor in a cup of penny-royal 
rea, or thirty or forty drops of the balſam of Peru 
dropped upon a bit of loaf-ſugar, may be taken in 
its ſtead, The anti-hyſteric plaſter may alſo be uſed, 
which has often a good effect *. 


Taz nervous colic prevails among miners, ſmelters 
of lead, plumbers, the manufacturers of white lead, 
&c. It is very common in the cyder counties of 
England, and is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by the 


leaden veſſels uſed in preparing that liquor. It is 


like wviſe a frequent diſeaſe in the Weſt-Indies, where 
it is termed the dry belly- ach. 

No diſeaſe of the bowels is attended with more ex- 
cruciating pain than this. Nor is it ſoon at an end. 
I have knowa it continue eight or ten days with very 
little intermiſſion, the belly all the while continuing 
bound in ſpite of medicine, yet at length yield, and 
the patient recover T. It generally however leaves 


the patient weak, and often ends in a palſy. 


Tus general treatment of this diſeaſe is ſo nearly 
the ſame with that of the iliac paſſion, or inflammation 
of the guts, that we ſhall not inſiſt upon it. The 
body is to be opened by mild purgatives given in ſmall 
doſes, and frequently repeated, and their operation 
mult be aſſiſted by ſoft oily clyſters, fomentations, &c. 


® See Appendix, Antihyferic plaſter. 
I As the ſmoke of tobacco thrown into the bowels will often 
procure a ſtool when all other means have failed, an apparatus for 
this purpoſe ought to be kept by every ſurgeon. It may be pur- 
chaſed at a ſmall expence, and will be of ſervice in ſeveral other 
caſes, as the recovery of drowned perſons, &e. 
; The 
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The caſtor oil is reckoned peculiarly proper in this 
diſeaſe, It may both be mixed with the clyſters and 
given by the mouth. 

Tus Barbadoes tar is faid to be an efficacious me- 
dicine in this diſeaſe. It may be taken to the quan- 
tity of two drams three times a-day, or oftener if the 
ſtomach will bear it. This tar, mixed with an equal 
quantity of ſtrong rum, 1s likewiſe proper for rubbing 
the ſpine, in caſe any tingling, or other ſymptoms of 
a palſy are felt. When the tar cannot be obtained, 
the back may be rubbed with ſtrong ſpirits, or a little 
oil of nutmegs or of roſemary. 

Ir the patient remains weak and languid after this 
diſeaſe, he muſt rake exerciſe on horſeback, and uſe 
an infuſion of the Peruvian bark in wine. When the 
diſeaſe ends in a palſy, the Bath-waters are found to 
be extremely proper. 

To avoid this kind of colic, people muſt ſhun all 
four fruits, acids and auſtere liquors, &c. Thoſe who 
work in lead ought never to go to their buſineſs faſt- 
ing, and their food ſhould be oily or fat. They may 
take a glaſs of ſallad oil, with a little brandy or rum 
every morning, but ſhould never take ſpirits alone, 
Liquid aliment is beſt for them; as fat broths, &c. 
but low living is bad. They ſhould frequently go a 
little out of the tainted air; and ſhould never ſuffer 
themſelves to be coſtive. In the Weſt-Indies and on 
the coaſt of Guinea, it has been found of great uſe, 
for preventing this colic, to wear a piece of flannel 
round the waiſt, and to drink an infuſion of ginger 
by way of tea. 

Su vox other kinds of this diſeaſe might be men- 
tdoned, but too many diſtinctions would tend only to 
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perplex the reader. Theſe already mentioned are the 
molt material, and ſhould indeed be attended to, as 
their treatment is very different. But even perions 
who are not in a condition to diſtinguiſh very accu- 
rately in theſe matters, may nevertheleſs be of great 
ſervice to patients in colics of every kind, by only ob- 
ſerving the following general rules; viz. To bathe 
the feet and legs in warm water; to apply bladders 
filled with warm water, or cloths dipped in it, to the 
ſtomach and bowels ; to make the patient drink freely 
of diluting mucilaginous liquors ; and, laſtly, to give 
him an emollieat clyſter every two or three hours. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS. 


CAUSES. This diſeaſe may proceed from any 
of thoſe cauſes which produce an inflammatory fever. 
It may likewiſe be occaſioned by wounds or bruiles of 
the kidneys; ſmall ſtones or gravel lodging within 
them; by ſtrong diuretic medicines; as ſpirits of 
turpentine, tincture of cantharides, &c. Violent mo- 
tion; as hard riding or walking, eſpecially in hat 


weather, or whatever drives the bloud too forcibly 


into the kidneys, may occaſion this malady. It may 
likewiſe proceed from lying too ſoft, tov much on the 
back, involuntary contractions, or ſpaſms, in the 
urinary veſſels, &c. a | 

SYMPTOMS. There is a ſnarp pain about 
the region of the kidneys, with ſome degree of fever, 
and 2 {lypor or dull pain in the thigh of the affected 
fide, The urine is at firſt clear, and afterwards of a 
reddiſh colour; but in the worſt kind of the diſeaſe jt 
generally continues pale, is paſſed with difficulty, and 
commonly ig ſmall quantities at a time, The gy 
eels 
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feels grear uneafineſs when he endeavours to walk or 
fit upright. He lies with moſt eaſe on the affected 
fide, and has generally a nauſea or vomiting, reſem- 
bling that which happens in the colic, 

Tuis diſeaſe however may be diſtinguiſhed from 
the colic by the pain being ſeated farther back, and 
by the difficulty of paſſing urine with which it is con- 
ſtantly attended. 

REGIM EN. Every thing of a heating or 
ſtimulating nature is to be avoided. The food muſt 
be thin and light; as panado, ſmall broths, with mild 
vegetables, and the like. Emollient and thin liquors 
mult be plentifully drank ; as clear whey, or balm- 
tea ſweetened with honey, decoctions of marſh-mallow 
roots, with barley and liquorice, &c. The patient, 
notwithſtanding the vomiting, mult conſtantly keep 
fipping ſmall quantities of theſe or other diluting li- 
quors. Nothing ſo ſafely and certainly abates the in- 
flammation, and expels the obſtructing cauſe, as co- 
pious dilution. Ihe paticnt mult be kept eaſy, quiet, 
and free from cold, as long as any ſymptoms of in- 
flammation remain, 

MEDICINE. Bleeding is generally neceſſary, 
eſpecially at the beginning. Ten or twelve ounces 
may be let from the arm or foot with a lancer, and if 
the pain and inflammation continue, the operation 
may be repeated in twenty-four hours, eſpecially if 
the patient be of a full habit. Leeches may likewiſe 
be applied to the hæmorrhoidal veins, as a diſcharge 
from theſe will greatly relieve the patient. 

Crorus dipped in warm water, or bladders filled 
with it, muſt be applied to the part affected, and 
renewed as they grow cool. If the bladders be filled 

with 
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with a decoction of mallows and camomile flowers, 
to which a little ſaffron is added, and mixed with 
about a third part of new milk, it will be ftill more 
beneficial. 

EmoLLiexT clyſters ought frequently to be ad- 
miniſtered ; and it theſe do not open the body, a little 
falt and honey or manna may be added to them. 

Tus ſame courſe is to be followed where gravel or 
a ſtone 15 lodged in the kidney ; but when the gravel 
or ſtone is ſeparated from the kidney, and lodges in 
the Ureter *, it will be proper, befides the fomenta- 
tions, to rub the part with a little ſweet oil, and to 
give gentle diuretics : as juniper- water ſweetened with 
the ſyrup of marſh-mailows; a tea ſpoonful of the 
fweet ſpirits of nitre, with a few drops of laudanum, 
may now and then be put in a cup of the patient's 
drink. He ought hkewile to take exerciſe on horſe- 
back, or in a coach, if he be able to bear it. 


Wren the diſcaſe is protracted beyond the feventh 
or eighth day, and the patient complains of a ſtupor, 
and heavinels of the part, has frequent returns of 
chillneſs, ſhivering, , &c. there is reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that matter is forming in the kidney, and that an ab- 
ſceſs will enſue. 

Wu matter in the urine ſhews, that an ulcer is 
already formed in the kidney, the patient muſt be 
careful to abſtain from all acrid, four, and ſalted 
proviſions ; and to live chiefly upon mild mucilagi- 
nous herbs adhd fruits, together with the broth of 


* The Ureters are two long and ſmall canals, one on each fide, 
which carry the urine from the baſon of the kidneys to the bladder, 
They are ſometimes obſtructed by ſmall ſtones or gravel falling 
down from the kidney and lodging in them, 
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young animals, made with barley and common pot- 
herbs, &c. His drink may be whey, and butter- 
milk that is not four. The latter is by ſome reckoned 
a ſpecific remedy in ulcers of the kidneys. To an- 
ſwer this character however, it muſt be drank for a 
conſiderable time. Chalybeate waters have likewiſe 


been found beneficial in this diſeaſe. This medicine 


is eaſily obtained, as it is found in every part of Great 
Britain. It muſt likewiſe be uſed for a conſiderable 
time, in order to produce any falutary effects. 

Trose who are liable to frequent returns of in- 
flammation, or obſtruction of the kidneys, muſt ab- 
ſtain from wines, eſpecially ſuch as abound with tar- 
tar; and their food ought to be light, and of eaſy di- 


geſtion. They ſhould uſe moderate exerciſe, and 


ſhould not lie too hot, nor too much on their back. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER: 


Tux inflammation of the bladder proceeds, in a 
great meaſure, from the ſame cauſes as that of the 
kidneys. It is known by an acute pain towards the 


bottom of the belly, and difficulty of paſſing urine, 


with ſome degree of fever, a conſtant inclination to 
go to ſtool, and a perpetual deſire to make water. 


Tais diſeaſe muſt be treated on the ſame principles 
as the one immediately preceding, The diet muſt be 


light and thin, and the drink of a cooling nature. 
Bleeding is very proper at the beginning, and in 
robuſt conſtitutions it will often be neceſſary to repeat 
it. The lower part of the belly ſhould be fomented 
with warm water, or a decoction of mild vegetables; 

and 
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and emollient clyſters ought frequently to be admi- 
niſtered, &c. f 
Tus patient ſhould abſtain from every thing that 
is of a hot, acrid, and ſtimulating quality, and ſhould 
live entirely upon 1mall brochs, grucls, or mild vege- 
tables. 

A $sTorPace of urine may proceed from other 
cauſes beſides an inflammation of the bladder; as a 
ſwelling of the ha 1,orrhoidal veins, hard feces lodged 
in the refum ; a ftone in the bladder, excreſcences 
in the urinary paſſages, a palſey of the bladder, hy- 
ſteric affections, &c, Each of theſe requires a par- 
ticular treatment, which does not fall under our pre- 
ſent conſideration. We ſhall only obierve, that in all. 
of them mild and gentle applications are the ſafeſt, as 
ſtrong diuretic medicines, or things of an irritating 
nature, generally increaſe the danger. I have known 
ſome perſons kill themſelves by introducing probes 
into the urinary paſſages, to remove as they thought, 
ſomewhat that obſtructed the diſcharge of urine, and 
others bring on a violent inflammation of the blad- 
der, by uſing ftrong diuretics, as oil of turpentine, 
&c. for that purpoſe. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE LIVER. 


Tus liver is leſs fubje to inflammation than moft 
of the other viſcera, as in it the circulation is ſlower ; 
but when an inflamination does happen, it is with 
difficulty removed, and often ends in a ſuppuration 
or ſchirrus. 

CAU SES. — Beſides the common cauſes of 
inflammation, we may here reckon the following, 

. 


* 
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viz. exceſſive fatneſs, a ſchirrus of the liver itſelf, 
violent ſhocks from ſtrong vomits when the liver was 
before unſound, an aduſt or atrabiliarian ſtate of the 
blood, any thing that ſuddenly cools the liver after it 
has been greatly heated, ſtones obſtructing the courſe 
of the bile, drinking ſtrong wines and fpirituous 
liquors, uſing hot ſpicy aliment, obſtinate hypochon- 
driacal affections, &c. | 

SYMPTOMS.——This diſeaſe is known by a 
painful tenſion of the right fide under the falſe ribs, 
attended with ſome degree of fever, a ſenſe of weight, 
or fulneſs of the part, difficulty of breathing, loath- 


ing of food, great thirſt, with a pale or yellowiſh 


colour of the ſkin and eyes. 

Taz ſymptoms here are various, according to the 
degree of inflammation, and likewiſe according to 
the particular part of the liver where the inflammation 
happens. Sometimes the pain is fo inconſiderable, 
that an inflammation is not ſo much as ſuſpected; 
but when it happens in the upper or convex part of 
the liver, the pain 1s more acute, the pulſe quicker, 
and the patient is often troubled with a dry cough, a 
hiccup, and a pain extending to the ſhoulder, with 
difficulty of lying on the left ſide, &c. 

Tais diſeaſe may be diſtinguiſhed from the pleuriſy 


by the pain being leſs violent, ſeated under the falſe 


ribs, the pulſe not fo hard, and by the difficulty of 
lying on the left fide. It may be diſtinguiſhed from 


the hyſteric and hypochondriac diſorders by the de- 


gree of fever, with which it is always attended. 
Tuis diſeaſe, if properly treated, is ſeldom mor- 
tal. A conſtant hiccuping, violent fever, and exceſ- 
five thirſt, are bad ſymptoms, If it ends in a ſuppu- 
ration, 
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ration, and the matter cannot be diſcharged: out- 
wardly, the danger is great. When a ſchirrus of the 
liver enſues, the patient, if he obſerves a proper re- 
gimen, may nevertheleſs live a number of years to- 
lerably eaſy ; but if he indulges in animal food and 
ſtrong liquors, or takes medicines of an acrid or irri- 
tating nature, the ſchirrus will be converted into a 


cancer, which muſt infallibly prove fatal. 


REGIMEN. The ſame regimen is to be ob. 
ſerved in this as in other inflammatory diſorders. All 
hot things are to be carefully avoided, and cool di- 
luting liquors, as whey, barley-water, &c. drank 
freely. The food mult be light and thin, and the 
body, as well as the mind, kept eaſy and quiet. 

MEDICINE.——Bleeding is proper at the be- 
ginning of this diſeaſe, and it will often be neceſſary, 
even though the pulſe ſhould not feel hard, to repeat 
it. All violent purgatives are to be avoided; the 


body however mult be kept gently open. A decoc- 


tion of tamarinds, with a little honey or manna, will 
anſwer this purpoſe very well. The fide affected 
muſt be fomented in the manner directed in the fore- 
going diſeaſes. Mild laxative clyſters ſhould be fre- 
quently adminiſtered ; and, if the pain ſhould not- 
withſtanding continue violent, a bliſtering-plaſter my 
be applied over the part affected. 

Mepicines which promote the ſecretion of urine 
have a very good effect here. For this purpoſe half 
a dram of purified nitre, or half a tea-ſpoonful of the 
ſweet ſpirits of nitre, may be taken in a cup of the 
patient's drink three or four times a-day. 

Wu there is an inclination to ſweat, it ought to 
be promoted, but not by warm ſudorifics. The 

only 
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only thing to be uſed for that purpoſe is plenty of di- 
tuting liquors drank about the warmth of the human 
blood. Indeed the patient in this caſe, as well as in 
all other topical inflammations, ought to drink no- 
thing that is colder than the blood. 


Ir the ftools ſhould be looſe, and even fireaked 
with blood, no means muſt be uſed to ſtop them, 
unleſs they be fo frequent as to weaken the patient. 
Looſe ſtools often prove critical, and carry off the 
diſeaſe. 

Ir an abſceſs or impoſthume i is formed in the liver, 
all methods ſhould be tried to make it break and 
diſcharge itſelf outwardly, as fomentations, the appli- 
cation of poultices, ripening cataplaſms, &c. Some. 
times indeed the matter of an abſceſs comes away in 
the urine, and ſometirhes it is diſcharged by ſtool, 
but theſe are efforts of Nature which no means can 
promote. W hen the abſceſs burſts into the cavity of 
the abdomen at large, death muſt enfue ; nor will the 
event be more favourable when the abſceſs is opened 
by an inciſion, unleſs in caſes where the liver adheres 
to the prritcneum, fo as to form a bag for the matter, 
and prevent it from falling into the cavity of the 
abdomen; in which caſe opening the abſceſs by a ſuf- 
ficiently large incifion will probably ſave the patient's 
lite. 

Ir the diſorder, in ſpite of all endeavours to the 
contrary, ſhould end in a ſchirrus, the patient muſt 
be careful ro regulate his diet, &c. in ſuch a manner 
as not to aggravate the diſcaſe. He muſt not indulge 
in fleſh, fich, ſtrong liquors, or any highly ſcaſoned 
or ſalted proviſions; but ſhould, for the moſt part, 
lire on mild vegetables, as fruits and roots; taking 

gentle 
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gentle exerciſe, and drinking whey, barley-water, of 
butter-milk. If he takes any thing ſtronger, it 
ſhould be fine mild ale, which is leſs heating than 


wines or ſpirits. 


We ſhall take no notice of inflammations of the 
other viſcera. They mult in general be treated upon 
the ſame principles as thofe already mentioned. The 
chief rule with reſpect to all of them, is to avoid 
every thing that is ſtrong, or of a heating nature, to 
apply warm fomentations to the part affected, and to 
cauſe the patient to drink a ſufficient quantity of warm 
diluting liquors. 
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CH AP. XXXI. 


OF THE CHOLERA MORBUS, AND OTHER 
EXCESSIVE DISCHARGES FROM THE 
STOMACH AND BOWELS. 


H E cholera morbus is a violent purging and 
vomiting, attended with gripes, ſickneſs, and 
a conſtant deſire to go to ſtool. It comes on ſud- 
denly, and is moſt common in autumn. There is 
hardly any diſeaſe that kills more quickly than this, 
when proper means are not uſed in due time for re- 
moving it. | | 
CAUSES.——Ilt is occaſioned by a redundancy 
and putrid acrimony of the bile; cold; food that 
eaſily turns rancid or ſour on the ſtomach ; as butter, 
fat pork, ſweet-meats, cucumbers, melons, cherries, 
and 
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and other cold fruits. It is ſometimes the effect of 
ſtrong acrid purges or vomits; or of poiſonous ſub- 
ſtances taken into the ſtomach, It may likewiſe pro- 
ceed from violent paſſions or affections of the mind; 
as fear, anger, &c. 

SYMPTOMS.,——Icr is generally preceded by 
a cardialgia, or heart-burn, ſour belchings, and flatu- 
lences, with pain of the ſtomach and inteſtines. To 
theſe ſucceed exceſſive vomiting, and purging of 
green, yellow, or blackiſh coloured bile, with a 
diſtention of the ſtomach, and violent griping pains. 
There is likewiſe a great thirſt, with a very quick 
unequal pulſe, and often a fixed acute pain about the 
region of the navel. As the diſeaſe advances, the 
pulſe often ſinks ſo low as to become quite imper- 
ceptible, the extremities grow cold, or cramped, and 
are often covered with a clammy ſweat, the urine is 
obſtructed, and there is a palpitation of the heart. 
Violent hiccuping, fainting, and convulſions are the 
ſigns of approaching death. 


MEDICINE.——Aact the beginning of this diſ- 
eaſe the efforts of Nature to expel the offending cauſe 
ſhould be aſſiſted, by promoting the purging and vo- 
miting. For this purpoſe the patient muſt drink 
- freely of diluting liquors; as whey, butter-milk, 
warm water, thin water-gruel, ſmall poſſet, or, what 
is perhaps preferable to any of them, very weak 
chicken broth. This ſhould not only be drank plen- 
tifully to promote the vomiting, but a clyſter of it 
given every hour in order to promote the purging. 

Arran theſe evacuations have been continued for 
ſome time, a decoction of toaſted oat-bread may be 
drank to ſtop the vomiting, The bread ſhould be 
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toaſted till it is of a brown colour, and afterwards 
boiled in fpring-water. If oat-bread cannor be had, 
wheat-bread, or oat-meal well toaſted, may be uſed 
in its ſtead. If this does not put a ſtop to the vomit- 
ing, two table ſpoonfuls of the ſaline julep, with ten 
drops of laudanum, may be taken every hour till it 
ceales. 


Taz vomiting and purging however ought never 


to be ſtopped too ſoon. As long as theſe diſcharges 
do not weaken the patient, they are ſalutary, and 


may be allowed to go on, or rather ought to be pro- 


moted. But when the patient is weakened by the 
evacuations, which may be known from the ſinking 
of his pulſe, &c. recourſe mult immediately be had 
to opiates, as recommended above; to which may be 
added ſtrong wines, with ſpirituous cinnamon waters, 
and other generous cordials. Warm negus, or ſtrong 
wine-whey, will likewiſe be neceſſary to ſupport the 
patient's ſpirits, and promote the perſpiration. His 
legs ſhould be bathed in warm water, and afterwards 
rubbed with flannel cloths, or wrapped in warm 
blaakets, and warm bricks applied to the ſoles of his 
feet. Flannels wrung out of warm ſpirituous fomen- 
tations ſhould likewile be applied to the region of the 
{tumach, 

Wx the violence of the diſeaſe is over, to pre- 
vent a relapſe, it will be neceſſary, for ſome time, to 
continue the uſe of ſmall doſes of laudanum. Ten 
or twelve drops may be taken in a glaſs of wine, at 
I-aſt twice a day, for eight or ten dars. The patient's 
fo d ought to be nouriſhing, but taken in fnall quan- 
titizs, and he ſhould uſe moderate excrcile. As the 


ſtomach and inteſtines are generally much weakened, 
9 an 
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an infuſion of the bark, or other bitters, in ſmall 
wine, ſharpened with the elixir of vitriol, may be 
drank for ſome time. 

Troven phyſicians are ſeldom called in due time 
in this diſeaſe, they ought not to deſpair of relieving 
the patient even in the moſt deſperate circumſtances. 
Of this I lately ſaw a very ſtriking proof in an old 
man and his ſon, who had been both ſeized with ir 
about the middle of the night. I did not fee them 
till next morning, when they had much more the ap- 
pearance of dead than of living men. No pulſe could 
be felt; the extremities were cold, and rigid ; the 
countenance was ghaſtly, and the ſtrength almoſt 
quite exhauſted. Yet from this deplorable condition 
they were both recovered by the uſe of opiates and 
cordial medicines. 


OF A DIARK HEA, oa LOOSENESS. 


A LoosENEtss, in many caſes, is not to be con- 
fidered as a diſcaſc, but rather as a ſalutary evacua- 
tion. It ought therefore never to be ttopped unleſs 
when it continues too long, or evidently weakens the 
patient. As this however ſometimes happens, we 
ſhall point out the moſt common cauſcs of a looſe- 
neſs, with a proper method of treatment. | 

Warn a looſeneſs is occaſioned by catching cold, 
or an obſtructed peripiration, the patient ought to 
Keep warm, to drink freely of weak diluting liquors, 
to bathe his feet and legs frequently in lukewarm 
water, to wear flannel ncxt his ſkin, and to take 
every other method to reſtore the perſpiration. 
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Iv a looſeneſs which proceeds from exceſs or re- 
pletion, a vomit is the proper medicine. Vomits not 
only cleanſe the ſtomach, but promote all the ſecre- 
tions, which renders them of great importance in 
carrying off a debauch. Half a dram of ipecacuanha 
In powder will anſwer this purpoſe very well. A day 
or two after the vomit, the ſame quantity of rhubarb 
may be taken, and repeated two or three times, if the 
looſeneſs continues. The patient ought to live upon 
light vegetable food of eaſy digeſtion, and to drink 
whey, thin gruel, or barley-water, 

A Loos Ex ESS occaſioned by the obſtruction of any 
cuſtomary evacuation, generally requires bleeding. 
If that does not ſucceed, other evacuations may be 
ſubſtituted in the room of thoſe which are obſtructed. 
At the ſame time, every method is to be taken to re- 
ſtore the uſual diſcharges, as not only the cure of 
the diſeaſe, but the patient's life, may depend on 
this. 


As 10DICAL looſeneſs ought never to be ſtopped. 
It is always an effort of Nature to carry off ſome 
off:nding matter, which, if retained in the body, 
might have fatal effects. Children are very liable to 
this kind of looſeneſs, eſpecially while teething. Ir 
is however fo far from being hurtful to them, that 
ſuch children generally get their teeth with leaſt 
trouble. If thete looſe ftools ſhould at any time 
prove ſour or griping, a tea-ſpoonful of magneſia 
alba, with four or five grains of rhubarb, may be 
given to the child in a little panado, or any other 
food, This, if repeated three or four times, will 
generally correct the acidity, and carry off the grip- 
ing ſtools, 
| A la- 
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A Diarnnota, or looſeneſs, which proceeds from 
violent paſſions or affections of the mind, muſt be 
treated with the greateſt caution. Vomits in this caſe 
are highly improper. Not are purges ſafe, unleſs 
they be very mild, and given in ſmall quantities. 
Opiates, and other antiſpaſmodic medicines are moſt 
proper. Ten or twelve drops of liquid laudanum 
may be taken in a cup of valerian or penny-royal tea, 
every eight or ten hours, till the ſymptoms abate. 
Eaſe, cheerfulneſs, and tranquillity of mind, are here 
of the greateſt importance. 


Wue a looſeneſs proceeds from acrid or poiſon- 
ous ſubſtances taken into the ſtomach, the patient 
muſt drink large quantities of diluting liquors, with 
oil or fat broths, to promote vomiting and purging. 
Afterwards, if there be reaſon to ſuſpect that the 
bowels are inflamed, bleeding will be neceſſary, 
Small doſes of laudanum may likewiſe be taken to 
remove their irritation. 

Wur the gout, repelled from the extremities, oc- 
caſions a looſeneſs, it ought to be promoted by gentle 
doſes of rhubarb, or other mild purgatives. The 
gouty matter is likewiſe to be ſolicited towards the 
- extremities by warm fomentations, cataplaſms, &c. 
The perſpiration ought at the ſame time to be pro- 
moted by warm diluting liquors ; as wine-whey, with 
ſpirits of hartſhorn, or a few drops of liquid lauda- 
num in it. | 

Waen a looſeneſs proceeds from worms, which 
may be known from the ſlimineſs of the ſtools mixed 
with pieces of decayed worms, &c, medicines muſt 
be given to kill and carry off theſe vermin, as the 
powder of tin with purges of rhubarb and calomel, 
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Afterwards lime water, either alone, or with a ſmall 
quaniity of rhubarb infuſed, will be proper to 
ſtrengthen the bowels, and prevent the. new ge- 
neration of worms. 


A Loos:wnEss is often occaſioned by drinking bad 
water. When this is the caſe, the diſeaſe generally 
proves epidemical. When there is reaſon to believe, 
that this or any other diſeaſe proceeds from the uſe 
of unwholeſome water, it ought immediately to be 
changed, or, if that cannot be done, it may be 
corrected by mixing with it quick-lime, chalk, or the 
like. 


Is people whoſe ſtomachs are weak, violent exer- 
ciſe immediately afrer eating will occaſion a looſe- 
neſs. Though the cure of this 1s obvious, yet it will 
be proper, beſides avoiding violent exereiſe, to uſe 
ſuch medicines as tend to brace and ſt.engthen the 
ſtomach, as infuſions of the bark, with other bitter 
and aſtringent ingredients, in white-wine, Such per- 
ſons ought likewiſe to take frequently a glaſs or two 
of old red port, or good claret. 

From whatever cauſe a loofeneſs proceeds, when 
it is found neceſſary to check it, the diet ought to 
conſiſt of rice, boiled with milk, and flavoured with 
cinnamon; rice jelly; ſago, with red port; and the 
lighter ſorts of fleſh meat roaſted. The drink may 
be thin water-gruel, rice-water, or weak broth made 
from lean veal, or with ſheep's head, as being more 
gelatinous than mutton, beef, or chicken broth. 

PerSoNs who, from a peculiar weakneſs, or too 
great an irritability of the bowels, are liable to fre- 
quent returns of this diſeaſe, ſhould live temperately, 
avoiuing crude ſummer fruits, all unwholefome food, 
and 
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and meats of hard digeſtion. They ought likewiſe to 
beware of cold, moiſture, or whatever may obſtruct 
the perſpiration, and ſhould wear flannel next their 
ſkin. All violent paſſions, as fear, anger, &c. are 
likewiſe carefully to be guarded againſt, 


OF VOMITING. 


VomrTING may proceed from various cauſes ; as 
exceſs in eating or drinking; foulneſs of the ſtomach ; 
the acrimony of the aliments; a tranſlation of the 
morbific matter of ulcers, of the gout, the ery ſipelas, 
or other diſeaſes to the ſtomach. It may likewile pro- 
ceed from a looſeneſs having been too ſuddenly ſtop- 
ped; from the ſtoppage of any cultomary evacua- 
tion, as the bleeding piles, the menſes, &c. from a 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, the colic, the ihac paſſion, 
a rupture, a fit of the gravel, worms; or from any 
kind of poiſon taken into the ſtomach. Ir is an uſual 
ſymptom of injuries done to the brain; as contu- 
ſions, compreſſions, &c. It is likewiſe a ſymptom of 
wounds, or inflammations of the diaphragm, inteſ- 
tines, ſpleen, liver, kidneys, &c. 

VomrTixG may be occaſioned by unuſual motions z 
as ſailing, being drawi backwards in a cart or coach, 
&c. It may likewiſe be excited by violent paſſions,” 
or by the idea of nauſeous or diſagreeable objects, 
eſpecially of ſuch things as have formerly produced 
vomiting. Sometimes it proceeds from a regurgitation 
of the bile into the ſtomach : in this caſe what the 
patient vomits is generally of a yellow or greeniſh 
colour, and has a bitter taſte. Perſons who are 
ſubject to nervous affections are often ſuddenly ſeized 
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with violent fits of vomiting. Laſtly, vomiting is a 
common ſymptom of pregnancy. In this caſe ir ge- 
nerally comes on about two weeks after the ſtoppage 

of the menſes, and continues during the firſt three or 
four months. 


Wur vomiting proceeds from a foul ſtomach or 
indigeſtion, it is not to be conſidered as a diſeaſe, bur 
as the cure of a diſeaſe. It ought therefore to be pro- 
moted by drinking lukewarm water, or thin gruel- 
If this does not put a ſtop to the vomiting, a doſe af 
ipecacuanha may be taken, and worked off with weak 
camomile: tea. 


Warn the retroceſſion of the gout, or the obſtruc- 
tion of cuſtomary evacuations occaſion vomiting, all 
means muſt be uſed to reſtore theſe diſcharges; or, 
if that cannot be effected, their place muſt be ſup- 
plied by others, as bleeding, purging, bathing the 
extremities in warm water, opening iſſues, ſetons, 
perpetual bliſters, &c. 
| Warn vomiting is the effect of pregnancy, it may 
generally be mitigated by bleeding, and keeping the 
body gently open. The bleeding however ought to 
be in ſmall quantities at a time, and the purgatives 
ſhould be of the mildeſt kind, as figs, ſtewed prunes, 
manna, or ſenna. Pregnant women are moſt apt to 
vomit in the morning, immediately after getting out 
of bed, which is owing partly to the change of po- 
ture, but more to the emptineſs of the ſtomach. Ir 
may generally be prevented by taking a diſh of tea, 
or ſome light breakfaſt in bed. Pregnant women 
who are afflicted with vomiting ought to be kept eaſy 
both in body and mind. They ſhould neither allow 


their ſtomachs to be quite empty, nor ſhould they eat 
much 
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much at once. Cold water is a very proper drink in 
this caſe; if the ſtomach be weak, a little brandy 
may be added to it. If the ſpirits be low, and the 
perſon apt to faint, a ſpoonful of cinnamon-water, 
with a little marmalade of quinces or oranges, may 
be taken. 

lr vomiting proceeds from weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach, bitters will be of ſevice. Peruvian bark 
infuſed in wine or brandy, with as much rhubarb as 
will keep the body gently open, is an excellent medi- 
Cine in this caſe. The elixir of vitriol is allo a 
medicine. It may be taken in the doſe of fifteen or 
twenty drops, twice or thrice a-day, in a glaſs of wine 
Or water, 

A vomiTING which proceeds from acidities in the 
ſtomach is relieved by alkaline purges. The beſt 
medicine of this kind is the magneſia alba, a tea- 
ſpoonful of which may be taken in a diſh of tea or a 
little milk, three or four times a-day, or oftener if 
neceſſary, to keep the body open. 

Wren vomiting proceeds from violent paſſions, or 
affections of the mind, all evacuants mult be carefully 
avoided, eſpecially vomits. Theſe are exceeding 
dangerous. The patient in this caſe ought to be kept 
perfectly eaſy and quiet, to have the mind ſoothed, 
and to take ſome gentle cordial, as negus, or a little 
brandy and water, to which a few drops of laudanum 
may occaſionally be added. 

Wu vomiting proceeds from ſpaſmodic affections 
of the ſtomach, muſk, caſtor, and other antiſpaſmodic 
medicines, are of uſe. Aromatic plaſters have like- 
wiſe a good effect. The ſtomach-plaſter of the Lon- 
don or Edinburgh diſpenſatory may be applied to 
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the pit of the ſtomach, or a plaſter of Sheriaca, which 
will anſwer rather better. Aromatic medicines may 
likewiſe be taken inwardly, as cinnamon or mint-tea, 
wine wich ſpiccrics boiled in it, &c. The region of 
the ſtomach may be rubbed with æther, or, if that 
canno: be had, with ſtroang brandy, or other ſpirits. 
The belly ſhould be fomented with warm water, or 
the patient immerſed up to the breaſt in a warm 
bath. 

I navz always found the ſaline draughts taken in 
the act of efferveſcence, of ſingular ule in ſtopping a 
vomiting, from whatever cauſe it proceeded. | heſe 
may be prepared by diſſolving a dram of the ſalt of 
tartar in an ounce and halt of treſh lemon juice, and 
adding to it an ounce of peppermint water, the ſame 
quantity of ſimple cinnamon-water, and a little white 
ſugar. This draught muſt be ſwallowed before the 
efferveſcence be quite over, and may be repeated 
every two hours, or oitener, if the vomiting be vio- 
lent. 

As the leaſt motion will often bring on the vomit- 
ing again, even after it has been ſtopped, the patient 
mult avoid all manner of action. The diet muſt be 
ſo regulated as to fit eaſy upon the ſtomach, and no- 
thing ſhould be taken that is hard of digeſtion. We 
do not however mean that the patient ſhould hve en- 
tirely upon flops. Solid food, in this caſe, often fits 
eaſier on the ſtomach than liquids, 
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OF THE DIABETES, AND OTHER 
DISORDERS OF THE KIDNEYS 
AND BLADDER. 


H E diabetes is a frequent and exceſſive diſ- 
charge of urine. It is ſeldom to be met with 
among young people; but often attacks perſons in 
the decline of life, eſpecially thoſe who follow the 
more violent employments, or have been hard drink- 
ers in their youth. | | 
CAUSES.——A diabetes is often the conſe- 
quence of acute diſeaſes, as fevers, fluxes, &c. where 
the patient has ſuffered by exceſſive evacuations ; it 
may alſo be occaſioned by great fatigue, as riding 
long journies upon a hard-trotting horſe, carrying 
heavy burdens, running, &c. It may be brought on 
by hard drinking, or the uſe of ſtrong ſtimulating 
diuretic medicines, as tincture of cantharides, ſpirits 
of turpentine, and ſuch like. It is often the effect 
of drinking too great quantities of mineral waters. 
Many imagine that theſe will do them no ſervice un- 
leſs they be drank in great quantities, by which miſ- 


take it happens that they often occaſion worſe diſeaſes ' 


than thoſe they were intended to cure. In a word, this 
diſeaſe may either proceed from too great a laxity of 
the organs which fecrete the urine, from ſomething 
that ſtimulates the kidneys too much, or from a thin 
diſſolved ſtate of the blood, which makes too great a 
quantity of it run off by the urinary paſſages. 
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SYMPTOMS. In a diadetes the urine gene- 
rally exceeds in quantity all the liquid food which the 
patient takes. It is thin and pale, of a ſweetiſh taſte, 
and an egreeable ſmell. The patient has a cantinyal 
thirſt, with ſome degree of fever ; his mouth is dry, 
and he ſpits frequently a frothy ſpittle. The ſtrength 
fails, the appetite decays, and the fleſh waſtes away 
till the patient is reduced to ſkin and bone. There is 
a heat of the bowels; and frequently the loins, teſti- 
cles, and feet are ſwelled. 

Tuis diſeaſe may generally be cured at the begin- 
ning; but, after it has continued long, the cure be- 
comes very difficult. In drunkards, and very old 
people, a perfect cure is not to be expected. 

REGIMEN, Every thing that ſtimulates the 
urinary paſſages, or tends to relax the habit, muſt be 
avoided, For this reaſon the patient ſhould live 
chiefly on ſolid food. His thirſt may be quenched 
with acids; as forrel, juice of lemon, or vinegar. 
The mucilaginous vegetables; as rice, ſago, and 
ſalep, wich milk, are the moſt proper food. Of ani- 
mal ſubſtances, ſhell fiſh are to be preferred: as 
oyſters, crabs, &c. 

Tux drink may be Briſtol water. When that can- 
not be obtained, lime- water, in which a due propor- 
tion of oak-bark has been macerated, may be uſed. 
The white decoction “, with iſinglaſs diſſolved in it, 
is likewiſe a very proper drink. 

Tur patient ought daily to take exerciſe, but it 
ſhould be ſo gentle as not to fatigue him. He ſhould 
lie upon a hard bed or mattreſs. Nothing hurts the 


© See Appendix, White decoction. 
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kidneys more than lying too ſoft. A warm dry air, 
the uſe of the fleſh-bruſh, and every thing that pro- 
motes perſpiration, is of ſervice. For this reaſon the 
patient ought to wear flannel next his ſkin. A large 
ſtrengthening plaſter may be applied to the back: or, 
what will anſwer the ſame purpoſe, a broad girdle 
may be worn about the loins. 


MEDICINE.— Gentle purges, if the patient 
be not too much weakened by the diſeaſe, have a 
good effect. They may conſiſt of rhubarb, with 
cardamum feeds, or any other ſpiceries, infuſed in 
wine, and may be taken in ſuch quantity as to keep 
the body gently open. 


Taz patient muſt next have recourſe to aſtringents 
and corroborants. Half a dram of powder made of 
equal parts of allum and the inſpiſſated juice com- 
monly called Terra Japonica, may be taken four times 
a-day, or oftener if the ſtomach will bear it. The 
allum muſt firſt be melted in a crucible; afterwards 
they may both he pounded together. Along with 
every doſe of this powder the patient may take a tea- 
cupful of the tincture of roſes “. 


Ir the patient's ſtomach cannot bear the allum in 
ſubſtance, whey may be made of it, and taken in the 
doſe of a tea-cupful three or four times a day. The 
allum-whey is prepared by boiling two Engliſh quarts 
of milk over a ſlow fire, with three drams of allum, 
till the curd ſeparates. 


OPtaTEs are of ſervice in this diſeaſe, even though 
the patient reſts well. They take off ſpaſm and 


» See Appendix, TinQure of roſes. 
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irritation, and at the ſame time leſſen the force of the 
circulation. Ten or twelve drops of liquid laudanum 
may be taken in a cup of the patient's drink three 
or four times a-day. 


Tus beſt corroborants which we know, are the 
Peruvian bark and wine. A dram of bark may be 
taken in a glaſs of red port or claret three times 
a-day, The medicine will be both more efficacious 
and leſs diſagreeable, if fifteen or twenty drops of the 
acid elixir of vitriol be added to each doſe. Such as 
cannot take the bark in ſubſtance may uſe the decoc- 
tion, mixed with an equal quantity of red wine, and 
ſharpened as above. 

Tura is a diſeaſe pretty incident to labouring 
people in the decline of life, called an INCO N- 
TINENCY of urine. But this is entirely different 
from a diabetes, as the water paſſes off involuntarily 
by drops, and does not exceed the uſual quantity. 
This diſeaſe is rather troubleſome than dangerous. 
It is owing to a relaxation of the ſphincter of the 
bladder, and is often the effect of a pally. Some- 
times it proceeds from hurts, or injuries occaſioned 
by blows, bruiſes, preternatural labours, &c. Some- 
times it is the effect of a fever. Ir may likewiſe be 
occaſioned by a long uſe of ſtrong diuretics, or of 
ſtimulating medicines injected into the bladder. 


Tx1s diſeaſe may be mitigated by the uſe of aſtrin- 
gent and corroborating medicines, ſuch as have been 
mentioned above; but we do not remember ever to 
have ſeen it cured, | 


OF 


L492] 
OF A SUPPRESSION OF URINE: 


Ir has already been obſerved, that a ſuppreſſion of 
urine may proceed from various cauſes; as an inflam- 
mation of the kidneys, or bladder; ſmall ſtones or 
gravel lodging in the urinary paſſages, hard feces ly- 
ing in the rectum, a ſpaſz or contraction of the neck 
of the bladder, clotted blood in the bladder itſelf, a 
ſwelling of the hæmorrhoidal veins, c. 

Some of theſe caſes require the cathater, both to 
remove the obſtructing matter, and to draw off the 
urine; but as this inſtrument can only be managed 
with ſafety by perſons .illed in ſurgery, we ſhall ſay 
nothing further of its ule, A Bougee may be uſed 
by any cautious hand, and will often ſucceed better 
than the cathater. 

We would chiefly recommend, in all obſtructions 
of urine, fomentations and evacuants. Bleeding, as 
far as the patient's ſtrengeh will permit, is neceſſary, 
eſpecially where there are ſymptoms of topical inflam- 
mation. Bleeding in this caſe not only abates the fe- 
ver, by leſſening the force of the circulation, but, by 
relaxing the ſolids, it takes off the ſpaſm or ſtricture 

upon the veſſels which occaſioned the obſtruction. 

Aren bleeding, fomentations muſt be uſed. Theſe 
may either conſiſt of warm water alone, or of decoc- 
tions of mild vegetables; as mallows, camomile- 
flowers, &c. Cloths dipped in theſe may either be 
applied to the part affected, or a large bladder filled 
with the decoction may be kept continually upon it. 
Some put the herbs themſelves into a flannel- bag, and 
apply them to the part, which is far from being a bad 
method. Theſe continue longer warm than cloths 

dipped 
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dipped in the decoction, and at the ſame time keep 
the part equally moiſt. 

Is all obſtructions of urine the body ought to be 
kept open. This is not however to be attempted by 
| ſtrong purgatives, but by emollient clyſters, or gentle 
iufuſions of ſenna and manna. Clyſters in this caſe 
not only open the body, but anſwer the purpoſe of an 
internal fomentation, and greatly aſſiſt in removing 
the ſpaſms of the bladder and parts adjacent. 

Taz food mult be light, and taken in ſmall quan- 
tities. The drink may be weak broth, or decoctions 
and infuſions of mucilaginous vegetables, as marſh 
mallow roots, lime-tree buds, &c. A tea-ſpoonful of 
the ſweet ſpirits of nitre, or a dram of Caſtile ſoap, 
may be frequently put into the patient's drink; and, 
if there be no inflammation, he may drink ſmall gin- 
punch without acid. 

PzrsoNs ſubject to a ſuppreſſion of urine ought to 
live very temperate. Their diet ſhould be light, and 
their liquor diluting, They ſhould avoid all acids 
and auſtere wines, ſhould take ſufficient exerciſe, lie 
hard, and avoid ſtudy and ſedentary occupations. 


OF THE GRAVEL AND STONE. 


Warn ſmall ſtones are lodged in the kidneys, or 
diſcharged along with the urine, the patient is ſaid to 
be afflicted with the gravel. If one of theſe ſtones 
happens to make a lodgment in the bladder for ſome 
time, it accumulates freſh matter, and at length be- 
comes too large to paſs off with the urine. Ia this 
caſe the patient is ſaid to have the ſtone, 

CAUSES. The ſtone and gravel may be oc- 
caſioned by high living; the uſe of ſtrong aſtringent 
wines; a ſedentary life; lying too hot, ſoft, or too 

much 
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much on the back ; the conſtant uſe of water impreg- 
nated with earthy or ſtony particles; aliments of an 
aſtringent or windy nature, &c, It may likewiſe pro- 
ceed from an hereditary diſpoſition, Perſons in the 
decline of life, and thoſe who have been much afflicted 
with the gout or rheumatiſm, are moſt liable to it. 


SYMPTOMS. Small ſtones or gravel in the 
kidneys occaſion pain in the loins; fickneſs ; vomit- 
ing; and ſometimes bloody urine. When the ſtone 
deſcends into the ureter, and is too large to paſs along 
with eaſe, all the above ſymptoms are increaſed; the 
pain extends towards the bladder ; the thigh and leg 
of the affected fide are benumbed ; the teſticles are 
drawn upwards, and the urine is obſtructed. 


A $TONE in the bladder is known from a pain at the 
time, as well as before and after making water ; from 
the urine coming away by drops, or ſtopping ſuddenly 
when it was running in a full ſtream; by a violent 
pain in the neck of the bladder upon motion, eſpe- 
cially on horſeback, or in a coach on rough road; 
from a white, thick, copious, ſtinking, mucous ſedi- 
ment in the urine; from an itching in the top of the 
penis; from an inclination to go to ſtool during the 
diſcharge of urine; from the patient's paſſing his urine 
more eaſily when lying than in an erect poſture ; from 


a kind of convulſive motion occaſioned by the ſharp . 


pain in diſcharging the laſt drops of the urine: and 
laſtly, from ſounding or ſearching with the cathater. 


REGIMEN. — 


nature, as ſalt meats, four fruits, &c. Their diet 
ought chiefly to conſiſt of ſuch things as tend to pro- 
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Perſons afflited with the gravel - 
or ſtone ſhould avoid aliments of a windy or heating 
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mote the ſecretion of urine, and to keep the body 
open. Artichoaks, aſparagus, ſpinnage, lettuce, par- 
ſley, ſuccory, purſlane, turnips, potatoes, carrots, 
and radiſhes may be ſafely eaten. Onions, leeks, and 
cellery are, in this cafe, reckoned medicinal. The 
molt proper drinks are whey, butter-milk, milk and 
water, barley-water ; decoctions or infuſions of the 
roots of marſh-mallows, parſtey, liq uorice, or of other 
mild mucilaginous vegetables, as linſeed, &c. If the 
patient has been accuſtomed to generous liquors, he 
may drink ſmall gin-punch without acid, 

GENTLE exerciſe is proper; but violent motion is 
apt to occaſion bloody urine, We would therefore 
adviſe that it ſhould be taken in moderation. Perſons 
afflicted with gravel often paſs a great number of 
ſtones after riding on horſeback, or in a carriage; but 
thoſe who have a ſtone in the bladder are ſeldom able 
to bear theſe kinds of exerciſe. Where there is a he- 
reditary tendency to this diſeaſe, a ſedentary lite ought 
never to be indulged. Were people careful, upon 
the firſt ſymptoms of gravel, to obſerve a proper 
regimen of diet, and to take ſufficient exerciſe, it 
might often be carried off, or, at leaſt, prevented 
from increaſing z but if the ſame courſe which occa- 
ſioned the diſeaſe be perſiſted in, it cannot fail to ag- 
gravate it. 


MEDICINE.——TIn what is called a fit of the 
gravel, which is commonly occaſioned by a ſtone 
ſticking in the ureter or ſome part of the urinary paſ- 
ſages, the patient muſt be bled, warm fomentation3 
ſhould likewiſe be applied to the part affected, emol- 
lient clyſters adminiſtered, and diluting mucilaginous 

| liquors 
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liquors drank, &c. The treatment of this caſe has 
been fully pointed out under the articles, inflammation 
of the kidneys and bladder, to which we refer. 

Da. Warri adviſes patients who are ſubject to 
frequent fits of gravel in the kidneys, but have no 
ſtone in the bladder, to drink every morning, two or 
three hours before breakfaſt, an Engliſh pint of oyſter 
or cockle-ſhell ime-water. The Doctor very juſtly 
obſerves, that though this quantity might be too ſmall 
to have any ſenſible effect in diſſolving a ſtone in the 
bladder; yet it may very probably prevent its growth. 

Wren a ſtone is formed in the bladder, the Doctor 
recommends Alicant ſoap, an] oyſter or cockle-thell 
lime- water “, to be taken in the following manner: 
The patient muſt ſwallow every day, in any form that 
is leaſt difagreeable, an ounce of the internal part of 
Alicant ſoap, and drink three or four Engliſh pints of 
oyſter or cockle-ſhell lime-water. The ſoap 1s to be 
divided into three doſes; the largeſt to be taken faſt- 
ing in the morning early; the ſecond at noon ; and 
the third at ſeven in the evening, drinking above 
each doſe a large draught of the lime water; the re- 
mainder of which he may take any time betwixt din- 
ner and ſupper, -inſtead of other liquors. 

Tus patient ſhould begin with a ſmaller quantity of 
the lime- water and ſoap than that mentioned above ; 
at firſt an Engliſh pint of the former and three drams 
of the latter may be taken daily. This quantity, how- 
ever, he may increaſe by degrees, and ought to per- 
ſevere in the uſe of theſe medicines, vſpecially if he 
finds any abatement of his complaints, fog ſcveral 
months; nay, if the ſtone be very large, for years. 

See Appendix, Lime water. 
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It may likewiſe be proper for the patient, if he be 
ſeverely pained, not only to begin with the ſoap and 
Iime-water in ſmall quantities, but to take the ſecond 
or third lime-water inſtead of the firſt. However, 
after he has been for ſome time accuſtomed to theſe 
medicines, he may not only take the firſt water, bur, 
if he finds he can eaſily bear it, heighten its diſſolving 
power ſtill more by pouring it a ſecond time on freſh 
calcined ſhells. 

Tus caullic alcali, or ſoap-lees, is the medicine 
chiefly in vogue at preſent for the ſtone. It is of a very 
acrid nature, and ought therefore to be given in ſome 
gelatinous or mucilaginous liquor; as veal-broth, new 
milk, linſeed- tea, a ſolution of gum arabic, or a decoc- 
tion of marſh-mallow roots. The patient muſt begin 
with ſmall doſes of the lecs, as thirty or forty drops, and 
increaſe by degrees, as far as the ſtomach will bear, 

Tas caultic alcali may be prepared by mixing two 
parts of quick-lime with one of potaſhes, and ſuf- 
fering them to ſtand till che lixivium be formed, 
which muſt be carefully filtrated before it be uſed. 
If the ſolution does not happen readily, a ſmall quan- 
tity of water may be added to the mixture. 


Tnovo the ſoap-lees and lime-water are the moſt 
powerful medicines which have hitherto been diſco- 
vered for the ſtone; yet there are ſome things of a 
more ſimple nature, which in certain caſes are found 
to be beneficial, and therefore deſerve a trial. An 
infuſion of the ſeeds of daucus Hylveſtris, or wild carrot, 
ſweetened with honey, has been found to give conſi- 
derable eaſe in cafes where the ſtamach could not bear 
any thing of an acrid nature. A decoction of raw 
coffce-berries taken morning and evening, to the 


quantity 
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quantity of eight or ten ounces, with ten drops of 
ſweet ſpirit of nitre, has likewiſe been found very effi- 
cacious in bringing away large quantities of earthy 
matter in flakes. | 

Tus only other medicine which we ſhall mention is 
the ava uri. It has been greatly extolled of late both 
for the gravel and ſtone. It ſeems, however, to be, 
in all reſpects, inferior to the ſoap and lime-water ; 
but it is leis diſagreeable, and has frequently, to my 
knowledge, relieved gravelly complaints. It is gene- 
rally taken in powder from half a dram to a whole 
dram, two or three times a-day. It may however be 
taken to the quantity of ſeven or eight drams a-day, 
with great ſafety and good effect. 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


OF INVOLUNTARY DISCHARGES 
OF BLOOD. 


PONTANEOUS, or involuntary diſcharges 
of blood, often happen from various parts of the 
body. Theſe however are fo far from being always 
dangerous, that they prove often ſalutary. When 
ſuch diſcharges are critical, which is frequently the 


caſe in fevers, they ought not to be ſtopped. Nor 


indeed is it proper at any time to ſtop them, unleſs 


they be ſo great as to endanger the patient's lite. 


Moſt people, afraid of the ſmalleſt diſcharge of blood 
from any part of the body, fly immediately to the uſe 
of ſtyptic and aſtringent medicines, by which means 
an inflammation of the brain, or ſome other fatal diſ- 
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eaſe, is occaſioned, which, had the diſcharge been 
allowed to go on, might have been prevented. 

PerI9Dicar diſcharges of blood, from whatever 
part of the body they proceed, muſt not be ſtopped. 
They are always the efforts of Nature to relieve her- 
lelf, and fatal diſeaſes have often been the conſequence 
of obſtructing them. It may indeed be ſometimes ne- 
ceſſary to check the violence of ſuch diſcharges ; but 
even this requires the greateſt caution, Inſtances 
might be given where the ſtopping of a {mall periodi- 
cal flux of blood, from one of the fingers, has proved 
fatal. 

Ix the early period of life, bleeding at the noſe is 
very common. Thoſe who are farther advanced in 
years are more liable to a hæmoptoe, or diſcharge of 
blood from the lungs. After the middle period of 
life, hæmorrhoidal fluxes are moſt common, and in 
the decline of life, diſcharges of blood from the uri- 
nary paſiages. | 

InvoLunTazxy fluxes of blood may proceed from 
very different, and often from quite oppoſite caules, 
Sometimes they are owing to a particular conſtruction 
of the body, as a ſanguine temperament, a laxity of 
the veſſels, a plethoric habit, &c. At other times 
they proceed from a determination of the blood to- 
wards one particular part, as the head, the hæmor- 
rhoidal veins, &c. They may likewiſe proceed from 
an inflammatory diſpoſition of the blood, in which 
cafe there is generally ſome degree of fever; this like- 
wife happens when the flux is occaſioned by an ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration, or a ſtricture upon the ſkin, the 
bowels, or any particular part of the ſyſtem. 

Bur a diſſolved ſtate of the blood will likewiſe oc- 
calion hæmorrhages. Thus, in putrid fevers, the 


dyſentery, 
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dyſentery, the ſcurvy, the malignant ſmall-pox, &c. 
there are often very great diſcharges of blood from 
different parts of the body. They may likewiſe be 
brought on by too liberal an uſe of medicines which 
tend to diſſolve the blood, as cantharides, the volatile 
alcaline ſalts, &c. Food of an acrid or irritating 
quality may like wiſe occalion hzmorrhages ; as alſo 
ſtrong purges and vomits, or any thing that greatly 
ſtimulates the bowels. 

Viol ENr paſſions or agitations of the mind will 
likewiſe have this effect. Thele often cauſe bleeding 
at the noſe, and I have known them ſometimes oc- 
caſion an hzmorrhage in the brain. Vialent efforts 
of the body, by overſtraining or hurting the veſſels, 
may have the ſame effect, eſpecially when the body 
is Tong kept in an unnatural poſture, as hanging the 
head very low, &c. 

Trex cure of an hemorrhage muſt be adapted to 
its cauſe. When it proceeds from too much blood, 
or a tendency to inflammation, bleeding, with gentle 
Purges and other evacuations, will be neceſſary, It 
will likewiſe be proper for the patient in this caſe to 
live chiefly upon a vegetable diet, to avoid all ſtrong 
liquors, and food, that is of an acrid, hot, or ſtimulat- 
ing quality. The body ſhould be kept cool, and 
the mind eaſy. 

Wurx an hemorrhage is owing to a putrid or diſ- 
ſolved ſtate of the blood, the patient ought to live 
chiefly upon acid fruits with milk, and vegetables of 
a nouriſhing nature, as ſago, ſalep, &c. His drink 
may be wine diluted with water, and ſharpened with 
the juice of lemon, vinegar, or ſpirits of vitriol. The 
beſt medicine in this caſe is the Peruvian bark, which 
may be taken according tothe urgency of the ſymptoms, 
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Wren a flux of blood is the effect of acrid food, 
or of ſtrong ſtimulating medicines, the cure is to be 
effected by ſoft and mucilaginous diet. The patient 
may likewiſe take trequently about the bulk of a nut- 
meg of Locatelli's balſam, or the ſame quantity of 
ſperma ceti. 

Wren an obſtructed perſpiration, or a ſtricture 
upon any part of the ſyſtem, is the cauſe of an hæ- 
morrhage, it may be removed by drinking warm di- 
luting liquors, lying a-bed, bathing the extremities 
in warm water, &c. 


OF BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 


BLtztpinG at the noſe is commonly preceded by 
fome degree of quickneſs of the pulle, fluſhing in 
the face, pulſation of the temporal arteries, heavineſs 
in the head, dimneſs of the ſight, heat and itching of 
the noſtrils, &c, 

To perions who abound with blood this diſcharge 
is very ſalutary. It often cures a vertigo, the head- 
ach, a phrenzy, and even an epileply. In fevers 
where there is a great determination of blood towards 
the head, it is of the utmoſt ſervice. It is hkewiſe 
beneficial in inflammations of the liver and fpleen, 
and often in the gout and rheumatiſm. In all diſ- 
eaſes where bleeding is neceſſary, a ſpontaneous diſ- 
charge of blood from the noſe is of much more ſer- 
vice than the ſame quantity let with a lancet. 

In a diſcharge of blood from the noſe, the great 
point is to determine whether it ought to be ſtopped 

or not. It is a common practice to ſtop the bleeding, 
without conſidering whether it be a diſeaſe, or the 
cure gf the diſeaſe, This conduct proceeds from 
fear; 
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fear; but it has often bad, and ſometimes fatal con- 
ſequences. 

Wurx a diſcharge of blood from the noſe happens 
in an inflammatory diſeaſe, there is always reaſon ta 
believe that it may prove ſalutary; and therefore it 
ſhould be ſuffered to go on, at leaſt as long as the 
patient is not weakened by it. 

Waex it happens to perſons in perfect health, who 
are full of blood, it ought not to be ſuddenly ſtopped; 
eſpecially if the ſymptoms of plethora, mentioned 
above, have preceded it. In this caſe it cannot be 
ſtopped without riſking the patient's life. 

lx fine, whenever bleeding at the noſe relieves any 
bad ſymptom, and does not proceed fo far as to en- 
danger the patient's life, it ought not to be ſtopped. 
But when it returns frequently, or continues till the 
pulſe becomes low, the extremities begin to grow cold, 
the lips pale, or the patient complains of being ſick, 
or faint, it muſt immediately be ſtopped. 

Fox this purpoſe the patient ſhould be ſer nearly 
upright, with his head reclining a little, and his legs 
immerſed in water about the warmth of new milk. 
His hands ought likewiſe to be put in lukewarm wa- 
ter, and his garters may be tied a little tighter than 
uſual. Ligatures may be applied to the arms, about 
the place where they are uſually made for bleeding, 
and with nearly the ſame degree of tightneſs. Theſe - 
muſt be gradually ſlackened as the blood begins to 
ſtop, and removed entirely as ſoon as it gives over. 

SOMETIMES dry lint put up the noſtrils will ſtop 
the bleeding. When this does not ſucceed, doſſils of 
lint dipped in ſtrong ſpirits of wine, may be put up 
the noſtrils, or if that cannot be had, they may be 
gipped in brandy. Blue vitriol diffolved in water may 

lke- 
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likewiſe be uſed for this purpoſe, or a tent dipped in 
the white of an egg well beat up, may be rolled in a 
powder made of cqual parts of white ſugar, burnt 
allum, and white vitriol, and put up the noſtril from 
whence the blood iſſues. 


IxT:zNAL medicines can hardly be of uſe here, as 
they have ſeldom time to operate. It may not how- 
ever be amils to give the patient half an ounce of 
Glaubet's falr, and the ſame quantity of manna, diſ- 
ſolved in four or five ounces of barley-water. This 
may be taken at a draught, and repeated if it does 
not operate in a few hours. Ten or twelve grains of 
nitre may be taken im a glaſs of cold water and vinegar 
every hour, or oftener, if the ſtomach will bear it. 
If a ſtronger medicine be neceſſary, a tea-cupful of 
the tincture of roſes, with twenty or thirty drops of 
the ſmall ſpirit of vitriol, may be taken every hour. 
When thele things cannot be had, the patient may 
drink water, with a little common ſalt in it, or equal 
parts of water and vinegar. 

Ie the genitals be immerſed for ſome time in cold 
water, it will gen-raliy ſtop a bleeding at the noſe. 
I have ſeldom known this fail. 

SOMETIMES when the bleeding is ſtopped outward- 
ly, it continues inwardly. This is very troubleſome, 
and requires particular attention, as the patient is apt 
to be ſuffocated with the blood, eſpecially if he falls 
alleep, which he is very ready to do after loſing a 
great quantity of blood. 

Wu the patient is in danger of ſuffocation from 
the blood getting into his throat, the paſſages may be 
ſtepped by drawing threads up the noſtrils, and 
bringing them out at the mouth, then faſtening pled- 

gets 
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gets or {mall rolls of linen cloth to their extremities ; 
afterwards drawing them back and tying them on the 
outſide with a fufficient degree of tightneſs. 


Arrea the bleeding is ſtopped, the patient ought 
to be kept as caſy and quiet as poſſible. He ſhould 
not pick his noſe, nor tale away the tents or clotted 
blood, till they fall off of their own accord, and 
ſhould not he with his head low, 

Trose who are affected with frequent bleeding at 
the noſe ought to bathe their feet often in warm water, 
and to keep them warm and dry. They ought to 
wear nothing tight about their necks, to keep their 
body as much in an erect poſture as poſſible, and 
never to view any object obliquely. If they have 
too much blood, a vegetable diet, with now and then 
a cooling purge, is the ſafeſt way to leſſen it. 

Bur when the diſeaſe proceeds from a thin diſſolved 
ſtate of the blood, the diet ſhould be rich and nou- 
riſhing ; as ſtrong broths and jellies, ſago gruel with 
wine and ſugar, &c. Infuſions of the Peruvian bark 


in wine ought likewiſe to be taken and perſiſted in 
for a conſiderable time. 


OF THE BLEEDING AND BLIND 
; PILES. 


A vpiscyarGt of blood from the hzmorrhoidal 
veſſels is called the 3lezding piles. When the veſſels 
only ſwell, and diicharge no blood, but are exceed- 
ing painful, the diſeaſe is called the blind piles. 

Pzrxsoxs of a looſe ſpungy fibre, of a bulky ſize, 
who live high, and lead a ſedentary inactive life, are 
moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe. It is often owing to a 
hereditary diſpoſition. Where this is the cale, it 

attacks 
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attacks perſons more early in life than when it is acci- 
dental. Men are more liable to it than women, eſ- 
pecially thoſe of a ſanguine plethoric habit, or of a 
melancholy diſpoſition. | 

Tux piles may be occaſioned by an exceſs of blood, 
by ſtrong aloetic purges, high-ſeaſoned food, drinking 
great quantities of ſweet wines, the neglect of bleed- 
ing, or other cuſtomary evacuations, much riding, 
great coſtiveneſs, or any thing that occaſions hard or 
difficult ſtools. Anger, grief, or other violent paſ- 
ſions, will likewiſe occaſion the piles. I have often 
known them brought on by cold, eſpecially about 
the ſeat. A pair of thin breeches will excite the diſ- 
order in a perſon who is ſubject to it, and ſometimes 
even in thoſe who never had it before. Pregnant 
women are often afflicted with the piles. 

A FLux of blood from the anus is not always to be 
treated as a diſeaſe. It is even more ſalutary than 
bleeding at the noſe, and often prevents or carries off 
diſeaſes. It is peculiarly beneficial in the gout, rheu- 
matiſm, aſthma, and hypochondriacal complaints, 
and often proves critical in colics, and inflammatory 
| fevers, | 

Is the management of the patient, regard muſt be 
had to his habit of body, his age, ſtrength, and man- 
ner of living. A diſcharge which might be exceſſive 
and prove hurtful to one, may be very moderate, and 
even ſalutary to another. That only is to be eſteemed 
dangerous which continues too long, and is in ſuch 
quantity as to waſte the patient's ſtrength, hurt the 
digeſtion, nutrition, and other functions neceſſary to 
lite. Tr 
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Wuen this is the caſe, the diſcharge muſt be check- 
ed by a proper regimen, and aſtringent medicines. 
The DIET muſt be cool but nouriſhing, conſiſting 
chiefly of bread, milk, cooling vegetables and broths. 
The DRINK may be chalybeate water, orange-whey, 
decoctions or infuſions of the aſtringent and mucila- 
ginous plants, as the tormentil root, biſtort, the 
marſhmallow roots, &c. 

OLD conſerve of red roſes is a very good medicine 
in this caſe. It may be mixed with new milk, and 
taken in the quantity of an ounce three or four times 
a-day. This medicine is in no great repute, owing 
to its being ſeldom taken in ſuch quantity as to pro- | 
duce any effects; but when taken as here directed, 
and duly perſiſted in, I have known it perform very 
extraordinary cures in violent hemorrhages, eſpe- 
cially when aſũſted by the tincture of roſes ; a tea- 
cupful of which may be taken about an hour after 
every doſe of the conſerve. 

Tae Peruvian bark is likewiſe proper in this caſe, 
both as a ſtrengthener and aſtringent. Half a dram 
of it may be taken in a glaſs of red wine, ſharpened 
with a few drops of the elixir of yitriol, three or four - 
times a-day. 

Tue bleeding piles are ſometimes periodical, and 
return regularly once a month, or once in three weeks. 
In this caſe they are always to be conſidered as a ſa- 
lutary diſcharge, and by no means to be ſtopped. 
Some dave entirely ruined their health by ſtopping a 
periodical diſcharge of blood from the hæmorrhoidal 
Veins. 

In the blind piles bleeding is generally of uſe. The 
diet muſt be light and thin, and the drink cool and 


diluting, 
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diluting. It is likewiſe neceſſary that the body be 
kept gently open. This may be done by ſmall doſes 
of the flowers of brimſtone and cream of tartar, 
Theſe may be mixed in equal quantities, and a tea- 
ſpoonful taken two or three times a-day, or oftener if 
neceſſary. Or an ounce of the flowers of brimſtone 
and half an ounce of purified nitre may be mixed 
with three or four ounces of the lenitive electuary, 
and a tea-ſpoontul of it taken three or four times 
a-day. 

EMoOLLIENT clyſters are here likewiſe beneficial ; 
but there is ſometimes ſuch an aſtriction of the anus, 
that they cannot be thrown up. In this caſe I have 
known a vomit have a very good fect, 


Wren the piles are exceeding painful and ſwelled, 
but diſcharge nothing, the patient muſt ſit over the 
ſteams of warm water. He may likewiſe apply a 
linen cloth dipped in warm ſpirits of wine to the 
part, or poultices made of bread and milk, or of 
leeks fried with butter. If theſe do not produce 
a diſcharge, and the piles appear large, leeches muſt 
be applied as near them as poſſible, or, if they will 
fix upon the piles themſelves, fo much the better. 
When leeches will not fix, the piles may be opened 
with a lancet. The operation is very eaſy, and is 
attended with no danger. | 

Var1ovs ointments, and other external applica- 
tions are recommended in the piles; but I do not 
remember to have ſeen any effects from theſe worth 
mentioning. Their principal uſe is to keep the part 
moiſt, which may be done as well by a ſoft poultice, 
or an emollient cataplaſm. When the pain however 
is very great, a liniment- made of two ounces of 

=> emol- 
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emollient ointment, and half an ounce of liquid 
laudanum, beat up with the yolk of an egg, may be 
applied. 


SPITTING OF BLOOD. 


We mean to treat here of that difcharge of blood 
from the lungs only which is called an bæmoptoe, or 
ſpitting of blood. Perſons of a ſlender make, and a 
lax fibre, who have long necks and ſtrait breaſts, 
are moſt liable to this diſcaſe. It is moſt common in 
the ſpring, and generally attacks people before they 
arrive at the prime or middle period of life. It is a 
common obſervation, that thoſe who have been ſub- 

ject to bleeding at the nole when young, are after- 
| wards moſt liable to an hæmoptoe. 


CAUSES. An hæmoptoe may proceed from 
exceſs of blood, from a peculiar weakneſs of the 
lungs, or a bad conformation of the breaſt. It is 
often occalioned by exceſſive drinking, running, 
wreſtling, ſinging, or ſpeaking atoud. Such as have 
weak lungs ought to avoid all violent exertions of 
that organ, as they value life, They ſhould likewiſe 
guard againſt violent paſſions, exceſſive drinking, 
and every thing that occaſions a rapid circulation of 
the blood. 


Tunis diſeaſe may likewiſe proceed from wounds of 


the lungs. Theſe may either be received from with- 
out, or they may be occaſioned by hard bodies getting 
into the wind-pipe, and fo falling down upon the 
lungs, and hurting that tender organ. The obſtruc- 
tion of any cuſtomary evacuation may occaſion a 
ſpitting. of. — as the neglect of bleeding or 


purging 
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purging at the uſual ſeaſons, the ſtoppage of the 
bleeding piles in men, or the menſes in women, &c. 
It may likewiſe proceed from a polypus, ſchirrous 
concretions, or any thing that obſtructs the circu- 
lation of the blood in the lungs. It is often the effect 
of a long and violent cough; in which caſe it is gene- 
rally the forerunner of a conſumption. A violent 
degree of cold ſuddenly applied to the external parts 
of the body will occaſion an hæmoptoc. It may 
likewiſe be occaſioned by breathing air which is too 
much rarefied to be able properly to expand the 
lungs. This 1s often the caſe with thoſe who work 
in hot places, as furnaces, glaſs-houſes, or the like. 
It may likewiſe happen to ſuch as aſcend to the top 
of very high mountains, as the peak of Teneriff, 
&c. 

Se1TTING of blood is not F Sar to be conſidered 
as a primary diſeaſe. It is often only a ſymptom, 
and in ſome diſeaſes not an unfavourable one. This 
is the caſe in pleuriſies, peripneumonies, and ſundry 
other fevers. In a dropſy, ſcurvy, or conſumption» 
it is a bad ſymptom, and ſhews mats the lungs are 
ulcerated. 


STYMPTOMS. Spitting of blood is gene- 
rally preceded by a ſenſe of weight, and oppreſſion of 
the breaſt, a dry nickling cough, hoarſeneſs, and a 
difficulty of breathing. Sometimes it is uſhered in 
with ſhivering, coldneſs of the extremities, coſtive- 
neſs, great laſſitude, flatulence, pain of the back 
and loins, &c. As theſe ſhew a general ſtricture 
upon the veſſels, and a tendency of the blood to 
inflammation, they are commonly the forerunners of 
2 very copious diſcharge, The above ſymptoms do 

1 no 
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hot attend a diſcharge of blood from the gums or 


fauces, by which means theſe may always be diſtin- 
guiſhed from an hzmoptoe. Sometimes the blood 
that is ſpit up is thin, and of a florid red colour; 
and at other times it is thick, and of a dark or blackiſh 
colour : nothing however can be inferred from this 
circumſtance, but that the blood has lain a longer or 
ſhorter time in the breaſt before it was diſcharged. 


SpITTING of blood, in a ſtrong healthy perſon, 


of a ſound conſtitution, is not very dangerous; but 
when it attacks the tender and delicate, or perſons of 
a weak lax fibre, it is with difficulty removed. When 
it proceeds from a ſchirrus or polypus of the lungs, 
it is bad. The danger is greater when the diſcharge 
proceeds from the rupture of a large veſſel than of a 
ſmall one. When the extravaſated blood is not ſpit 


up, but lodges in the breaſt, it corrupts, and greatly 


increaſes the danger. When the blood proceeds from 
an ulcer in the lungs, it is generally fatal. 
REGIMEN.——The patient ought to be kept 
cool and eaſy. | Every thing that heats the body or 
quickens the circulation, increaſes the danger. The 
mind ought likewiſe to be ſoothed, and every occaſion 
of exciting the paſſions avoided. The diet ſhould be 
ſoft, cooling, and ſlender; as rice boiled with milk, 
ſmall broths, barley-gruels, panado, &c. The diet, 
in this caſe, can ſcarce be too low. Even water- 
gruel is ſufficient to ſupport the patient for ſome days. 
All ſtrong liquors muſt be avoided. The patient 
may drink milk and water, barley-water, whey, 
butter - milk, and ſuch like. Every thing however 
ſhout * -drank cold, and in ſmall quantities at a 
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He ſhould obſerve the ſtricteſt ſilence, or at 
leaſt ſpeak with a very low voice. | 

MEDICINE. ——This, like the other nt. 
tary diſcharges of blood, ought not to be ſuddenly. 
ſtopped by aſtringent medicines. More miſchief is 
often done by theſe than if it were ſuffered to go on. 
It may however proceed ſo far as to weaken the 
patient, and even endanger his life, in which caſe 
proper means mult be uſed for reſtraining it. 

Tre body ſhould be kept gently open by laxative 
diet; as roaſted apples, ſtewed prunes, &c. If theſe 
ſhould not have the effect, a tea- ſpoonful of the leni- 
tive electuary may be taken twice or thrice a-day, as 
is found neceſſary, If the bleeding proves violent, 
ligatures may be applied to the extremities, as di- 
rected for the bleeding at the noſe. 


Ir the patient be hot or feveriſh, bleeding and 
ſmall doſes of nitre will be of uſe; a ſcruple or half 
a dram of nitre may be taken in a cup of his ordi- 
nary drink twice or thrice a-day. His drink may 
likewiſe be ſharpened with acids, as juice of lemon, 
or a few drops of the ſpirit of vitriol ; or he may 
take frequently a cup of the tincture of roſes. 

BaTrinG the feet and legs in lukewarm water, 
has likewiſe a very good effect in this diſeaſe. Opi- 
ates too are ſometimes beneficial z but theſe muſt be 
adminiſtered with caution. Ten or twelve drops of 
laudanum may be given in a cup of barley-water twice 
a day, and continued for ſome time, "_— they 
be found beneficial. 


Tux conſerve of roſes is likewiſe a very good medi- 
cine in this caſe, provided it be taken in ſufficient 
2 | quantity, 
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quantity, and long enough perfiſted in. It may be 


taken to the quantity of three or four ounces a- day; 


and, if the patient be troubled with a cough, it ſhould 
be made into an electuary with balſamic ſyrup, and 


a little of the ſyrup of poppies. 

Ir ſtronger aſtringents be neceſſary, fifteen or 
twenty drops of the acid elixir of vitriol may be given 
in a glaſs of water, three or four times a-day. 

Trosz who are ſubje& to frequent returns of this 
diſeaſe, ſhould avoid all exceſs. Their diet ſhould 


be light and cool, conſiſting chiefly of milk and ve- 


getables. Above all, let them beware of vigorous 
efforts of the body, and violent agitations of the 
mind. 


VOMITING OF BLOOD. 


Tuts is not ſo common as the other diſcharges of 
blood which have already been mentioned; but it is 
very dangerous, and requires particular attention. 

VouiTinG of blood is generally preceded by pain 
of the ſtomach, ſickneſs and nauſea; and is accom- 
panied with great anxiety, and frequent fainting 
fits. 

Tuis "diſeaſe is ſometimes. periodical z in which 
caſe it is leſs dangerous. It often proceeds from an 
obſtruction of the menſes in women; and ſometimes 
from the ſtopping of the hæmorrhoidal flux in men, 
Jt may be occaſioned by any thing that greatly ſtimu- 
lates or wounds the ſtomach, as ſtrong vomits or 
purges, acrid poiſons, ſharp or hard ſubſtances taken 
3 It is often the effect of 
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obſtructions in the liver, the ſpleen, or ſame of the 
other viſcera. It may likewiſe proceed from external 
violence, as blows or bruiſes, or from any of the 
cauſes which produce inflammation. 


A GREAT part of the danger in this diſcaſe ariſes 
from the extravaſated blood lodging in the bowels, 
and becoming putrid, by which means a dyſentery or 
putrid fever may be occaſioned. The beſt way of 
preventing this, is to keep the body gently open, by 
frequently exhibiting emollient clyſters. Purges muſt 
not be given till the diſcharge is ſtopt, otherwiſe they 
will irritate the ſtomach, and increaſe the diſorder. 
All the food and drink muſt be of a mild cooling 
nature, and taken in ſmall quantities. Even drink- 
ing cold water has ſometimes proved a remedy, but it 
will ſucceed better, when ſharpened with the ſpirits of 
vitriol, When there are ſigns of an inflammation, 
bleeding may be neceſſary ; but the patient's weak- 
neſs will ſeldom permit it. Opiates may be of 
uſe ; but they muſt be given in very ſmall doſes, as 
four or five · drops of liquid laudanum twice or thrice 
a-day. 

AFTER the diſcharge is over, as the paticnt is ge- 
nerally troubled with gripes, occaſioned by the acri- 
mony of the blocd lodged in the inteſtines, gentle 
purges will be neceſſary. 


o BLOODY URINE. 


Tis is a diſcharge of biood from the veſſels of the 
kidneys or bladder, occaſioned by their being either 
enlarged, broken, or croded, It is more or leſs 

8 danger- 
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dangerous according to the different circumſtances 
which attend it. 

Wues pure blood is voided ſuddenly without in- 
terruption and without pain, it proceeds from the kid- 
neys; but if the blood be in ſmall quantity, of a dark 

colour, and emitted with heat and pain about the bot- 
tom of the belly, it proceeds from the bladder. When 
bloody urine is occaſioned by a rough ſtone deſcend- 
ing from the kidneys to the bladder, which wounds 
the ureters, it is attended with a ſharp pain in the 
back, and difficulty. of making water. If the coats 
of the bladder are hurt by a ſtone, and the bloody 
urine follows, it is attended with the molt acute pain, 
and a previous ſtoppage of urine. 

BLoopy urine may likewiſe be occaſioned by falls, 
blows, the lifting or carrying of heavy burdens, hard 
riding, or any violent motion. It may alſo proceed 
from ulcers or eroſions of the bladder, from a ſtone 
lodged in the kidneys, or from violent purges, or 
ſharp diuretic medicines, eſpecially cantharides. 

Bioopy urine is always attended with ſome degree 


of danger; but it is peculiarly ſo when mixed with 


purulent matter, as this ſhews an ulcer ſomewhere in 
the urinary paſſages. Sometimes this diſcharge pro- 
ceeds from excels of blood, in which caſe it is rather 
to be conſidered as a falutary evacuation than a diſ- 
eaſe. If the diſcharge however be very great, it may 
waſte the patient's ſtrength, and occaſion an ill habit 

of body, a dropſy, or a conſumption, &c. 
Tae treatment of this diſorder muſt be varied 
according to the different cauſes from which it pro- 

nz 
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Wurz it is owing to a ſtone in the bladder, the 
cure depends upon an operation; a deſcription of 
which would be foreign to our purpoſe. 


Ir it be attended with a plethora, and ſymptoms of 
inflammation, bleeding will be neceſſary. The body 
muſt likewiſe be kept open by emollient clyſters, or 
cooling purgative medicines; as cream of tartar, 
rhubarb, manna, or ſmall doſes of lenitive elec- 
tuary. 

Wuaew bloody urine proceeds from a diſſolved 
ſtate of the blood, it is commonly the ſymptom of 
ſome malignant diſeaſe ; as the ſmall-pox, a putrid 
fever, or the like. In this caſe the patient's life de- 
pends on the liberal uſe of the Peruvian bark and 
acids, as has already been ſhewn. 

Wren there is reaſon to ſuſpect an ulcer in the 
kidneys or bladder, the patient's diet muſt be cool, 
and his drink of a ſoft, healing, balſamic quality, as 
decoctions of marſh-mallow roots with liquorice, ſo- 
lutions of gum · arabic, &c. Three ounces of marſh- 
mallow roots, and half an ounce of liquorice, may 
be boiled in two Engliſh quarts of water to one; two 
ounces of gum-arabic, and half an ounce of purified 
nitre, may be diſfſelved in the ſtrained liquor, and a 
tea-cupful of it taken four or five times a-day. 


Tax early uſe of aſtringents in this diſeaſe has 
often bad conſequences. When the flux is ſtopped 
top ſoon, the grumous blood, by being confined in 


the veſſels, may produce inflammations, abſceſs, and 
ulcers. If however the caſe be urgent, or the patient 
ſeems to ſuffer from the loſs of blood, gentle aſtrin- 
gents may be neceſſary. In this caſe el, patient may 
take 
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take three or four ounces of lime water, with half 


an ounce of the tincture of Peruvian bark three times 
a-day. 


OF THE DYSENTERY, OR BLOODY FLUX. 


Tunis diſeaſe prevails in the ſpring and autumn. 
It is moſt common in marſhy countries, where, after 
hot and dry ſummers, it is apt to become epidemic. 
Perſons are moſt liable to it who are much expoſed to 
the night-air, or who live in places where the air is 
confined and unwholeſome. Hence it often proves 
fatal in camps, on ſhipboard, in jails, hoſpitals, and 
ſuch like places. | 

CAUSES.——The dyſentery may be occaſioned 
by any thing that obſtructs the perſpiration, or ren- 
ders the humours putrid; as damp beds, wet clothes, 
. unwholeſome diet, air, &c. But it is moſt frequently 
communicated by infection. This ought to make 
people extremely cautious in going near ſuch perfons 
as labour under the diſeaſe. Even the ſmell of the 
patient's excrements has been known to communicate 
the infection. | 

SYMPTOMS.——Irt is known by a flux of the 
belly attended with violent pain of the bowels, a 
conſtant inclination to go to ſtool, and generally leſs 
or more blood in the ſtools. It begins, like other 
fevers, with chillneſs, loſs of ſtrength, a quick pulſe, 
great thirſt, and an inclination to vomit. The ſtools 
are at firſt greaſy or frothy, afterwards they are 
ſtreaked with blood, and, at laſt, have frequently 
the appearance of pure blood, mixed with ſmall 

B b 4 filaments 
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filaments reſembling bits of ſkin. Worms are ſome- 
rimes paſſed both upwards and downwards through 
the whole courſe of the diſeaſe. When the patient 
goes to ſtool, he feels a bearing down, as if the whole 
bowels were falling out, and ſometimes a part of the 
inteſtine is actually protruded, which proves exceed- - 
ing troubleſome, eſpecially in children. Flatulency 
is likewiſe a troubleſome ſymptom, eſpecially towards 
the end of the diſcaſe. 

T 1115 diſeaſe may be diſtinguiſhed from a Abe 
or looſeneſs, by the acute pain of the bowels, and 
the blood which generally appears in the ſtools. It 
may be diltinguithed from the cholera morbus by its 
not being attended with ſuch violent and frequent fits 
of vomiting, &c. 

Wukx the dyſentery attacks the old, the delicate, 
or ſuch as have been waſted by the gout, the ſcurvy, 
or other lingering diſcaſes, it generally proves fatal. 
Vomiting and hiccuping are bad ſigns, as they ſhew 
an inflammation of the ſtomach. When the ſtools 

are green, black, or have an exceeding diſagreeable 
cadaverous ſmell, the danger is very gteat, as it 
ſhows the diſcaſe to be of the putrid kind. It is an 
unfavourable ſymptom when clyſters are immediately 
returned; but ſtill more ſo, when the paſſage is fo 
obſtinately ſhut, that they cannot be injected. A 
tceble pulſe, coldneſs cf the extremities, with diffi- 
culty of ſwallowing, and convulſions, are ſigns of 
approaching death, 

REGIMEN. Nothing! is of more importance 
in this diſraſe than cleanlineſs. It contributes greatly 
do the rccovery of the patient, and no leſs to the 
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ſafety of ſuch as attend him. In all contagious diſ- 
eaſes the danger is increaſed, and the infection ſpread, 
by the neglect of cleanlineſs; but in none more than 
this. Every thing about the patient ſnould be fre- 
quently changed. The excrements ſhould never be 
ſuffered to ce@tinue in his chamber, but removed 
immediately, and buried under ground. A conſtant 
{tream of freſh air ſhould be admitted into the cham- 
ber; and it ought frequently to be ſprinkled with 
vinegar, juice of lemon, or ſome other ſtrong acid. 
Tae patient muſt not be diſcouraged, but his ſpirits 


kept up in hopes of a cure. Nothing tends more to 


render any putrid diſeaſe mortal, than the fears and 
apprehenſions of the ſick, All diſeaſes of this na- 
ture have a tendency to ſink and depreſs the ſpirits, 
and when that is increaſed by fears and alarms from 
thoſe whom the patient believes to be perſons of ſkill, 
it cannot fail to have the worſt effects. 

A FLANNEL waiſtcoat worn next the ſkin has often 
a very good effect in a dyſentery. This promotes the 
perſpiration without over-heating the body. Great 
caution however is neceſſary in leaving it off. I have 
often known a dyſentery brought on by imprudently 
throwing off a flannel waiſtcoat before the ſeaſon was 
ſufficiently warm. For whatever purpole this piece 


of dreſs is worn, it ſhould never be left off but in a 


warm ſeaſon. 


Ix this diſeaſe the greateſt attention muſt be paid 


to the patient's diet. Fleſh, fiſh, and every thing 
that has a tendency to turn putrid or rancid on the 
ſtomach, muſt be abſtained from. Appics boiled in 
milk, water-pap, and plain light pudding, with 
proth made of the gelatinous parts of animals, may 

be 
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be eat. Gelatinous broth not only anſwers the pur- 
poſe of food, but likewiſe of medicine, I have often 
known dvienteries, which were not of a putrid na- 
ture, cured by it, after pompous medicines had 
proved ineffectual “. 

Axornex kind of food very proggr in the dyſen- 
tery, which may be uſed by ſuch as cannot take the 
broth mentioned above, is made by boiling a few 
handfuls of fine flour, tied in a cloth, for ſix or ſeven 
hours, till it becomes as hard as ſtarch. Two or 
three table-ſpoonfuls of this may be grated down, 
and boiled in ſuch a quantity of new milk and water 
as to be of the thickneſs of pap. This may be ſweet- 
encd to the patient's taſte, and taken for his —y 


food F. 


Ix 


* The manner of making this broth is, to take a ſheep's head 
and feet with the ſkin upon them, and to burn the wool off with a 
hot iron. Afterwards to boil them till the broth is quite a jelly, 
A little cinnamon or mace may be added to give the broth an 
agreeable flavour, and the patient may take a little of it warm 
with to ſted bread, three or four times a day. Aclyſter of it may 
Ikewiſe be given twice a day. Such as cannot uſe the broth made 
in this way, may have the head and feet ſkinned; but we have 
reaſon to believe that this hurts the medicine. It is not our bu- 
fineſs here to reaſon upon the nature and qualities of medicine, 
etherwiſe this might be ſhewn to poſſeſs vircues every way ſuited 
to the cure of a dyſentery which does not proceed from a putrid 
ſtate of the humours. Oue thing we know, which is preferable 
to all reaſoning, that whole families have often been cured by it, 
after chey had uſed many other medicines in vain, It will how- 
ever be proper that the patient take a vomit, and a doſe or two 
of rhubarb, before he begins to uſe the broth. It will likewiſe 
be neceffary to continue the uſe of it for a conſiderable time, and 
to make it the principal food. 

+ The learned and humane Dr. Rutherford, late profeſſor of 


medicine in the univerſity of Edinburgh, uſed to mention this food 
in 
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In a putrid dyſentery the patient may be allowed 
to eat freely of moſt kinds of good ripe fruit; as 
apples, grapes, currant-berries, ſtrawberries, &c, 
Theſe may either be eat raw or boiled, with or with- 
out milk, as the patient chuſes. The prejudice 
againſt fruit in ahis diſeaſe is ſo great, that many be- 
lieve it to be the common caule of dyſenteries. This 
however is an egregious miſtake. Both reaſon and 
experience ſhew, that good fruit is one of the beſt 
medicines, both for the prevention and cure of the 
dyſentery. Good fruit is in every reſpe calculated 
to counteract that tendency to putrefaction, from 
whence the moſt dangerous kind of dyſentery pro- 
ceeds. The patient in ſuch a caſe ought therefore 
to be allowed to eat as much fruit as he pleaſes, pro- 
vided it be good “. 

Tur 


in his public lectures with great encomiums. He directed it to be 
made by tying a pound or two of the fineſt flour, as tight as poſ- 
fible, in a linen rag, afterwards to dip it frequently in water, and 
to dridge the outfide with flour till a cake or cruſt was formed 
around it, which prevents the water from ſoaking into it while 
beiling, It is then to be boiled till it becomes a hard dry maſs, 
as directed above. This, when mixed w'th milk and water, will 
not only anſwer the purpoſe of food, but may likewiſe be given 
ia clyſters. : 

I lately ſaw a young man who had been ſeized with a dyſen- 
tery in North America. Many things bad been tried there for his 
relief, but to no purpoſe. Ar length, tired out with diſappoint- 
ments from medicine, and reduced to ſkin and bone, he came over 
to Britain, rather with a view to die among his relations than with 
any hopes of a cure. After taking ſundry medicines here with 
no better ſucceſs than abroad, I adviſed him to leave off the uſe of 
drugs, and to truſt entirely to a diet of milk and fruits, with 
gentle exercife. Strawberries was the only fruit he could procure 
at that ſeaſon. Theſe he eat with milk twice, and ſometimes 

thrice 
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Txz moſt proper drink in this diſorder is whey. 
The dyſentery has often been cured by the uſe of 
clear whey alone. It may be taken both for drink, 
and in form of clyſter. When whey cannot be had, 
barley- water ſharpened with cream of tartar may be 
drank, or a decoction of barley and tamarinds; two 
ounces of the former and one of the latrer may be 
boiled in two Engliſh quarts of water to one. Warm 
water, water gruel, or water wherein hot iron has 
been frequently quenched, are all very proper, and 
may be drank in turns. Camomile tea, if the ſtomach 
will bear it, is an exceeding proper drink. It both 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and by its antiſeptic quality 
tends to prevent a morcfication of the bowels. 

MEDICINE. - At the beginning of this diſ- 
eaſe it is always neceſſary to cleanſe the firſt paſſages. 
For this purpoſe a vomit of ipecacuanha muſt be 
given, and wrought off with weak camomile-tea. 
Strong vomits are ſeldom neceſſary here. A ſcruple, 
or at moſt half a dram of ipecacuanha, is generally 
ſufficient for an adult, and ſometimes a very few 
grains will tufice. The day after the vomit, half a 
. dram, or two ſcruples of rhubarb, mult be taken. 
This doſe may be repeated every other day for two or 
three times. Afterwards ſmall doſcs of ipecacuanha 
may be taken for ſome time. Tuo or three grains of 
the powder may be mixed in a table- ſpoonful of thg 
ſyrup of poppies, and taken three times a- day. 


thrice a-day. The conſequence was, that in a ſhort time his ſtools 
were reduced from upwards cf twenty in a Cay, to three or four, 
and ſometimes nt fo many, He uſed the other fruits as they 
came in, and was, in a few weeks, ſo well as to leave that part of 
the country where I was, with a view to return to America. 


Tursz 
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Tarsz evacuations, and the regimen -preſcribed 
above, will often be ſufficient to effect a cure. Should 
it however happen otherwiſe, the following aſtringent 
medicines may be uſed. 

A cLySTER of ſtarch or fat mutton-broth; with 
thirty or forty drops of liquid laudanum in it, may 
be adminiſtered twice a day. At the fame time an 
ounce of. gum-arabic, and half an ounce of gum- 
tragacanth, may be diſſolved in an Engliſh pint of 
barley-water, over a flow fire, and a e eee 
of it taken every hour. 

I rx theſe have not the deſired effect, the patient may 
take, four times a- day, about the bulk of a nutmeg 
of the Faponic confection, drinking after it a tea- cup- 
ful of the decoction of logwood “. 

- Pzr$SONS who have been cured of this diſeaſe are 
very liable to ſuffer a relapſe; to prevent which, great 
circumſpection with reſpect to diet is neceſſary. The 
patient muſt abſtain from all fermented liquors, ex- 
cept now and then a glaſs of good wine; but he muſt. 
drink no. kind of malt liquor. He ſhould likewite 
abſtain from anjmal food, as fiſh and fleſh, and live 
principally upon milk and vegetables. 

- GenTLz exerciſe and wholeſome air are likewiſe of 
importance. The patient ſhould go to the country as 
ſoon as his {trength will permit, and ſhould take ex- 
erciſe daily on horſeback, or in a carriage. He may 
likewiſe uſe bitters infuſed in wine or brandy, and 
may drink twice a-day a gill of lime-water mixed with 
an equal quantity of new milk. 

Warn dyſenteries prevail, we would recommend 2 
ſtrict attention to cleanlinets, a ſpare uſe of animal 


See Appendix, DecoBicn of lego ow bad is Ts 
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food, and the free uſe of ſound ripe fruits, and other 
vegetables. The night-air is to be carefully avoided, 
and all communication with the ſick. Bad ſmells are 
likewiſe to be ſhunned, eſpecially thoſe which ariſe 
from putrid animal ſubſtances. The office- houſes 
where the ſick go are carefully to be avoided. 

Wu the firſt ſymptoms of the dyſentery appear, 
the patient ought immediately to take a vomit, to go 
to bed, and drink plentifully of weak warm liquor, 
to promote a ſweat, This with a doſe or two of 
rhubarb at the beginning, would often carry off the 
diſeaſe. In countries where dyſenteries prevail, we 
would adviſe fuch as are liable to them, to take either 
a vomit or a purge every ſpring or autumn, as a 
preventative. 

Tatrxe are ſundry other fluxes of the belly, as the 
LIENTERY and COELIAC PASSION, which, 
though leſs dangerous than the dyſentery, yet merit 
conſideration. Theſe diſeaſes generally proceed from 
a relax d ſtate of the ſtomach and inteſtines, which is 
ſometimes ſo great, that the food paſſes through them 


without almoſt any ſenſible alteration ; and the patient 


dies merely from the want of nouriſhment. 

Wren the lientery or cœlac paſſion ſucceed a 
dyſentery, they often prove fatal. They are always 
dangerous in old age, eſpecially when the conſtitution 
has been broken by excels or acute diſeaſes. If the 
ſtools be very frequent, and quite crude, the thirſt 
great, with little urine, the mouth ulcerated, and the 
face marked with ſpots of different colours, the dan- 


ger is very great. 
Tut treatment of the patient is in general the ſame 


as in the dyſentery. In all obſtinate fluxes of the 
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belly, the cure muſt be attempted, by firſt clearing 
the ſtomach and bowels with gentle vomits and 
purges. Afterwards ſuch a diet as has a tendency to 
heal and ſtrengthen the bowels, with opiates and a- 
ſtringent medicines, will generally perfect the cure. 

Taz ſame obſervation holds with reſpe& to a 
TENESMUS, or frequent deſire of going to ſtool. 
This diſeaſe reſembles the dyſentery ſo much, both in 
its ſymptoms and method of cure, that we think it 
needleſs to inſiſt upon it. 


CH A P. XXXIV. 
OF THE HEAD-ACH. 


AE ES and pains proceed from very different 
cauſes, and may affect any part of the body: 
but we ſhall point out thoſe only which occur moſt 
frequently, and are attended with the greateſt dan- 
ger. 

WHaen the head-ach is flight, and affects a parti- 
cular part of the head only, it is called cephalalgia 
when the whole head is affected, cepbalæa; and when 
on one fide only, hemicrania. A fixed pain in the 
forehead, which may be covered with the end of the 
thumb, is called the clavis byſtericus. 

THrrre are alſo other diſtinctions. Sometimes the 
pain is internal, ſometimes external; ſometimes it is 
an original diſeaſe, and at other times only ſympto- 
matic. When the head-ach proceeds from a hot 
bilious habit, the pain is very acute and throbbing, 

with 
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with a conſiderable heat of the part affected. When 
from a cold phlegmatic habit, the patient complains 
of a dull heavy pain, and has a ſenſe of coldneſs in 
the part. This kind of head- ach is ſometimes at- 
tended with a degree of ſtupidity or folly. 

WHATEVER obſtructs the free circulation of the 
blood through the veſſels of the head, may occaſion 
a head-ach. In perſons of a full habit, who abound 
with blood, or other humours, the head-ach often 
proceeds from the ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary evacua- 
tions; as bleeding at the noſe, ſweating of the feet, 
&c. It may likewiſe proceed from any cauſe that de- 
termines a great flux of blood towards the head; as 
coldneſs of the extremities, or hanging down the head 
for a long time. Whatever prevents the return of 
the blood from the head will likewiſe occaſion a head- 
ach; as looking long obliquely at any object, wear- 
ing any thing tight about the neck, or the like. 

Wren a head-ach proceeds from a ſtoppage of a 
running at the noſe, there is a heavy, obtuſe, preſſing 
pain in the fore part of the head, in which there ſeems 
to be ſuch a weight, that the patient can ſcarce hold 
it up. When it is occaſioned by the cauſtic matter of 
the venereal diſcaſe, it generally affects the ſkull, one 
often produces a caries of the bones. 

SOMETIMES the head-ach proceeds from the . 
fion, or retroceſſion of the gout, the eryfipelas, the 
ſmall-pox, meaſles, itch, or other eruptive diſeaſes. 
What is called a bemicrania generally proceeds from 
crudities or indigeſtion. Inanition, or emptineſs, will 
alſo occaſion head-achs, I have often feen inſtances 
of this in nurſes who gave ſuck too long, of who ¹¹ 
not take a ſufficient quantity of folid oo. 
Rey | THERE 
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THERE is likewiſe a moſt violent, fixed, conſtant, 
and almoſt intolerable- head-ach, which occaſions 
great debility both of body and mind, prevents ſleep, 
deſtroys the appetite, cauſes a veriizo, dimneſs of 
ſight, a noiſe in the ears, convulſions, epileptic fits, 
and ſometimes vomiting, coſtiveneſs, coldneſs of the 
extremities, &c. 

THE head ach is often ſymptomatic in continual 
and intermitting fevers, eſpecially quartans. It is 
likewiſe a very common ſymptom in hyſteric and hy- 
pochondriac complaints. 

Waen a head-ach attends an acute fever, with pale 


urine, it is an unfavourable ſymprom. In exceſſive 


head-achs, coldneſs of the extremities is a bad ſign. 

| Warn the diſcaſe continues long, and is very vio- 
lent, it often terminates in blindneſs, an apoplexy, 
deafneſs, a vertigo, the palſey, epilepſy, &c. 

In this diſcaſe the cool regimen in general is to be 
obſerved. The diet ought to conſiſt of ſuch emol- 
lient ſubſtances as will correct the acrimony of the 
humours, and keep thie body open; as apples boiled 
in milk, ſpinage, turnips, and ſuch like. The drink 
ought to be diluting ; as barley- water, infuſions of 
mild mucilaginous vegetables, decoctions of the ſu- 
dorific woods, &c. The feet and legs ought to be 
Kept warm, and frequently bathed in luke- warm wa- 
ter; the head ſhould be ſhaved, and bathed with 


water and vinegar. The patient ought, as much as 


poſſible, to keep in an erect poſture, and not to lie 
with his head too low. | | 
Waen the head-ach is owing to exceſs of blood, or 


an hot bilious conſtitution, bleeding is neceſſary. The 
Cc patient. 


| 
| 
| 
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patient may be bled in the jugular vein, and the ope- 
ration repeated if there be occaſion. Cupping alſo 
or the application of leeches to the temples, and be- 
hiad the ears, will be of ſervice. Afterwards a bliſ- 
tering plaſter may be applied to the neck, behind the 
ears, or to any part of the head that is moſt affected. 
In ſome caſes it will be proper to bliſter the whole 
head. In perſons of a groſs habit, iſſues or perpetual 
bliſters will be of ſervice. The belly ought likewiſe 
to be kept open by gentle laxatives, 


Bur when the head-ach proceeds from a copious 

vitiated ſerum ſtagnating in the membranes, either 
within or without the ſkull, with a dull, heavy, con. 
tinual pain, which will neither yield to bleeding nor 
gentle laxatives, then more powerful purgatives are 
neceſſary, as pills made of aloes, reſin of jalap, or 
the like. It will alſo be neceſſary in this caſe to bliſter 
the whole head, and to keep the back part of the 


neck open for a conſiderable time by a perpetual 
bliſter. 


Waen the head-ach is occaſioned by a ſtoppage of 
a running at the noſe, the patient ſhould frequently 
ſmell to a bottle of volatile ſalts; he may likewiſe 
take ſauf, or any thing that will irritate the noſe, ſo 
as to promote a diſcharge from it; as the herb maſ- 
tich, ground- ivy, &c. 

A hemicrania, eſpecially a periodical one, is gene- 
rally owing to a foulneſs of the ſtomach, for which 
gentle vomits muſt be adminiſtered, as alſo purges of 
rhubarb. After the bowels have been ſutficiently 
cleared, chalybeate waters, and ſuch bitters as 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, will be neceſſary. 

Wauzn 
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Woaen the head-ach ariſes from a vitiated ſtare of 
the humours, as in the ſcurvy and venereal diſeaſe, 
the patient, after proper evacuations, muſt drink 
freely of the decoction of woods, or the decottion of 
ſarſaparilla, with raifins and liquorice ®. Theſe pro- 
mote perſpiration, ſweeten the numeurs, and, if duly 
perſiſted in, wiil produce very he py effects. When 
a collection of matter is felt under the ſkin, it muſt 
be diſcharged by an inciſion, otherwiſe it will render 
the bone carious. 


Wren the head-ach is ſo intolerable as to endanger 
the patient's life, or is attended with continual watch- 
ing, delirium, &c. recourſe muſt be had to opiates. 
1 heſe, after proper evacuation by clyſters, or mild 


purgatives, may be applicd both externally and in- 


ternally. The affected part may be rubbed with 
Bate's anodyne balſam, or a cloth dipped in it may 
be applied to the part. The patient may, at the ſame 
time, take twenty drops of audanum, in a cup of 
valcrian or penny-r2;2! tea, twice or thrice a-day. 
This is only to be done in calc of extreme prin. Pro- 
per evacuations ought always to accompany and fol- 
low the uſe of opiates. 


Warn the patient cannot bear the loſs of blood, 
his feet ought frequen:ly to be bathed in lukewarm 
water, and well rubbed with a coarle cloth. Cata- 
plaſms with muſtard or horſeradiſh ought likewiſe to 
be applied to them. This courſe is peculiarly neceſ- 
ſary when the pain proceeds from a gouty humour 
affecting the head. 


* Sec Appendix, Decectien of /ariparilla, 
Cc 2 WEN 
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Wurd the head-ach is occaſioned by great heat, 
hard labour, or violent exerciſe of any kind, it may 
be allayed.by cooling medicines; as the ſaline draughts 
with nitre, and the like. 

A LITTLE of Ward's eſſence, dropt into the palm 
of the hand and applied to the forehead, will ſome- 
times remove a violent head-ach ; and ſo will æther, 
when applied in the ſame manner. 


OF THE TOOT H-ACH. 


Tuts diſeaſe is fo well known, that it needs no de- 
ſcription. It has great affinity with the rheumatiſm, 
and often ſucceeds pains of the ſhoulders and other 
parts of the body. 


IT may proceed from obſtructed perſpiration, or any 
of the other cauſes of inflammation. I have often 
known the tooth ach occaſioned by neglefting ſome 
part of the uſual coverings of the head, by fitting 
with the head bare near an open window, or expoling 
it any how to a draught of cold air. Food or drink 
taken cither too hot or too cold 1s very hurtful to the 
teeth. Great quantities of ſugar, or other ſweet-meats, 
are likewiſe hurtful. Nothing is more deſtructive to 
the teeth than cracking nuts, or chewing any kind of 
hard ſubſtances. Picking the teeth with ptns, needles, 
or with any thing that may hurt the enamel with which 
they are covered, does great miſchief, as the tooth is 
ſure to be ſpoilt whenever the air gets into it. Breed- 
ing women are very ſubject to the tooth-ach, eſpe- 
cially during the firſt three or four months of preg- 
nancy. The tooth-ach often proceeds from ſcorbutic 

| humours 
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humours affecting the gums. In this caſe the teeth 
are ſometimes waſted, and fall out without any con- 
ſiderable degree of pain. The more immediate cauſe 
of the tooth ach is a rotten or caricus tooth. 

In order to relieve the tooth ach, we muſt firſt en- 
deavour to draw off the humours from the part affect- 
ed. This may be done by mild purgatives, ſcarifying 
the gums, or applying leeches to them, and bathing 
the feet frequently in warm water. The perſpiration 
ought likewiſe to be promoted, by drinking freely of 
weak wine-whey, or other diluting liquors, with ſmall 
doſes of nitre. Vomits too have often an exceeding 
good effect in the tooth-ach. It is ſeldom ſafe to ad- 
miniſter opiates, or any kind of heating medicines, or 
even to draw a tooth till proper evacuations have been 
premiſcd, and theſe alone will often effect the cure. 

Ir this fails, and the pain and inflammation till 
increaſe, a ſuppuration may be expected, to promote 
which a toaſted fig ſhould be held between the gum 
and the cheek ; bags filled with boiled camomile 
flowers, flowers of elder, or the like, may be applied 
to the part affected, with as great a degree of warmth 
as the patient can bear, and renewed as they grow 
cool: the patient may likewiſe receive the ſteams of 
warm water into his mouth, through an inverted tun- 
nel, or by holding his head over the mouth of a por- 
ringer filled with warm water, &c. | 

Sven things as promote the dilcharge of faliva, or 
cauſe the patient to ſpit, are generally of fervice. tor 
this purpole bitter, hot, or pungent vegetables may 
be chewed; as gentian, calomus aromaticus, or pel- 
latory of Spain. Allen recommends the root of 9 

2 water 
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water fower- de luce in this caſe, This root may either 
be ru.ed upon the tooth, or a little of it chewed. 
Brookes ſays he hardly ever knew it fail to eaſe the 
tooth-ach. It ought however to be uted with cau- 
tion. 

Mary other herbs, roots, and ſeeds, are recom- 
mended for curing the tooth ach; as the leaves or 
roots of millefoil or yarrow chewed, tobacco ſmoked 
or chewed, ſtaves-acre, or the ſeeds of muſtard chewed, 
&c. Theſe bitter, hot, and pungent things, by oc- 
caſiuning a greater flow of ſaliva, tr-quenily give cafe 
in tne tooth- ach. 

OP1ATEs often relieve the tooth-ach, For this pur. 
poſe a little cotton wet with laudanum may be held 
between the teeth; or a picce of ſticking-plaſter, 
about the bigneſs of a {hilling, with a bit of opium 
in the middle of it, of a ſize not to prevent the ſtick- 
ing of the other, may be laid on the temporal artery, 
where the pulſation is moſt ſenſible. De la Motte 
affirms, that there are few caſes wherein this will not 
give relief, If there be a hollow tooth, a ſmall pill 
made of equal parts of camphire and opium, put into 
the hollow, is often beneficial, When this cannot be 
had, the hollow tooth may be filled with gum maſtich, 
wax, kad, or any ſubſtance that will ſtick in it, and 
keep out the external air. 

Few applications give more relief in the tooth-ach 
than bliſtering plaſters. Theſe may be applied be- 
twixt the ſhoulders, but they have the beſt effect 
when put behind the ears, and made fo large as ta 
cover a great part of the lower. jaw. . 


AFTER 
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. ArTEx all, when a tooth is carious, it is often im- 
poſſible to remove the pain without extracting it; and, 
as a ſpoilt tooth never becomes ſound again, it is pru- 
dent to draw it ſoon, leſt it ſhould affect the reſt, 
Tooth-drawing, like bleeding, is very much practiſed 
by mechanics as well as perſons of the medical profeſ- 
ſion. The operation however 1s not without danger, 
and ought always to be performed with care. A per- 
ſon unacquainted with the ſtructure of the parts will 
be in danger of hurting the jaw-bone, or of drawing 
a ſound tooth inſtead of a rotten one. 

Wu the tooth- ach returns periodically, and the 
pain chiefly affects the gums, it may be cured by the 
bark. : 

Some pretend to have found great benefit in the 
tooth-ach, from the application of an artificial mag- 
net to the affected tooth. We ſhall not attempt to 
account for its mode of operation, but, if it be found 
to anſwer, though only in particular caſes, it certainly 
deſerves a trial, as it is attended with no expence, and 
cannot do any harm. 

Pzr$oNs who have returns of the tooth-ach at cer- 
tain ſeaſons, as ſpring and autumn, might often pre- 
vent it by taking a purge at theſe times. | 

Keeping the teeth clean has no doubt a tendency 
to prevent the tooth-ach. The belt method of doing 
this is to waſh them daily with ſalt and water, or with 
cold water alone. All bruſhing and ſcraping of the 
teeth is dangerous, and, unleſs it be performed with 
great care, does miſchief. 


CE 4 OF 


OF THE EAR-ACH. 


Tuis diſorder chiefly affects the membrane which 
lines the inner cavity of the ear called the meatus audi- 
torius. It is often ſo violent as to occaſion great reſt- 
leſſneſs and anxicty, and even delirium. Sometimes 
epileptic fits, and other cop vulſive diſorders, have 
been brought on by extreme pain in the ear. 


Taz ear-ach may proceed from any of the cauſes 
which produce inflammation. Ir often proceeds from 
a ſudden ſuppreſſion of - perſpiration, or from the 
head being expoſed to cold when covered with ſwear. | 
Ic may allo be occaſioned by worms, or other inſects 
getting into the ear, or 'being bred there; or from 
any hard body ſticking in the ear. Sometimes it pro- 
ceds from the tranſlation of morbific matter to the 
ear, This often happens in the decline of malignant 
fevers, and occaſions deafneſs, which is POP 
reckoned a favourable ſymptom. 

Waen the ear-ach {proceeds from insects, or any 
hard body ſticking in the ear, every method mult be 
taken to remove them as ſoon as poſſible. The 
membranes may be relaxed by dropping into the ear, 
oil of ſweet almonds, or olive oil. Afterwards the 
patient ſhould be made to ſneeze, by tak ing ſnuff, or 
ſome ſtrong ſternutatory. If this ſhould not force 

out the body, it muſt be extracted by art. I have 
ſcer. inſects, which had got into the ear, come out of 
their own accord upon pouring in oil, which is a 
thing they cannot bear. 


Warn 
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» Warn the pain of the ear proceeds from inflam- 
mation, it mult be treated like other topical inflamma- 
tions, by a cooling regimen and opening medicines. 
Bleeding at the beginning, either in the arm or ju- 
gular vein, or cupping in the neck, will be proper, 
The ear may likewiſe be fomented with ſteams of 
warm water, or flannel bags filled with boiled mallows 
and camomile flowets may be applied to it warm; or 
bladders filled with warm milk and water. An ex- 
ceeding good method of fomenting the ear is to apply 
it cloſe to the mouth of a jug filled with warm water, 
or a ſtrong decoction of camomile flowers. 


Tus patient's feet ſhould be frequently bathed in 
lukewarm water, and he ought to rake ſmall de ſes of 
nitre and rhubarb, viz, a ſcruple of the former, and 
ten grains of the latter three times a-day. His drink 
may be whey, or decoctions of barley and liquorice 
with figs or raiſins. The parts behind the ear ought 
frequently to be rubbed with camphorated oil, or a 
little of the volatile liniment. 

| When the inflammation cannot be diſcuſſed, a 
poultice of bread and milk, or roaſted onions, may 
be applied to the ear, and trequently renewed, till 
the abſceſs breaks, or can be opened. Afterwards 
-the humours may be diverted trom the part by gentle 
laxatives, bliſters, or iſſues; but the diſcharge mult 
not be ſuddenly dried up by any external application- 
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Tuis may proceed from various cauſes ; as indi- 
geſtion; wind; the acrimony of the bile; ſharp, acrid, 
or poiſonous ſubſtances taken into the ſtomach, c. 

| It 
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It may likewiſe proceed from worms; the ſtoppage 
of cuſtomary evacuations ; a tranſlation of gouty mat- 
ter to the ſtomach, the bowels, &c. 


Women in the decline of life are very liable to 
pains of the ſtomach and bowels, eſpecially fuch as 
are afflicted with hyſteric complaints. It is likewiſe 
very common to hypochondriac men of a ſedentary 
and luxurious life. In fuch perſons it often proves fo 
extremely obſtinate as to baffle all the powers of me- 
dicine. 

Wuen the pain of the ſtomach is moſt violent after 
eating, there is reaſon to ſuſpect that it proceeds from 
ſome fault either in the digeſtion or the food. In this 
caſe the patient ought to change his diet, till he finds 
what kind of food agrees beſt with his ſtomach, and 
ſhould continue chiefly to uſe it. If a change of diet 
does not remove the complaint, the patient may take 
a gentle vomit, and afterwards a doſe or two of rhu- 
barb. He ought likewiſe to take an infuſion of camo- 
mile flowers, or ſome other ſtomachic bitter either in 
wine or water. I have often known exerciſe remove 
this complaint, eſpecially failing, or a long journey 
on horſeback, or in a machine. 

When a pain of the ſtomach proceeds from flatu- 
lency, the patient is conſtantly belching up wind, and 
feels an uneaſy diſtenſion of the ſtomach after meals. 
This is a moſt deplorable diſeaſe, and is ſeldom tho- 
roughly cured. In general, the patient ought to a- 
void all windy diet, and every thing that ſours on the 
ſtomach, as greens, roots, &c. This rule however 
admits of ſome exceptions. There are many inſtances 
of perſons very much troubled with wind, who re- 
2 ceived 
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ceived great benefit from eating parched peaſe, though 
that grain is generally ſuppoſed to be of a windy na- 
ture “. 

Tuis complaint may likewiſe be greatly relieved by 
labour, eſpecially digging, reaping, mewing, or any 
kind of active employment by which the bowels are 
alternately compreſſed and dilated, The moſt obſti- 
nate caſe of this kind | ever met with was in a perſon 
of a ſedentary occupation, whom I advited, after he 
had tried every kind of medicine in vain, to turn gar- 
dener, nich he did, and has ever ſince enjoyed good 
health. 


Wurd a pain of the ſtomach is occaſioned by the 
ſwallowing of acrid or poiſonous fubſtances, they muſt 
be diſcharged by vomit ; this may be excited by but- 
ter, oils, or other ſoft things, which ſheath and de- 
fend the ſtomach from the acrimony ot its contents. 


Wur pain of the ſtomach proceeds from a tranſla- 
tion of gouty matter, warm cordials are n-ceffary, as 
generous wines, French brandy, &c. Some have 
drank a whole bottle of brandy or rum, in this caſe, 
in a few hours, without being in the leaſt intoxicated, 
or even fecling the ſtomach warmed by it. It is im- 
poſſible to aſcertain the quantities neceſſary upon theſe 
. occaſions. This muſt be left to the feelings and diſ- 
cretion of the patient. The ſafer way however is not 
to go too far. When there is an inclination to vomit, 
it may be promoted by drinking an infuſion of camo- 
mile flowers or carduus benedictus. 


* Theſe are prepared by ſteeping or ſoaking peaſe in water, and 
afterwards drying them in a pot or kiln till they be quite hard, 
They may be uſed at pleaſure, 


Ir 
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Ir a pain of the ſtomach proceeds from the ſtoppage 
of cuſtomary evacuations, bleeding will be neceſſary, 
eſpecially in ſanguine and very full habits. It will 
likewiſe be of uſe to keep the body gently open by 
mild purgatives ; as rhubarb or ſenna, &c. When 
this diſeaſe affects women in the decline of life, after 
the ſtoppage of the menſes, making an iſſue in the leg 
or arm will be of peculiar ſervice. 


Warn the diſeaſe is occaſioned by worms, they 
muſt be deſtroyed, or expelled by ſuch means as are 
recommended in the following ſection. 


Wu the ſtomach is greatly relaxed and the di- 
geſtion bad, which often occaſion flatulencies, the 
acid elixir of vitriol will be of ſingular ſervice. Fif- 
teen or twenty drops of it may be taken in a glaſs of 
wine or water twice or thrice a-day. 


Pzxsovns afflicted with flatulency are generally un- 
happy unleſs they be taking ſome purgative medi- 
cines; theſe, though they may give immediate eaſe, 
tend to weaken and relax the ſtomach and bowels, 
and conſequently increaſe the diſorder. Their beſt 
method is to mix purgatives and ſtomachics together. 
Equal parts of Peruvian bark and rhubarb may be 
intuſed in brandy or wine, and taken in ſuch quan- 
tity as to keep the body gently open. 


11 


CHAP. XXXV. 
OF WORMS. 


HESE are chiefly of three kinds, viz. the teria, 
or tape · worm; the teres, or round and long 
worm; and the aſcarides, or round and ſhort worm. 
There are many other kinds of worms found in the 
human body; but as they proceed, in a great mea- 
ſure, from ſimilar cauſes, have nearly the ſame ſymp- 
roms, and require almoſt the ſame method of treat- 
ment, as theſe already mentioned, we ſhall not ſpend 
time in enumerating them. 

Tus tape-worm is white, very long, and full of 
joints. It is generally bred either in the ftomach or 
ſmall inteſtines. The round and long worm is like- 
wiſe bred in the ſmall guts, and ſometimes in the ſto- 
mach. The round and ſhort worms commonly lodge 
in the reZum, or what is called the end gut, and oc- 
caſion a difagreeable irching about the ſear. 


Tus long round worms occaſion ſqueamiſhneſs, vo- 

miting, a diſagreeable breath, gripes, looſeneſs, ſwel- 
ling of the belly, ſwoonings, loathing of food, and 
at other times a voracious appetite, à dry cough, 
* convulſions, epileptic fits, and ſometimes a privation 
of ſpeech. Thele worms have been known to per- 
forate the intettines, and get into the cavity of the 
belly. The effects of the tape-worm are nearly the 
ſame with thoſe of the long and round, but rather 
more violent. 

Anvay ſays, the following ſymptoms particularly 


attend the /o/ium, which is a ſpecies of the tape-worm, 
| 1 Dix. 
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viz, ſwoonings, privation of ſpeech, and a voracious 
appetite. The round worms called aſcarides, beſides 
an itching of the anus, cauſe ſwoonings, and teneſimus, 
or an inclination to go to ſtool. 


CAUSES. Worms may proceed from various 
cauſes; but they are ſeidom found ex<ept in weak and 
relaxed ſtomachs, where the digeſtion is bad. Seden- 
tary perſons are more liable to them than the active 
and laborious. Thoſe who eat great quantities of 
unripe fruit, or who live much on raw herbs and 
roots, are generally ſubject to worms. They are 
often a ſymptom of fevers, and other acute diſeaſes. 
There ſeems to be a hereditary diſpoſition in ſome 
perſons to this diſeaſe. I have often ſeen all the 
children of a family ſubject to worms of a particular 
| kind. They ſeem likewiſe frequently to be owing to 
the nurſe. Children of the ſame family, nurſed by 
one woman, have often worms, when thoſe nurſed by 
another have none. 


SYMPTOMS.——The common ſymptoms of 
worms, are paleneſs of the countenance, and, at 
other times, an univerſal fluſhing of the face; itching 
of the noſe; this however is doubtful, as children 
pick their noſes in all diſeaſes; ſtarting, and grinding 
of the teeth in ſleep ; ſwelling of the upper lip; the 
appetite ſomerimes bad, at other times quite vora- 
cious ; lovienc!s ; a four or ſtinking breath; a hard 
ſwelled belly; great thirſt; the urine frothy, and 
ſometimes of a whitiſh colour; griping, or colic 
pains; an involuntary diſcharge of /aiiva, eſpecially 
when aſleep; frequent pains of the fide, with a dry 
cough, and unequal pulſe; palpitations of the heart; 
ſwoonings; drowſineſs ; cold ſweats; palſy ; epilep- 
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tic fits, with many other unaccountable nervous 
ſymptoms, which were formerly attributed to witch- 
craft, or the influence of evil ſpirits. Small bodies 
in the excrements reſembling melon or cucumber 
ſeeds are ſymproms of the tape- worm. 

I LaTtLY ſaw ſome very ſurpriſing effects of worms 
in a girl about five years of age, who uſed to lie for 
whole hours as if dead. She at laſt expired, and, 
upon opening her body a number of the 7cres, or 
long round worms, were found in her guts, which 
were conſiderably inflamed; and what anatomiſts call 
an intuſſuſceptio, or involving of one part of the gut 
within another, had taken place in no leſs than four 
different parts of the inteſtinal canal. 

MEDICINE. —— Though numberleſs medicines 
are extolled for killing and expelling worms“, yet no 
diſeaſe more frequently baffles the phyſician's ſkill. 
In general, the moſt proper medicines for their ex- 
pulſion are ſtrong purgatives ; and to prevent their 
breeding, ſtomachic bitters, with now and then a 
glaſs of good wine, 

Taz beſt purge for an adult is jalap and calomel. 
Five and twenty or thirty grains of the former with 
ſix or ſeven of the latter, mixed in ſyrup, may be 
taken early in the morning, for a doſe. It will be 
proper that the patient k-ep the houſe all day, and 
drink nothing cold. T he doſe may be repeated once. 
or twice a week, for a fortnight or three weeks. On 
the intermediate days the patient may take a Cram of 
the powder ot tin, twice or thrice a day, mixed with 
ſyrup, huncy, or treacle. 


A medical writer of the preſ ut age has enumerated upwards 
of Hy Briüſh plants, all famous tur Killing and expelling worms. 
Tnosr 


Tuosk who do not chuſe to take calomel may 
make uſe of the bitter purgatives ; as aloes, hiera 
picra, tincture of ſenna, and rhubarb, &c. 

OtLy medicines are ſometimes found beneficial for 
expelling worms. An ounce of ſallad oil and a table- 
tpoonful of common ſalt, may be taken in a glaſs of 
red port wine thrice a-day, or oftener if the ſtomach 
will bear it. But the more common form of uſing 
oil is in clyſters. Oily clyſters ſweetened with ſugar 
or honey are very efficacious in bringing away the- 
{hort round worms called aſcarides, and likewiſe the 
teres. 

Txt Harrowgate water is an excellent medicine 
for expelling worms, eſpecially the afcarides. As 
this water evidently abounds with ſulphur, we may 
hence infer, that ſulphur alone muſt be a good me- 
dicine in this caſe; which is found to be a fact. 
Many practitioners give flour of ſulphur in very large 
doſes, and with great ſucceſs. It ſhould be made 
into an electuary with honey or treacle, and taken in 
ſuch quantity as to purge the patient. 

Warez Harrowgate water cannot be obtained, ſea- 
water may be uſed, which 1s far from being a con- 
temptible medicine in this caſe. If ſea-water cannot 
be had, common ſalt diſſolved in water may be drunk. 
have often ſeen this uſed by country nurſes with very 
good effect. Some flour of ſulphur may be taken 
over night, and the ſalt- water in the morning. | 

Bur worms, though expelled, will ſoon breed 
again, if the ſtomach remains weak and relaxed; to 
prevent which, we would recommend the Peruvian 
bark. Half a dram of bark in powder may be 
W in a glaſs of red port wine, three or four times 

a- day, 
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f-day, after the above medicines have been uſed. 
Lime-water is likewiſe good for this purpoſe, or a 
table · ſpoonful of the chalybeare wine taken twice or 
thrice a-day. Infuſions or decoctions of bitter herbs 
may likewiſe be drank; as the infuſion of tanſy, 
water-trefoil, camomile-flowers, tops of wormwood, 
the leſſer centaury, &c. 

For a child of four or five years old, ten grains 
of rhubarb, five of jalap, and two of calomel, may 
be mixed in a ſpoonful of ſyrup or honey, and given 
in the morning. The child ſhould keep the houſe all 
day, and take nothing cold. This doſe may be re- 
peared twice a- week for three or four weeks. On 
the intermediate days the child may take a ſcruple of 
powdered tin and ten grains of æthiops mineral in a 
ſpoonful of treacle twice a-day. Theſe doſes muſt 
be increaſed or diminiſhed according to the age of 
the patient. | 

Biss Er ſays, the great baſtard black hellebore, or 
bear”s foot, is a moſt powerful vermifuge for the long 
round worms, He orders the decoction of about a 
dram of the green leaves, or about fifteen grains of 
the dried leaves in powder, tor a doſe to a child be- 
twixt four and ſeven years of age. This doſe is to 
. be repeated two or three times. He adds, that the 
green leaves made into a ſyrup with coarſe ſugar is al- 
moſt the only medicine he has uſed for round worms 
for three years paſt. Before preſſing out the juica, 
he moiſtens the bruiſed leaves with vinegar, which 
corrects the medicine. The doſe is a tea-ſpoontul at 
bed time, and one or two next morning. 


I nave frequently known thoſe big bellies, which 
in children are commonly reckoned a ſign of worms, 
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quite removed by giving them white ſoap in therr 
pottage, or other food. Tanſy, garlic, and rue, are 
all good againft worms, and may be uſed various ways. 
We might here mention many other plants, both for 
external and internal uſe, as the cabbage-tree-bark, 
&c. but think the powder of tin with zthiops mine- 
ral, and the purges of rhubarb and calomel, fate 
more to be depended on. : 
Bart's purging vermifuge powder is a very power- 
ful medicine. It is made of equal parts of rhubarb, 
ſcammony, and calomel, with as much double re- 
fined ſdgar as is equal to the weight of all the other 
ingredients. Theſe mult be well mixed together, and 
reduced to a fine powder. The doſe for a child is 
from ten grains to twenty, once or twice a- week. 
An adult may take a dram for a doſe, Gm. 

ParExTs who would preſerve their children from 
worms ought to allow them plenty of exerciſe in the 
open air; to take care that their food be wholeſome 
and ſufficiently ſolid; and, as far as poſſible, to pre- 
vent their eating raw herbs, roots, or green traſhy fruits. 
It will not be amiſs to allow a child who is ſubject to 
worms, a glaſs of red wine after meals; as every thing 
that braces and ſtrengthens the ſtomach is good both 
for preventing and expelling theſe vermin *, 


We think it necefary here to warn people of their danger 
who buy cakes, powders, and other worm medicines, at random 
from quacks, and give them to their children without proper care, 
The priacipal ingredients ia moſt of theſe medicines is mercury, 
which is never to be trifled with. I lately ſaw a ſhocking inſtance 
of the danger of this conduct. A girl Who had taken a doſe of 
worm powder, bought of a travelling quack, went out, and per- 
haps was ſo imprudent as to drivk cold water, during.its opera- 
tion. She immediately ſwelled, and died on the following day, 
with all the fymptoras of having deen poiſoned, 
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CHAP. XXXVI__ 
OF THE JAUNDICE. 


HIS diſeaſe is firſt obſervable in the white of 
the eye, which appears yellow. Afterwards 
the whole ſkin puts on a yellow appearance. The 
urige too is of a ſaffron hue, and dies a white cloth 
of the ſame colour. There is likewiſe a ſpecies of 
this diſcaſe called the Black Jaundice, 
CAUSES.——The immediate cauſe of the jaun- 
dice is an obſtruction of the bile. The remote or 
occaſional cauſes are, the bites of poiſonous animals, 
as the viper, mad dog, &c. the bilious or hyſteric 
colic; violent paſſions, as grief, anger, &c. Strong 
purges or vomits will likewiſe occaſion the jaundice. 
Sometimes it proceeds from obſtinate agues, or from 
that diſcaſe being ptematutely ſtopped by aſtringent 
medicines. In infants it is often occaſioned by the 
meconium not being ſufficiently purged off. Pregnant 
women are very ſubje& to it. It is likewiſe a ſymp- 
tom in ſeveral kinds of fever. Catching cold, or the 
ſtoppage of cuſtomary evacuations, as the menſes, 
the bleeding piles, iſſues, &c. will occaſion the jaun 
dice. 13 
SYMPTOMS.——The patient at firſt com- 
plains of exceſſive wearineſs, and has great averſion 
to every kind of motion. His ſkin is dry, and he 
generally feels a kind of itching or pricking pain 
over the whole body. The ſtools are of a whitiſh or 
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clay colour, and the urine, as was obſerved above, is 
yellow. The breathing is difficult, and the patient 
complains of an unuſual load or oppreſſion on his 
breaſt. There is a heat in the noſtrils, a bitter taſte 
in the mouth, loathing of food, ſickneſs at the ſto- 
mach, vomiting, flatulency, and frequently all objects 
appear to the eye of a yellow colour. 

Ir the patient be young, and the diſeaſe com- 
plicated with no other malady, it is ſeldom danger- 
ous; but in old people, where it continues long, 
returns frequently, or is complicated with the dropſy 
or hypochondriac ſymptoms, it generally proves fatal. 
The black jaundice is more dangerous than the 
yellow. 

REGIMEN. - The diet ſhould be cool, light, 
and diluting, conſiſting chiefly of ripe fruits and mild 
vegetables: as apples boiled or roaſted, ſtewed 
prunes, preſerved plums, boiled ſpinage, &c. Veal 
or chicken broth, with light bread, are likewiſe very 
proper. Many have been cured by living almoſt 
wholly for ſome days on raw eggs. The drink ſhould 
be butcer-milk, whey {weetened with honey, or de- 
coctions of cool opening vegetables; or marſh-mallow 
roots, with liquorice, &c. 


Tue patient ſhould take as PEG exerciſe as he 
can bear, either on horſeback, or in a machine; 
walking, running, and even jumping, are likewiſe 
proper, provided he can bear them without pain, 
and there be no ſymptoms of inflammation. Patients 
have been often cured of this diſeaſe by a long jour- 
ney, after medicines had proved ineffectual. 


AMUSEMENTS 
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AMuUSEMENTS are likewiſe of great uſe in the jaun- 
dice. The diſeaſe is often occaſioned by a ſedentary 
life, joined to a dull melancholy diſpoſition. What- 
ever therefore tends to promote the circulation, and 
to cheer the ſpirits, muſt have a good effect; as 
dancing, laughing, ſinging, &c. 

ME DICINE.——lf the patient be young, of a 
full ſanguine habit, and complains of pain in the 
right ſide about the region of the liver, bleeding 
will be neceſſary. After this a vomit muſt be ad- 
miniftered, and if the diſcaſe proves obſtinate, it may 
be repeated once or twice. No medicines are more 
beneficial in the jaundice than vomits, eſpecially 
where it is not attended with inflammation. Half a 
dram of ipecacuanha in powder will be a ſufficient 
doſe for an adult. It may be wrought off with weak 
camomile-tea, or lukewarm water. The body muſt 
likewiſe be kept open by taking a ſufficient quantity 
of Caſtile ſoap, or the pills for the Jaundice recom- 
mended in the Appendix. 


FomenTiNnG the parts about the region of che 
ſtomach and liver, and rubbing them with a warm 
hand or fleſh-bruſh, are likewiſe beneficial ; bur ir is 
ſtill more ſo for the patient to fit in a veſſel of warm 
water up to the breaſt. He ought to do this fre- 
quently, and ſhould continue in it as long as his 
ſtrength will permit. 

Many dirty things are recommended for the cure 
of the jaundice ; as lice, millepedes, &c. But theſe 
do more harm than good, as people truſt to them, 

and negle& more valuable medicines ; beſides, they 
are ſeldom taken in ſufficient quantity to produce any 
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effects. People always expect that ſuch thing ſhould 
act as charms, and conſequently ſeldom perſiſt in the 
uſe of them. Vomits, purges, fomentations, and 
exerciſe will ſeldom fail to cure the jaundice when it 
is a ſimple diſeaſe; and when complicated with the 
dropſy, a ſchirrous liver, or other chronic complaints, 
it is hardly to be cured by any means. 

NumBrrress Britiſh herbs are extolled for the cure 
of this diſeaſe, The author of the Medicina Britan- 
nica mentions near a hundred, all famous for curing 
the jaundice, The fact is, the diſeaſe often goes off 
of its own accord; in which caſe the laſt medicine is 
always ſaid to have performed the cure. I have 
ſometimes however ſeen conſiderable benefit, in a 
very obſtinate jaundice, from a decoction of hemp- 
ſeed. Four ounces of the ſeed may be boiled in two 
Engliſh quarts of ale, and ſweetened with coarſe 
ſugar. The doſe is half an Engliſh pint every 
morning. It may be continued for eight or nine 
days. b 

I nave likewiſe known Harrowgate ſulphur- water 
cure a jaundice of very long ſtanding. It ſhould be 
uſed for ſome weeks, and the patient muſt both drink 
and bathe. | 

Tae ſoluble tartar is a very proper medicine in 
the jaundice. A dram of it may be taken every 
night and morning in a cup of tea or water-gruel. 
If it does not open the body, the doſe may be in- 
creaſed. 

Px soxs ſubject to. the jaundice ought to take as 
much exerciſe as poſſible, and to avoid all heating 

and aſtringent aliments. 
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CHAP. xXxXVnI. 
OF THE DROPSY. 


HE dropſy is a preternatural ſwelling of the 
whole body, or ſome part of it, occaſioned by 
a collection of watery humour, It is diſtinguiſhed by 
different names, according to the part affected, as 
the anaſarca, or a collection of water under the ſkin ; 
the aſcites, or a collection of water in the belly; the 
hydrops pectoris, or dropſy of the breaſt; the hydro- 
cephalus, or droply of the brain, &c. | 
CAU SBS. — The dropſy is often owing to an 
hereditary diſpoſition. It may likewiſe proceed from 
drinking ardent ſpirits, or other ſtrong liquors. It is 
true, almoſt to a proverb, that great drinkers die of 
a droply. The want of exerciſe is alſo a very com- 
mon cauſe of the dropſy. Hence it is juſtly reckoned 
among the diſeaſes of the ſedentary. It often pro- 
ceeds from exceſſive evacuations, as frequent and 
copious bleedings, ſtrong purges often repeated, fre- 
quent falivations, &c. The ſudden ſtoppage of cuſ- 
tomary or neceſſary evacuations, as the menſes, the 
hemorrhoids, fluxes of the belly, &c. may likewiſe 
cauſe a dropſy. 


I xave known the dropſy occaſioned by drinking 
large quantities of cold, weak, watery liquor, when 
the body was heated by violent exerciſe. A low, 
damp, or marſhy ſituation is likewiſe a frequent 
cauſe of it. Hence it is a common diſeaſe in moiſt, 
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flat, fenny countries. It may alſo be brought on by 
2 long uſe of poor watery diet, or of viſcous aliment 
that is hard of digeſtion. It is often the effect of 
other diſcaſes, as the jaundice, a ſchirrus of the 
liver, a violent ague of long continuance, a diarrhcea, 
a dyſentery, an empyema, or a conſumption of the 
lungs. in ſhort, whatever obſtructs the perſpiration, 
or prevents the blood trom being duly prepared, may 
occaſion a dropſy. 


SYMPTOMS.——The ana/arca generally be- 
gins with a ſwelling of the feet and ancles towards 
night, which, for ſome time, diſappears in the morn- 
ing. In the evening the parts, if preſſed with the 
finger, will pit. The ſwelling gradually aſcends, 
and occupies the trunk of the body, the arms, and 
the head. Afterwards the breathing becomes diffi- 
cult, the urine is in {mall quantity, and the thirſt 
great; the belly is bound, and the perſpiration is 
greatly obſtructed. To theſe ſucceed torpor, heavi- 
| refs, a flow waſting fever, and a troubleſome cough- 
T his laſt is generally a fatal ſymptom, as it ſhews 
that the lungs are affected. 

In an aſcites, beſides the above ſymptoms, there is 
a ſwelling of the belly, and often a fluctuation, which 
may be perceived by ſtriking the belly on one fide, 
and laying. the palm of the hand on the oppoſite. 
This may be diſtinguiſhed from a tympany by the 
weight of the ſwelling, as well as by the fluctuation. 
When the anaſarca and aſcites are combined, the caſe 
is very dangerous. Even a ſimple aſcites ſeldom ad- 
mits of a cure. . Almoſt all that can be done is to 
let off the water by tapping, which ſeldom affords 
more than a temporary relief. 
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Wrrn the diſeaſe comes ſuddenly on, and the pa- 
tient is young and ſtrong, there is reaſon however to 
hope for a cure, eſpecially if medicine be given early. 
But if the patient be old, has led an irregular or a 
ſedentary life, or if there be reaſon to ſuſpect that the 
liver, lungs, or any of the viſcera are unſound, there 
is great ground to fear that the conſequences will 
prove fatal. 


REGIMEN.——The patient mult abſtain, as 
much as poſſible, from all drink, eſpecially weak 
and watery liquors, and mult quench his thirſt with 
muſtard-whey, or acids, as juice of lemons, oranges, 
ſorrel, or ſuch like. His aliment ought to be dry, 
of a heating and diuretic quality, as toaſted bread, 
the fleſh of birds, or other wild animals, roaſted ; 
pungent and aromatic vegetables, as garlic, muſtard, 

onions, creſſes, horſe radiſn, rocambole, ſhalot, &c. 
He may alſo eat ſea- biſcuit dipt in wine or a little 
brandy, This is not only nouriſhing, but tends to 
quench thirſt. Some have been actually cured of a 
dropſy by a toral abſtinence from all liquids, and 
living entirely upon ſuch things as are mentioned 
above. If the patient muſt have drink, the ſpaw- 
water, or Rheniſh wine, with diuretic medicines in- 
fuſed in it, are the beſt, 

Exzacist is of the greateſt importance in a dropſy. 
If the patient be able to walk, dig, or the like, he 
ought to continue theſe exerciſes as long as he can. 
If he be not able to walk or labour, he muſt ride on 
horſeback, or in a carriage, and the more violent the 
motion ſo much the better, provided he can bear it. 
His bed "Re to be hard, and the air of his apart- 
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ments warm and dry. If he lives in a damp country, 
he ought to be removed into a dry one, and, if po- 
ſible, into a warmer climate. In a word, every 
method ſhould be taken to promote the perſpiration, 
and to brace the ſolids. For this purpoſe it will like. 
wiſe be proper to rub the patient's body, two or 
three times a-day, with a hard cloth or. the fleſh- 
bruſh ; and he ought n, to wear flannel next 
his ſkin, 


MEDICINE.—— If the patient be young. 8 
conſtitution good, and the diſeaſe has come on ſud - 
denly, it may generally be removed by ſtrong vomits, 
briſk purges, and fuch medicines as promote a dif- 
charge by {weat and urine. For an adult half a dram 
of ipecacuanha in powder, and half an ounce of oxyz 
mel of ſquills, will be a proper vomit. This may 
þe repeated as often as is found neceſſary, three or 
four days intervening between the doſes. The pa- 
tient muſt not drink much after the vomit, otherwiſe 
he deſtroys its effect. A cup or two of camomile-te 
will be ſufficient to work it off. 


BzTw1xT each vomit, on one of the intermediate 
days, the patient may take the following purge : Ja- 
lap in powder half a dram, cream of tartar two drams, 
calomel fix grains. Theſe may be made into a bolus 
with a little fyrup of pale rofes, and taken early in 
the morning. The leſs the patient drinks after it the 
better. If he be much griped, he may take now and 
chen a cup of chicken- broth. 

Tue patient may likewiſe take every night at bed- 
time the following botus : To four or five grains of 
camphor add one grain of opium, and as much ſyrup 
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of orange peel as is ſufficient to make them into 
bolus. This will generally promote a gentle ſweat, 
which ſhould be encouraged by drinking now and 
then a ſmall cup of wine-whey, with a tea-ſpoonful 
of the ſpirits of hartſhorn in it. A tea cupful of the 


following diuretic infuſion may likewiſe be taken 
every four or five hours through the day. — 
Tax: juniper-berries, muſtard- ſeed, and horſe 
radiſh, of each half an ounce, aſhes of broom half a 
pound; infuſe them in a quart of Rheniſh wine or 
ſtrong ale for a few days, and afterwards ſtrain off 
the liquor. Such as cannot take this infufion, may 
uſe the decoction of ſeneka-root, which is both diu- 
retic and ſudorific. I have known an obſtinate ana- 


farcs cured by an infuſion of the aſhes of Es 
wine. 


Taz above courſe will often cure an ind 
dropſy, if the conſtitution be good ; but when the 
diſeaſe proceeds from a bad habit, or an unſound 
ſtate of the viſcera, ſtrong purges and vomits are not 
to be ventured upon, In this cate, the ſafer courſe is 
to palliate the ſymptoms by the uſe of ſuch medicines 
as promote the ſecretions, and to ſupport the patient's 
ſtrength by warm and nouriſhing cordials. | 

Tux ſecretion of urine may be greatly promoted 
by nitre. Brookes ſays, he knew a young woman 
who was cured of a dropſy by taking a dram of nitre 
every morning in a draught of ale, after ſhe had been 
given over as incurable, The powder of ſquills is 
likewiſe a good diuretic. Six or eight grains of it, 
with a ſcruple of nitre, may be given twice a day in 
2 glaſs of ſtrong cinnamon-water. Ball ſays, a large 
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{poonful of unbruiſed muſtard-ſeed taken every night 
and morning, and drinking half an Engliſh pint of 
the decoction of the tops of green broom after it, has 
performed a cure, after other n medicines had 
proved ineffectual. 

I navs ſometimes ſeen good effects from cream of 
tartar in this diſeaſc. It promotes the. diſcharges by 
ſtool and urine, and will often perform a cure when 
duly perlifted in. The patient may begin by taking 
an ounce every ſecond or third day, and may increaſe 
the quantity to two or even to three ounces, if the 
ſtomach will bear it. This quantity is not however 
to be taken at once, but divided into three or four 
doſes, 

To promote perſpiration, the patient may_uſe the 
decoction of ſeneka-root, as directed above; or he 
may take two table-fpoonfuls of Mindererus's ſpirit 
in a cup of wine-whey three or four times a-day. To 

a diſcharge of urine, the following infuſion 
of the London hoſpitals will likewiſe be beneficial. ' 


Take of zedoary-root, two drams ; dried ſquills, 
rhubarb, and juniper berries bruiſed, of each a dram; 
cinnamon in powder, three drams; ſalt of worm- 
wood, a dram and a half: infuſe in an Engliſh pint 
and a half of old hock wine, and when fit for uſe, 
filter the liquor. A wine-glaſs of it may be taken 
three or four times a-day. 

In the anaſarca it is uſual to ſcarify the feet and 
legs. By this means the water is often diſcharged ; 
but the operator muſt be cautious not to make the 
inciſions too deep; they ought barely to penetrate 
2 the ſkin, and eſpecial care muſt be taken, by 

ſpirituous 


ſpiricuous fomentations and proper digeſtives, to pre- 
vent a gangrene. 

In an aſcites, when the diſeaſe does not evidently 
and ſpeedily give way to purgative and diuretic me- 
dicines, the water ought to be let off by tapping. 
This is a very ſimple and ſafe operation, and would 
often ſucceed, if it were performed in due time ; but 
if it be delayed till the humours are vitiated, or the 
bowels ſpoiled, by long ſoaking in water, it can 
hardly be expected that any permanent relief will be 
procured. 

AFTER the evacuation of the water, the patient is 
to be put on a courſe of ſtrengthening medicines ; as 
the Peruvian bark ; the elixir of vitriol ; warm aro- 
matics, with a due proportion of rhubarb; infuſed in 
wine, and ſuch like. His diet ought to be dry and 
nouriſhing, ſuch as is recommended in the beginning 
of the chapter; and he ſhould take as much exerciſe 
as he can bear without fatigue. He ſhould wear 
flannel next his ſkin, and make daily uſe of the fleſh- 
bruſh. 


C HAP. XXXVIII. 
OF THE GOUT. 


HERE is no diſeaſe which ſhews the imper- 
fection of medicine, or ſets the advantages cf 
temperance and exerciſe in a ſtronger light than the 
2 gour. 
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gout. Exceſs and idleneſs are the true ſources from 
whence it originally ſprung, and all who would avoid 
it muſt be aZive and temperate. 

Tuouon idleneſs and intemperance are the prin- 

cipal cauſes of the gout, yet many other things may 
contribute to bring on the diſorder in thoſe who are 
not, and to induce a paroxyſm in thoſe who are ſubject 
to it, as intenſe ſtudy; too free an uſe of acid li- 
quors ; night-watching ; grief or uneaſineſs of mind 
an obſtruction or defect of any of the cuſtomary 
diſcharges, as the menſes, ſweating of the feet, pet- 
ipiration, &c. 

SYMPTOMS.——A fit of the gout is gene- 
rally preceded by indigeſtion, drowſineſs, belching of 
wind, a flight head- ach, ſickneſs, and ſometimes vo- 
miting. The patient complains of wearineſs and de- 
jection of ſpirits, and has often a pain in the limbs, 
with a ſenſation as if wind or cold water were paſſing 
down the thigh. The appetite is often remarkably 
keen a day or two before the fir, and there is a ſlight 
pain in paſſing urine, and ſometimes an involuntary 
ſhedding of tears. Sometimes theſe ſymptoms are 
much more violent, eſpecially upon the near approach 
of the fit; and ſome obſerve, that as the fever which 
uſhers in the gour, ſo will the fit be; if the fever be 
ſhort and ſharp, the fit will be ſo likewiſe; if it be 
feeble, long, and lingering, the fit will be ſuch alſo, 
But this obſervation can only hold with reſpect to very 
regular fits of the gout. 

Tus regular gout generally makes its attack in the 
ſpring, or beginning of winter, in the following 
manner: About two or three in the morning, the 
patient is ſeized with a pain in his great toe, ſome- 
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times in the heel, and at other times in the ancle or 
calf of the leg. This pain 1s accompanied with a 
ſenſation, as if cold water were poured upon the 
part, which is fucceeded by a ſhivering, with ſome 
degree of fever. Atterwards the pain increaſes, and 
fixing among the {mall bones of the foot, the patienc 
feels all the different kinds of torture, as if the part 
were ſtretched, burnt, ſqueezed, gnawed, or torn in 
pieces, &c. The part at length becomes ſo exqui- 
ſitely ſenſible, that the patient cannot bear to have it 
touched, or even ſuſfer any perſon to walk acroſs the 
room. 


Tus patient is generally in exquiſite torture for 
twenty-tour hours, from the time of the coming on 
of the fit : He then becomes eaſter, the part begins 
to (well, appears red, and is covered with a little 
moiſture. Towards morning he drops aſleep, and 
generally falls iato a gentle breathing ſweat. This 
terminates the firſt paroxyſm, a number of which 
conſtitutes a fic of the gout; which is longer or 
ſhorter according to the patient's age, ſtrength, the 
ſeaſon of the year, and the diſpoſition of the body to 
this diſeaſe. 


Tus patient is always worſe towards night, and 
eaſier in the morning. The paroxyſms however ge- 
nerally grow milder every day, till at length the diſ- 
gaſe is carried off by perſpiration, urine, and the other 
evacuations. In ſome patients this happens in a few 
days; in others, it requires weeks, and in ſome, 
months, to finiſh the fit. Thoſe whom age and fre- 
quent fits of the gout have greatly debilitated, ſeldom 
get free of it before the approach of ſummer, and 
ſomerimes not till it be pretty far advanced. 
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REGIMEN.-— As there are no medicines, 
yet known, that will cure the gout, we ſhall confine 


our obſcrvations chiefly to regimen, both in and out 
of the fit. 


Is the fit, if the patient be young and ſtrong, his 
diet ought to be thin and cooling, and his drink of a 
diluting nature; but where the conſtitution is weak, 
and the patient has been accuſtomed to live high, 
this is not a proper time to retrench. In this cafe he 
muſt keep nearly to his uſual diet, and ſhould take 
frequently a cup of ſtrong negus, or a glaſs of ge- 
nerous wine, Wine whey is a very proper drink in 
this caſe, as it promotes the perſpiration without 
greatly heating the patient. It will anſwer this pur- 
poſe better if a tea-ipoonful of ſal volatile leoſum, or 
ſpirits of harcſhorn, be put into a cup of it twice a- 
day. It will likewiſe be proper to give at bed-time 
a tea · ſpoonful of the volatile tincture of guaiacum in 
a large draught of warm wine-whey. This will 
greatly promote perſpiration through the night. 

As the molt ſafe and efficacious method of dif- 
charging the gouty matter is by perſpiration, this 
ought to be kept up by all means, eſpecially in the 
affected part. For this purpoſe the leg and foot 
ſhould be wrapt in ſoft flannel, fur, or wool, The 
laſt is moſt readily obtained, and ſeems to anſwer the 
purpole better than any thing elſe. The people of 
Lanczſhire look upon wool as a kind of ſpecific in the 
gout. They wrap a great quantity of it abour the 
leg and foot affected, and cover it with a ſkin of ſoft 
dteſſed leather. This they ſuffer to continue for 
eight or ten days, and ſometimes for a fortnight or 
three weeks, or longer if the pain does not ceaſe. I 
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never knew any external application anſwer ſo well in 
the gout. I have often ſeen it applied when the 
ſwelling and inflammation were very great, with vio- 
lent pain, and have found all theſe ſymptoms relieved 
by it in a few days. The wool which they uſe is 
generally greaſed, and carded or combed. They 
chuſe the ſofteſt which can be had, and ſeldom or 
never remove it till the fit be entirely gone off. 


Tux patient ought likewiſe to be kept quiet and 
eaſy during the fit. Every thing that affects the 
mind diſturbs the paroxyſm, and tends to throw the 
gout upon the nobler parts. All external applications 
that repel the matter are to be avoided as death. 
They do not cure the diſeaſe, but remove ir from a 
ſafer to a more dangerous part of the body, where it 
often proves fatal. A fit of the gout is to be con- 
ſidered as Nature's method of removing ſomething 
that might prove deſtructive to the body, and all that 
we can do, with ſafety, is to promote her intentions, 
and to aſſiſt her in expelling the enemy in her own 
way. Evacuations by bleeding, ſtool, &c. are like- 
wiſe to be uſed with caution ; they do not remove the 
cauſe of the diſeaſe, and ſometimes by weakening 
the patient prolong the fit: But, where the con- 
ſtitution is able to bear it, it will be of uſe to keep 


the body gently open by dier, or very mild live 
medicines. 


Maur things will indeed ſhorten a fit of the gout 
and ſome will drive it off altogether ; but nothing 
has yet been found which will do this with ſafety to 
the patient. In pain we eagerly graſp at any thing 
that promiſes immediate eaſe, and even hazard 
life itfelf for a temporary relief. This is the true 
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reaſon why ſo many infallible remedies have been 
propoſed for the gout, and why ſuch numbers have 
loſt their lives by the uſe of them. It would be as 
prudent to ſtop the ſmall-pox from rifing, and to 
drive them into the blood, as to attempt to repel the 
gouty matter after it has been thrown upon the ex- 
tremities. The latter is as much an effort of Nature 
to free herſelf from an offending cauſe as the former, 
and ought equally to be promoted. 

Wren the pain however is very great, and the 
patient is reſtleſs, thirty or forty drops of laudanum, 
more or leſs, according to the violence of the ſymp- 
toms, may be taken at bed-time. This will eale the 
pain, procure reſt, promote perſpiration, and forward 
the criſis of the diſeaſe. 

AFTER the fit is over, the patient ought to take a 
gentle doſe or two of the bitter tincture of rhubarb, 
or ſome other warm ſtomachic purge. He ſhould 
alſo drink a weak infuſion of ſtomachic bitters in 
imall wine or ale, as the Peruvian bark, with cinna- 
mon, Virginian ſnake- root, and orange pecl. The 
diet at this time ſhould be light, but nouriſhing, and 
gentle exerciſe ought to be taken on horſeback or in a 
carriage. 

Our of the fit, it is in the patient's power to do 
many things towards preventing a return of the diſ- 
order, or rendering the fic, if it ſhould return, lefs 
ſevere. This however is not to be attempted hy 
medicine. I have frequently known the gout kept 
off for ſeveral years by: the Peruvian bark and other 
aſtringent medicines; but in all the caſes where I had 
occaſion to ſee this tried, the perſons died ſuddenly, 
and, to all appearance, for want of a regular fir of the 
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gout. One would be apt, from hence, to conclude, 
that a fit of the gout, to ſome conſtitutions, in the 
decline of life, is rather ſalutary than hurtful. 


THoucn it may be dangerous to ſtop a fit of the 
gout by medicine, yet if the conſtitution can be fo 
changed by diet and exerciſe, as to leſſen or totally 
prevent its return, there certainly can be no danger 
in following ſuch a courſe. It is well known that the 
whole habit may be ſo altered by a proper regimen, 
as quite to eradicate this diſeaſe ; and thoſe only who 
have ſufficient reſolution to perſiſt in ſuch a courſe, 
have reaſon to expect a cure. 

Tu courſe which we would recommend for pre- 
venting the gout, is as follows: In the firſt place, 
univerſal temperance. In the next place, ſufficient ex. 
erciſe. By this we do not mean ſauntering about in 
an indolent manner, but labour, ſweat, and toil. 
Theſe only can render the humours wholeſome, and 
keep them ſo. Going early to bed, and riſing by 
times, are allo of great importance. Ir is likewiſe 
proper to avoid night ſtudies, and ail intenſe thought. 
The ſupper ſhould be light, and taken early. All 
ſtrong liquors, eſpecially generous wines and four 
punch, are to be avoided. 

We would likewiſe recommend ſome doſes of mag- 
nefia alba and rhubarb to be taken every ſpring and 
autumn; and afterwards a courſe of ſtomachic bit- 
ters, as tanſey or water-trefoil tea, an infuſion of 
gentian and camomile flowers, or a decoction af 
burdock root, &c. Any of theſe, cr an infuſion of 
any wholeſome bitter that is more agreeable to the 
patient, may be drank for two or three weeks in 
March and October twice a-day. An iſſue or per- 
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petual bliſter has a great tendency to prevent the 
gout. It thele were more generally uſed in the de- 
cline of life, they would not only often prevent the 
gout, but alſo other chronic maladies. Such as can 
afford to go to Bath, will tind great benefit from bath- 
ing and drinking the water. It both promotes di- 
ce:tion and invigorates the habit. 

Trouca there is little room for medicine during a 
regular fit of the gout, yet when it leaves the extre- 
mitics, and falls on ſome of the internal parts, pro- 
per applications, to recal and fix it, become ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. When the gout affects the head, 
the pain of the joints ceaſes, and the ſwelling diſap- 
pears, while either ſevere head -· ach, drowſineſs, trem- 
bling, giddineſs, convullions, or delirium come on. 
Wen it ſeizes the lungs, great oppreſſion, with cough 
and dichculty of breathing, enſue. If it attacks the 
ſtomach, extreme ſicknets, vomiting, anxiety, pain 
in the eyigaltric region, and total loſs of ſtrength, 
will ſucceed. 

 Waen the gout attacks the head or lungs, every 
method mult be taken to fix it in the feet. They 
muſt be frequently bathed in warm water, and acrid 
cataplaſms applied to the ſoles, Bliſtering plaſters 
ought like wife to be applied to the ancles or calves 
of the legs. Bleeding in the feet or ancles is alſo ne- 
ceſſary, and warm ſtomachic purges. The patient 
ought to keep in bed for the moſt part, if there be 
any ligns of inflammation, and ſhould be very care- 
ful not to catch cold. 

Ir it attacks the ſtomach with a ſenſe of cold, * 
moſt warm cordials are neceſſary; as ſtrong wine 
boiled vp with cinnamon or other ſpices; cinnamon- 
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water; peppermint- water; and even brandy or rum. 
The patient ſhould keep his bed, and endeavour to 
promote a ſweat by drinking warm liquors; and it he 
ſhould be troubled with a nauſea, or inclination to 


vomit, he may drink camomile tea, or any thing that 
will make him vomit frecly. 


Wars the gout attacks the kidneys, and imitates - 
gravel-pains, the patient ought to drink frecly of a 
decoction of marſn-mallows, and to have the parts 
fomented with warm water. An emollient clyſter 
ought like wiſe to be given, and afterwards an opiate 
If the pain be very violent, twenty or thirty drops of 
laudanum may be taken in a cup of the decoction. 

Persoxs who have had the gour ſhould be very 
attentive to any complaints that may happen to them 
about the time when they have rcaſon to expect a 
return of the fit. The gout imitates many other dif. 
orders, and by being miſtaken for them, and treated 
improperly, is often dive:to from its regular courſe, 
to the great danger of the paticar's life. 

Taraoss who never had the gout, but who, from 
their conſtitution or manner of living, have reaſon to 
expect it, ought like ite to be very circumſpect with 
regard to its firſt approach. f the diſcaſe, by wrong 
conduct or improper medicines, be diverted from its 
proper courſe, the miſerable patient has a chance to 
be ever after tormented with head-achs, coughs, 
pains of the head and inteſtines; and to fall, at 


laſt, a victim to its attack upon ſome of the more 
noble parts. 
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Tuis diſeaſe has often a reſemblance to the gour, 
It generally attacks the joints with exquilite pain, 
and is ſometimes attended with inflammation and 
ſwelling. It is moſt common in the ſpring, and to- 
wards the end of autumn. It is uſually diſtinguiſhed 


into acute and chronic; or the rheumatiſm with 
and without a fever. 


CAUSES. The cauſes of a rheumatiſm are 
frequently the ſame as thoſe of an inflammatory fe- 
ver; v:z. an obſtructed perſpiration, the immoderate 
uſe of ſtrong liquors, and the like. Sudden changes 
of the weather, and all quick tranſitions from heat to 
cold, are very apt to occaſion the rheumatiſm. The 
moſt extraordinary caſe of a rheumatiſm that 1 ever 
(aw, where almolt every joint of the body was diſ- 
corted, was in a man who uſed to work one part of 
the day by the fire, and the other part of it in the 
water, Very obſtinate rheumatiſms have likewiſe 
been brought on by perſons, not accuſtomed to it, 
allowing their feet to continue long wet. The ſame 
effects are often produced by wet clothes, damp beds, 
ſitting or lying on the damp ground, travelling in 
the night, &c. | 

Tas rheumatiſm may likewiſe be occaſioned by 
exceſſive evacuations, or the ſtoppage of cuſtomary 
diſcharges, It is often the effect of chronic diſeaſes, 
which vitiate the humours; as the ſcurvy, the lues 
Teneres, obſtinate autumnal agues, &c. 
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Tat rheumatiſm prevails in cold, damp, marſiy 
countries. It is moſt common amongſt the poorer 
ſort of peaſants, who are ill clothed, li e in low, damp 
houſes, and eat coarſe unwholeſome food, which 
contains but little nouriſhment, and is not eaſily di- 
geſted. 

SYMPTOMS.——The acute rheumatiſm com- 
monly begins with wearinels, ſhivering, a quick 
pulſe, reſtleſſneſs, thirſt, and other ſymptoms of 
fever. Afterwards the patient complains of flying 
pains, which are increaſed by the leaſt motion. I heſe 
at length fix in the joints, which are often affected 
with ſwelling and inflammation. If blood be let in 
this diſeaſe, it has generally the ſame appearance as 
in the pleuriſy. 

In this kind of rheumatiſm the treatment of the 
patient is nearly the ſame as in an acute or inflam- 
matory fever. If he be young and ſtrong, bleeding 
is neceſſary, which may be repeated according to the 
exigencies of the caſe. The body ought likewiſe to 
be kept open by emollient clyſters, or cool opening 
liquors; as decoctions of tamariads, cream-tartar 
whey, ſenna tea, and the like. The diet ſhould be 
light, and in ſmall quantity, conſiſting chiefly of 
roaſted apples, groat-gruel, or weak chicken broth, 
After the feveriſh ſymptoms have abated, if the pain 
{ill continues, the patient mult keep his bed, and 
take ſuch things as promote perſpiration ; as wine- 
whey, with /piritus Mindereri, &c. He may likewiſe 
take, for a few nights, at bed-time, in a cup of wine- 
whey, a dram of the cream of tartar, and half a dram 
of gum guaiacum in powder. 
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Warm bathing, after proper evacuations, has 
often an exceeding good effect. The patient may 
either be put into a bath of warm water, or have 
cloths wrung out of it applied to the parts affected. 
Great care mult be taken that he do not catch cold 
after bathing. -. 


Tux chrouic rheumatiſm is ſeldom attended with 
any conlidetable degree of fever, and is generally 
confined-to ſome particular part of the body, as the 
ſhoulders, the back, or the loins. There is ſeldom 
any infammation or ſwelling in this caſe. Perſons 
in the decline of life are moſt ſubject to the chronic 
rheumatiſm, In ſuch patients it often proves. ex- 
tremely obſtinate, and ſometimes incurable. 


In this kind of rheumatiſm the regimen ſhould be 
nearly the ſame as in the acute, Cool and diluting 
diet, conſiſting chiefly of vegetable ſubſtances, as 
ſtrewed prunes, coddled apples, currants or gooſe- 
berries boiled in milk is molt proper. Arbuthnot 
ſays, * If there be a ſpecific in aliment for the rheu- 
matiſm, it is certainly whey ;” and adds, That he 
knew a perſon ſubject to this diſeaſe, who could never 
be cured by any other method but a diet of whey 
and bread.” He likewiſe ſays, That cream of 
tartar in water-gruel, taken for ſeveral days, will caſe 
rheumatic pains conſiderably.“ This I have often 
experienced, but found it always more efficacious 
when joined with gum guaiacum, as already directed. 
In this caſe the patient may take the doſe formerly 
mentioned twice a-day, and likewiſe a tea-{poonful 
of the volatile tincture of gum guaiacum, at bed-time, 
in wine-whey. 
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Tuis courſe may be continued for a week, or 
longer, if the caſe proves obſtinate, and the patient's 
ſtrength will permit. It ought then to be omitted 
for a few days, and repeated again. At the ſame 
time leeches or a bliſtcring-plaſter may be applied to 
the part affected. What I have generally found 
anſwer better than either of theſe, in obſtinate fixed 
rheumatic pains, is the warm plaſter *. I have like - 
wife known a plaſter of Burgundy-pitch worn for 
{ome time on the part affected give great relief in. 
rheumatic pains. My ingenious friend Dr. Alexancer 
of Edinburgh, ſays, he has frequently cured very 
obſtinate rheumatic pains by rubbing the part affected 
with tincture of cantharides. When the common 
tincture did not ſucceed, he uſed it of a double or 
treble ſtrength. Cupping upon the part affected is 
likewiſe often very beneficial, and is greatly prefer- 
able to the application of leeches. 


Trovcn this diſeaſe may not ſeem to yield to 
medicines for ſome time, yet they ought ſtill to be 
perſiſted in. Perſons who are ſubject to frequent 
returns of the rheumatiſm, will often find their 
account in uſing medicines, whether they be imme- 
diately affected with the diſeaſe or nor. The chronic 
rheumatiſm is ſimilar to the gout in this reſpect, 
that the moſt proper time for uſing medicines to 
extirpate it, is when the patient is moſt free from 
the diſorder. 

To thoſe who can afford the expence, I would 
recommend the warm baths of Buxton or Matlock 
in Derbyſhire. Theſe have often, to my knowledge, 


* See Appendix, J//arm plaſter. 
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cured very obſtinate rheumatiſms, and are always ſafe 
either in or out of the fit, When the rheumatiſm is 
complicated with ſcorbutic complaints, which is not 
ſeldom the calc, the Harrowgate waters and thoſe of 
Moffat are proper. They ſhould both be drank and 
uled as a warm bath. 

Tusk are ſeveral of our own domeſtic plants 
waich may be uled with advantage in the rheu- 
matiſm. One of the belt is the white muſtard. A 
table-ſpoonful of the ſeed of this plant may be taken 
twice or thrice a day, in a glaſs of water or ſmall 
wine. The water-trefoil is likewiſe of great ule in 
this complaint, It may be infuled in wine or ale, or 
drank in form of tea. The ground-ivy, camomile, 
and ſcvcral other bitters, are allo beneficial, and may 
be uſed in the ſame manner. No benefit however is 
to be expected from theſe, unleſs they be uſed for a 
conſiderable time. Excellent medicines are often 
deſpiſed in this diſeaſe, becaule they do not perform 
an immediate cure; whereas nothing would be more 
certain than their effect, were they uſed for a ſuf- 
ficient length ot time. Want of perſeverance in the 
uſe of medicines is one reaſon why chronic diſeaſes 
are ſo ſeldom cured. 

Colo bathing, eſpecialiy in falt water, often cures 
the rheumatiſm. We would allo recommend riding 
on horſeback, and wearing flannel next the ſkin. 


Ifiues are likewiſe very proper, eſpecially in chronic 
caſes, I* the pain affects the ſhoulders, an iſſue may 
be made in the arm; but if it aifeRs the loins, it 
ſhould be put in the leg or thigh. 

PzrsoNs afflicted with the ſcurvy are very ſubject 


to rheumatic complaints. The beſt medicines in this 
car 
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eaſe are bitters and mild purgatives. Theſe may 
either be taken ſeparately or together, as the patient 
inclines. An ounce of Peruvian bark, and half an 
ounce of rhubarb in powder, may be infuſed in a 
bottle of wine ; and one, two, or three wine glaſſes 
of it taken daily, as ſhall be found neceſſary for 
keeping the body gently open. In cales where the 
bark itſelf proves ſufficiently purgative, the rhubarb 
may be omitted. 


Sven as are ſubject to frequent attacks of the 
rheumatiſm ought to make choice of a dry, warm 
ſituation, to avoid the night-air, wet clothes, and 
wet feet, as much as poſſible. Their clothing 
ſhould be warm, and they ſhould wear flannel next 


their ſkin, and make frequent ule of the fleſh- 
brufh. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 
OF THE SCURYVY. 


HIS diſeaſe prevails chiefly in cold northern 
countries, eſpecially in low damp ſituations, 
near large marſhes, or great quantities of ſtagnating 
water, Sedentary people of a dull melancholy diſ- 
fition are moſt ſubject to it. It proves often fatal 
to ſailors on long voyages, particularly in ſhips that 
are not properly ventilated, have many people on 
board, or where cleanlineſs is neglected. 
IT is not neceſſary to mention the different ſpecies 
into which this diſeaſe has been divided, as they 
| differ 
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differ from one another chiefly in degree. What is 
called the land /curvy however is ſeldom attended 
with thoſe highly putrid ſymptoms which appear in 
patients who have been long at fea, and which, we 
preſume, are rather owing to confined air, want of 
exerciſe, and the unwholeſome food eat by ſailors on 


long voyages, than to any ſpecific difference in the 
diſeaſe. 


CAUSES. The ſcurvy is occaſioned by cold 
moiſt air; by the long uſe of ſalted or ſmoke-dried 
proviſions, or of any kind of food that is hard of 
digeſtion, and affords little nouriſhment, It may 
alſo proceed from the ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary eva- 
cuations; as the menſes, the hæmorrhoidal flux, &c. 
It is ſometimes owing to a hereditary taint, in which 
caie a very imall caule will excite the latent diſorder. 
Grief, fear, and other depreſiing paſſions, have a 
great tendency both to excite and aggravate this diſ- 
eaſe. The ſame obſervation holds with regard to 
neglect of cleanlineſs; d clothing ; the want of 
proper exerciſe ; con haed air; unwholeſome food; 
or any diſeaſe which greatly weakens the body or vi- 
tiates the humours. 

SYM PTOMS.——This diſeaſe may be known 
by unuſual wearineſs, heavineſs, and difficulty of 
breathing eſpecially after motion; rottenneſs of the 
gums, which are apt to bleed on the ſlighteſt touch; 
a ſtinking breath; frequent bleeding at the noſe, 
crackling of the joints; difficulty of walking; ſome- 
times a ſwelling and ſometimes a falling away of the 
legs, on which there are livid, yellow, or violet- 
coloured ipots; the face is generally of a pale or 
leaden colour. As the diſeaſe advances, other ſymp- 
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toms come on; as rottenneſs of the teeth, hæmor- 
rhages, or diſcharges of blood from different parts 
of the body, foul obſtinate ulcers, pains in various 
parts, eſpecially about the breaſt, dry ſcaly eruptions 
all over the body, &c. At laſt a waſting or hectic 
fever comes on, and the miſcrable patient is often 
carried off by a dyſentery, a diarrhœa, a dropſy, the 


palſy, fainting fits, or a mortification of ſome of the 
bowels. 


CURE. We know no method of curing this 
- diſeaſe but by purſuing a courſe directly oppoſite to 
that which brings it on. It proceeds from a vitiated 
ſtare of the humours, occaſioned by errors in diet, 
air, or exerciſe ; and this can be removed no other 
way than by a proper attention to theſe important 
articles. 
le the patient nas been . to breathe a cold, 
damp, or confined air, he ſhould be removed, as 
ſoon as poſſible, to a dry, open, and moderately 
warm one. If there is reaſon to believe that the 
diſeaſe proceeds from a ſedentary life, or deprefling 
paſſions, as grief, fear, &c. the patient muſt take 
daily as much exerciſe in the open air as he can bear, 
and his mind ſhould be diverted by cheerful company 
and other amuſements. Nothing has a greater ten- 
dency either to prevent, or remove this diſeaſe, than 
conſtant cheerfulneſs and good humour. But this, 
alas! is ſeldom the lot of perſons afflicted with the 


ſcurvy ; they are generally ſurly, peeviſh, and mo- 
roſe. 


© Warn the "FLIES has been brought on by a long 
uſe of ſalted proviſions, the proper medicine is a diet 
n chiefly of freſh vegetables; as oranges, 


apples, 
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apples, lemons, limes, tamarinds, water-creſſes, 
ſcurvy-graſs, brook-lime, &c. The uſe of theſe 
with milk, pot-herbs, new bread, and freſh beer or 
cyder, will ſeldom fail to remove a ſcurvy of this 
kind, if taken before it be too far advanced ; but to 
have this effect, they mult be perſiſted in for a con- 
ſiderable time. When freſh vegetables cannot be 
obtained, pickled or preſerved ones may be uſed ; 
and where theſe are wanting, recourſe muſt be had 
to the chymical acids. All the patient's food and 
drink ſhould in this cafe be ſharpened with cream of 
tartar, elixir of vitriol, vinegar, or the fpirit of ſea- 
ſalt. 

Tursz things however will more certainly prevent 
than cure the ſcurvy; for which reaſon ſea- faring 
people, eſpecially on long voyages, ought to lay in 
plenty of them. Cabbages, onions, gooſeberries, 
and many other vegetables, may be kept a long time 
by pickling, preſerving, &c. and when theſe fail, the 
chymical acids, recommended above, which will 
keep for any length of time, may be uſed, We 
have reaſon to believe, if ſhips were well ventilated, 
had good ftore of fruits, greens, cyder, &c. laid in, 
and if proper regard were paid to cleanlineſs and 
warmth, that ſailors would be the moſt healthy peo- 
ple in the world, and would ſeldom ſuffer either from 
the ſcurvy or putrid fevers, which are fo fatal to that 
uſeful ſet of men; but it is too much the temper of 
fuch people to deſpiſe all precaution ; they will not 
think of any calamity till it overtakes them, when it 
ts tdo late to ward off the blow. 

Ir muſt indeed be owned, that many of them have 
it not in their power to make the proviſion we are 
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ſpeaking of; but in this caſe it is the duty of their 
employers to make it for them; and no man ought 
to engage in a long voyage without having theſe ar- 
ticles ſecured. 


I nave often ſeen very extraordinary effects in the 
land- ſcurvy from a milk diet. This preparation of 
Nature is a mixture of animal and vegetable proper- 
ties, which of all others is the molt 6t for reſtoring 
a decayed conſtitution, and removing that particular 
acrimony of the humours, which ſeems to conſtitute 
the very eſſence of the ſcurvy, and many other diſ- 
eaſes, But people deſpiſe this wholeſome and nou- 
riſhing food, becauſe it is cheap, and devour with 
greedineſs, fleſh, and fermented liquors, while milk 
is only deemed fit for their hogs, 


Tu moſt proper drink in the ſcurvy is whey or 
butter-milk. When theſe cannot be had, ſound cy- 
der or perry may be uſed. Wort has likewiſe been 
found to be a proper drink in the ſcurvy, and may be 
uſed at ſea, as malt will keep during the longeſt voy- 
age. A decoction of the tops of the ſpruce fir is like- 
wiſe proper. It may be drank in the quantity of an 
Engliſh pint twice a-day. Tar-water may be uſed 
for the ſame purpoſe, or decoctions of any of the 
mild mucilaginous vegetables; as ſarſaparilla, marſh- 
mallow-roots, &c. Infuſions of the bitter plants, 
as ground-ivy, the leſſer centaury, marſh trefoil, &c. 
are likewiſe beneficial. I have ſeen the peaſants in 
ſome parts of Britain expreſs the juice of the laſt- 
mentioned plant, and drink it with good effect in 
thoſe foul ſcorbutic eruptions with which they are 
often troubled in the ſpring ſeaſon, 


Har- 
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HARROwOATE- water is certainly an excellent me- 
dicine in the land ſcurvy. I have often ſeen patients 
who had been reduced to the moſt deplorable con- 
dition by this diſeaſe, greatly relieved by drinking 


the ſulphur-water, and bathing in it. The chaly- 


beate water may alſo be uſed with advantage, eſpeci- 
ally with a view to brace the ſtomach after drinking 
the ſulphur-water, which, though it ſharpens the 
appetite, never fails to weaken the powers of di- 
geſtion. 
A SLIGHT degree of ſcurvy may be carried off by 

frequently ſucking a little of the juice of a bitter 
orange, or a lemon. When the diſeaſe affects the 
gums only, this practice, if continued for ſome time, 
will generally carry it off, We would however re- 
commend the bitter orange as greatly preferable to 
lemon ; it ſeems to be as good a medicine, and is not 
near ſo hurtful to the ſtomach. Perhaps our own 

ſorrel may be little inferior to either of them. | 


ALL kinds of ſallad are good in the ſcurvy, and 
ought to be eat very plentitully, as ſpinage, lettice, 
parſley, celery, endive, radiſh, dandelion, &c. It is 
amazing to ſce how ſoon freſh vegetables in the ſpring 
cure the brute animals of any ſcab or foulneſs which 
is upon their ſkins. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
their effects would be as great upon the human ſpecies, 
were they uſed in proper quantity for a ſufficient 
length of time. 

I wave ſometimes ſeen good effects in ſcorbutic 
complaints of very long ſtanding from the uſe of a 
decoction of the roots of water-dock. It is uſually 
made by boiling a pound of the freſh root in fix 
Engliſh pints of water, till about one third of the water 

be 
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be conſumed. The doſe is from half a pint to a 
whole pint of the decoction every day. But in all the 
caſes where I have ſeen it prove beneficial, it was 
made much ſtronger, and drunk in larger quantities. 
The ſafeſt way, however, is, for the patient to be- 
gin with ſmall doſes, and increaſe them both in 
{trength and quantity as he finds his ſtomach will bear 
it. It muſt be uſed for a conſiderable time. I have 
known ſome take it for many months, and have been 
told of others who had uſed it for ſeveral years, be- 
fore they were ſenſible of any benefit, but who, never- 
theleſs, were cured by it at length. v 


Tae Leyrosy,' which was ſo common in this 
country long ago, ſeems to have been near a kin t9 
the ſcurvy. Perhaps its appearing ſo ſeldom now, 
may be owing to the inhabitants of Britain eating 
more vegetable food than formerly, living more 
upon tea and other diluting dict, uſing leſs ſalted 
meat, being more cleanly, better lodged and clothed, 
&c.—For the cure of this diſeaſe we would recom- 


mend the ſame courſe of diet and medicine as in the 
ſcurvy. 
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Tris diſeafe chiefly affects the glands, eſpecially 
thoſe of the neck. Children and young perſons of a 
ſedentary life are very ſubje& to it. It is one of 
thoſe diſeaſes which may be removed by proper regi- 
men, but ſeldom yields to medicine. The inhabi- 


tants of cold, damp, marſhy countries are molt liable 
to the ſcrophula. 
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CAUSES. This diſeaſe may proceed from 
a hereditary taint, from a ſcrophulous nurſe, &c. 
Children who have the misfortune to be born of fickly 
parents, whoſe conſtitutions have been greatly injured 
by the pox, or other chronic diſeaſes, are apt to be 
affected with the ſcrophula. It may likewiſe proceed 
from ſuch diſeaſes as weaken the habit or vitiate the 
humours, as the ſmall-pox, meaſles, &c. External 
injuries, as blows, bruiſes, and the like, ſometimes 
produce ſcrophulous ulcers ; but we have reaſon to 
believe, when this happens, that there has been a 
prediſpoſition in the habit to this diſeaſe. In ſhort, 
whatever tends to vitiate the humours or relax the 
ſolids, paves the way to the ſcrophula; as the want 
of proper exerciſe, too much heat or cold, confined 
air, unwholeſome food, bad water, the long uſe of 
poor, weak, watery aliments, the negle& of clean- 
lineſs, &c. Nothing tends more to induce this diſ- 
eaſe in children than allowing them to continue long 
wet. 


SYMPTOMS. At firſt ſmall knots appear 
under the chin or behind the ears, which gradually 
increaſe in number and ſize, till they form one large 
hard rumor. This often continues for a long time 
without breaking, and when it does break, it only 
diſcharges a thin ſanies or watery humour. Other 
parts of the body are likewiſe liable to its attack, as 
the arm-pits, groins, feet, hands, eyes, breaſts, &c. 
Nor are the internal parts exempt from it. It often 
affects the lungs, liver, or ſpleen; and I have fre- 
quently ſeen the glands of the myſentery greatly en- 
larged by it. | 
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Tas obſtinate ulcers which break out upon the 
feet and hands with ſwelling, and little or no redneſs, 
are of the ſcrophulous kind. They ſeldom diſcharge 
good matter, and are exceeding difficult to cure. 
The white fwellings of the joints ſeem likewiſe to be 
of this kind. They are with difficulty brought to a 
ſuppuration, and when opened they only diſcharge a 
thin ichor. There is not a more*general ſymptom of 
the ſcrophula than a ſwelling of the upper lip and 
noſe. 

REGIMEN. —— As this diſeaſe proceeds, in a 
great meaſure, from relaxation, the diet ought to be 
generous and nouriſhing, bur at the ſame time light 
and eaſy of digeſtion , as well fermented bread, made 
of ſound grain, the fleſh and broth of young animals, 
with now and then a glaſs of generous wine, or 
good ale. The air ought ro be open, dry, and not 
too cold, and the patient ſhould take as much exer- 
ciſe as he can bear. This is of the utmoſt import- 
ance, Children who have enough of exerciſe are 
feldom troubled with the ſcrophula. 


MEDICINE.——The vulgar are remarkably 
credulous with regard to the cure of the ſcrophula, 
many of them believing in the virtue of the royal 
* touch, that of the ſeventh ſon, &c. The truth is, 
we know but little either of the nature or cure of 
this diſeaſe, and where reaſon or medicines fail, ſu- 
perſtition always comes ia their place. Hence it is, 
that in diſeaſes which are the moſt difficult to under- 
ſtand, we generally hear of the greateſt number of 
miraculous cures being performed. Here, however, 
the deception is eafily accounted for. The ſcrophula, 
at a certain period of life, often cures of itſelf; and, 
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if the patient happens to be touched about this time, 
the cure is imputed to the touch, and not to Nature, 
who is really the phyſician. In the ſame way the in- 
ſignificant noſtrums of quacks and old women often 

gain applauſe when they deſerve none. 

THz is nothing more pernicious than the cuſtom 
of plying children in, the ſcrophula with ſtrong pur- 
gative medicines. People imagine, it proceeds from 
humours which muſt be purged off, without con- 
ſidering, that theſe purgatives increaſe the debility, 
and aggravate the diſeaſe. It has indeed been found 
that keeping the body gently open, for ſome time, 
efpecially with ſea-water, has a good effect; but this 
ſhould only be given in groſs habits, and in ſuch 
quantity as to procure one, or at moſt two ſtools 
every day. 

BaTHiNG in the ſalt water has likewife a very good 
effect, eſpecially in the warm ſeaſon. I have often 
known a courſe of bathing in ſak-water, and drinking 
it in ſuch quantities as to keep the body gently open, 
cure a ſcrophula, after many other medicines had been 
tried in vain. When ſalt-water cannot be obtained, 
the patient may be bathed in freſh-water, and his bo- 
dy kept open by ſmall quantities of ſalt and water, 
or ſome other mild purgative. 

Next to cold bathing and drinking the ſalt - water, 
we would recommend the Peruvian bark. The cold 
bath may be uſed in ſummer, and the bark in winter, 
To an adult half a dram of the bark in powder may 
be given, in a glaſs of red wine, four or five times 
a- day. Children, and ſuch as cannot take it in fub- 
ſtance, may uſe the decoction made in thegfollowing 


manner. 5 
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Boir an ounce of Peruvian bark and a dram of 
Winter's bark, both groſsly powdered, in an Engliſh 
quart of water to a pinc: towards the end half an 
ounce of ſliced liquorice-root, and a handful of rai- 
ſins may be added, which will both render the decoc- 
tion leſs diſagreeable, and make it take up more of 
the bark. The liquor muſt be ſtrained, and two, 
three, or four table-ſpoonfuls, according to the age 
of the patient, given three times a-day. 

Tae Moffat and Harrowgate waters, eſpecially 
the latter, are likewiſe very proper medicines in the 
ſcrophula. They ought not however to be drank in 
large quantities, but would be taken ſo as to keep 
the body gently open, and muſt be uſed for a con- 
ſiderable time. 


Taz hemlock may ſometimes bs uſed with advan- 
tage in the ſcrophula. Some lay it down as a general 
rule, that the ſea- water is moſt proper before there 
are any ſuppuration or ſymptoms of tabes; the Pe- 
ruvian bark, when there are running ſores, and a de- 
gree of hectic fever; and the hemlock in old in- 
veterate caſes, approaching to the ſchirrous or can- 
cerous ſtate. Either the extract or the freſh juice of 
this plant may be uſed. The doſe muſt be ſmall at 
firſt, and increaſed gradually as far as the ſtomach is 
able to bear it. 


ExTzRNAL applications are of little uſe. Before 
the tumour breaks, nothing ought to be applied to 
it, unleſs a piece of flannel, or ſomething to keep it 
warm. After it breaks, the fore may be dreſſed with 
ſome digeſtive ointment. What I have always found 
to anſwersbeſt, was the yellow baſilicon mixed with 
about a ſixth or eighth part of its weight of red 
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precipitate of mercury. The ſore may be dreſſed 
with this twice a day; and if it be very fungous, and 
does not digeſt well, a larger proportion of the pre- 
cipitate may be added. | 

Mevicints which mitigate this diſeaſe, though 
they do not cure it, are not to be deſpiſed. If rhe 
patient can be kept alive by any means till he arrives 
at the age of puberty, he has a great chance to get 
well; but if he docs not recover at this time, in all 
probability he never will. 
Tate is no malady which parents are ſo apt to 
communicate to their offspring as the ſcrophula, far 
which reaſon people ought to beware of marrying 
into families affected with this diſeaſe. 

Foa the means of preventing the ſcrophula, we 


ſhall refer the reader to the obſervations on nurſing, 
at the beginning of the book. 


OFTHE ITCH. 


THrouca this diſeaſe is commonly communicated 
by infection, yet it ſeldom prevails where due regard 
is paid to cleanlineſs, freſh air, and wholeſome diet. 
It generally appears in form of ſmall watery puſtules, 
firſt about the wriſts, or between the fingers; after- 
wards it affects the arms, legs, thighs, &c. Theſe 
puſtules are attended with an intolerable itching, eſpe- 
cially when the patient is warm a- bed, or fits by the 
fire. Sometimes indeed the ſkin is covered with large 
blotches or ſcabs, and at other times with a white 
ſcurf, or ſcaly eruption. This laſt is called the dry 
itch, and is the moſt difficult to cure. 


Tu 
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Taz itch is ſeldom a dangerous diſeaſe, unleſs 
when it is rendered ſo by negle&t or improper treat- 

ment. If it be ſuffered to continue too long, it may 
vitiate the whole maſs of humours; and, if it be ſud- 
denly drove in, without proper evacuations, it may 
occaſion fevers, inflammations of the viſcera, or other 
internal diſorders. 
Tux beſt medicine yet known for the itch is ſul- 
phur, which ought to be uſed both externally and in- 
ternally. The parts moſt affected may be rubbed 
with an ointment made of the flowers of ſulphur two 
ounces; crude ſal ammoniac finely powdered two 
drams; hog's lard, or butter, four ounces. If a 
ſcruple or half a dram of the eſſence of lemon be 
added, it will entirely take away the diſagreeable 
ſmell. About the bulk of a nutmeg of this may be 
rubbed upon the extremities, at bed-time, twice or 
thrice a-week. It is ſeldom neceſſary to rub the whole 
body; but when it is, it ought not to be done all at 
once, but by turns, as it is dangerous to ſtop too 
many pores at the ſame time. 

Berore the patient begins to uſe the ointment, he 
ought, if he be of a full habit, to bleed or take a purge, 
or two. It will likewiſe be proper, during the uſe of 
It, to take every night and morning as much of the 
flower of brimſtone and cream of tartar, in a little 
treaclz or new milk, as will keep the body gently 
open. He ſhould beware of catching cold, ſhould 
wear more clothes than uſual, and take every thing 
warm. The ſame clothes, the linen excepted, ought 
to be worn all the time of uſing the ointment ; and 
ſuch clothes as have been worn while the patiegt was 
under the diſeaſe, are not to be uſed again, unleſs 
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they have been fumigated with brimſtone and tho- 


roughly cleaned, otherwiſe they will communicate the 
infection anew. 


I never knew brimſtone, when uſed as directed 
above, fail to cure the itch ; and I have reaſon to be- 
lieve, that, if duly perliſted in, it never will fail 
but if it be only uſed once or twice, and cleanlineſs 
neglected, it is no wonder if the diſorder returns. 
The quantity of ointment mentioned above will gene- 
rally be ſufficient for the cure of one perſon ; but, if 
any ſymptoms of the diſeaſe ſhould appear again, the 
medicine may be repeated. It is both more ſafe and 
efficacious when perſiſted in for a conſiderable time, 
than when a large quantity is applied at once. 

PeoPLE ought to be extremely cautious leſt they 
take other eruptions for the itch ; as the ſtoppage of 
theſe may be attended with fatal conſequences. Many 
of the eruptive diſorders to which children are liable, 
have a near reſemblance to this diſeaſe ; and I have 
often known infants killed by being rubbed with 
greaſy ointments that made theſe eruptions ſtrike ſud- 
denly in, which Nature had thrown out to preſerve 
the patient's life, or prevent ſome other malady. 

Muca miſchief is likewiſe done by the uſe of mer- 
cury in this diſeaſe. Some perſons are ſo fool-hardy 
as to waſh the parts affected with a ſtrong ſolution of 
the corroſive ſublimate. Others uſe the mercurial 
ointment, without taking the leaſt care either to avoid 
cold, keep the body open, or obſerve a proper regi- 
men. The conſequences of ſuch conduct may be 
ealily gueſſed. I have known even the mercurial 
girdles produce tragical effects, and would adviſe 


every perſon, as he values his health, to beware how 
he 


OF THE ASTHMA. * 
he uſes them. Mercury ought never to be uſed as 
a medicine without the greateſt care. Ignorant peo- 


ple look upon theſe girdles as a kind of charm, with- 
out conſidering that the mercury enters the body, 

As ſulphur is both the moſt ſafe and efficacious me- 
dicine for the itch, we ſhall not recommend any other. 
Other medicines may be uſed by perſons of {kill, but 
are not to be ventured upon by the ignorant. 

Tuosx who would avoid this deteſtable diſeaſe 
ought to beware of infected perſons, to uſe wholeſome 
food, and to ſtudy univerſal cleanlineſs “. 


— 


CHAT. XI. 
OF THE ASTHMA. 


HE aſthma is a diſeaſe of the lungs, which ſel- 
| dom admits of a cure. Perſons in the decline 
of life are moſt liable to it. Ir is diſtinguiſhed into 
the moiſt and dry, or humoural and nervous, The 
former is attended with expectoration or ſpitting ; but 
in the latter the patient ſeldom ſpits, unleſs ſometimes 

a little tough phlegm by the mere force of coughing. 


The itch is now by cleanlineſs baniſhed from every genteel 
family in Britain, It ſtill however prevails among the poorer fort © 
of peaſants in Scotland, and among the manufacturers in England. 
Theſe are not only ſufficient to keep the ſeeds of the diſeaſe alive, 
but to ſpread the infection among others. It were to be wiſhed 
that ſome effectual method could be deviſed for extirpating it al- 
together. Several country clergymen have told me, that by get- 
ting ſuch as were infefted cured, ard ſtrongly recommendiag an 
attention to cleanlineſs, they have banitted the itch entitely out 
of their pariſhes, Why might not others do the ſame ? 


CAUSES, 
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CAUSES. - The aſthma is ſometimes heredi- 
tary. It may likewiſe proceed from a bad formation 
of the breaſt; the fumes of metals or minerals taken 
into the lungs; violent exerciſe, eſpecially running ; 
the obſtruction of cuſtomary evacuations, as the men- 
ſes, hæmorrhoids, &c. the tudden retroceſſion of the 
gout, or ſtriking in of eruptions, as the ſmall-pox, 
meaſles, &c. violent paſſions of the mind, as ſudden 
fear, or ſurpriſe. In a word, the diſeaſe may proceed 
from any cauſe that either impedes the circulation of 
the blood through the lungs, or prevents their being 
duly expanded by the air. 

SYMPTOMS. An aſthma is known by a 
quick laborious breathing, which is generally per- 
formed with a kind of wheezing noiſe. Sometimes 
the difficulty of breathing is fo great that the patient is 
obliged to keep in an erect poſture, otherwile he is in 
danger of being ſuffocated. A fit or paroxyſm of the 
aſthma generally happens after a perſon has been ex- 
poſed to cold eaſterly winds, or has been abroad in 
thick foggy weather, or has got wet, or continued 
long in a damp place under ground, &c. 

Tae paroxyſm is commonly uſhered in with lift- 
leſſneſs, want of ſleep, hoarſenefs, a cough, belching 
of wind, a ſenſe of heavineſs about the breaſt, and 
difficulty of breathing. To theſe ſucceed heat, fever, 
pain of the head, ſickneſs and nauſea, great oppreſſion 
of the breaſt, palpitation of the heart, a weak and 
ſometimes intermitting pulſe, an involuntary flow of 
tears, bilious vomitings, &c. All the ſymptoms grow 
worſe towards night; the patient is eaſier when up 
than in bed, and is very deſirous of cool air. 
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REGIMEN.——The food ought to be light, 

and of eaſy digeſtion, Boiled mears are to be pre- 
ferred to roaſted, and the fleſh of young animals to 
that of old. All windy food, and whatever is apt to 
ſwell in the ſtomach, 1s to be avoided. Light pud- 
dings, white broths, and ripe fruits baked, boiled, or 
roaſted, are proper. Strong liquors of all kinds, 
eſpecially malt liquor, is hurtful. The patient ſhould 
eat a very light tupper, or rather none at all, and 
ſhould never ſuffer himſelf to be long coſtive. His 
clothing ſhould be warm, elpecially in the wint-r- 
ſeaſon. As all diforders of the breaſt are much re- 
lieved by keeping the feet warm, and promoting the 
perſpiration, a flannel ſhirt or waiſtcoat, and thick 
ſhoes, will be of ſingular ſervice. 
Bur nothing is of fo great importance in the aſthma 
as pure and moderately warm air. Aſthmatic people 
can feldom bear either the cloſe heavy air of a large 
town, or the ſharp, keen atmoſphere of a bleak hilly 
country; a medium therefore between theſe is to be 
choſen. The air near a large town is often better 
than at a diſtance, provided the patient be removed 
ſo far as not to be affected by the ſmoke. Some aſth- 
matic patients indeed breathe eaſier in town than in 
the country; but this is ſeldom the cale, eſpecially in 
towns where much coal is burnt. Aſthmatic perſons 
who are obliged to be in town all day, ought, at leaſt, 
to ſleep out of it. Even this will often prove of great 
ſervice. Thoſe who can afford it ought to travel into 
a warmer climate. Many afthmatic perſons who can- 
not live in Britain, enjoy very good health in the ſouth 
of France, Portugal, Spain, or Italy. 
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Exz&c1st is likewiſe of very great importance in 
the aſthma, as it promotes the digeſtion, preparation 
of the blood, &c. The blood of aſthmatic perſons is 
ſeldom duly prepared, owing to the proper action of 
the lungs being impeded. For this reaſon ſuch peo- 
ple ought daily to take as much exerciſe, either on 
foot, horſeback, or in a carriage, as they can bear. 

MEDICINE.——Almoſt all that can be done 
by medicine in this diſeaſe, is to relieve the patient 
when ſeized with a violent fir. This indeed requires 
the greateſt expedition, as the diſeaſe ofren proves 
ſuddenly fatal. In the paroxyſm or fit, the body is 
generaily bound, a purging clyſter, with a ſolution 
of aſafœtida, ought therefore to be adminiſtered, and 
if there be occaſion, it may be repeated two or three 
times. The patient's feet and legs ought to be im- 
merſed in warm water, and afterwards rubbed with a 
warm hand, or dry cloth. Bleeding, unleſs extreme 
weakneſs or old age ſhould forbid it, is highly proper- 
If there be a violent ſpaſm about the breaſt or ſtomach, 
warm forgentations, or bladders filled with warm 
milk and water, may be applied to the part affected, 
and warm cataplaſms to the ſoles of the feet. The 
patient muſt drink freely of diluting liquors, and may 
take a tea-ſpoonful of the tincture of caſtor and of 
ſaffron mixed together, in a cup of valerian- tea, twice 
or thrice a- day. Sometimes a vomit has a very good 
effect, and ſnatches the patient, as it were, from the 
Jaws of death. This however will be more ſafe after 
other evacuations have been premiſed. A very ſtrong 
infuſion of roaſted coffee is ſaid to give caſe in an aſth- 
matic paroxyſm. 
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In the moiſt aſthma, ſuch things as promote ex- 
pectoration or ſpitting ought to be uſed ; as the ſyrup 
of ſquills, gum ammoniac, and ſuch like. A com- 
mon ſpoonful of the ſyrup or oxymel of ſquills, 
mixed with an equal quantity of cinnamon-water, 
may be taken three or four times through the day, 
and four or five pills, made of equal parts of aſa- 
fœtida and gum-ammoniac, at bed- time. 

Fox the convulſive or nervous afthma, antiſpaſ- 
modics and bracers are the moſt proper medicines. 
The patient may take a tea-ſpoonful of the paregoric 
elixir twice a- day. The Peruvian bark is likewiſe 
proper in this caſe. It may be taken in ſubſtance, or 
infuſed in wine. In ſhort, every thing that braces 
the nerves, or takes off fpaſm, may be of uſe in a 
nervous afthma. It is often relieved by the uſe of 
aſſes milk; I have likewiſe known cows milk drank 


warm in the morning have a very good effect in this 
caſe. | 


In every ſpecies of aſthma, ſetons and iſſues have 
a good effect; they may either be ſet in the back or 
ſide, and ſhould never be allowed to dry up. We 
ſhall here, once for all, obſerve, that not only in the 
aſthma, but in moſt chronic diſeaſes, iſſues are ex- 
- tremely proper. They are both a ſafe and efficacious 
remedy ; and though they do not always cure the dif. 
eaſe, yet they will often prolong the patient's life. 


L200 1: 


CHAP. XLI. 
OF THE APOPLEXY. 


HE apoplexy is a ſudden loſs of ſenſe and 

motion, wherein the patient is to all appear- 
ance dead; the heart and lungs however ſtill con- 
tinue to move. Though this diſeaſe proves often 
fatal, yet it may ſometimes be carried off by proper 
care. It chiefly attacks ſedentary perſons of a groſs 
habit, who ule a rich and plentiful diet, and indulge 
in ſtrong liquors. People in the decline of life are 
moſt ſubject to the apoplexy. It prevails moſt in 
winter, eſpecially in long rainy ſeaſons, and very low 
ſtates of the barometer. 

CAUSES.——The immediate cauſe of an apo- 
plexy is a compreſſion of the brain, occaſioned by an 
effuſion of blood, or a collection of watery kumours. 
The former is called a ſanguine, and the latter a ſerous 
apoplexy. It may be occaſioned by any thing that 
increaſes the circulation towards the brain, or pre- 
vents the return of the blood from the head ; as 
intenſe ſtudy ; violent paſſions *; viewing objects 
for a long time obliquely ; wearing any thing too 


® I knew a woman who in a violent fit of anger was ſeized with 
a ſanguine apoplexy. She at firſt complained of extreme pain, as 
if daggers had been thruſt through her head, as ſhe ex;reſfſed it. 
Afterwards ſhe became comatoſe, her pulſe ſunk very low, and 
was exceeding ſlow. By bleeding, bliſtering, and other evacu- 
ations, ſhe was kept alive for about a fortnight, When her head 
was opened, a large quantity of extravaſated blood was found in 


the left ventricle of the brain. 
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tight about the neck; a rich and luxurious diet; 
ſuppreſſion of urine z ſuffering the body to cool ſud- 
denly after having been greatly heated; continuing 
long in a warm bath; the exceſſive uſe of ſpiceries, 
or high-ſeaſoned food; exceſs of venery ; the ſudden _ 
ſtriking in of any eruption; ſuffering iſſues, ſetons, 
&c. ſuddenly to dry up, or the ſtoppage of any 
cuſtomary evacuation ; a mercurial ſalivation puſhed 
too far, or ſuddenly checked by cold ; wounds or 
bruiſes on the head; long expoſure to exceſſive cold; 
poiſonous exhalations, &c. 


SYMPTOMS, and method of cure. The 
uſual forerunners of an apoplexy are giddineſs, pain 
and ſwimming of the head; loſs of memory; drow- 
ſineſs; noiſe in the ears; the night- mare; a ſpon- 
taneous flux of tears, and laborious reſpiration. 
When perſons of an apople&ic make obſerve theſe 
ſymptoms, they have reaſon to fear the approach of 
a fit, and ſhould endeavour to prevent it by bleeding, 
a flender diet, and opening medicines. 

Is the ſanguine apoplexy, if the patient does not 
die ſuddenly, the countenance appears florid, the 
face is ſwelled or puffed up, and the blood-veſſels, 
eſpecially about the neck and temples, are turgid; 
the pulſe beats ſtrong ; the eyes are prominent and 
fixed, and the breathing 1s difficult, and performed 
with a ſnorting noiſe. The excrements and urine are 
often voided ſpontaneouſly, and the patient is ſome- 
times ſeized with a vomiting. 

lx this ſpecies of apoplexy every method muſt be 
taken to leſſen the force of the circulation towards the 
head. The patient ſhould be kept perfectly eaſy and 
cool, His head ſhould be raiſed pretty high, and his 
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feet ſuffered to hang down. His clothes ought to be 
looſened, eſpecially about the neck, and freſh air ad- 
mitted into his chamber. His garters ſhould be tied 
pretty tight, by which means the motion of the blood 
from the lower extremities will be retarded. As ſoon 
as the patient is placed in a proper poſture, he ſhould 
be bled freely in the neck or arm, and, if there be 
occaſion, the operation may be repeated in two or 
three hours. A laxative clyſter with plenty of ſweet 
oil, or freſh butter, and a large ſpoonful of common 
ſalt in it, may be adminiſtered every two hours; and 


bliſtering; plaſters applied betwixt the ſhoulders, and 
to the calves of the legs. 


As ſoon as the ſymptoms are a little abated, and 
the patient is able to ſwallow, he ought to drink freely 
of ſome diluting opening liquor, as a decoction of 
tamarinds and liquorice, cream-tartar-whey, or com- 
mon whey with cream of tartar diſſolved in it. Or 
he may take any cooling purge, as Glauber's falts, or 
manna diſſolved in an infuſion of ſenna, or the like. 
All ſpirits and other ſtrong liquors are to be avoided. 
Even volatile falts held to the noſe do miſchief. 
Vomits, for the ſame reaſon, ought not to be given, 


nor any thing that may increaſe the motion of the 
blood towards the head. 


Is the ſerous apoplexy, the Gone are nearly 
the ſame, only the pulſe is not ſo ſtrong, the coun- 
tenance is leſs florid, and the breathing 150 difficult. 
Bleeding is not ſo neceſſary here, as in the former 
caſe. It may however generally be performed once 
with ſafety and advantage, but ſhould not be re- 
peated. The patient ſhould be placed in the ſame 
poſture as directed above, and ſhould have bliſtering 
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plaſters applied, and receive opening clyfters in the 
ſame manner. Purges are here likewiſe neceſſary, 
and the patient may drink ſtrong balm tea. If he be 
inclined to ſweat, it ought to be promoted by drink- 
ing ſmall wine-whey, or an infuſion of carduus bene- 
dictus. A plentiful ſweat kept up for a conſiderable 
time, has often carried off a ſerous apoplexy. 

Wren apoplectic ſymptoms proceed from opium, 
or other narcotic ſubſtances taken into the ſtomach, 
vomits are neceſſary. The patient is generally re- 
lie ved as ſoon as he has diſcharged the poiſon in this 
way. 

Pezrsons of an apoplectic make, or thoſe who 
have been attacked by it, ought to uſe a very ſpare 
and ſlender diet, avoiding all ſtrong liquors, ſpiceries, 
and high-ſeaſoned food. They ought likewiſe to 
guard agaiaſt all violent paſſions, and to avoid the 
extremes of heat and cold. The head ſhould be 
ſhaved, and daily waſhed with cold water. The feet 
ought to be kept warm, and never ſuffered to con- 
tinue long wet. The body mult be kept open either 
by food or medicine, and a little blood may be let 
every ſpring and fall. Exerciſe ſhout! by no means 
be neglected; but it ought to be taken in moderation. 
Nothing has a more happy effect in preventiag an 
apoplexy than perpetual iſſues or ſctons; great care 
however muſt be taken not to ſuffer them to dry up, 
without opening others in their ſtead, A poplectic 
perſons ought never to go to reſt with a full ſtomach, 
or to lie wich their heads low, or wear any thing too 
tight about their necks. 
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CHAP. XLII. 


OF COSTIVENESS, AND OTHER 
AFFECTIONS OF THE STOMACH 
AND BOWELS. 


E do not here mean to treat of thoſe aſtric- 

tions of the bowels which are the ſymptoms 
of diſeaſes, as of the colic, the iliac paſſion, &c. but 
only to take notice of that infrequency of ſtools which 
ſometimes happens, and which in ſome particular 
conſtitutions may occaſion diſeaſes, 

CosTiveness may proceed from an exceſſive heat 
of the liver; drinking rough red wines, or other 
aſtringent liquors z too much exerciſe, eſpecially on 
horſeback : It may likewiſe proceed from a long uſe 
of cold infipid food, which does not ſufficiently ſti- 
mulate the inteſtines. Sometimes it is owing to the 
bile not deſcending to the inteſtines, as in the jaun- 
dice; and at other times it proceeds from diſeaſes of 
the inteſtines themſelves, as a pally, ſpaſms, tumors, 
a cold dry ſtate of the inteſtines, &c. 

Exces$1ve coſtiveneſs is apt to occaſion pains of 
the head, vomiting, colics, and other complaints of 
the bowels. It is peculiarly hurtful to hy pochondriac 
and hyſteric perſons, as it generates wind and other 
grievous ſymptoms. 

PzrSoxs who are generally coſtive ſhould live 
upon a moiſtening and laxative diet, as roaſted or 
boiled apples, pears, ſtewed prunes, raiſins, gruels 
with currants, butter, honey, ſugar, and ſuch like. 
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Broths with ſpinage, leeks, and other ſoft pot-herbs, 
are likewiſe proper. Rye-bread, or that which is 
made of a mixture of wheat and rye together, ought 


to be cat. No perſon troubled with coſtiveneſs 
ſhould eat white bread alone, eſpecially that which is 


made of fine flower. The beſt bread for keeping the 
belly ſoluble is what in ſome parts of England they 
call meſlin. It is made of a mixture of wheat and 
rye, and is very agreeable to thoſe who are accuſtomed 
ro it. 


CosTIVENESS is increaſed by keeping the body too 
warm, and by every thing that promotes the perſpi- 
ration; as wearing flannel, lying too long a- bed, &c. 


Intenſe thought, and a ſedentary life, are likewiſe 


hurtful. All the ſecretions and excretions are pro- 
moted by moderate exerciſe without doors, and by a 
gay, cheerful, ſprightly temper of mind. 


Taz drink ſhould be of an opening quality. All“ 


ardent ſpirits, auſtere and aſtringent wines, as port, 
claret, &c. ought to be avoided, Malt-liquor that 
is fine, and of a moderate ſtrength, is very proper. 
Butter-milk, whey, and other watery liquors, are 
likewite proper, and may be drank in turns, as the 
patient's inclination directs. 

Tuosz who are troubled with coſtiveneſs ought, if 
poſſible, to remedy it by diet, as the conſtant uſe of 
medicines for that purpoſe is attended with many 
inconveniences, and often with bad conſequences “. 

I never 


The learned Dr. Arbuthnot adviſes thoſe who are troubled 
with coſtiveneſs to uſe animal o:is, as freſh batter, cream, marrow, 
fat broths, eſpecially thuſe made of the internal parts of animals, 
as the livers heart, midriff, &c. He likewiſe recommends the 
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I never knew any ene get into a habit of taking me. 
dicine for keeping the body open, who could leave 
it off. In time the cuſtom becomes neceſſary, and 
generally ends in a total relaxation of the bowels, 
indigeſtion, loſs of appetite, waſting of the ſtrength, 
and death. 

Waezn the body cannot be kept open without me- 
dicine, we would recommend gentle doſes of rhu- 
barb to be taken twice or thaice a-week. This is 
not near ſo injurious to the ſtomach as aloes, jalap, 
or the other draſtic purgatives ſo much in uſe. In- 
fuſions of ſenna and manna may likewiſe be taken, or 
half an ounce of ſoluble tartar diſſolved in water- 
gruel. About the ſize of a nutmeg of lenitive elec- 
tuary taken twice or thrice a-day, generally anſwers 
the purpole very well. 


expreſſed oils of mild vegetables, as olives, almonds, paſtaches, 
and the fruits themſelves ; all oily and mild fruits, as figs ; de- 
coctions of mealy vegetables; theſe lubricate the inteſtines; ſome 
ſaponaceous ſubſtances which ſtimulate gently, as honey, hydro- 
mel, or boiled honey and water, unrefined ſugar, &c. 

The Doctor obſerves, that ſuch lenitive ſubſtances are proper 
for perſons of dry atrabilarian conſtitutions, who are ſubject to 
aſtriction of the belly, and the piles, and will operate when 
ſtronger medicinal ſubſtances are ſometimes ineffectual; but that 
ſuch lenitive diet hurts thoſe whoſe bowels are weak and lax. He 
likewiſe obſerves, that all watery ſubſtances are lenitive, and that 
even common water, whey, four milk, and butter-milk have that 
effect ;—That new milk, eſpecially aſſes milk, ſtimulates ſtill 
more when it fours on the ſtomach ; and that whey turned ſour 
will purge ſtrongly ;— That moſt garden fruits are likewiſe laxa- 
tive ; and that ſome of them, as grapes, will throw ſuch as take 
them immoderately, into a cholera morbus, or incurable di- 
arrhæœa. . 
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WANT OF APPETITE. 


Tr1s may proceed from a foul ſtomach ; indi- 

geſtion; the want of free air and exerciſe; grief; 
fear; anxiety, or any of the depreſſing paſfions ; 
exceſſive heat; the uſe of ſtrong broths, fat meats, 
or any thing that palls the appetite, or is hard of di- 
geſtion ; the immoderate uſe of ſtrong liquors, tea, 
tobacco, opium, &c. 
Tut patient ought, if poſſible, to make choice of 
an open dry air; to take exerciſe daily on horſeback 
or in a carriage; to riſe betimes; and to avoid all 
intenſe thought, He ſhould uſe a diet of eaſy digeſ- 
tion; and ſhould avoid exceſſive heat and great fa- 
tigue. | 

If want of appetite proceeds from errors in diet, 
or any other part of the patient's regimen, it ought 
to be changed. If nauſea and reachings ſhew that the 
ſtomach is loaded with erudities, a vomit will be of 
ſervice. After this a gentle purge or two of rhubarb, 
or of any of the bitter purging ſalts, may be taken. 
The patient ought next to uſe an infuſion in wine of 
ſome of the ſtomachic bitters. Though gentle eva- 
cuations be neceſſary, yet ſtrong purges and vomits 
are to be avoided, as they weaken the ſtomach, and 

hurt digeſtion. | | 

EL1x1R of vitriol is an excellent medicine in moſt 
caſes of indigeſtion, weakneſs of the ſtomach, or 
want of appetite, Twenty or thirty drops of it may 
be taken twice or thrice a-day in a glaſs of wine or 
water. It may likewiſe be mixed with the tincture 
of the bark, two drams of the former to an ounce of 
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the latter, and a tea-ſpoonful of it taken in wine or 
water, as aboye. 


Tus chalybeate waters, if drank in moderation, 
are generally of conſiderable ſervice in this caſe. The 
falt-water has likewiſe good effects; but it muſt not 
be uſed too freely. The waters of Harrowgate, 
Scarborough, Moffat, and moſt other ſpaws in Bri- 
tain, may be uſed with advantage. We would adviſe 

all who are afflicted with indigeſtion and want of ap- 
petite, to repair to theſe places of public rendezvous. 

The very change of air, and the cheerful company, 

vill be of ſervice; not to mention the exerciſe, diſ- 
fipation, amuſements, &c. 


OF THE HEART-BURN. 


Wuar is commonly called the beart-burn, is not a 
diſeaſe of that organ, but an uneaſy ſenſation of heat 
or acrimony about the pit of the ſtomach, which is 
' ſometimes attended with anxiety, nauſea, and vomit- 

ing. 
Ir may proceed from debiiity of the ſtomach, in- 
digeſtion, bile, the abounding of an acid in the ſto- 
mach, &c. Perſons who are liable to this complaint 
ought to avoid ſtale liquors, acids, windy or greaſy 
aliments, and ſhould never uſe violent exerciſe ſoon 
after a plentiful meal, I know many perſons who 
never fail to have the heart. burn, if they ride ſoon 
after dinner, provided they have drank ale, wine, or 
any fermented liquor; but are never troubled with it 
when they have drunk rum or brandy and water 
. without any ſugar or acid. 
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Wu the heart-burn proceeds from debility of 
the ſtomach or indigeſtion, the patient ought to take 
a doſe or two of rhubarb; afterwards he may uſe 
infuſions of the Peruvian bark, or any other of the 
ſtomachic bitters, in wine or brandy. Exerciſe in 
the open air will likewiſe be of uſe, and every thing 
that promotes digeſtion. 


Wren bilious humours occaſion the heart-burn, a 
tea-ſpoonful of the ſweet ſpirit of nitre in a glaſs of 
water, or a cup of tea, will generally give caſe, If 
it proceeds from the uſe of greaſy aliments, a dram 
of brandy or rum may be taken. 

Ir acidity or ſourneſs of the ſtomach occaſions the 
heart-burn, abſurbents are the proper med:cines. In 
this caſe an ounce of powdered chalk, half an ounce 
of fine ſugar, and a quarter of an ounce of gum- 
arabic, may be mixed in an Engliſh quart of water, 
and a tea-cupful of it taken as often as is neccfſary. 
Such as do not chuſe chalk may take a tea-ſpoonful 
of prepared oyſter-ſhells, or of the powder called 
crabs-eyes, in a glaſs of cinnamon or peppermint- 
water. But the ſafeſt and belt abſorbent is magne/ia 
alba. This not only acts as an abſorbent, but like- 
wiſe as a purgative; whereas chalk, and other ab- 
ſorbents of that kind, are apt to lie in the inteſtines, 

and occaſion obſtructions. This powder is not diſ- 
agreeable, and may be taken in a cup of tea, or a 
glaſs of mint-water. A large tea-ſpoonful is the 
uſual doſe; bur it may be taken in a much greater 
quantity when there is occaſion, 


Ir wind be the cauſe of this complaint, the moſt 
proper medicines are thoſe called carminatives; as 
aniſeeds, juniper- berries, ginger, cannella alba, car- 

6864 damom 
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damom ſeeds, &c. Theſe may either be chewed, or 
infuſed in ſpirits or wine. One of the ſafeſt medi- 
cines of this kind is the tincture made by infuſing an 
ounce of rhubarb, and a quarter of an ounce of the 
lefler cardamom ſeeds, in an Engliſh pint of brandy. 
After this has digeſted for two or three days, it 
ought to be ſtrained, and four ounces of white ſugar- 
candy added to it. It muſt ſtand to digeſt a ſecond 
time till the ſugar be diſſolved. A table-ſpoonful of 
it may be taken occaſionally for a doſe. 


I a4avs frequently known the heart-burn cured, 
particularly in pregnant women, by chewing green 
tea. 


C13 A FP... K 
OF NERVOUS DISEASES. 


F art diſeaſes incident to mankind, thoſe of 

the nervous kind are the moſt complicated and 
difficult to cure. A volume would not be ſufficient 
to point out their various appearances. They imitate 
almoſt every diſeaſe; and are ſeldom alike in two 
different perſons, or even in the ſame perſon at dif- 
ferent times. Proteus-like, they are continually 
changing ſhape; and upon every freſh attack, the 
patient thinks he feels ſymptoms which he never 
experienced before. Nor do they only affect the 
body; the mind likewiſe ſuffers, and is often thereby 
rendered extremely weak and peeviſh, The low 
ſpirits, timorouſneſs, melancholy, and fickleneſs of 
| temper, 
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temper, which generally attend nervous diſorders, 
induce many to believe, that they are entirely diſeaſes 
of the mind ; but this change of temper is rather a 
conſequence, than the cauſe of nervous diſeaſes. 

CAUSES.——Every thing that tends to relax or 
weaken the body, diſpoſes it to nervous diſeaſes, as 
indolence, exceſſive venery, drinking too much tea, 
or other weak watery liquors, frequent bleeding, 
purging, vomiting, &c. Whatever hurts the digeſ- 
tion, or prevents the proper aſſimilation of the ali- 
ment, has likewiſe this effect; as long faſting, ex- 
ceſs in eating or drinking, the uſe of windy, crude, 
or unwholeſome aliments, an unfavourable poſture of 
the body, &c. 

Nervous diſorders often proceed from intenſe 
application to ſtudy. Indeed few ſtudious perſons 
are entirely free from them. Nor is this at all to be 
wondered at ; intenſe thinking not only preys upon 
the ſpirits, but prevents the perſon from taking pro- 
per exerciſe, by which means the digeſtion is im- 
paired, the nouriſhment prevented, the ſolids relax- 
ed, and the whole maſs of humours vitiated. Grief 
and diſappointment likewiſe produce the ſame effects. 
I have known more nervous patients, who dated the 
. commencement of their diſorders from the loſs of a 
huſband, a favourite child, or from ſome diſappoint- 
ment in life, than from any other cauſe. In a-word, 
whatever weakens the body, or depreſſes the ſpirits, 
may occaſion nervous diſorders, as unwholeſome air, 
want of ſleep, great fatigue, dilagreeable — 
ſions, anxiety, vexation, &c. 

SYMPTOMS, We ſhall only aint 
of the moſt general ſymptoms of theſe diſorders, as 


it 
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it would be both an uſeleſs and impracticable taſk to 
point out the whole. They generally begin wich 
windy inflations or diſtentions of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines; the appetite and digeſtion are uſually bad ; 
yet ſometimes there is an uncommon craving -for 
food, and a quick digeſtion. The food often turns 
ſour on the ſtomach; and the patient is troubled with 
vomiting of clear water, tough phlegm, or a blackiſh- 
coloured liquor reſembling the grounds of coffee. 
Excruciating pains are often felt about the navel, at- 
tended with a rumbling or murmuring noiſe in the 
bowels. The belly is ſometimes looſe, but more 
commonly bound, which occaſions a retention of 
wind and great uncaſineſs. 

Tus urine is ſometimes in ſmall quantity, at other 
times very copious and quite clear. There is a great 
ſtraitneſs of the breaſt, with difficulty of breathing 3 
violent palpitations of the heart; ſudden duſhings of 
heat in various parts of the body; at other times a 
ſenſe of cold, as if water were poured on them; fly- 
ing pains in the arms and limbs; pains in the back 
and belly, reſembling thoſe occaſioned by gravel; 
the pulſe very variable, ſometimes uncommonly (low, 
and at other times very quick ; yawning, the hiccup, 
frequent ſighings and a ſenſe of ſuffocation, as if from 
a ball or lump in the throat; alternate fits of crying 
and convullive laughing; the ſleep is unſound and 
' ſeldom refreſhing; and the patient is often troubled 

with the night-mare. | 
As the diſeaſe increaſes, the patient is moleſted 
with head-achs, cramps, and fixed pains in various 
parts of the body ; the eyes are clouded, and aften 
| affected with pain and dryneſs ; there is a noiſe in the 
cars, 
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ears, and often a'dulneſs of hearing; in ſhort, the 
whole animal functions are impaired: The mind is 
diſturbed on the moſt trivial occaſions, and is hurried 
into tne molt perverſe commotions, inquietudes, ter- 
ror, ſadneſs, anger, diffidence, &c. The patient is 
apt to entertain wild imaginations, and extravagant 
fancies z the memory becomes weak, and the judg- 
ment fails. 
NoTnins is more characteriſtic of this diſeaſe than 
a conſtant dread of death. This renders theſe unhappy 
perſons who labour under it peeviſh, fickle, impatient, 
and apt to run from one phyſician to another; 
which is one reaſon why they ſeldom reap any benefit 
from medicine, as they have not ſufficient reſolution 
to perſiſt in any one courſe till it has time to produce 
its proper effects. They are likewiſe apt to imagine 
that they labour under diſeaſes from which they are 
quite free, and are very angry it any one attempts to 
ſet them right, or laugh them out of their ridiculous 
notions. 


REGIMEN. Perſons afflicted with nervous 
diſeaſes ought never to faſt long. Their food ſhould 
be ſolid and nouriſhing, but of eaſy digeſtion. Fat 
meats, and heavy ſauces, are hurtful. All exceſs 
ſhould be carefully avoided. They ought never to 
eat more at a time than they can eaſily digeſt : but if 
they feel themſelves weak and faint between meals, 
they ought to eat a bit of bread, and drink a glaſs of 
wine. Heavy ſuppers are to be avoided. I hough 
wine in exceſs enfeebles the body, and impairs the 
faculties of the mind, yet taken in moderation,” it 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and - promotes digeſtiqn. 
Wine and water is a very proper drink at meals: but 
if 
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if wine ſours on the ſtomach, or the patient is much 
troubled with wind, brandy and water will anſwer 
better. Every thing that is windy, or hard of digeſ- 
tion, muſt be avoided. All weak and warm liquors 
are hurtful, as tea, coffee, punch, &c. People may 
find a temporary relief in the uſe of theſe, but they 
always increaſe the malady, as they weaken the 
ſtomack and hurt digeſtion. Above all things, 
drams are to be avoided. Whatever immediate eaſe 
the patient may feel from the uſe of ardent ſpirits, 
they are ſure to aggravate the malady, and prove 
certain poiſons at laſt, Theſe cautions are the more 
neceſſary, as moſt nervous people are peculiarly fond 
of tea and ardent ſpirits; to the uſe of which many 
of them fall a victim, 


ExEzrcisE in nervous diſorders is ſuperior to all 
medicines. Riding on horſeback is generally eſteemed 
the beſt, as it gives motion to the whole body, with- 
out fatiguing it. I have known ſome patients, how- 
ever, with whom walking agreed better, and others 
who were moſt benefited by riding in a carriage. 
Every one ought to uſe that which he finds moſt be- 
neficial. Long ſea-voyages have an excellent effect; 
and to thoſe who can afford to take them, and have 
ſufficient reſolution, we would by all means recom- 
mend this courſe, Even change of place, and the 
ſight of new objects, by diverting the mind, have a 
great tendency to remove thele complaints. For this 
reaſon a long journey, or a voyage, is of much more 
advantage than riding ſhort journeys near home. 

A coor and dry air is proper, as it braces and 
invigorates the whole body. Nothing tends more to 
relax and enervate than hot air, eſpecially that which 

18 
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is rendered ſo by great fires, or ſtoves in ſmall apart- 
ments. But when the ſtomach or bowels are weak, 
the body ought to be well guarded againſt cold, 
eſpecially in winter, by wearing a thin flannel waiſt- 
coat next the (kin. This will keep up an equal per- 
ſpiration, and defend the alimentary canal from many 
impreſſions, to which it would otherwiſe be ſubject, 
upon every ſudden change from warm to cold wea- 
ther. Rubbing the body frequently with a fleſh- 
bruſh, or a coarſe linen cloth, is likewiſe beneficial, 
as it promotes the circulation, perſpiration, &c. 
Perſons who Have weak nerves ought to riſe early, 
and take exerciſe before breakfaſt, as lying too long 
a- bed cannot fail to relax the ſolids, They ought 
likewiſe to be diverted, and to be kept as eaſy and 
cheerful as poſſible; as nothing hurts the nervous 
ſyſtem, or weakens the digeſtive powers more than 
fear, grief, or anxiety. 

MEDICINES. Though nervous diſeaſes are 
ſeldom radically cured, yet their ſymptoms may 
ſometimes be alleviated, and the patient's life ren- 
dered, at leaſt, more comfortable, by proper medi- 
cines. 

Wren the patient is coſtive, he ought to take 
a little rhubarb, or ſome other mild purgative, and 
© ſhould never ſuffer his body to be long bound. All 
ſtrong and violent purgatives are however to be 
avoided, as aloes, jalap, &c. I have generally ſren 
an infuſion of ſenna and rhubarb in brandy anſwer 
very well. This may be made of any ftrength, and 
taken in ſuch quantity as the patient finds neceſſary. 
When digeſtion is bad, or the ſtomach relaxed and 
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weak, the following infuſion of Peruvian bark and 
other bitters may be uſed with advantage. 

Take of Peruvian bark an ounce, gentian-root, 
orange-peel and coriander-feed, of each half an ounce; 
let theſe ingredients be all bruiſed in a mortar, and 
infuſed in a bottle of brandy or whiſky, for the ſpace 
of five or ſix days. A table-ſpoonful of the ſtrained 
liquor may be taken in half a glaſs of water an hour 
betore breaktaſt, dinner and ſupper. 


Few things tend more to ſtrengthen the nervous 
ſyſtem than cold bathing. This practice, it duly 
perſiſted in, will produce very extraordinary effects; 
but when the liver or other viſcera are obſt ructed, or 
otherwiſe unſound, the cold bath is improper. It is 
therefore to be uſed with very great caution. The 
moſt proper ſeaſons for it are ſummer and autumn. 
It will be ſufficient, eſpecially for perſons of a ſpare 
habit, to go into the cold bath three or four times 
a week. If the patient be weakened by it, or feels 
chilly tor a long time after coming out, it is im- 
proper. 

In patients afflicted with wind, I have always 
obſerved the greateſt benefit from the acid elixir 
of vitriol. It may be taken in the quantity of 
fifteen, twenty, or thirty drops, twice or thrice 
a-day in a glaſs of water. This both expels 
wind, ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and promotes di- 
geſtion. | 

Oe1aT:s are generally extolled in theſe maladies ; 
but as they only palliate the ſymptoms, and gene- 
rally afterwards increaſe the diſeaſe, we would ad- 
viſe people to. be extremely ſparing in the uſe 

of 
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of them, leſt habit render them at laſt abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary. 

Ir would be an eaſy matter to enumerate many 
medicines which have been extolled for relieving ner - 
vous diſorders; but whoever wiſhes for a thorough 
cure muſt expect it from regimen alone; we ſhall 
therefore omit mentioning more medicines, and again 
recommend the ſtricteſt attention to pitT, AIR, EXER+ 
C1SE, and AMUSEMENTS, 


OF MELANCHOLY. 


MELANCHOLY is that ſtate of alienation or weak- 
neſs of mind which renders people incapable of en- 
joying the pleaſures, or performing the duties of life. 
It is a degree of inſanity, and often terminates in ab- 
ſolute madneſs. 


CAUSES.——lIr may proceed from a hereditary 
diſpoſition ; intenſe thinking, eſpecially where the 
mind is long occupied about one object ; violent 
paſſions or affections of the mind, as love, fear, joy, 
grief, over-weening pride, and ſuch like. It may 
alſo be occaſioned by exceſſive venery ; narcotic or 
ſtupefactive poiſons ; a ſedentary life; ſolitude ; the 
ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary evacuations; acute fevers, 
or other diſeaſes. Violent anger will change melan- 
choly into madneſs ; and exceſſive cold, eſpecially of 
the lower extremities, will force the blood into the 
brain, and produce all the ſymptoms of madneſs. 
It may likewiſe proceed from the uſe of aliment that 
is hard of digeſtion, or which cannot be eaſily aſſimi- 

lated; 
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lated ; from a callous ſtate of the integuments of the 
brain, or a dryneſs of the brain itſelf, To all which 
we may add gloomy or miſtaken notions of reli- 
gion. 


SYMPTOMS,——When perſons begin to be 
melancholy they are timorous ; watchful; fond of 
folitude ; fretful ; fickle; captious and inquiſitive; 
folicitous about trifles; ſomerimes niggardly, and at 
other times prodigal. The belly is generally bound; 
the urine thin, and in ſmall quantity; the ſtomach _ 
and bowels inflated with wind; the complexion pale; 
the pulſe flow and weak. The functions of the 
mind are alſo greatly perverted, in ſo much that 
the patient often imagines himſelf dead, or changed 
into ſome other animal. Some have imagined their 
bodies were made of glaſs, or other brittle ſubſtances, 
and were afraid to move leſt they ſhould be broken 
to pieces. The unhappy patient, in this caſe, unleſs 


carefully watched, 1s apt to put an end to his own 
miſerable life. 


Waen the diſeaſc is owing to an obſtruction of cuſ- 
tamary evacuations, or any bodily diſorder, it is eaſter 
cured than when it proceeds from affections of the 
mind, or an hereditary taint. A diſcharge of blood 
from the noſe, looſeneſs, ſcabby eruptions, the bleeding 
piles, or the men/es, ſometimes carry off this diſeaſe. 

REGIMEN. —— The diet ought to conſiſt chiefly 
of vegetables of a cooling and opening quality. Ani- 
mal food, eſpecially ſalted or ſmoke-dried fiſh or fleſh, 
ought to be avoided. All kinds of ſhell-fiſh are bad. 
Aliments prepared with onions, garlic, or any thing 
that generates thick blood, are likewiſe improper. All 

kind 
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kind of fruits that are wholeſome may be eat with ad- 
vantage. Boerhaave gives an inſtance of a patient 
who, by a long uſe of whey, water, and garden, fruit, 
recovered, after having evacuated a great quantity of 
black-coloured matter. 

STRONG liquors of every kind ought to be avoided 
as poiſon. The molt proper drink is water, whey, or 
very ſmall beer. Tea and coffee are improper. If 
honey agrees with the patient, it may be ate freely, or 
his drink may be ſweetened with it. Infuſions of 
balm-leaves, penny-royal, the roots of wild valerian, 
or the flowers of the lime-tree, may be drank freely, 
either by themſelves, or ſweetened with honey, as the 
patient ſhall chuſe. 

Tut patient ought to take as much exerciſe in the 
open air as he can bear. This helps to diſſolve the 
viſcid humours, it removes obſtructions, promotes the 
perſpiration, and all the other ſecretions. Every kind 
of madnels is attended with a diminiſhed perſpiration; 
all means ought therefore to be uſed to promote that 

neceſſary and ſalutary diſcharge. Nothing can have 
a more direct tendency to increaſe the diſeaſe than 
confining the patient to a cloſe apartment. Were he 
forced to ride or walk a certain number of miles every 
day, it would tend greatly to alleviate his diſorder : 
but it would have till a better effect, if he were obliged 
to labour a piece of ground. By digging, hoeing, 
Planting, ſowing, &c. both the body and mind would 
be exerciſed. A long journey, or a voyage, eſpecially 
towards a warmer chmate, with agreeable companions, 
has often very happy effects. A plan of this kind, 


with a ſtrict attention to diet, is a much more 90 
H h method 
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method of curing, than confining the patient within 
doors and plying him with medicines. 

MEDICINE. In the cure of this diſeaſe par- 
ticular attention muſt be paid to the mind, When 
the patient is in a low ſtate, his mind ought to be 
ſoothed and diverted with variety of amuſements, as 
entertaining ſtories, paſtimes, muſic, &c. This ſeems 
to have been the method of curing melancholy among 
the Jews, as we learn from the ſtory of King Saul; 
and indeed it is a very rational one. Nothing can 
remove diſeaſes of the mind ſo effectually as applica- 
tions to the mind itſelf, the moſt efficacious of which 
is mulic. The patient's company ought likewiſe to 
conſiſt of ſuch perſons as are agreeable to him. Peo- 
ple in this ſtate are apt to conceive unaccountable 
averſions againſt particular perſons; and the very fight 
of ſuch perſons is ſufficient to diſtract their minds, and 
throw them into the utmoſt perturbation. 

Wauen the patient is high, evacuations are neceſ- 
ſary. In this cate he muſt be bled, and have his 
belly kept open by purging medicines, as manna, 
rhubarb, cream of tartar, or the ſoluble tartar. I 
have ſeen che laſt have very happy effects. It may be 
taken in the doſe of half an ounce, diſſolved in water- 
gruecl, every day, for ſundry weeks, or even for 
months, if neceſſary. More or leſs may be given ac- 
cording as it operates. Vomits have likewiſe a good 
effect; but they mult be pretty ſtrong, otherwile they 
will not operate. 

WrAaTEVER increaſes the evacuation of urine or 
protnotes perſpiration, has a tendency to remove this 
diſeaſe. Both thele ſecretions may be promoted by 


the 
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the uſe of nitre and vinegar. Half a dram of puri- 


Sed nitre may be given three or four times a- day in 
any way that is moſt agreeable to the patient; and an 
ounce and an half of diſtilled vinegar may be daily 
mixed with his drink. Dr. Locker ſeems to think 
vinegar the beſt medicine that can be given in this 
diſeaſe. 

Caup nig and muſk have likewiſe been uſed in 
this caſe with advantage. Ten or twelve grains of 
camphire may be rubbed in a mortar with half a dram 
of nitre, and taken twice a-day, or oftener, if the ſto- 
mach will bear it. If it will not fit upon the ſtomach 
in this form, it may be made into pills with gum aſa- 
fœtida and Ruſſian caſtor, and taken in the quantity 
above directed. If muſk is to be adminiſtered, a 
ſcruple or twenty-five grains of it may be made into a 
bolus with a little honey or common ſyrup, and taken 
twice or thrice a- day. We do not mean that all theſe 
medicines ſhould be adminiſtered at once; but which- 
ever of them is given, muſt be duly perſiſted in, and 
where one fails another may be tried. 


As it is very difficult to induce patients in this diſ- 
eaſe to take medicines, we ſhall mention a few out- 
ward applications which ſometimes do good ; the 
principle of theſe are iſſues, ſetons, and warm bathing. 
Iſſues may be made in any part of the body, but they 
generally have the beſt effect near the ſpine. The 
diſcharge from theſe may be greatly promoted by 
dreſſing them with the mild bliſtering ointment, and 
keeping what are commonly called the orrice peaſe in 
them. The moſt proper place for a ſeton is between 
the ſhoulder-blades; and it ought to be placed up- 
wards and downwards, or in the direction of the ſpine. 
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Tur pally is a loſs or diminution of ſenſe or motion, 
or of both, in one or more parts of the body. Ct 
all the affections called nervous, this is the moſt ſud- 
denly fatal. It is more or leſs dangerous, according 
to the importance of the part affected. A pally of 
the heart, lungs, or any part neceſſary for life, is 
mortal. When it affects the ſtomach, the inteſtines, 
or the bladder, it is highly dangerous. If the face 
be affected, the caſe is bad, as it ſhews that the diſ- 
eaſe proceeds from the brain. Whea the part affect- 
ed feels cold, is inſenſible, or waſtes away, or when 
the judgment and memory begin to fail, there is 
{mall hopes of a cure. 

CAUSES.——The immediate cauſe of pally is 
any thing that prevents the regular exertion of the 
nervous power upon any particular muſcle or part of 


the body. The occaſional and prediſpoſing cauſes are 


various, as drunkenneſs ; wounds of the brain, or 
ſpinal marrow; preſſure upon the brain or nerves; very 
cold or damp air ; the ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary eva- 
cuations ; ſudden fear; want of exerciſe ; or what- 
ever greatly relaxes the ſyſtem, as drinking much 
tea“, or coffee, &c. The pally may likewiſe pro- 
ceed from wounds of the nerves themſelves, from 

„Many people imagine, that tea has no tendency to hurt the 
nerves, and that drinking the ſame quantity of warm water would 
be equally pernicious. This however ſeems to be a miſtake. Many 
perſons drink three or four cups of warm milk and water daily» 
without feeling any bad conſequences ; yet the ſame quantity of 
tea will make their hands ſhake for twenty-four hours. That tea 


affects the nerves is likewiſe evident from its preventing fleep, oc- 
caſioning giddineſ(s, dimneſs of the fight, ſickneſs, &c. 
the 
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the poiſonous fumes of metals or minerals, as mer- 
cury, lead, arſenic, &c. 

In young perſons of a full habit, the pally muſt be 
treated in the ſame manner as the ſanguine apoplexy. 
The patient muſt be bled, bliſtered, and have his 
body opened by ſharp clyſters or purgative medicines. 
But, in old age, or when the diſeaſe proceeds from 
reJaxation or debility, which is generally the caſe, a 
quite contrary courſe muſt be purſued, The diet muſt 
be warm and attenuating, conſiſting chiefly of ſpicy 
and aromatic vegetab!es, as muſtard, horſe-radiſh, &c. 
The drink may be generous wine, muſtard whey, or 
brandy and water. Friction with the fieſh-bruſh, or 
a warm hand, 1s extremely proper, eſpecially on the 
parts affected. Bliſtering plaſters may likewiſe be 
applied to the affected parts with advantage. When 
this cannot be done, they may be rubbed with the 
volatile liniment, or the nerve ointment of the Edin- 
burgh diſpenſatory. One of the beſt external appli- 
cations is electricity. The ſhocks thould be received 
on the part affected ; and they ought daily to be re- 
peated for ſeveral weeks. 

Voutrs are very beneficial in this kind of palſy, 
and ought to be frequently adminiſtered. Cæphalic 
_ ſnuff, or any thing that makes the patient ſneeze, is 
likewiſe of uſe. Some pretend to have found great 
benefic from rubbing the parts affected, with nettles 
but this does not ſeem to be any way preferable to 
bliſtering. If the tongue be affected, the patient may 
gargle his mouth frequently with brandy and muſtard: 
or he may hold a bit of ſugar in his mouth wet with 
the palſy- drops or compound ſpirits of lavender. The 
wild valerian-root 1s a very proper medicine in this 

Hh 3 caſe, 
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caſe. It may either be taken in an infuſion with ſages 
leaves, or half a dram of it in powder may be given 
in a glais of wine three times a-day. If the patient 
cannot ule the valerian, he may take of ſal volatile 
oleoſum, compound ſpirits of lavender, and tincture 
of caſtor, each half an ounce; mix theſe together, 
and take forty or fifty drops in a glaſs of wine, three 
or four times a-day. A table-ſpoonful of muſtard- 
ſeed raken frequently is a very good medicine. The 
patient ought likewiſe ro chew cinnamon bark, gin- 
ger, or other warm ſpiceries. 

Exkacis E is of the utmoſt importance in the pally; 
but the patient muſt beware of cold, damp, and moiſt 
air. He ought to wear flannel next his ſkin; and, 
if poſſible, ſhould remove into a warmer climate. 


OF THE EPILEPSY, oa FALLING 
SICKNESS 


Taz epilepſy is a ſudden deprivation of all the 
ſenſes, wherein the patient falls ſuddenly down, and 
is affected with violent convullive motions. Children, 
eſpecially thoſe who are delicately brought up, are 
moſt ſubject to it. It more frequently attacks men 
than women, and is very difficult to cure. When the 
epilepſy attacks children, there is reaſon to hope it 
may go off about the time of puberty. When it at- 
tacks any perſon after twenty years of age, the eure 
is difficult; but when after forty, a cure is hardly to 
be expected. If the fit continues only for a ſhort 
ſpace, and returns ſeldom, there is reaſon to hope; 
but if it continues long and returns frequently, the 
proſpect is bad. It is a very unfavourable ſymptom 
when the patient 1s ſeized with the fits in his ſleep. 

CAUSES, 
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CAUSES.——The epilepſy is ſometimes heredi- 
tary. It may likewiſe proceed from frights of the 
mother when with child; from blows, bruifes, or 
wounds on the head; a collection of water, blood, or 
ſerous humours in the brain; a polypus; tumours or 
concretions within the ſkull ; exceſſive drinking; in- 
tenſe ſtudy; exceſs of venery; worms; teething z 
ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary evacuations ; too great emp- 
tineſs or repletion; violent paſſions or affections of the 
mind, as fear, joy, &c. hyſteric affections; contagion 
received into the body, as the infection of the ſmall- 
pox, mealles, &c. 


SYMPTOMS. An epileptic fit is generally 
preceded by unuſual wrarineſs; pain of the head; 
dulneſs; giddineſs; noiſe in the ears; dimneſs of 
ſight ; palpitation of the heart; diſturbed ſleep; dif- 
ficult breathing; the bowels are inflated with wind; 
the urine is in great quantity but thin; the com- 
plexion is pale; the extremities are cold, and the pa- 


| tient often feels as it were a ſtream of cold air aſcend- 
ing towards his head. 


Ix the fit, the patient generally makes an unuſual 
noiſe; his thumbs are drawn in towards the palms of 
the hands; his eyes are diſtorted; he ſtarts, and foams 
at the mouth; his extremities are bent or twiſted va- 

rious ways; he often diſcharges his feed, urine, and 
fœces involuntarily ; and is quite deſtitute of all ſenſe - 
and reaſon, After the fit is over, his ſenſes gradually 
return, and he complains of a kind of ſtupor, weart- 
neſs, and pain of his head; but has no remembrance 


of what happened to him during the fir, 
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Tux fits are ſometimes excited by violent affections 
of the mind, a debauch of liquor, exceſſive heat, cold, 
or the like. | 

Tuis diſeaſe, from the difficulty of inveſtigating 
its cauſes, and its ſtrange {ymptoms, was formerly 
attributed to the wrath of the gods, or the agency of 
evil ſpirits. In modern times it has often, by the 
vulgar, been imputed to witchcraft or faſcination. It 
depends however as much upon natural cauſes as any 
other malady ; and its cure may often be effected by 
perſiſting in the uſe of proper means. 

REGIM EN. Epileptic patients ought, if poſ- 
ſible, to breathe a pure and free air. Their diet 
ſhould be light but nouriſhing. They ought to drink 
nothing ſtrong, to avoid {wines fleſh, water-fowl, and 
likewiſe all windy and oily vegetables, as cabbage, 
nuts, &c. They ought to keep themſelves cheerful, 
caretully guarding againſt all violent paſſions, as 
anger, tear, exceſſive joy, and the like. 

Exkkclsz is likewiſe of great uſe; but the patient 
muſt be careful to avoid all extremes either of heat or 
cold, all dangerous ſituations, as ſtanding upon pre- 
cipices, riding deep waters, and ſuch like; as any 
thing that makes him giddy, is apt to occaſion a fit. 

MEDICINE.——The intentions of cure muſt 
vary according to the cauſe of the diſeaſe. If the pa- 
tient be of a ſanguine temperament, and there be rea- 
fon to fear an obſtruction in the brain, bleeding and 
other evacuations will be neceſſary. When the diſeaſe 
is occalioned by the ſtoppage of cuſtomary evacua- 
tions, theſe, if poſſible, muſt be reſtored ; if this can- 
not be done, others may be ſubſtituted in their place. 

| Iſſues 
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Iſſues or ſetons, in this caſe, have often a very good 
effect. When there is reaſon to believe that the diſeaſe 
proceeds from worms, proper medicines mult be uſed 
to kill or carry off theſe vermin. When the diſeaſe 
roceeds from teething, the belly ſhould be kept open 
1 emollient clyſters, the feet frequently bathed in 
warm water, and, if the fits prove obſtinate, a bliſter- 
ing plaſter may be put betwixt the ſhoulders. The 
ſame method is to be followed, when epileptic fits 
precede the eruption of the ſmall-pox, or meaſles, &c, 
Wurz the diſeaſe is hereditary, or proceeds from 
a wrong formation of the brain, a cure is not to be 
expected. When it is qwing to a debility, or too 
great an irritability of the nervous ſyſtem, ſuch medi- 
cines as tend to brace and ſtrengthen the nerves may 
be uſed, as the Peruvian bark, and ſteel; or the 
antiepileptic electuaries recommended by Fuller and 
Mead *. | 
Tux flowers of zinc have of late been highly ex- 
tolled for the cure of the epileply. Though this me- 
dicine will not be found to anſwer the expectations 
which have been raiſed concerning it, yet in obſtinate 
epileptic caſes it deſerves a trial. The doſe is from 
one to three or four grains, which may be taken either 
in pills or a bolus as the patient inclines. The beſt 
method is to begin with a ſingle grain four or five 
times a-day, and gradually to increaſe the doſe as far 
as the patient can bear it. I have known this me- 
dicine, when duly perſiſted in, prove beneficial. 


Musx has ſometimes been found to ſucceed in the 
epileply. Ten or twelve grains of it, with the ſame 


See Appendix, FClectuary fer the Epilepſy. 
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quantity of factitious cinnabar, may be made up into 
a bolus, and taken every night and morning. 

SOMETIMES the epilepſy has been cured by elec- 
tricity. 

Cox vulsiox rirs proceed from the ſame cauſes, 
and mult be treated in the ſame manner as the epi- 
lepſy. 

THERE is one particular ſpeci:s of convulſive fits 
which commonly goes by the name of St. Vitus's 
dance, wherein the patient is agitated with ſtrange 
motions and geſticulations, which by the common 
people are generally believed to be the effects of 
witchcraft, This diſeaſe may be cur-d by repeated 
bleedings and purges ; and afterwards uſing the ne- 
dicines preſcribed above for the epilepſy, viz. the 
Peruvian bark, and ſnake-root, &c. C halybeate- 
waters are found to be beneficial in this caſe. The 
cold bath is Likewiſe of ſingular ſervice, and ought 
never to be neglected when the patient can bear it. 


OF THE HICCUP. 


Tut hiccup is a ſpaſmodic or convulſive affection 
of the ſtomach and midriff, ariſing from any cauſe 
that irritates their nervous fibres. 

IT may proceed from excels in cating or drinking; 
from a hurt of the ſtomach ; poiſons; inflammations 
or ſchirrous tumours of the ſtomach, inteſtines, blad- 
der, midriff, or the reſt of the viſcera. In gangrenes, 
acute and malignant fevers, a hiccup is often the fore- 
runner of death. 

Wu the hiccup proceeds from the uſe of aliment 
that is flatulent, or hard of digeſtion, a draught of 
generous wine, or a dram of any ſpirituous liquor, 

I | will 
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will generally remove it, If poiſon be the cauſe, 
plenty of milk and oil muſt be drank, as has been 
formerly recommended. When it proceeds from an 
inflammation of the ſtomach, &c. it is very danger- 
ous. In this caſe the cooling regimen ought to be 
ſtrictly obſerved. The patient muſt be bled, and 
take frequently a few drops of the ſweet ſpirits of 
nitre in a cup of wine-whey. His ſtomach ſhould” 
likewiſe be fomented with cloths dipped in warm 
water; or have bladders filled with warm milk and 
water applied to it, 


Wurx the hiccup proceeds from a gangrene or 
mortification, the Peruvian bark, with other antiſep- 
tics, are the only medicines which have a chance to 
ſucceed. When it is a primary diſeaſe, and proceeds 
from a foul ftomach, loaded either with a pituitous 
or a bilious humour, a gentle vomit and purge, if 
the patient be able to bear them, will be of ſervice. 
If it ariſes from flatulencics, the carminative medi- 
cines, directed for the heart-burn, mult be uſed. 

Wur the hiccup proves very obſtinate, recourſe 
mult be had to the moſt powerful aromatic and anti- 
ſpaſmodic medicines. The principal of theſe is muſk ; 
fifteen or twenty grains of which may be made into a 
bolus, and repeated occaſionally, Opiates are likewiſe 
of ſervice ; but they muſt be uſed with caution. A 
bit of ſugar dipped in compound fpirits of lavender, 
or the volatile aromatic tincture, may be taken fre- 
guently. External applications are fometimes alto 
beneficial ; as the ſtomach plaſter, or a cataplaſm of 
the Venice treacle of the Edinburgh or Londen dil- 
penſatory, applied to the region of the ſtomach. 


I rateLy 
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I LATELY attended a patient who had almoſt a con- 
ſtant hiccup for above nine weeks. It was frequently 
flopped by the uſe of muſk, opium, wine, and other 
cordial and antiſpaſmodic medicines, but always re- 
turned. Nothing however gave the patient ſo much 
eaſe as briſk ſmall beer. By drinking freely of this, 
the hiccup was often kept off for ſeveral days, which 
was more than could be done by the moſt powerful 
medicines. The patient was at length ſeized with a 
vomiting of blood, which ſoon put an end to his life. 
Upon opening the body, a large ſchirrous tumour was 
found near the pylorus or right orifice of the ſtomach, 


CRAMP OF THE STOMACH. 


Tris diſeaſe often ſeizes people ſuddenly, is very 
dangerous, and requires immediate aſſiſtance. It is 
moſt incident to perſons in the decline of life, eſpe- 
cially the nervous, gouty, hyſteric, and hypochon - 
driac. 

Ir the patient has any inclination to vomit, he 
ought to take ſome draughts of warm water, or weak 
camomile tea, to clean his ſtomach. After this, if he 
has been coſtive, a laxative clyſter may be given. 
He ought then to take laudanum. The beſt way of 
adminiſtering it, is in a clyſter. Sixty or ſeventy 
drops of liquid laudanum may be given in a clyſter 
of warm water. This is much more certain than lau- 
danum given by the mouth, which is often vomited, 
and in ſome caſes increaſes the pain and ſpaſms in the 
ſtomach. | 

Ir the pain and cramps return with great violence, 


after the effects of the anodyne clyſter are over, an- 
1 other, 
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other, with an equal or a larger quantity of opium, 
may be given; and every four or five hours a bolus 
with ten or twelve grains of muſk and half a dram of 
the Venice treacle. 


Is the mean time, the ſtomach ought to be fo- 
mented with cloths dipped in warm water; or blad- 
ders filled with warm milk and water, ſhould be 
conſtantly applied to it. I have often ſeen theſe pro- 
duce the moſt happy effects. The anodyne balſam 
may alſo be rubbed on the part affected; and an an- 
tihyſteric plaſter worn upon it, for ſome time after 
the cramps are removed, to prevent their return. 


Ix very violent and laſting pains of the ſtomach, 
ſome blood ought to be let, unleſs the weakneſs of 
the patient forbids it. When the pain or cramps 
proceed from a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, bleeding is 
of uſe. If they be owing to the gout, recourſe muſt 
be had to ſpirits or ſome of the warm cordial waters. 
Bliſtering plaſters ought likewiſe, in this caſe, to be 
applied to the ancles. I have often ſeen violent 
cramps and pains of the ſtomach removed by cover- 
ing it with a large plaſter of Venice treacle. 


OF THE NIGHT-MARE. © 


Ix this diſeaſe the patient, in time of ſleep, imagines 
he feels an uncommon oppreſſion or weight about his 
breaſt or ſtomach, which he can by no means ſhake 
off. He groans, and ſometimes cries out, though 
oftener he attempts to ſpeak in vain, Somerimes he 
imagines himſelf engaged with an enemy, and, in 
danger of being killed, attempts to run away, but 

| finds 
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finds he cannot. Sometimes he fancies himſelf in 4 
houle that is on fire, or that he is in danger of being 
drowned in a river, He often thinks he is falling 
over a precipice, and the dread of being daſhed to 
pieces, ſuddenly awakes tim. 


Tuis diſorder has been ſuppoſed to proceed from 
too much blood; from a ſtagnation of blood in the 
brain, lungs, &c. But it is rather a nervous affec- 
tion, and ariſes chiefly from indigeſtion. Hence we 
find that perſons of weak nerves, who lead a ſeden- 
tary life, and live full, are moſt commonly afflicted 
with the night-mare. Nothing tends more to produce 
it than heavy fuppers, eſpecially when ate late, or 
the patient goes to bed ſoon after. Wind is likewiſe 
a very frequent cauſe of this diſeaſe ; for which reaſon 
thoſe who are afflicted with it ought to avoid all 
flatulent food. Deep thought, anxiety, or any thing 
that oppreſſes the mind, ought allo to be avoided. 

As perſons afflicted with the night-mare generally 
moan, or make ſome noiſe in the fit, they ſhould be 
waked, or ſpoken to by ſuch as hear them, as the 
uneaſineſs generally goes off as ſoon as the patient is 
awake. Dr. Whytt ſays, he generally found a dram 
of brandy, taken at bed-time, prevent this diſeaſe. 
That, however, is a bad cuſtom, and, in time, loſes 
its effect. We would rather have the patient depend 
upon the uſe of food of eaſy digeſtion, cheerfulneſs, 
exerciſe through the day, and a light ſupper taken 
early, than to accuſtom himſelf to drams. A glafs 
of peppermint-water will often promote digeſtion as 
much as a glaſs of brandy, and is much ſafer. After 
a perſon of weak digeſtion however has ate flatulent 


food, 
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food, a dram may be neceſſary ; in this caſe we would 
recommend it as the moſt proper medicine, 

Pezxsons who are young, and full of blood, if 
troubled with the night-mare, ought to take a purge 
frequently, and ule a ſpare diet. 


OF SWOONINGS, 


Pzoprt of weak nerves or delicate conſtitutions 
are liable to ſwoonings or fainting fits. Theſe in- 
deed are {cldom dangerous when duly attended to 
but when wholly negleQed, or improperly treated, 
they often prove hurtful, and ſometimes fatal. 


Tus general cauſe of ſwoonings are ſudden tran- 
ſitions from cold to heat; breathing air that is de- 
prived of its proper ſpring or elaſticity ; great fa- 
tigue; exceſſive weaknels ; loſs of blood; long faſt- 


ing; fear, grief, and other violent paſſions or affec- 
tions of che mind. 


Ir is well known, that perſons who have been long 
expoſed to cold, often faint or fall into a ſwoon, 
upon coming into the houſe, eſpecially if they drink 
hot liquor, or ſit near a large fire. This might eaſily 
be prevented by people taking care not to go into a 
warm room immediately after they have been expoſed 
ro the cold air, to approach the fire gradually, and 
not to eat or drink any thing hat, till the body has 
been gradually brought into a warm temperature, 

Wuex any one, in conſequence of neglecting theſe 
precautions, falls into a ſwoon, he ought immediately 
to be removed to a cooler apartment, to have liga- 
tures applied above his knees and elbows, and to 

have 
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have kis hands and face ſprinkled with vinegar. He 
mould likewiſe be made to ſmell to vinegar, and 
ſhould have a ſpoonful or two of water, if he can 
ſwallow, with about a third part of vinegar mixed 
with it, poured into his mouth. It theſe ſhould not 
remove the complaint, it will be neceſſary to bleed 
the patient, and afterwards to give him a clyſter. 

As air that is breathed frequently, loſes its elaſticity 
or ſpring, it is no wonder if perſons who reſpire in it 
often fall into a {woon or fainting fit. They are, in 
this caſe, deprived of the very principle of life. 
Hence it is that fainting fits are ſo frequent in all 
crowded aſſemblies, eſpecially in hot ſeaſons. Such 
fits however mult be conſidered as a kind of tem- 
porary death ; and, to the weak and delicate, they 
tometimes prove fatal. They ought therefore with 
the utmoſt care to be guarded againſt. The method 
of doing this is obvious. Let aſſembly rooms, and 
all other places of public reſort, be large and well 
ventilated ; and let the weak and delicate avoid ſuch 
places, particulariy in warm ſeaſons. | 

Apso who faints, in ſuch a fituation, ought 
immediately to be carried into the open air; his tem- 
ples ſhould be rubbed with ſtrong vinegar or bran- 
dy, and volatile ſpirits of ſalts held to his noſe. He 
ſhould be laid upon his back with his head low, and 
have a little wine, or fome other cordial, poured into 
his mouth, as ſoon as he is able to ſwallow it. If 
the perſon has been ſubject to hyſteric fits, caſtor or 
aſafœtida ſhould be applied to the noſe, or burnt 
feathers, horn, or leather, &c. 

Waen fainting fits proceed from mere weakneſs or 


exhauſtion, which is often the cale after great fatigue, 
long 
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long faſting, loſs of blood, or the like, the patient 
muſt be ſupported with generous cordials, as jellies, 
wines, ſpirituous liquors, &c. Theſe however muſt 
be given at firſt in very ſmall quantities, and in- 
creaſed gradually as the patient is able to bear them. 
He ought to be allowed to lie quite ſtill and eaſy upon 
his back, with his head low, and ſhould have freſh 
air admitted into his chamber; His food ſhould 
conſiſt of nouriſhing broths, ſago-gruel with wine, 
new milk, and other things of a light and cordial 
nature. Thele things are to be given out of the fit. 
All that can be done in the fit is, to let him ſmell to 
a bottle of Hungary-water, ens de luce, or ſpirits of 
hartſhorn, and to rub his temples with warm brandy, 
or to lay a compreſs dipped in it to the pit of the 
ſtomach. | | 

In fainting fits that proceed from fear, grief, or 
other violent paſſions or affections of the mind, the 
patient muſt be very cautiouſly managed. He ſhould 
be ſuffered to remain at reſt, and only made to ſmell 
to ſome vinegar. After he is come to himſelf he may 
drink freely of warm lemonade, or balm-tea, with 
ſome orange or lemon-peel in it. It will likewiſe be 
proper, if the fainting fits have been long and ſevere, 
to clean the bowels by throwing in an emollient 
clyſter. 

Ir is common in fainting fits, from whatever 
cauſe they proceed, to bleed the patient. This prac- 
tice may be very proper in ſtrong perſons of a full 
habit; but in thoſe who are weak and delicate, or 
ſubject to nervous di ſorders, it is dangerous. The 
proper method with ſuch people is to expoſe them to 
the free air, and to ule cordial and ſtimulating medi- 
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cines, as volatile ſalts, Hungary water, ſpirits of la- 
vender, tincture of caſtor, and the like. 


OF FLATULENCIES, OR WIND. 


Art nervous patients, without exception, are af- 
flicted with wind or flatulencies in the ſtomach and 
bowels, which ariſes chiefly from the want of tone or 
vigour in theſe organs, Crude flatulent aliment, as 
dried fleſh, beans, coleworts, cabbages, and ſuch 
like, may increaſe this complaint; but ſtrong and 
healthy people are ſeldom troubled with wind, unleſs 
they either over-load their ſtomachs, or drink liquors 
that are in a fermenting ſtate, and conſequently full 
of elaſtic air. While therefore the matter of flatu- 
lence proceeds from our aliments, the cauſe which 
makes air ſeparate from them in ſuch quantity as to 
occaſion complaints is almoſt always a fault of the 
bowels themſelves, which are too weak either to pre- 
vent the production of elaſtic air, or to expel it after 
it is produced. 


Io relieve this complaint fuch medicines ought to 
be uſed as have a tendency to expel wind, and, by 
frengthening the alimentary canal, to prevent its 
being produced there. 


Tas liſt of medicines for expelling wind is very 
numerous ; they often however diſappoint the expec- 
tations of both the phyſician and his patient. The 
moſt celebrated among the claſs of carminatives are, 


juniper berries; the roots of ginger and zedoary ; 


the leeds of aniſe, caraway, and coriander z gum ala- 


fœtida and opium; the warm waters, tinctures, and 


{pirats, 
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ſpirits, as the aromatic water, the tincture of woud- 
ſoot, the volatile aromatic ſpirit, ether, &c. 

Da. WayTT ſays he found no medicines more 
efficacious in expelling wind than æther and lauda- 
num. He generally gave the laudanum in a mixture 
with peppermint-water and tincture of caſtor, or 
ſweet ſpirits of nitre. Sometimes in place of this he 
gave opium in pills with aſafœtida. He obſerves that 
the good effects of opiates are equally conſpicuous, 
whether the flatulence be contained in the ſtomach or 
inteſtines ; whereas theſe warm medicines, commonly 
called carminatives, do not often give immediate relief, 
except when the wind 1s in the ſtomach. 


Wiru regard to æther, the Doctor ſays he has often 
ſeen very good effects from it in flatulent complaints, 
where other medicines failed. The doſe is a tea- 
ſpoonful mixed with two table-ſpoonfuls of water. 
In gouty caſes he obſerves that æther, a dram of 
French brandy, or of the aromatic water, or ginger 
either taken in ſubſtance or infuſed in boiling. water, 
are among the beſt medicines for expelling wind. 


Wurx the caſe of flatulent patients is fuch as 
makes it improper to give them warm medicines in- 
wardly, the Doctor recommends external applications, 
which are ſometimes of advantage. Equal parts of 
the antihyſteric and ſtomach plaſter may be ſpread 
upon a piece of ſoft leather, of ſuch ſize as to cover 
the greater part of the belly. T his ſhould be kept 
on for a conſiderable time, provided the patient be 
able to bear it; if it ſhould give great uneaſlinels, it 
may be taken off, and the following liniment uſed ia 
Its ſtead, | | 
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Take of Bate's anodyne balſam an ounce; of the 
expreſſed oil of mace half an ounce; oil of mint two 
drams. Let theſe ingredients be mixed together, 
and about a table-ſpoonful well rubbed on the parts 
at bed-time. 

Fox ſtrengthening the ſtomach and bowels, and 
conſequently for leſſening the production of flatu- 
lence, the Doctor recommends the Peruvian bark, 
bitters, chalybeates, and exerciſe. In flatulent caſes 


he thinks ſome nutmeg or ginger ſhould be added to 
the tincture of the bark and bitters, and that the aro- 


matic powder ſhould be joined with the filings of 


Iron. 


Warn windy complaints are attended with cof- 
tiveneſs, which is often the caſe, nothing anſwers 


better than four or five of the following pills taken 
every night at bed-time. 


Take of aſafcœtida two Grams ; facotrine aloes, 
ſalt of iron, and powdered ginger, of each one dram; 


as much of the elixir proprietatis as will be ſufficient 
to form them into pills. 


Ox the other hand, when the body is too open, 


twelve or fifteen grains of rhubarb, with half a dram 


or two ſcruples of the Japonic confection, given 
every other evening, will have very good effects. 

In thoſe flatulent complaints which come on about 
the time the menſes ceaſe, repeated ſmall bleedings 
often give more relief than any other remedy, 

Wir regard to diet, the Doctor obſerves that tea 
and all flatulent aliments are to be avoided; and that 
for drink, water with a little brandy or rum, is not 
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only preferable to malt liquor, but, in moſt caſes, 
allo to wine. 


As Dr. Whytt has paid great attention to this 
ſubject, and as his ſentiments upon it in a great 
meaſure agree with mine, I have taken the liberty to 
adopt them ; and ſhall only add to his obſervations, 
that exerciſe is, in my opinion, ſuperior to all medi- 
cine, both for preventing the production, and like- 
wiſe for expelling of flatulencies: Theſe effects, 
however, are not to be expected from ſauntering 
abour, or lolling in a carriage ; but from labour, or 


ſuch active amulements as give exercile to every part 
of the body. 


OF LOW SPIRITS. 


ALL who have weak nerves are ſubje& to low 
ſpirits in a greater or leſs degree. Generous dier, 
the cold bath, exerciſe and amuſements, are the moſt 
likely means to remove this complaint. Ir is greatly 
increaſed by ſolitude and indulging gloomy ideas; 
but may often be relieved by cheerful company and 
ſprightly amuſements. 


Wa low ſpirits are owing to a weak relaxed ſtate 
of the ſtomach and bowels, an infuſion of the Peru- 
vian bark with cinnamon or nutmeg will be proper. 
Steel joined with aromatics may likewiſe in this caſe 
be uſed with advantage ; but riding, and a proper 
diet, are moſt to be depended on. 


Waen they ariſe from a foulneſs of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, or obſtructions in the hypochondriac 


viſcera, aloetic purges will be proper. I have ſome- 
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times known the Harrowgate ſulphur-water of ſer- 
vice in this caſe. | 


Waen low ſpirits proceed from a ſuppreſſion of 
the menſtrual or of the hæmorrhoidal flux, theſe 
evacuations may either be reſtored, or ſome others 
ſubſtituted in their place, as iſſues, ſetons, or the 
like. Dr. Whytt obſerves, that nothing has ſuch 
ſudden good effects in this caſe as bleeding. 


Wren low ſpirits have been brought on by long- 
continued grief, anxiety, or other diſtreſs of mind, 
nothing will afford ſuch certain relief as agreeable 
company, variety of amuſements, and change of 
place, eſpecially travelling into foreign countries. 


PzrsoNs afflicted with low ſpirits ſhould avoid all 
kind of excels, eſpecially of venery and ſtrong li- 
quors. The moderate uſe of wine and other ſtrong 
liquors is by no means hurtful, but when taken to 
exceſs they weaken the ſtomach, vitiate the humours, 
and depreſs the ſpirits. This caution 1s the more 
neceſſary as the unfortunate and melancholy ofren fly 
to ſtrong liquors for relief, by which means they no 
ver fail to precipitate their own deſtruction. 


OF HYSTERIC AFFECTIONS. 


Tazse likewiſe belong to the numerous tribe of 
nervous diſeaſes, which may be juſtly reckoned the 
reproach of medicine. Women of a delicate habit, 
whoſe ſtomach and inteſtines are relaxed, and whofe 
nervous ſyſtem is extremely ſenſible, are moſt ſubject 
to hyſteric complaints. In ſuch perſons a hyſteric fit, 
as it is called, may be brought on by an irri:ation of 
| the 
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the nerves of the ſtomach or inteſtines, by wind, 
acrid humour, or the like. A ſudden ſuppreſſion of 
the menſes often gives riſe to hyſteric fits. They may 
Ikewiſe be excited by violent paſſions or affections of 
the mind, as fear, grief, anger, or great diſappoint- 
ments. 

SOMETIMES the hyſteric fit reſembles a ſwoon or 
fainting fit, during which the patient lies as in a 
fleep, only the breathing is ſo low as ſcarce to be 
perceived. At other times the patient is affected 
with catchings and ſtrong convulſions. The ſymp- 
toms which precede hyſteric fits are likewiſe various 
in different perſons. Sometimes the firs come on 
with coldneſs of the extremities, yawaing and ſtretch- 
ing, lowneſs of ſpirits, oppreſſion and anxiety. At 
other times the approach of the fit is foretold by a 
feeling as if there were a ball at the lower part of the 
belly, which gradually riſes towards the ſtomach, 
where it occaſions inflation, ſickneſs, and ſomerimes 
vomiting; afterwards it ariſes into the gullet, and 
occaſions a degree of ſuffocation, to which quick 
breathing, palpitation of the heart, giddineſs of the 
head, dimneſs of the ſight, loſs of hearing, with con- 
vulſive motions of the extremities and other parts of 
the body, ſucceed. 


Ou aim in the treatment of this diſeaſe muſt be 
to ſhorten the fit or paroxyſm when preſent, and to 
prevent its return. The longer the firs continue, 
and the more frequently they return, the diſcaſe 
becomes the more obſtinate. Their ſtrength is 
increaſed by habit, and they induce fo great a re- 
laxation of the ſyſtem, that it is with difficulty 
remoyed, | 
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Ir is cuſtomary, during the hyſteric fit or pa- 
roxyſm, to bleed the patient. In ſtrong perſons of a 
plethoric habit, and where the pulſe is full, this may 
be proper; but in weak and delicate conſtitutions, or 
where the difeaſe has been of long ſtanding, or ariſes 


from inanition, it is not ſafe. The beſt courſe in 


ſuch caſes 1s to rouſe the patient by ſtrong ſmells, as 
burnt feathers, aſafcetida, or ſpirits of hartſhorn, 
held to the noſe. Hot bricks may alſo be applied to 
the ſoles of the feer, and the legs, arms and belly 
may be ſtrongly rubbed with a warm cloth. But the 
beſt application is to put the feet and legs into warm 
water. This is peculiarly proper when the fits pre- 
cede the flow of the menſcs. In caſe of coſtiveneſs, 
a laxative clyſter with aſafœtida will be proper; and, 
as ſoon as the patient can ſwallow, two table-ſpoon- 
fuls of a ſolution of aſafœtida, or of ſome cordial 
julep, may be given. 

Tus radical cure of this diſorder will be beſt 
attempted at a time when the patient is moſt free 
from the fits. It will be greatly promoted by a 
proper attention to diet. A milk and vegetable 
diet, when duly perſiſted in, will often perform a 
cure. If however the patient has been accuſtomed to 
a more generous diet, it will not be ſafe to leave it 
off all at once, but by degrees. The moſt proper 
drink is water with a ſmall quantity of ſpirits. A 
cool dry air is the beſt. Cold barhing and every 
thing that braces the nerves, and invigorates the 


- ſyſtem, is beneficial; but lying too long in bed, or 


whatever relaxes the body, is hurtful. It is of the 
greateſt importance to have the mind kept conſtantly 


eaſy and cheerful, and, if poſſible, to have it always 
engaged 
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engaged in ſome agreeable and intereſting pur. 
ſuit. 


Taz proper medicines are thoſe which ſtrengthen 
the alimentary canal and the whole nervous ſyſtem, 


as the preparations of iron, the Peruvian bark, and 
other bitters. Twenty drops of the elixir of vitriol 
in a cup of the infuſion of the bark may be taken 
twice of thrice a-day. The bark and iron may like- 
wiſe be taken in ſubſtance, provided the ftomach 
can bear them ; but they are generally given in too 
ſmall doſes to have any effect. The chalybeate wa- 
ters generally prove beneficial in this diſorder, 


Ir the ſtomach be loaded with phlegm, vomits 
will be of uſe; but they ſhould not be too ſtrong, 
nor frequently repeated, as they tend to relax and 
weaken the ſtomach. If there be a tendency to 
coſtiveneſs, it muſt be removed either by diet, or by 


taking an opening pill as —_ as it ſhall be found 
neceſſary. 


To leſſen the iricabilicy of the ſyſtem, antiſpaſ- 
modic medicines will be of uſe. The beſt antiſpaſ- 
modic medicines are muſk, opium, and caſtor, 
When opium diſagrees with the ſtomach, it may ei- 
ther be applied externally, or given in clyſters. It 
is often ſucceſsful in removing theſe periodical head. 
achs to which hyſteric and hypochondriac patients 
are ſubject. Caſtor has in ſome caſes been found to 
procure ſleep where opium failed ; for which reaſon 
Dr. Whytt adviſes, that they ſhould be joined to- 
gether, He likewiſe recommends the antihyſteric 
plaſter to be applied to the abdomen. 


HysTzR1c women are often afflicted with cramps 
in various parts of the body, which are molt apt to 
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teize them in bed, or when aſleep. The moſt ef. 
cacious medicines in this caſe are opium, bliſtering 
plaſters, and warm bathing or fomentations. When 
the cramp or ſpaſm is very violent, opium is the 
remedy moſt to be depended on. In milder caſes 
immerſing the feet and legs in warm water, or apply- 
ing a bliſtering-plaſter to the part affected, will often 
be ſufficieat to remove the complaint. In patients 
whoſe nerves are uncommonly delicate and ſenſible, 
it will be better to omit the bliſtering plaſter, and to 
attempt the cure by opiates, muſk, camphire, and 
the warm bath. 

Cramps are often prevented or cured by com- 
preftion. Thus cramps in the legs are prevented, 
and ſometimes removed by tight bandages ; and when 
convulſions ariſe from a flatulent diſtention of the in- 
reſtines, or from ſpaſms beginning in them, they may 
be often leſſened or cured by making a pretty ſtrong 
compreſſion upon the abdomen by means of a broad 
belt. A roll of brimſtone held in the hand is fre- 
quently uſed as a remedy for cramps: Though this 
ſeems to owe 1ts effect chiefly to imagination; yet, as 
it ſometimes fucceeds, it merits a trial“. When 
{>aſms or convullive motions ariſe from ſharp humours 
in the ſtomach and inteſtines, nothing will procure 
any lating relief till theſe are either corrected or 
expelled. The Peruvian bark has fometimes cured 
periodic convulſions after other medicines had failed, 


Some perſons afflicted with cramps pretend to reap great be- 
neſet from ſmall bundles of roſemary tied all night about theit 
fect, aacles, and knees. 
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Tuis diſeaſe generally attacks the indolent, the 
luxurious, the unfortunate, and the ſtudious. It 
becomes daily more common in this country, owing, 
no doubt, to the increaſe of luxury and ſedentary 
employments. It has ſo near a reſemblance to the 
immediately preceding, that many authors conſider 
them as the ſame diſeaſe, and treat them accordingly. 
They require however a very different regimen ; and 
the ſymptoms of the latter, though lels violent, are 
more permanent than thoſe of the former. 

Mex of a melancholy temperament, whoſe minds 
are capable of great attention, and whoſe paſſions 
are not eaſily moved, are, in the advanced periods of 
life, moſt liable to this diſeaſe. Ir is uſually brought 
on by long and ſerious attention to avitruſe ſubjects, 
grief, the ſuppreſſion of cuſtomery evacuations, ex- 
ceſs of venery, the repulſion of cutaneous eruptions, 
long-continued evacuations, obſtructions in ſome of 
the viſcera, as the liver, ſplecn, &c. 

HreocnonDRiac perſons ought never to faſt long. 
and their food ſhould be toi:d and nouriſhing. All 
aceſcent and windy vegetables are to be avoided, 
Fleſh meats agree beſt with them, and their drink 
ſhould be old claret or generous madeira. Should 
theſe diſagree with the ſtomach, water with a little 
brandy or rum in it may be drunk. 

CareryvLiness and ſerenity of mind are by all 
means to be cultivated. Exerciſe of every kind is 
uſeful, The cold bath is likewiſe beneficial; and, 
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where it does not agree with the patient, frictions 
with the fleſh-· bruſn or a coarſe cloth may be tried. 
If the patient has it in his power, he ought to travel 
either by ſea or land. A voyage or a long journey, 


eſpecially towards a warmer climate, will be of more 
ſervice than any medicine. 


Tus general intentions of cure in this diſeaſe are 
to ſtrengthen the alimentary canal, and to promote 
the ſecretions. Theſe intentions will be beſt anſwer- 
ed by the different preparations of iron and the Pe- 
ruvian bark, which, after proper evacuations, may 
be taken in the ſame manner as directed in the pre- 
ecding diſeaſe. 


Ir the patient be coſtive, it will be neceſſary to 


make uſe of ſome gentle opening medicine, as pills 


compoſed of equal parts of aloes, rhubarb, and aſa- 
fœtida, with as much of the elixir proprietatis as is 
neceſſary to form the ingredients into pills. Two, 
three, or four of theſe may be taken as often as it 
ſhall be found needful, to keep the body gently 
open. Such as cannot bear the aſafœtida may ſub- 
ſtitute Spaniſh ſoap in its place. 

Trovcn a cheerful glaſs may have good effects in 
this diſeaſe, yet all manner of exceſs is hurtful. 
Intenſe ſtudy, and every thing that deprefles the ſpi- 
rits, are likewiſe pernicious, 

Trovcn the general ſymptoms and treatment of 
nervous diſorders were pointed out in the beginning 
of this chapter; yet, for the behoof of the unhappy 
perſons afflicted with thoſe obſtinate and complicated 
moladies, I have treated ſeveral of their capital 
ſymptoms under diſtin& or ſeparate heads. Theſe 
however are not to be conſidered as different diſeaſes, 

but 
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but as various modifications of the ſame diſeaſe. 
They all ariſe from the ſame general cauſes, and 
require nearly the ſame method of treatment, There 
are many other ſymptoms that merit particular atten- 
tion, which the nature of my plan will not permit me 
to treat at full length. I ſhall therefore omit them 
altegether, and conclude this chapter with a few 
general remarks on the moſt obvious means of pre- 
venting or avoiding nervous diſorders. 

Ix all perſons afflifted with nervous diſorders, 
there is a great delicacy and ſenſibility of the whole 
neryous ſyſtem, and an uncommon degree of weak- 
neſs of the organs of digeſtion. Theſe may be either 
natural or acquired, When owing to a defect in the 
conſtitution, they are hardly to be removed; but 
may be mitigated by proper care. When induced 
by diſeaſes, as long or repeated fevers, profuſe hæ- 
morrhages, or the like, they prove allo very obſti- 
nate, and will yield only to a courſe of regimen cal- 
culated to reſtore and invigorate the habit. 

Bur nervous affections ariſe more frequently from 
cauſes which it is, in a great meaſure, in our own 
power to avoid, than from diſeaſes, or an original 
fault in the conſtitution, &c. Exceſſive grief, in- 
tenſe ſtudy, improper diet, and neglect of exerciſe, 
are the great ſources of this extenſive clafs of diſ- 
eaſcs. 

Ir has been already obſerved, that grief indulged 
deſtroys the appetite and digeſtion, depreſſes the 
ſpirits, and induces an univerſal relaxation and 
debility of the whole ſyſtem. Inſtances of this are 
daily to be ſeen. The loſs of a near relation, or any 
other misfortune in life, is often ſufficient to occaſion 
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the moſt complicated ſeries of nervous ſymptoms. 
Such misfortunes indeed are not to be avoided, but 
ſurely their effects, by a vigorous and proper exertion 
of the mind, might be rendered leis hurtful. For 
directions in this matter we muſt refer the reader to 
the article Grief in the chapter on the Paſſions, 


Taz effects of intenſe ſtudy are pretty ſimilar to 
thoſe occaſioned by grief. It preys upon the animal 
ſpirits, and deſtroys the appetite and digeſtion. To 
prevent theſe effects, ſtudious perſons ought, accord- 
ing to the Poet, o toy with their books *, They ſhould 
never ſtudy too long at a time; nor attend long to 
one particular ſubject, eſpecially if it be of a ſerious 
nature. They ought like wiſe to be attentive to their 
poſture, and ſhould take care frequently to unbend 
their minds by mulic, diverſions, or going into 
agreeable company. 

Wirz regard to diet, I ſhall only obſerve that 
nervous diſeaſes may be induced either by exceſs or 
inanition. Both of theſe extremes hurt digeſtion, 
and vitiate the humours. When Nature is oppreſſed 
with freſh loads of food, before ſhe has had time to 
digeſt and aſſimilate the former meal, her powers are 
weakened, and the veſſels are filled with crude 
humours. On the other hand, when the food is not 
ſufficiently nouriſhing, or is taken too ſeldom, the 
bowels are inflated with wind, and the humours, for 
want of regular freſh ſupplies of wholeſome chyle, 
are vitiated. Theſe extremes are therefore with equal 
care to be avoided. They both tend to induce a 
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relaxation and debility of the nervous ſyſtem, with 
all its dreadful train of conſequences, 

Bur the moſt general cauſe of nervous diſorders ts 
indolence. The active and laborious are ſeldom trou- 
bled with them. They are reſerved for the children 
of eaſe and affluence, who generally feel their keeneſt 
force. All we ſhall fay to fuch perſons is, that the 
means of prevention and cure are both in their own 
power. If the conſtitution of human nature be ſuch, 
that man mult either labour or ſuffer diſcaſes, furely, 
no individual has any right to expect an exemption 
from the general rule. 

Tuosz, however, who are willing to take exerciſe, 
but whoſe occupations confine them to the houſe, and 
perhaps to an unfavourable poſture, really deſerve 
our pity. We have in a former part of the book en- 
deavoured to lay down rules for their conduct; and 
ſhall only add, that where theſe cannot be complied 
with, their place may, in ſome meaſure, be ſupplied 
by the uſe of bracing and ſtrengthening medicines, as 
the Peruvian bark, with other bitters ; the, prepara- 
tions of ſteel; the elixir of vitriol, &c. 


* — 


CHAP; XLIY, 
DISORDERS OF THE SENSES. 


E do not mean to treat of the nature of our 
ſenſations, or to give a minute deſcription of 
the various organs by which whey are performed; but 
to point out ſome of the diſraſes to which theſe 


5 organs 


adept in the liberal arts; 
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organs are molt liable, and to ſhew how they may be 
prevented and remedied. 


OF THE EYE. 


No organ of the body is ſubje& to more diſeaſes 
than the eye; nor is there any one of which the diſ- 
eaſes are more difficult to cure. Though more ig- 
norant perſons pretend to cure theſe than any other 
claſs of diſeaſes; yet a very ſuperficial acquaintance 
with the ſtructure of the eye, and the nature of viſion, 
will be ſufficient to convince any one of the danger of 
truſting to them. Theſe diſeaſes often exceed the 
ſkill of the moſt learned phyſician; hence we may 
eaſily infer the danger of truſting them to ignorant 
quacks, who, without all peradventure, put out 
more eyes than they cure. But, though the diſeaſes 
of the eye can ſeldom be cured, they might often, by 
due care, be prevented; and, even where the fight 
is totally loſt, many things might be done, which 
are generally neglected, to render the unhappy per- 
fon both more uſeful to himſelf and to ſociety *. 


* Itis pity thoſe who have the misfortune-to be born blind, or 
who loſe their ſight when young, ſhould be ſuffered to remain in 
ignorance, or to beg, This is both cruelty and want of œcοOmy. 
There are many employments of which blind perſons are very 
capable, as knitting, carding, turning a wheel, teaching lan- 
guages, &c. Nor are inſtances wanting of perſons who have ar- 
rived at the higheſt pitch of learning without having the leaſt 
idea of light. Witneſs the late famous Nicholas Saunderſon of 
Cambridge; and the no leſs famous Dr. Thomas Blacklock of 
Edinburgh. The former was one of the firſt mathematicians of 
his age, and the latter, beſides being a good poet ard philoſopher, 
is maſter of all the learned — and a very conſiderable 
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Tus eyes are hurt by viewing bright or luminous 
objects; keeping the head too long in a hanging 
poſture ; violent head-achs; exceſſive venery ; the 
long uſe of bitters; the efluvia from acrid or vola- 
tile ſubſtances; various diſeaſes; as the ſmall pox, 
meaſles, &c. but, above all, from night-watching 
and candle-light ſtudies. Long faſting is likewiſe 
hurtful to the eyes: and frequent heats and colds are 
no leſs pernicious. The eyes are often hurt by the 
ſtoppage of cuſtomary evacuations; as morning 
ſweats; ſweating of the feet; the menſes in women; 
and the bleeding piles in men. All kinds of exceſs 
are likewiſe hurtful to the ſight, particularly the 
immoderate ule of ardent ſpirits and other ſtrong 
liquors. | 

In all diſeaſes of the eyes, eſpecially thoſe attended 
with inflammation, the cool regimen ought to be ob- 
ſerved. The patient muſt abſtain from all ſpicituous 
liquors. The ſmoke of tobacco, ſmoky rooms, the 
vapours of onions and garlic, and all vivid lights and 
glaring colours are carefully to be avoided. The 
drink may be water, whey, or ſmall- beer; and the 
aliment muſt be light and of eaſy digeſtion. 

For preventing diſorders of the eyes, iſſues and 
ſetons are of prime uſe. Every perſon whoſe eyes 
are tender ought to have one or more of theſe in ſome 
part of the body. It will likewiſe be of uſe to keep 
the body gently open, and either to bleed or purge 
every ſpring and fall. All exceſs and night-ſtudies 
are to be avoided. Such as do not chuſe a feton or 
an iſſue, will find benefit from wearing a ſmall Bur- 
gundy-pitch plaſter between their ſhoulders. 
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A gutta ſcrena, or amaurefis, is an abolition of the 
ſight without any apparent cauſe or fault in the eyes. 
When it is owing to a decay or waſting of the optic 
nerve, it does not admit of a cure; but when it pro- 
ceeds from a compreſſion of the nerves by redun- 
dant humours, theſe may in fome meaſure be drained 
off, and the patient relieved. For this purpoſe, the 
body mult be kept open with the laxative mercurial 
pills. If the patient be young and of a ſanguine 
habir, he may be bled. Cupping, with ſcarifica- 
tions on the back part of the head, will likewiſe be 
of uſe. A running at the nole may be promoted by 
volatile ſalts, ſtimulating powders, &c. But the 
moſt likely means for relieving the patient are iſſues 
or bliſters kept open for a long time on the back part 
of the head, behind the ears, or on the neck. I 
have known theſe reſtore ſight even after it had been 
for a conſiderable time loſt. 

S4GULD theſe fail, recourſe muſt be had to a mer- 
curial ſalivation; or, what will perhaps anſwer rhe 
purpole better, twelve grains of the corroſive ſubli- 
mate of mercury may be diſſolved in an Engliſh pint 
and half of brandy, and a table-ſpoonful of it taken 
twice a-day, drinking half a pint of the decoction of 
ſarſaparilla after it. 

A cataradt is an obſtruction of the pupil, by the 
interpoſition of ſome opaque ſubſtance which either 
diminiſhes or totally extinguithes the fight, It is 
generally an opacity of the chryſtalline humour. In 
a recent or beginning cataract, the ſame medicines are 
to be ulcd as in the gutta ſerena; and they will 
ſometimes ſucceed. But when this does not happen, 
and the cataract becomes firm, it mult be couched, 
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or rather extracted. I have reſolved a recent cataract 
by giving the patient frequent purges with calomel, 
keeping a poultice of freſh hemlock conſtantly upon 
the eye, and a perpetual bliſter on the neck. 

Tre myopia, or fhort-fightedneſs, and the preſbyopia 
or ſeeing only at too great a diſtance, are dilorders 
which depend on the original ſtructure or figure of 
the eye, therefore admit of no cure. The incon- 
veniencies ariſing from them may however be, in 
ſome meaſure, remedied by the help of proper glaſſes. 
The former requires the aid of a concave, and the 
latter of a convex glaſs. 

A ftrabiſmus, or ſquinting, depends upon an irre- 
gular contraction of the mulcles of the eye from a 
ſpaſm, palſy, epilepſy, or an ill habit. Children 
often contract this diforder by having their eyes un- 
equally expoſed to the light. They may likewiſe ac- 
quire it by imitation from a ſquinting nurſe or play- 
fellow, &c. As this diſorder can hardly be cured, 
parents ought to be careful to prevent it. Almoſt 
the only thing which can be done for it is, to con- 
trive a maſk for the child to wear, which will only 
permit him to fee in a ſtraight direction. 

Spots or ſpecks on the eyes are generally the elfecd 
of inflammation, and often appear after the ſmall- 
pox, the meaſles, or violent ophthalmias, They are 
very difficult to cure, and often occaſion total blind- 
neſs. If the ſpecks are ſoft and thin, they may 
ſometimes be taken off by gentle cauſtics and dit- 
cutients; as vitriol, the juice of celandine, &c. 
When theſe do not ſucceed, a ſurgical operation may 
be tried: The ſucceſs of this however i is always very 
doubtful. | 
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Tur 3/00d-ſhot eye may be occaſioned by a ſtroke, 
a fall, retching, vomiting, violent coughing, &c. I 
have frequently known it happen to children in the 
hooping-cough. It appears at firſt like a bit of ſcar- 
let, and is afterwards of a livid or blackiſh colour. 
This diſorder generally goes off without medicine. 
Should it prove obſtinate, the patient may be bled, 
and have his eyes fomented with a decoction of com- 
phry roots and elder-flowers. A ſoft poultice may be 
applied to the eyes; and the body ſhould be kept 
open by gentle purgatives. 

Tur watery, or weeping eye, is generally occaſioned 
by a relaxation or weakneſs of the glandular parts of 
that organ, Theſe may be braced and ſtrengthened 
by bathing the eye with brandy and water, Hun- 
gary-water, roſe-water with white vitriol diſſolved in 
it, &c. Medicines which make a revulſion are like- 
wiſe proper; as mild purgatives, perpetual bliſters 
on the neck, bathing the feet frequently in lukewarm 
water, &c. 

Wu this diſeaſe proceeds from an obſtruction of 
the lachrymal duct, or natural paſſage of the tears, 
it is called a fiſtula lachrymalis, and can only be cured 
by a ſurgical operation. 


OF THE EAR. 


Taz functions of the ear may be injured by 
wounds, ulcers, or any thing that hurts its fabric. 
The hearing may lixewiſe be hurt by exceſſive noiſe ; 
violent colds in the head; fevers; hard wax, or 
other ſubltances ſticking in the cavity of the ear; 

too 
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too great a degree of moiſture or dryneſs of the ear. 
Deafneſs is very often the effect of old age, and is 
incident to moſt people in the decline of life. Some- 
times it is owing to an original fault in the ſtructure 
or formation of the ear itſelf. When this is the 
caſe, it admits of no cure; and the unhappy perſon 


not only continues deaf, but generally like wiie dumb, 
for life “. 


Wren deafneſs is the effe of wounds or ulcers of 
the ears, or of old age, it is not eaſily removed. 


® Though thoſe who have the misfortune to be born deaf are 
generally ſuffered to continue dumb, and conſequently are in a 
great meaſure loſt to ſoci ty, yet nothing is more certain than that 
ſuch perſons may be taught. not oni co read and write, but alſo to 
ſpeak, and to underſtand what others ſay to them. Teaching the 
dumb to ſpeak will appear paradoxical to thoſe who do not confider 
that the formation of ſounds 1s merely mechanical, and may be 
taught wichout the aſſiſlance of the ear. This is not only capable 
of demonſtration, but is actually reduced to practice by the inge- 
nious Mr. Thomas Braid wood of Edinburgh. This gentleman 
has, by the mere force cf genius and application, brought the 
teaching of dumb perſons to ſuch a degree of perfection, that his 
ſcholars are generally more forward in their education than thoſe 
of the ſame age who enjoy all their faculties. They not only 
read and write with the utmoſt readineſs, but likewiſe /pea#, and 
are capable of holding converſation with any perſon in the light. 
What a pity any of the human ſpecies ſhould remain in a ſtate of 
-16iotiſm, who are capable of being rendered as uſeful and intel- 
ligent as others! We mention this not only from humanity to 
thoſe who have the misfortune to be born deaf, but alſo in jullice * 
to Mr. Braidwood, whoſe ſucceſs has far exc-eded all former at- | 
tempts this way; and indeed it exceeds imaginaiiun itſelf fo far, 
that no perſon who has not ſeen and examined his pupils can be- 
lieve what they are capable of —As this gentleman, however 
willing, is only able to teach a few, and as the far greater part 
of thoſe who are born deaf cannot afford to attend him, it would 
be an act of great humanity, as well as of public utility, to ere& 
an academy for their behoof. 
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When it proceeds from cold of the head, the patient 
muſt be careful to keep his head warm, eſpecially 
in the night; he ſhould likewiſe take ſome gentle 
purges, and keep his fret warm, and bathe them 
frequently in luke-warm water at bed-time, When 
deafneſs is the effect of a fever, it generally goes off 
after the patient recovers. If it proceeds from dry 
wax ſticking in the ears, it may be ſoftened by drop- 
ping oil into them; afterwards they mult be ſyringed 
with warm milk and water. 

Ir deataeſs proceeds from dryneſs of the ears, which 
may be known by looking into them, half an ounce 
of the oil of ſweet almends, and the ſame quantity of 
liquid apodeldoch, or tinfture of aſafœtida, may be 
mixed together, and a few drops of it put into the 
ear every night at bed-time, ſtopping them after- 
wards with a little wool or cotton. Some, inſtead 
of cil, put a ſmall flice of the fat of bacon into each 
ear, which is {uid to anſwer the purpoſe very well. 
When the ears abound with moiſture, it may be 
drained oſt by an iſſue or {eton, which ſhould be made 
as near the affected parts as poſſible, 

Son, for the cure of deafneſs, recommend the 
gall of an ce] mixed with ſpirit of wine, to be drop- 

ed into the ear; others, equal parts of ilungary- 
water and ſpirit of lavender. Etauler extols amber 
and muſk: and Brookes ſays, he has often known 
hardneſs of hearing cured by putting a grain or two 
of muſk into the ear with corton-wool, But thele 
and other applications mutt be varied according ta 
tne caule of the diſorder. | 

Trove ſuch applications may ſometimes be of 
ſervice, jet they much oftener fail, and frequently 

they 
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they do hurt, Neither the eyes nor ears ought to be 
tampered with; they are tender organs, and require 
a very delicate touch. For this reaſon, what we 
would chiefly recommend in deafneſs, is to keep the 
head warm. From whatever cauſe the diſorder 
proceeds, this is always proper ; and I have known 
more benefit from it alone, in the moſt obſtinate 


caſes of deatneſs, than from all the medicines I ever 
uſed. 


OF THE TASTE AND SMELL. 


Trovuca theſe ſenſes are not of ſo great import- 
ance to a man in a ſtate of ſociety, as the ſight and 
hearing, yet, as the loſs of them is attended with 
ſome inconveniency, they deſerve our notice. They 
are ſeldom to be reſtored when loft, which ought to 
make us very attentive to their preſervation, by care- 
fully avoiding whatever may in the leaſt prove in- 
jurious to them. As there is a very great affinity be- 
twixt the organs of rafting and ſmelling, whatever 
hurts the one generally affects the other. 


Luxury is highly injurious to theſe organs. 
When the noſe and palate are frequently ſtimulated 
; by fragrant and poignant diſhes, they ſoon loſe the 
power of diſtinguiſhing taſtes and odours with any 
degree of nicety. Man, in a ſtate of nature, may 
perhaps have theſe faculties as acute as any other 
animal. 8 : 
Tus ſenſe of ſmelling may be diminiſhed or de- 
ſtroyed by diſcaſes; as, the moiſture, dryneſs, in- 
flammation or ſuppuration of that membrane which 
K K 4 lines 
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lines the inſide of the noſe, commonly called the ol- 
factory membrane; the compreſſion of the nerves 
which ſupply this membrane, or ſome fault in the 
brain itſelf at their origin. A defect, or too great a 
degree of ſolidity, of the ſmall ſpungy bones of the 
upper jaw, the caverns of the forchead, &c. may 
likewiſe impair the ſenſe of ſmelling. It may alſo be 
injured by a collection of fœtid matter in thoſe 
caverns, which keeps conſtantly exhaling from them. 
Few things are more hurtful to the ſenſe of ſmelling 
than taking great quantities of ſnuff. 


Wren the noſe abounds with moiſture, after 
gentle evacuations, ſuch things as tend to take off 
Irritation, and coagulate the thin ſharp ſerum, may 
be appli:d ; as the oil of aniſe mixed with fine flour; 
camphir- diſſolved in oil of almonds, &c. The 
vapours of amber, frankincenie, gum- maſtic, and 
benjamin, may hikewite be received into the noſe and 
mouth. 


Fos moiſtening the mucus when it is too dry, 
ſome recommend ſnuff made of the leaves of mar- 
joram, mixed with the oil of amber, marjoram, and 
aniſced; or a ſternutatory of calcined white vitriol 
twelve grains of which may be mixed with two ounces 
of marjoram-water, and filtrated. The fteam or 
vapour of vinegar upon hot iron received up the 
noſtrils is likewiſe of uſe for ſoftening the mucus, 
opening obſtructions, &c. 

Ir there be an ulcer in the noſe, it ought to be 
dreſſed with ſome emollient ointment, to which, if 
the pain be very great, a little laudanum may be 
added. If it be a venereal ulcer, it is not to be 
cured without mercury. In that caſe, the ſolution of 

the 
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the corroſive ſublimate in brandy may be taken, as 
directed in the gutta ſerena. The ulcer ought like- 


wiſe to be waſhed with it; and the fumes of cinnabar 
may be received up the noſtrils. 

lr there be reaſon to ſuſpect that the nerves which 
ſupply the organs of ſmelling are inert, or want ſti- 
mulating, volatile ſalts, ſtrong ſnuffs, and other 
things which occaſion ſneezing, may be applied to 
the nole. The forehead may likewiſe be anointed 
wich balſam of Peru, to which may be added a little 
ot the oil of amber. 

Taz tafte may be diminiſhed by cruſts, filth, 
mucus, aphthæ, pellicles, warts, &c. covering the 
tongue: It may be depraved by a fault of the ſaliva, 
which, being diſcharged into the mouth, gives the 
ſame ſenſation as if the food which the perſon takes, 
had really a bad taſte ; or it may be entirely deſtroyed 
by injuries done to the nerves of the tongue and pa- 
late. Few things prove more hurtful either to the 
ſenſe of taſting or ſmelling than obſtinate colds, 
eſpecially thoſe which affect the head. 

Wurd the taſte is diminiſhed by filth, mucus, 
&c. the tongue ought to be ſcraped and frequently 
waſhed with a mixture of water, vinegar, and honey, 
or ſome other detergent. When the ſaliva is vitiated, 
which ſeldom happens, unleſs in fevers or other diſ- 
eaſes, the curing of the diſorder is the cure of this 
ſymptom. To relieve it however in the mean time, 
the following things may be of uſe: H there be a 
bitter taſte, it may be taken away by vomits, purges, 
and other things which evacuate bile: What 1s called 
a nidorous taſte, ariſing from putrid humours, is 
corrected by the juice of citrons, oranges, and other 
3 acids: 
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acids: A ſalt taſte is cured by plentiful dilution with 
watery liquors: An acid taſte is deſtroyed by abſorbents 
and alkaline ſalts, as powder of oyſter-ſhells, ſalt of 
wormwood, &c. 

Wurx the ſenſibility of the nerves which ſupply 
the organs of taſte is diminiſhed, the chewing of horſe- 
radiſh, or other ſtimulating ſubſtances, will help to 
tecover it. 


OF IHE TOUCH: 


Taz ſenſe of touching may be hurt by any thing 
that obſtructs the nervous influence, or prevents its 
being regularly conveyed to the organs of touching; 
as preſſure z extreme cold, &c. It may likewiſe be 
hurt by too great a degree of ſenſibility, when the 
nerve is not tufficiently covered by the cuticle or 
ſkarf-ſkin, or where there is too great a tenſion of ir, 
or it is too delicate. Whatever diſorders the func- 
tions of the brain and nerves, hurts the ſenſe of 
touching. Hence it appears to proceed from the 
ſame general cauſes as palſy and apoplexy, and 
requires nearly the ſame metacd of treatment. 


Is a fizpor, or defect of touching, which ariſes 
from an obſtruction of the cutaneous nerves, the 
patient mult firſt be purged ; afterwards ſuch medi- 
cines as Excite the action of the nerves, or ſtimulate 
the ſyſtem, may be uſed, For this purpoſe, the 


ſpirit of hartſhorn, ſal volatile olcoſum, horle-radiſh, 


&c. may be taken inwardly; the diſordered parts, 
at the fame time, may be frequently rubbed with 
fich nectles or ſpirit of /a/ amazouiac, Bliſtering 

plaſters 
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plaſters and ſinapiſms applied to the parts will like- 
wile be of uſe, as alſo warm bathing, elpecially ig 
the natural hot baths. 


CH AP. XLV. 
OF A SCHIRRUS AND CANCER: 


SCHIRRUS is a hard indolent tumour ſeated 
in ſome of the glands; as the breaſts, the 
armpits, &c. If the tumour becomes large, un- 
equal, of a livid, blackiſh or leaden colour, and is at- 


tended with violent pain, it gets the name of an c 


cult cancer. When the ſkin is broken and a ſanies or 
ichorous matter of an abominably fœtid ſmell is diſ- 
charged from the ſore, it is called an open or ulcer- 
ated cancer. Perſons after the age of 43, particularly 
women, and thoſe who lead an indolent ſedentary life, 
are moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe. 


CAUSES.——This diſcaſe is often owing to 
ſuppreſſed evacuations ; hence it proves fo frequently 
fatal to women of a groſs habit, particularly old 


maids and widows, about the time when the men- 


ſtrual flux ceaſes. It may likewiſe be occaſioned by 
exceflive gricf, fear, anger, religious melancholy, or 
any of tlie depreſſing paſũons. Hence the unfortu- 


nate, the choleric, and thoſe perſons who devote 


themlelves to a religious lite in convents or monaſ- 
teries, are often afflicted with it. It may allo be 
occaſioned by the long continued uſe of food that is 
too hard of digeſtion, or of an acrid nature ; by 

barren- 
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barrenneſs ; celibacy ; indolence; cold; blows ; 
friction; preſſure; or the like. Women often ſuffer 
from the laſt of theſe by means of their Nays, which 
ſqueeze and compreſs their breaſt ſo as to occaſion 
great miſchief, Sometimes the diſeaſe is owing to an 
hereditary diſpoſition. 


SYMPTOMS.——This diforder ſeems often 
very trifling at the beginning. A hard tumor 
about the ſize of a hazel nut, or perhaps ſmaller, is 
generally the firſt ſymptom. This will often con- 
tinue for a long time without ſeeming to increaſe, or 
giving the patient great uneaſineſs; but if the con- 
ſtitution be hurt, or the tumor irritated by preſſure, 
or improper treatment of any kind, it begins to 
extend itſelf towards the neighbouring parts, by 
puſhing out a kind of roots or limbs. It then gets 
the name of cancer, from a fancied reſemblance 
betwixt theſe limbs and the claws of a crab. The 
colour of the ſkin begins to change, which is firſt 
red, afterwards purple, then bluiſh, livid, and at 
laſt black. The patient complains of heat, with a 
burning, gnawing, ſhooting pain. The tumor is 
very hard, rough, and unequal, with a protuberance, 
or riling, in the middle; its ſize increaſes daily, and 
the neighbouring veins become thick, knotty, and 
of a blackiſh colour. 


Tae ſkin at length gives way, and a thin, ſharp 
ichor begins to flow, which corrodes the neighbour- 
ing parts till it forms a large unſightly ulcer. More 


occult cancers ariſe, and communicate with the 


neighbouring glands. The pain and ſtench become 
intolerable ; the appetite fails; the ſtrength is ex- 
hauſted by a continual hectic fever; at laſt, a violent 

hæmor- 
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hemorrhage, or diſcharge of blood, from ſome part 
of the body, with faintings, or convulſion fits, gene- 
rally put an end to the miſerable patient's life. 
REGIMEN.——The diet ought to be light, 
but nouriſhing. All ſtrong liquors, and high-ſeaſoned 
or ſalted proviſions, are to be avoided. The patient 
may take as much exerciſe as he can eaſily bear; 
and ſhould uſe every method to divert thought, and 
amuſe his fancy. All kinds of external injury are 
carefully to be guarded againſt, particularly of the 
affected part, which ought to be defended from all 


preſſure, and even from the external air, by covering 


it with fur or ſoft flannel. 


MEDICINE.——This is one of thoſe diſeaſes 
for whieh no certain remedy is yet known. Its pro- 
greſs however may ſometimes be retarded, and ſome 
of its moſt diſagreeable ſymptoms mitigated by pro- 
per applications. One misfortune attending the diſ- 
eaſe is, that the unhappy patient often conceals it too 
long. Were proper means uſed in due time, a cancer 
might often be cured ; but after the dilorder has ar- 
rived at a certain height, it generally ſets all medi- 
cine at defiance. : 

Wu a ſchirrus tumour is firſt diſcovered, the 
patient ought to obſerve a proper regimen, and to 
take twice or thrice a-week a doſe of the common 
purging mercurial pill. Some blood may alſo be 
let, and the part affected may be gently rubbed twice 
a- day with a little of the mercurial ointment, and 
kept warm with fur or flannel. The food muſt be 
light, and an Engliſh pint of the decoction of woods 
or ſarſaparilla may be drank daily. I have ſometimes 

A diſcuſſed 
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diſcuſſed hard tumours, which had the appearance of 
beginning cancers, by a courſe of this kind, 

SyouLD the tumour however not yield to this 
treatment, but, on the contrary, become larger and 
harder, ic will be proper to extirpate it, either by 
the knife or cauſtic. Indeed, whenever this can be 
done with ſafety, the ſooner it is done the better. It 
can anſwer no purpoſe to extirpate a cancer after the 
conſtitution is ruined, or the whole maſs of humours 
corrupted by it. This however is the common ways 
which makes the operation ſo ſeldom ſucceed. Few 
people will ſubmit to the extirpation til] death ſtares 
them in the face; whereas, if it were done early, the 
parient would be in no danger of loſing his life by 
the operation, and it would generally prove a radical 
cure. : 

Wx the cancer is fo ſituated that it cannot be 
cut off, or, if the patient will not ſubmit to the 
operation, ſuch medicines as will mitigate or relieve 
the moſt urgent ſymptoms may be uſed. Dr. Home 
ſays, that half a grain of the corroſive ſublimate of 
mercury, diſſolved in a proper quantity of brandy, 
and taken night and morning, will often be of ſervice 
in cancers of the face and noſe. He likewiſe recom- 
mends an infuſion of the ſelanum, or night-ſhade, in 
cancers of the breaſts, 


Bur the medicine moſt in repute at preſent for this 
diſcaſe is hemlock. Dr. Stork, phyſician at Vienna, 
has of late recommended the extract of this plant as 
very efficacious in cancers of every kind. The Doctor 
ſays, he has given ſome hundred weights of it without 
ever hurting any body, and often with manifeſt ad- 

Vantage, 
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vantage. He adviſes the patient however to begin 
with very ſmall doſes, as two or three grains, and to 
increaſe the doſe gradually till ſome good effect be 
perceived, and there to reſt without further increaſe. 
From two or three grains at firſt, the Doctor ſays he 
has increaſed the doſe to two, three, or four drams 
a-day, and finds that ſuch doſes may be continued for 
ſeveral weeks without any bad conſequences, 

Taz regimen which the Doctor recommends dur- 
ing the uſe of the medicine, is to avoid farinaceous 
ſubſtances not fermented, and too acrid aromatics. 


He ſays, good wine will not be hurtful to thoſe who 
are accuſtomed to it, nor a moderate uſe of acids ; 


and adds, that the patient ſhould Jive in a pure free 


air, and keep his mind as quiet and cheerful as poſ- 


ſible. 


Tux Doctor does not pretend to fix the time in 
which a cancer may be reſolved by the uſe of hemlock, 
but ſays he has given it for above two years in large 
doſes without any apparent benefit ; nevertheleſs the 
patient has been cured by perſiſting in the uſe of it for 
half a year longer. This is at leaſt encouragement to 
give it a fair trial, Though we are far from thinking 
the hemlock merits thoſe extravagant encomiums 
which the Doctor has beſtowed upon it, yet, in a diſ- 
eafe which has fo long baffled the boaſted powers of 
medicine, we think it ought always to be tried. 

Tux powder of hemlock is by ſome preferred to 
the extract. They are both made of the freſh leaves, 
and may be uſed nearly in the ſame manner. Dr. 
Nicholſon of Berwick ſays, he gradually increaſed 
the doſe of the powder from a few grains to half a 
Cram, and gave near four drams of it in the day with 

remark. 
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remark ibly good effects. The hemlock may alſo be 
uſed externally either as a poultice or fomentation. 
The ſore may likewiſe be kept clean by injecting daily 
a ſtrong decoction of the tops and leaves into it. 
Few things contribute more to the healing of foul 
ſordid ulcers of any kind than keeping them tho- 
roughly clean. This ought never to be neglected. 
The beſt application for this purpoſe ſeems to be the 
carrot poultice. The root of the common carrot 
may be grated, and moiltened with as much water ag 
will bring it to the conſiſtence of a poultice or cata- 
plaim. This mult be applied to the fore, and re- 
newed twice a-day. It generally cleans the ſore, 
eaſes the pain, and takes away the diſagreeable ſmell, 
which are objects of no ſmall importance in ſuch a 
dreadful diſorder *. | 
Won r, or an infuſion of malt, has been recom- 
mended not only as a proper drink, but as a power- 
ful medicine in this diſeaſe. It muſt be frequently 
made freſh, and the patient may take it at pleaſure. 
Two, three, or even four Engliſh pints of it may be 
drank every day tor a conſiderable time. No benefit 
can be expected from any medicine in this diſeaſe, 
unleſs it be perſiſted in for a long time. It is of too 
obſtinate a nature to be ſoon removed; and, when it 
admits of a cure at all, it muſt be brought about by 


inducing an almoſt total change of the habit, which N 


mult always be a work of time. Setons or iſſues in 
the neighbourhood of the cancer have ſometimes good 
effects. | 

Wut ail other medicines fail, recourſe muſt be 
had to opium, as a kind of ſolace. This will not 
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indeed cure the diſeaſe, but it will eaſe the patient's 
agony, and render life more tolerable while it con- 
tinues. 

To avoid this dreadful diſorder, people ought to 
uſe wholeſome food; to take ſufficient exerciſe in the 
open air; to be as eaſy and cheerful as poſſible; and 
carefully to guard againſt all blows, bruiſes, and 
every kind of preſſure upon the breaſts or other 


glandular parts *, 


CH A P. XLVL 
OF POISONS 


VERY perſon ought, in ſome meaſure, to be 

acquainted with the nature and cure of poiſons, 
They are generally taken unawares, and their effects 
are often fo ſudden and violent, as not to admit of 
d lay, or allow time to procure the aſſiſtance of 
phyſicians. Happily indeed no great degree of me- 
dical knowledge is here neceſſary; the remedies for 
moſt poiſons being generally at hand, or eaſily ob- 
tained, and nothing but common prudence needful 


in the application of them. 


Tue vulgar notion, that every poiſon is cured by 


ſome counter-poiſon, as a ſpecific, has done much 


* As hemlock is the principal medicine recommended in this 
diſeaſe, we would have given ſome direfiions for the gathering and 
preparing of that plant ; but as its different preparations are now 
kept in the ſhops, we think it much ſafer for people to get them 


there, with proper directions for uſing them. 


LI hurt 
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hurt, People believe they can do nothing for the 
patient, unleſs they know the particular antidote to 
that kind of poiſon which he has taken. Whereas 
the cure of all poiſons taken into the ſtomach, with- 
out exception, depends chiefly on diſcharging them 
as ſoon as poſſible. . 

Tarr is no caſe wherein the indications of cure 
are more obvious than in this. Poiſon is ſeldom 
long in the ſtomach betore ic occaſions ſickneſs, with 
an inclination to vomit. This ſhews plainly what 
ought to be done. Indeed common ſenſe dictates to 
every one, that, if any thing has been taken into 
the ſtomach which endangers life, it ought immedi- 
ately to be diſcharged. Were this duly regarded, 
the danger ariſing from poiſons might generally be 
avoided. The method of prevention is obvious, 
and the means are in the hands of every man. 

We ſhall not take up the reader's time with a 
detail of the ridiculous notions which have prevailed 


among ignorant people in different ages with regard 


to poiſons; neither ſhall we mention the boaſted 
antidotes, which have been recommended either for 
preventing or obviating their effects; but ſhall con- 
tent ourſelves with pointing out the poiſons moſt com- 
mon 1n this country, and the means of avoiding their 


dangerous conſequences. 


Porsons either belong to the mineral, the vege- 
table, or the animal kingdom. 
Mix ERAL poiſons are commonly of an acrid or 
corroſive quality; as arſenic, cobalt, the corroſive 
ſublimate of mercury, &c, 

Tno E of the vegetable kind are generally of a 
narcotic, or ſtupefactive quality; as poppy, hem- 
| lock, 
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lock, henbane, berries of the deadly night-ſhade, 
&c. 

Porsovous animals communicate their infection 
either by the bite or ſting. This poiſon is very dif- 
ferent from the former, and only produces its effects 
when received into the body by a wound. 


MINERAL POISONS. Arſenic is the moſt 
common of this claſs; and, as the whole of them are 
pretty ſimilar both in their effects and method of cure, 
what is ſaid with reſpect to it, will be applicable to 
every other ſpecies of corroſive poiſon. 

Waen a perſon has taken arſenic, he ſoon per- 
ceives a burning heat, and a violent pricking pain in 
his ſtomach and bowels, with an intolerable thirſt, and 
an inclination to vomit. The tongue and throat feel 
rough and dry; and, if proper help be not ſoon ad- 
miniſtered, the patient is ſeized with great anxiety, 
hiccuping, faintings, and coldneſs of the extremities, 
To theſe ſucceed black vomits, fœtid ſtools, with a 
mortification of the ſtomach and inteſtines, which are 
the immediate forerunners of death. 

Ox the firſt appearance of theſe ſymptoms the pa- 
tient ſhould drink large quantities of new milk and 
ſalad oil till he vomits; or he may drink warm water 
mixed with oil. Fat broths are likewiſe proper, pro- 
vided they can be got ready in time. Where no 
oil is to be had, freſh butter may be melted and 
mixed with the milk or water. Theſe things are to 
be drank as long as the inclination to vomit con- 
tiaues. Some have drank eight or ten Engliſh quarts 
before the vomiting ceaſed ; and it is never fafe to 
leave off drinking while one particle of the poiſon re- 
mains in the ſtomach. 
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Tatst oily or fat ſubſtances not only provoke 
vomiting, but likewiſe blunt the acrimony of the 
poiſon, and prevent its wounding the bowels ; but if 
they ſhould not make the perſon vomit, half a dram 
or two ſcruples of the powder of ipecacuanha muſt 
be given, or a few ſpoonfuls of the oxymel or vinegar 
of ſquills may be mixed with the water which he 
drinks. Vomiting may likewiſe be excited by tick- 
ling the inſide of the throat with a feather. Should 
theſe methods however fail, half a dram of white 


vitriol, or five or ſix grains of emetic tartar muſt be 
adminiſtered. 


Ir tormenting pains are felt ia the lower belly, 
and there is reaſon to fear, that the poiſon has got 
down to the inteſtines, clyſters of milk and oil muſt 
be very frequently thrown up; and the patient muſt 
drink emollient decoctions of barley, oatmeal, marſh- 
mallows, and ſuch like. He muſt likewiſe take an 
infuſion of ſenna and manna, a ſolution of Glauber's 
ſalts, or ſome other purgative. 


AFTER the poiſon has been evacuated, the patient 
ought, for ſome time, to live upon ſuch things as are 
of a healing and cooling quality; to abſtain from 
fleſh and all ſtrong liquors, and to live upon milk, 
broth, gruel, light puddings, and other ſpoon-meats 
of eaſy digeſtion. His drink ſhould be barley-water, 
linſeed-tea, or infuſions of any of the mild mucila- 
ginous vegetables. | 


VEGETABLE POISONS, beſides heat and pain 
of the ſtomach, commonly occaſion ſome degree of 
giddineſs, and often a kind of ſtupidity or folly. 
Perſons who have taken theſe poiſons muſt be treated 
in the ſame manner as for the mineral or corroſive. 
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Tuouon the vegetable poiſons, when allowed to 
remain in the ſtomach, often prove fatal; yet the 
danger is generally over as ſoon as they are diſcharg- 
ed. Not being of ſuch a cauſtic or corroſive nature, 
they are leſs apt to wound or inflame the bowels than 
mineral ſubſtances; no time however ought to be 
loſt in having them diſcharged. 


Opiuu, being frequently taken by miſtake, merits 
particular attention. It 1s uſed as a medicine both in 
a ſolid and liquid form, which latter commonly goes 
by the name of laudanum. It is indeed a valuable 
medicine when taken in proper quantity, but as an 
_ over-doſe proves a ſtrong poiſon ; we ſhall point 
out its common effects, together with the method of 
cure. 

Too great a quantity of opium generally occaſions 
great drowſineſs, with ſtupor and other apoplectic 
ſymptoms. Sometimes the perſon has ſo great an 
inclination to ſleep, that it is almoſt impoſſible to 
keep him awake. Every method muſt however be 
tried for this purpoſe. He ſhould be toſſed, ſhaked, 
and moved abour. Sharp bliſtering plaſters ſhould 
be applied to his legs or arms, and ſtimulating medi- 

cines, as ſalts of hartſhorn, &c. held under his 
noſe. It will alſo be proper to let blood. At the 
ſame time every method mult be taken to make him 
diſcharge the poiſon. This may be done in the 
manner directed above, viz. by the uſe of ſtrong 
vomits, drinking plenty of warm water with oil, 


&c, 
Mean, beſides vomits, in this cafe, recommends 
acid medicines with lixivial ſalts. He ſays, that he 
| Ll;z has 
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has often given ſalt of wormwood mixed with juice 
of lemon in repeated doſes with great ſucceſs. 

Ir the body ſhould remain weak and languid after 
the poiſon has been diicharged, nouriſhing diet and 
cordials will be proper; but when there is reaſon to 
fear that the ſtomach or bowels are inflamed, the 
greateſt circumſpection is neceſſary both with regard 
to food and medicine. 


OF THE BITES OF POISONOUS 
ANIMALS. 


We ſhall begin with the bite of a mad dog, as it 
is both the moit common and dangerous animal- 
po ſon in this country. 


Th creatures naturally liable to contract this diſ- 
eaſe are, ſo far as we yet know, all of the dog kind, 
ViZ. toxes, dogs, wolves, Hence it is called the 
rabies canina, or dog madneſs. Of che laſt we have 
none in this iſland; and it ſo ſeldom happens that any 
perſon is bit hy the firſt, that they ſcarce deſerve to 
be taken notice of If ſuch a thing ſhould happen, 
the method of trratment is preciſely the ſame as for 
the bite of a mad dog. 

Tux ſymptoms of madnels in a dog are as follow: 
At firſt he looks dull, ſhews an averſion to food and 
company: He does not bark as uſual, but ſeems to 
murmur, is peeviſh, and apt to bite ſtrangers: His 
ears and tail droop more than uſual, and he appears 
drowſy : Afterwards he begins to loll out his tongue, 
and froth at the mouth, his eyes ſeeming heavy and 
watery : He now, if not confined, takes off, runs 

panting along with a kind of dejected air, and en- 
deavours 
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deavours to bite every one he meets. Other dogs 
are ſaid to fly from him. Some think this a certain 
ſign of madneſs, ſuppoſing that they know him by 
the ſmell; but it is not to be depended on. It he 

eſcapes being killed, he ſeldom rurfs above two or 
three days, till he dies exhauſted with heat, hunger, 
and fatigue. 

Tuis diſeaſe is moſt frequent after long dry, hot 
ſeaſons ; and ſuch dogs as live upon putrid ſtinking 
carrion, without having enough of freſh water, are 
molt liable to it. 

Warn any perſon is bit by a dog, the ſtricteſt 
inquiry ought to be made, whether the animal be 
really mad. Many diſagreeable conſequences ariſe 
from neglecting to aſcertain this point. Some people 
have lived in continual anxiety for many years, be- 
cauſe they had been bit by a dog which they believed 
to be mad; but, as he had been killed on the ſpot, 
it was impoſſible to aſcertain the fact. This ſhould 
induce us, inſtead of killing a dog the moment he 
has bit any perſon, to do all in our power to keep him 
alive, at lcaſt till we can be certain whether he be 
mad or not. 

Many circumſtances may contribute to make peo- 
ple imagine a dog mad. He loſes his maſter, runs 
about in queſt of him, is ſet upon by other dogs, and 
perhaps by men. The creature thus frightened, 
beat, and abuſed, looks wild, and lolls out his 
tongue as he runs along. Immediately a crowd is 
after him; while he, finding himielf cloſely purſued, * 
and taking every one he meets for an enemy, na- 
turally attempts to bite him in ſelf-defence. He ſoon 
gets knocked on the head, and it paſſes currently 

L14 that 
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that he was mad, as it is then impoſlible to prove 
the contrary. 

Tuis being the true hiſtory of, by far, the greater 
part of. thoſe dogs which paſs for mad, is it any 
wonder that numberleſs whimſical medicines have 
been extolled for preventing the effects of their bite? 
This readily accounts for the great variety of infal- 
lible remedies for the bite of a mad dog, which are 
to be met with in almoſt every family. Though not 
one in a thouſand has any claim to merit; yet they 
are all ſupported by numberleſs vouchers. No won- 
der that imaginary diſeaſes ſhould be cured by ima- 
ginary remedies. In this way, credulous people firſt 
impoſe upon themſelves, and then deceive others. 
The ſame medicine which was ſuppoſed to prevent 
the effects of the bite, when the dog was not mad, 
is recommended to a perſon who has had the misfor- 
tune to be bit by a dog that was really mad. He 
takes it, truſts to it, and is undone, 

To theſe miſtakes we muſt impute the frequent ill 
ſucceſs of the medicines uſed for preventing the 
effects of the bite of a mad dog. It is not owing ſo 
much to a defect in medicine, as to wrong applica- 
tions. I am perſuaded, if proper medicines were ad- 
miniſtered immediately after the bite is received, and 
continued for a ſufficient length of time, we ſhould. 
not loſe one in a thouſand of thoſe who have the miſ- 
fortune to be bit by a mad dog. 

Tuis poiſon is generally communicated by a 
wound, which, nevertheleſs, heals as ſoon as a com- 
mon wound: But afterwards it begins to feel painful, 
and as the pain ſpreads towards the neighbouring 
parts, the perſon becomes heavy and liſtleſs. His 

ſleep 
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ſieep is unquiet with frightful dreams; he ſighs, looks 
dull, and loves ſolitude. Theſe are the forerunners, 
or rather the firſt ſymptoms, of that dreadful diſeaſe 
occaſioned by the bite of a mad dog. But as we do 
not propoſe to treat the difeaſe itſelf, but to point 
out the method of preventing it, we ſhall not take 
up time in ſhewing its progreſs from the firſt invaſion 
to its commonly fatal end. | 

Tus common notion, that this poiſon may lie in 
the body for many years, and afterwards prove fatal, 
is both hurtful and ridiculous. It muſt render ſuch 
perſons as have had the misfortune to be bit very un- 
happy, and can have no good effects. If the perſon 
takes proper medicines for forty days after the time 
of his being bit, and feels no ſymptoms of the diſ- 
eaſe, there is reaſon to believe him out of danger. 

Taz medicines recommended for preventing the 
effects of the bite of a mad dog, are chiefly ſuch 
as promote the different ſecretions, and antiſpaſ- 
modics. 

Da. Mzab recommends a preventative medicine, 
which he ſays he never knew fail, though in the 
ſpace of thirty years he had uſed it a thouſand 
times. 

Taz Doctor's preſcription is as follows: 

© Take aſh-coloured ground liver- wort, cleaned, 
dried, and powdered, half an ounce ; of black pep» 
per powdered, a quarter of an ounce. Mix theſe 
well together, and divide the powder into four doſes; 
one of which muſt be taken every morning faſting, 

for four mornings ſucceſſively, in half an Engliſh 
pine of cows milk warm, 
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Arrzs theſe four doſes are taken, the patient muſt 
go into the cold bath, or a cold ſpring or river every 


morning faſting, for a month; he muſt be dipped 


all over, but not ſtay in (with his head above water) 
longer than half a minute, if the water be very cold. 


After this he mult go in three times a- week for a fort 


night longer. 
Tae perſon muſt be blcd before he begins to uſe 
the medicine.“ 


We ſhall next mention the famous Faſt India 


ſpecific, as it 1s called. This medicine is compoſed 
of cinnabar and muſk. It is eſteemed a great anti- 


ſpaſmodic; and, by many, extolled as an infallible- 


remedy for preventing the effects of the bite of a 
mad dog. 


© TAKE native and factitious cinnabar, of each 


twenty-four grains, muſk ſixteen grains. Let theſe 
be made into a fine powder, and taken in a glaſs of 
arrack or brandy.” 


Tuis fingle doſe is faid to ſecure the perſon for 


thirty days, at the end of which it muſt be repeated; 


but if he has any ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, it mult be 


repeated in three hours. 

Tas following is likewiſe reckoned a good anti- 
ſpaſmodic medicine: 

Take of Virginian ſnake root in powder, half a 
dram, gum alafœtida twelve grains, gum camphire 
ſeven grains; make thele | into a bolus wich a little 
1 up of ſaffron. 

Caur gik may alſo be given in the following 
manner: 

Takt purified nitre half an ounce, Virginian 


ſnake-root in powder two drams, camphire one 
3 dram 


| 
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dram; rub chem together in a mortar, and divide 
the whole into ten doſes. | 

Ma cus v is another medicine of great efficacy, 
both in the prevention and cure of this kind of mad- 
neſs. When uſed as a preventive, it will be ſufficient 
to rub daily a dram of the ointment into the parts 
about the wound. 

VIE GAR is likewiſe of. conſiderable ſervice, and 
ſhould be taken freely, either in the patient's food or 
drink. 

Trese are the principal medicines recommended 
for preventing the effects of the bite of a mad dog. 
We would not however advile people to truſt to any 
one of them; but from a proper combination of their 
different powers, there is the greateſt reaſon to hope 
for ſucceſs. 


Taz great error in the uſe of theſe medicines lies, 
in not taking them for a ſufficient length of time. 
They are uſed more like charms, than medicines in- 
tended to produce any change in the body. To this, 
and not to the inſufficiency of the medicines, muſt we 
impute their frequent want of ſucceſs. 


Da. Mead ſays, that the virtue of his medicine 
conſiſts in promoting urine. But how a poiſon 
ſhould be expelled by urine, with only three or four 
doſes of any medicine, however powerful, is not eaſy 
to conceive. More time is certainly neceſſary ; even 


though the medicine were more powerful than that 


which the doctor preſcribes. 


Taz Eaſt-India ſpecific is ſtill more exceptionable 
on this account. 


As 
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As theſe and molt other medicines, taken ſingly, 
have frequently been found to fail, we ſhall recom- 
mend the foilowing courſe : 


Ir a perſon be bit in a fleſhy part, where there is 


no hazard of hurting any large blood-veſſel, the parts 


adjacent to the wound may be cut away. Bur if 
this be not done ſoon after the bite has been received, 
x will be better to omit it. 

Tus wound may be waſhed with ſalt and water, 
or a pickle made of vinegar and ſalt, and afterwards 
dreſſed twice a-day with yellow bafilicon mixed with 
the red precipitate of mercury. 


Tux patient ſhould begin to uſe either Dr. Mead's 


medicine, or ſome of the others mentioned above. 


If he takes Mead's medicine, he may uſe it as the 
Doctor directs for four days ſucceſſively, Let him 
then omit it for two or three days, and again repeat 
the ſame number of doſes as before. 

Dve1xc this courſe, he muſt rub into the parts 
about the wound, daily, one dram of the mercurial 
ointment. This may be done for ten or twelve days 
at leaſt. 

Waen this courſe is over, he may take a purge or 
two, and wait a few days till the effect of the mer- 
cury be gone off. He muſt then begin to uſe the 
cold bath, into which he may go every morning for 
five or {ix weeks. If he ſhould feel cold and chilly 
for a long time after coming out of the cold bath, 
it will be better to ule a tepid one, or to have the 
water a little warmed. 

Ix the mean time, we would adviſe him not to 
cave off all internal medicines, but to take either 
one 
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one of the boluſes of ſnake-root, aſafœetida and cam- 
phire ; or one of the powders of nitre, camphire, and 
ſnake-root, twice a-day. Theſe may be uſed during 
the whole time he is bathing. 

DurInG the uſe of the mercurial ointment, the 
patient muſt keep within doors, and take nothing 
cold. 

A yROPER regimen muſt be obſerved throughout 
the whole courſe. The patient ſhould abſtain from 
fleſh, and all ſalted and high-ſeafoned proviſions. 
He muſt avoid ſtrong liquors, and live moſtly upon 
a light and rather ſpare diet. His mind ſhould be 
kept as ealy and cheerful as poſſible, and all exceſſive 
heat and violent paſſions avoided with the utmoſt 
Care. | 
I Have never ſeen this courſe of medicine, with 
proper regimen, fail to prevent the hydrophobia, 
and cannot help again obſerving, that the want of 
ſucceſs muſt generally be owing either to the appli- 
cation of improper medicines, or not uſing proper 
ones for a ſufficient length of time. 

ManxinD are extremely fond of every thing that 
promiſes a ſudden or miraculous cure. By truſting 
to theſe they often loſe their lives, when a regular 
courſe of medicine would have rendered them abſo- 
lutely ſafe. This holds remarkably in the preſent 
caſe : Numbers of people, for example, believe if 
they or their cattle be once dipped in the fea, it is 
ſufficient; as if the ſalt water were a charm againſt 
the effects of the bite. This, and ſuch like whims, 
have proved fatal to many. 

Ir is a common notion, if a perſon be bit by a 
dog which is not mad, that, if he ſhould go mad 

after · 
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afrerwards, the perſon would be affected with the dif- 
order at the ſame time; but this notion is too ridicu- 
lous to deſerve a ſerious conſideration. It is a good 
rule, however, to avoid dogs as much as poſſible, as 
the diſeaſe is often upon them for ſome time before 
its violent ſymptoms appear. The hydrophobia has 
been occaſioned by the bite of a dog which ſhewed no 
other ſymptoms of the diſeaſe but liſtleſſneſs 1 a 
ſullen diſpoſition “. 


Trxouvcn we do not mean to treat fully of the cure 
of the hydrophobia, yet we are far from reckoning it 
incurable. The notion that this diſeaſe could not be 
cured, has been productive of the moſt horrid conſe- 
quences. It was uſual either to abandon the unhappy 
perſons, as ſoon as they were ſcized with the diſeaſe, 
to their fate, to bleed them to death, or to ſuffocate 
them between rhattraſſes or feather-beds, &c. This 
conduct certainly deſerved the ſevereſt puniſhment ! 
We hope, for the honour of human nature, it will 
never again be heard of. 


I Haves never had an opportunity of treating this 
diſeaſe, and therefore can ſay nothing of it from my 
own experience; but the learned Dr. Tiſſot ſays it 
may be cured in the following manner: 


1. Tur patient muſt be bled to a conſiderable 
quantity; and this may be repeated twice, or thrice, 
or even a fourth time, if circumſtances require it. 


It is ſomewhat ſurpriſing, that no proper enquiry has ever 
been made into the truth of the common opinion, that a dog 
which has been wormed cannot bite after he goes mad If the 
fact could be aſcertained, and the practice rendered general, it 
would fave both the lives and properties of many. 


2. Tus 
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2. The patient ſhould be put, if poſſible, into a 


warm bath; and this ſhould be uſcd twice a day. 

3. Hz ſhould every day receive two, or even three 
emollient clyſters. 

4. Taz wound, and the parts . to it, 
ſhould be rubbed with the mercurial ointment twice 
a-day. 

5. Tur whole limb which contains the wound 
ſhould be rubbed with oil, and be wrapped up in an 
oily flannel. 

6. Every three hours, a doſe of Cob's powder 
ſhould be taken ia a cup of the infuſion of lime tree 
and elder-flowers. This powder is made, by rubbing 
together in a mortar, to a very fine powder, of na- 
tive and factitious cinnabar, each twenty-four grains; 
of muſk, fixteen grains. 

7. Tar following bolus is to be given every night, 
and to be repeated in the morning, if the patient is 
not eaſy, waſhing it down with the infuſion mention- 
ed above : Take one dram of Virginian ſnake-root in 
powder; of camphire and aſafcetida ten grains each; 
of opium, one grain; and, with a ſufficient quantity 
of conſerve, or rob of elder, make a bolus. 

8. Ir there be a great nauſca, at the ſtomach, with 
a bitterneſs in the mouth, thirty-five or forty grains 
of ipecacuanha, in powder, may be taken for a vomit. 

9. Tus patient's food, if he takes any, muſt be 
light ; as panado, ſoups made of farinaceous or mealy 
vegetables, &c. 

10. Ir the patient ſhould long continue weak, and 
ſubject to terrors, he may take half a dram of the Pe- 
ruvian bark thrice a- day. 


Tur 
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Tux next poiſonous animal which we ſhall mention 
is the VIPER. The greaſe of this animal rubbed 
into the wound is ſaid to cure the bite. Though that 
is all the viper-catchers generally do when bit, we 


ſhould aot think it ſufficient for the bite of an enraged 
viper. It would ſurely be more ſafe to have the 
wound well ſucked “, and afterwards rubbed with 
warm fſalad-oil. A poultice of bread and milk, ſoft- 
ened with ſalad- oil, ſhould likewiſe be applied to the 
wound; and the patient ought to drink freely of vi- 
negar-whey, or water-gruel with vinegar in it, to make 
him ſweat. Vinegar is one of the beſt medicines 
which can be uſed in any kind of poiſon, and ought 
to be taken very liberally. If the patient be ſick, he 
may take a vomit. This courſe will be ſufficient to 
cure the bite of any of the poiſonous animals of this 
country. 

Wirn regard to poiſonous inſects, as the bee, the 
waſp, the hornet, &c. their ſtings are ſeldom attended 
with danger, unleſs when a perſon happens to be 
ſtung by a great number of them at the ſame time; 
in which cafe ſomething ſhould be done to abate the 
inflammation and ſwelling. Some, for this purpoſe, 


®* The practice of ſucking out poiſons is very ancient; and in- 
deed nothing can be more rational, Where the bite cannot be 
cut out, this is the moſt likely way for extracting the pariſon. 
There can be no danger in performing this office, as the poiſon 
does no harm unleſs it be taken into the body by a wound. The 
perſon who ſucks the wound ought however to waſh his mouth 
frequently with ſalad oil, which will ſecure him from even the 
leaſt inconveniency, The EH in Africa, and the Merf in Italy, 
were famed for curing the bites of poiſonous animals by ſucking 
the wound ; and we are told, that the Indians in North America 
practiſe the ſame at this day. 

_ 5 apply 
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apply honey; others lay pounded parſley to the part. 
A mixture of vinegar and Venice-treacle is likewiſe 
recommended; but I have always found rubbing the 
part with warm ſalad oil ſucceed very well. Indeed, 
when the ſtings are ſo numerous as to endanger the 
patient's life, which is ſometimes the caſe, he muſt 
not only have oily poultices applied to the part, but 
muſt likewiſe be bled, and take ſome cooling medi- 
cines, as nitre or cream of tartar, and ſhould drink 
plencifully of diluting liquors. 

IT is the happineſs of this iſland to have very few 
poiſonous animals, and thoſe which we have are by no 
means of the molt virulent kind. Nine-tenths of the 
effects attributed to poiſon or venom in this country, 
are really other diſeaſes, and proceed from quite dit- 
ferent cauſes. 

We cannot however make the ſame ohſervation 
with regard to poiſonous vegetables. Theſe abound 
every where, and prove often fatal to the ignorant 
and unwary. This indeed is chiefly owing to care- 
leſſneſs. Children oughr early to be cautioned againſt 
eating any kind of fruit, roots, or berries, which 
they do not know; and all poiſonous plants to which 
they can have accefs, ought, as far as poſſible, to be 
| deſtroyed. This would not be fo difficult a taſk as 
ſome people imagine. 

Poisonous plants have no doubt their uſe, and 
they ought to be propagated in proper places; bur, 
as they prove often deſtructive to cattle, they ſhouJd 
be rooted out of all paſture- grounds. They ought 
hkewiſe, for the ſafety of the human ſpecies, to be 
deſtroyed in the neighbourhood of all rowns and vil, 

M m lages; 
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lages; which, by the by, are the places where they 
molt commonly abound. I have ſeen the poiſonous 
hemlock, henbane, wolfsbane, and deadly night · ſnade, 
all growing within the exvirons of a ſmall town, where, 
though ſeveral perſons, within the memory of thoſe 
living in it, had loſt their lives by one or other of theſe 
plants; yet no method, that I could hear of, had 
ever been taken to root them out; though this might 
be done at a very trifling expence. 


SzLDOM4 a year paſſes but we have accounts of ſe- 
veral perſons poiſoned by eating hemlock-roots inſtead 
of parſnips, or ſome kinds of fungus which they had 
gathered for muſhrooms. Theſe examples ought to 
put people upon their guard with reſpect to the for- 
mer, and to put the latter entirely out of uſe. Muſh- 
rooms may be a delicate diſh, but they are a danger- 
ous one, as they are generally gathered by perſons who 
do not know one kind of fungus from another, and 
take evcry thing for a muſhroom which has that ap- 
pearance. 

We might here mention many other plants and 
animals of a poiſonous nature which are found in fo- 
reign countries; but, as our obſervations are chiefly 
intended for this iſland, we ſhall paſs theſe over. It 
may not however be amiſs to obſerve, for the behoof 
of ſuch of our countrymen as go to America, that an 
effectual remedy is now ſaid to be found for the bite 
of the rattle ſnake.—The preſcription is as follows: 
Take of the roots of plantain and horehound, in ſum- 
mer, roots and branches together, a ſufficient quan- 
tity; bruiſe them in a mortar, and QAueeze out the 
juice, of which give, as ſoon as poſſible, one large 

ſpoonful; 
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ſpoonful ; if the patienc be ſwelled, you muſt force it 
down his throat. This generally will cure; but, if 
he finds no relief in an hour after, you may give an- 
other ſpoonful, which never fails.—If the roots arc 
dried, they muſt be moiſtened with a little water. To 
the wound may be applied a leaf of good tobacco 
moiſtened with rum. 

W] give this upon the faith of Dr. Brookes, who 
fays it was the invention of a negro; for the diſcovery 
of which he had his freedom purchaſed, and à hun- 


dred pounds per annum ſettled upon him during * 


by the General Aſſembly of Carolina. 


Ir is poſſible there may be in nature ſpecific reme- 
dies for evety kind of poiſon; but as we have very 
little faith in any of thoſe which have yet been pre- 
tended to be diſcovered, we ſhall beg leave again to 
recommend the moſt ſtrict attention to the following 
rules, viz. That when any poiſonous ſubſtance has 
been taken into the ſtomach, it ought, as foon as poſ- 
ſible, to be diſcharged by vomits, clyſters, and purges; 
and, when poiſon has been received into the body by a 
wound, that it be expelled by medicines which promote 
the different ſecrerions, eſpecially theſe of ſweat, urine» 
and inſenſible perſpiration; to which may be joined 
antiſpaſmodics, or ſuch medicines as take off tenſion, 
and irritation ; the chief of which are opium, mufk, 
camphire, and afafcetida, 
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CH AP. XLII. 
OF THE VENEREAL DISEASE. 


Na former edition of this book the venereal dif- 
eaſe was omitted. The reaſons however which at 
that time induced me to leave it out, have upon 
more mature conſideration vaniſhed. Bad conſe- 
quences, no doubt, may ariſe from ignorant perſons 
tampering with medicine in this diforder; but the 
danger from that quarter ſeems to be more than 
balanced by the great and ſolid advantages, which 
mult ariſe to the patient from an early knowledge of 
his caſe, and an attention to a plan of regimen, 
which, if it does not cure the diſcaſe, will be ſure to 
render it more mild, and leſs hurtful to the con- 
ſtitution. | 

IT is peculiarly unfortunate for the unhappy per- 
ſons who contract this diſeaſe, that it lies under a fort 
of diſgrace. This renders diſguiſe neceſſary, and 
makes the patient either conceal his diſorder al- 
together, or apply to thoſe who promiſe a ſudden 
and ſecret cure; but who in fact only remove the 
ſymptoms for a time, while they fix the diſeaſe 
deeper in the habit. By this means a ſlight infection, 
which might have been ealily removed, is often con- 
verted into an obſtinate, and ſometimes incurable ma- 
lady. | 

AnoTHER unfavourable circumſtance attending 
this diſeaſe is, that it aſſumes a vari different 
ſhapes, and may with more propriety be called an 
3 aſſem- 
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aſſemblage of diſeaſes, than a ſingle one. No two 
diſeaſes can require a more different method of treat- 
ment than this does in its different ſtages. Hence 
the folly and danger of truſting to any particular 
noſtrum for the cure of it. Such noſtrums are how- 
ever generally adminiſtered in the ſame manner to all 
who apply for them, without the leaſt regard to the 
ſtate of the diſeaſe, the conſtitution of the patient, 
the degree of infection, and a thouſand other cir- | 
cumſtances of the utmoſt importance. | 

Trovca the venereal diſeaſe is generally the fruit | 
of unlawful embraces, yet it may be communicated | 
to the innocent as well as the guilty. Infants, | 
nurſes, midwives, and married women whoſe huſ- | 
bands lead diſſolute lives are often affected with it, 
and frequently loſe their lives by not being aware of 
their danger in due time. The unhappy condition 
of ſuch perſons will certainly plead our excuſe, if 
any excuſe be neceſſary, for endeavouring to point 
out the ſymptoms and cure of this too common 
diſeaſe. 

To enumerate all its different ſymptoms, however, 
and to trace the diſeaſe minutely through its various 
ſtages, would require a much larger ſpace than falls 
to this part of my ſubject; I ſhall therefore confine 
my obſervations chiefly to circumſtances of import- | 
ance, omitting ſuch as are either rrifling, or which | 

| 
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occur but fcldom. I ſhall likewiſe paſs over the 
hiſtory of the diteaſe, with the different methods of 
rreatment which it has undergone, fince it was firſt 
introduced into Europe, and many other circum- 
ſtances of a ſimilar nature; all of which, though | 
they might tend to amuſe the reader, yet could | 
afford him little or no uſeful knowledge. | 
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OF THE VIRULENT GONORRHEA. 


Tur virulent gonorrhœa is an involuntary diſ- 
charge of infectious matter from the parts of gene- 
ration in either ſex. It generally makes its appear. 
ance within eight or ten days after the infeftion has 
been received; ſometimes indeed it appears in two or 
three days, and at other times not before the end of 
four or five weeks. Previous to the diſcharge, the 
patient feels an itching with a ſmall degree of pain in 
the genitals. Afterwards a thin glary matter begins 
to diſtil from the urinary paſſage which ſtains the 
linen, and occaſions a ſmall degree of titillation, 
particularly in the time of making water; this, gra- 
dually increaſing, ariſes at length to a degree of heat 
and pain which are chiefly perceived about the 
extremity of the urinary paſſage, where a ſlight 
degree of redneſs and inflammation likewiſe begin to 
apPcar. 

As the diſorder 3 * pain, heat of urine, 
and running increaſe, while freſh ſymptoms daily 
enſue. In men the erections become painful and 
involuntary, and are more frequent and laſting than 
when natural. This ſymptom is moſt troubleſome 
when the patient is warm in bed. The pain which 
was at firſt only perceived towards the extremity, 
now begins to reach all up the urinary paſſage, and 
is molt intenſe juſt after the patient has done making 
water. The running gradually recedes from the 
colour of ſeed, grows yellow, and at e puts on 
phe appearance of matter. 

Wars the diſorder has arrived at its height, al 
the ſymptoms are more intenſe; the heat of urine is 
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ſo great, that the patient dreads the making of it, 
and though he feels a conſtant inclination this way, 
yet it is rendered with the greateſt difficulty, and 
often only by drops: the involuntary erections now 
become extremely painful and frequent; there is alſo 
a pain, heat, and ſenſe of fulneſs about the ſeat, 
and the running is plentiful and ſharp, of a brown, 
greeniſh, and fometimes of a bloody colour. 


By a proper treatment the violence of the ſymp- 
toms gradually abates; the heat of urine goes off, 
the involuntary and painful erections, and the heat 
and pain about the ſeat become eaſier; the running 
alſo gradually decreaſes, grows whiter and thicker, 
till at laſt it entirely diſappears. 

By attending to theſe ſymptoms, the gonorrhœa 
may be pretty readily diſtinguiſhed from any other 
diſeaſe. There are however ſome few diſorders for 
which it may be miſtaken, as an ulcer in the kidnies 
or bladder, the fluor albus or whites in women, &c. 


But in the former of theſe, the matter comes away 


only with the urine, or when the ſphincter of the 
bladder is open; whereas in a gonorrhcea, the diſ- 
charge is conſtant. The latter is more difficult to 
diſtinguiſh, and muſt be known chiefly from its 
effects, as pain, communicating the infection, &c. 

REGIMEN. 


ought molt ſtrictly to obſerve a cooling regimen, to 
avoid every thing of a heating nature, as wines, 
ſpirituous liquors, rich fauces, ſpiced, ſalted, high- 


ſeaſoned, and ſmoke dried proviſions, &c. as alſo 


all aromatic and ſtimulating vegetables, as onions, 
garlic, ſnallot, nutmeg, muſtard, cinnamon, mace, 
M m4 gingey 


When a perfon has reafon to 
ſuſpe& that he has caught the venereal infection, he 
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ginger, and ſuch like. His food ought chiefly to 
conſiſt of mild vegetables, milk, broths, light pud- 
dings, panado, gruels, &c. His drink may be barley. 
water, milk and water, decoctions of marſhmallows 
and liguorice, linſeed tea, or clear whey. Of thele 
he ought to drink plentifully. Violent exerciſe of 
all kinds, eſpecially riding on horſeback, and venereal 
pleaſures, are to be avoided, The patient muſt 
beware of cold, and when the inflammation is vio- 
lent, he ought to keep his bed. | 

MEDICINE.——A virulent gonorrhea can 
ſeldom be cured ſpeedily and effectually at the ſame 
time. The patient ought therciore not to expect, 
nor the phyſician to promiſe it. It will often con- 
tinue for two or three months, and lometimes for five 
or fix, even where the treatment has been very 
proper. 

Sour us indeed a (light infection may be car- 
ried off in a few days by bathing the parts in warm 
milk and vater, and injedting frequently up the 
urethra a little tweet oil or linſeed tea about the 
warmth of new milk. Should theſe not ſucceed in 
carrying off the infection, they will at leaſt have a 
tendency to leſſen its virulence. Aſtringent injec- 
tions however are always to be uſed with caution, 
When the diſcaſe is flight and quite recent, tucy may 
remove it; but when it is violent, or has continued 
ſo long as to taint the humours, thry will only tend to 
retard the cure, and to render the diſeaſe more 
dangerous | 

IT is now a common practice indeed to ſtop a go- 
notrheea by aſtringent injections. Where this can be 
done with ſafety, it is no doubt proper; but it ſhould 

only 
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only.be attempted by perſons of ſkill and experience in 
the treatment of the diforder. An aſtringent mjec- 
tion may be prepared by diffolving half a dram of the 
ſugar of lead in fix or ſeven ounces of roſe-water. 
Where this is proper, a ſmall ſyringe full of it, n 
little warm, may be injected up the urethra five or 
bx times a day, and continued till the running ſtops. 

Wregrner injections be uſed or not, cooling 
purges are always proper in the gonorrhœa. They 
ought not however to be of the ſtrong or draſtic 
kind. Whatever raiſes a violent commution in the 
body increaſes the danger, and tends to drive the diſ- 
eaſe deeper into the habit. Procuring two or three 
ſtools every fecond or third day for the firſt fortnight, 
and the ſame number every fourth or fifth day for the 
ſecond, will generally be ſufficient to remove the in- 
flammatory ſymptoms, to diminiſh the running, and 
to change the colour and conſiſtence of the matter, 


which gradually becomes more clear and ropy as the 
virulence avates *, 


Warren the inflammatory ſymptoms run high, 
bleeding is always neceſſary at the beoinning, This 
operation, as in other topical inflanimations, muſt 


be 


If the patient can ſwallow a ſolution of falts and manna, he 
may take ſix drams, or, if his conſtitution requires, an ounce of 
the former, with half an ounce of the latter. The ſſe may be diſ- 
ſolved in an Engliſh pint of boiling water, whey, or thin water- 
gruel, and taken early in the morning, 

If an infuſion of ſenna and tamarinds be more agreeable, two 
drams of the former, and an ounce of the latter, may be infuſed all 
nightin an Engliſh pint of boiling water. The infuſion may be 
ſtrained next morning, and half an ounce of Glauber's ſalts diſ- 


ſolved in it. A tea- cupful of this infuſion may be taken every 
half hour till it operates, 


Should 
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be repeated according to the ſtrength and conſtitution 
v eee 
the ſymptoms. 

Mzpicixgs which promote the ſceretion of urine 
are hkewiſe proper in this ſtage of the diſorder. For 
this purpoſe, an ounce of nitre and two ounces of 
gum arabic, pounded together, may be divided into 
twenty-four doſes, one of which may be taken fre- 
quently, in a cup of the patient's drink. If theſe 
ſhould make him paſs his urine fo often as to become 
troubleſome to him, he may either take them leſs tre- 
quently, or leave out the nitre altugether, and take 
equal parts of gum arabic and cream of tartar, 
Theſe may be pounded together, and a tea-ſpoonful 
taken in a cup of the patient's drink four or five 
times a-day. I have generally found this anſwer ex- 
tremely well both as a diuretic, and for keeping the 
body gently open. 

Wu the pain and inflammation are ſeated high 
towards the neck of the bladder, it will be proper 
frequently to throw up an emollient clyſter, which, 
beſides tlie benefit of procuring ſtools, will ſerve as a 
fomentation to the inflamed parts. 


Should the patient prefer an electuary, the following will be 
found to anſwer very well, Take of the lenitive electuary four 
ounces, cream of tartar two ounces, jalap in powder two drams, 
rhubarb one dram, and as much of the ſyrup of pale roſes as will 
ſerve to malte up the whole into a ſoft electuary. Two or three tea 
ſpoonfuls of this may be taken over night, and about the ſame 
quantity next morning, every day that the patient chuſes to take 
a Purge. 

The doſes of the above medicines may be increaſed or diminiſh- 
ed according as the patient finds it neceflary, We have ordered 
the ſalts to be diſſolved in a large quantity of wn; becauſe it 
renders their operation more mild. 


Sort 
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Sor er poultices, when they can conveniently be 
applied to the parts, are of great ſervice, They may 
be made of the flower of linſeed, or of wheat bread 
and milk, ſoftened with freſh butter or ſweet oil. 
When poultices cannot be conveniently uſed, cloths 
wrung out of warm water, or bladders filled with 
warm milk and water, may be applied. I have often 
known the moſt excruciating pains, during the in- 
flammatory ſtate of the gonorrhea, relieved by one 
or other of theſe applications. 

Few things tend more to keep off inflammation in 
the ſpermatic veſſels, than a proper truſs for the 
ſcrotum. It ought to be fo contrived as to ſupport 
the teſticles, and ſhould be worn from the firſt 
appearance of the diſeaſe till it has ceaſed ſome 
weeks. 

Tux above treatment will ſometimes remove the 
gonorrhea ſo quickly, that the perſon will be in 
doubt whether he really laboured under that diſeaſe. 
This, however, is too favourable a turn to be often 
expected. It more frequently happens that we are 
able only to procure an abatement or remiſſion of the 
inflammatory ſymptoms, fo far as to make it ſafe to 

have recourſe to the great antidote mercury, which in 
all obſtinate venereal caſes ſeems to be — 
neceſſary for completing the cure. 


Wuen bleeding, purging, fomentations, and _ 
other things recommended above have eaſed the pain, 
ſoftened the pulſe, relieved the heat of urine, and 
rendered the involuntary erections leſs frequent, the 
patient may begin to uſe mercury in any form that 13 
leaſt diſagreeable to him. 


Ir 
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Is he takes the common mercurial pill, two at 
night and one in the morning will be a ſufficient doſe 
at firſt, Should they affect the mouth too much, 
the doſe mult be leſſened; if not at all, it may be 
gradually increaſed to five or ſix pills in the day. If 
calomel be thought preferable, two or three grains of 
it, formed into a bolus with a little of the conſerve of 
hips, may be taken at bed-time, and the doſe gradu- 
ally increaſed to eight or ten grains. One of the 
moſt common preparations of mercury now in uſe is 
the corrolive ſublimate. This may be taken in the 
manner afterwards recommended under the confirmed 
lues or pox. I have always found it one of the molt 
ſafe and efficacious medicines when properly uſed. 

Tus above medicines may either be taken every 
day, or every other day, as the patient is able to bear 
them. They ought never to be taken in ſuch quan- 
tity as to raiſe a falivation, unleſs in a very ſlight 
degree, The diſeaſe may be more ſafely, and as cer- 
tainly cured without a ſalivation as with it. When 
the mercury runs off by the mouth, it is not ſo ſuc- 
cc!sful in carrying off the diſeaſe, as when it con- 
tinues longer in the body, and is diſcharged gradu- 
ally. 

SHOULD the patient be purged or griped in the 
night by the mercury, he muſt take an infulion of 
ſenna, or ſome other purgative, and drink freely ot 
water gruel to prevent bloody ſtools, which are very 
apt to happen ſhould the patient catch cold, or if the 
mercury has not been duly prepared. When the 
bowels are weak, and the mercury is apt to gripe or 
purge, theſe diſagreeable conſequences may be pre- 

vented 
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vented by taking with the above pills or bolus half a 
dram or two ſcruples of diaſcordium, or of the Ja- 


ponic confection. 

To prevent the diſagreeable circumſtance of the 
mercury's affecting the mouth too much, or bringing 
on a ſalivation, it may be combined with purgatives. 
With this view the laxative mercurial pill has been 
contrived, the uſual dOfe of which is half a dram, or 
three pills, night and morning, to be repeated every 
other day ; but the ſafer way is for the patient to begin 
with two or even with one pill, gradually increaſing 
the doſe. 

To ſuch perſons as can neither ſwallow a bolus nor 
a pill, mercury may be given in a liquid form, as it 
can be ſuſpended even in a watery vehicle, by means 
of gum arabic; which not only ſerves this purpoſe, 
but likewiſe prevents the mercury from affecting the 
mouth, and renders it in many reſpects a better 
medicine“. | 

IT happens very fortunately for thoſe who cannot 
be brought to take mercury inwardly, and likewiſe 
for perſons whoſe bowels are too tender to bear it, 
that an external application of it will anſwer equally 
well, and, in ſome reſpects, better. It mult be ac- 


* Take quickfilver one dram, gum-arabic reduced to a mucilage 
two drams; let the quickfilver be rubbed with the mucilage, in a 
marble mortar, until the globules of mercury entirely diſappear : 
afterwards add gradually, ſtill continuing the trituration, half an 
ounce of balſamic ſyrup, and eight ounces of ſimple eindamon 
water. 'Two table-ſpoonfuls of this ſolution may be taken night 
and morning. Some reckan this the beſt form in which quickſilver 


can be exhibited for the cure of a gonorrhea, 
knawledged, 
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knowledged, that mercury taken inwardly for any 
length of time, greatly weakens and diſorders the 
bowels; for which reaſon, when a plentiful uſe of ir 
becomes neceſſary, we would prefer rubbing to any 
other mode of application whatever, The common 
mercurial, or blue ointment, will anſwer very well. 
Of that which is made by rubbing together equal 
quantities of hog's lard and quickſilver, about a 
dram may be uſcd at a time. The beſt time for rub- 
bing it on is at night, and the moſt proper place the 
inner {ide of the thighs. The patient ſhould ſtand 
before the fire when he rubs, and ſhould wear flannel 
drawers next his ſkin all the time he is uſing the 
ointment. If ointment of a weaker or ſtronger kind 
be uſed, the quantity muſt be increaſed or diminiſhed 
in proportion, 

Ir, during the uſe of the ointment, the inflam- 
mation of the genital parts, together with the hear 
and feverifhneſs, ſhould return, or if the mouth 
ſhould grow fore, the gums tender, and the breath 
become offenſive; a dofe or two of Glauber's falts, 
or ſome other cooling purge, may be taken, and the 
rubbing intermitted for a few days. As foon, how- 
ever, as the figns of ſpitting are gone off, if the 
virulency be not quite corrected, the ointment muſt 
be repeated, but in ſmaller quantities, and at longer 
intervals, than before. Whatever way mercury is 
adminiſtered, its uſe muſt be perſiſted in as long as 
any virulency 1s ſuſpected to remain. 

Duzinc this, which may be called the ſecond ſtage 
of the diſorder, though ſo ſtrit a regimen is not 
neceſſary as in the firſt or inflammatory ftate, yet 
' intemperance of every kind muſt be avoided. 2 
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food mult be light, plain, and of eaſy digeſtion; and 
the greateſt indulgence that may be allowed with 
reſpect to drink is, a little wine diluted with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of water. Spirituous liquors are to 
be avoided in every ſhape. I have often known the 
inflammatory ſymptoms renewed and heightened, the 
running increaſed, and the cure rendered extremely 
difficult and tedious, by one fit of exceſũ ve drink- 
ing. 

Wren the above treatment has removed the heat 
of urine, and foreneſs of the genital parts; when the 
quantity of running is conſiderably leſſened, without 
any pain or ſwelling in the groin or teſticle ſuper- 
vening; when the patient 1s free from involuntary 
erections; and laſtly, when the running becomes 
pale, whitiſh, thick, void of ill ſmell, and tenacious 
or ropy; when all or moſt of theſe ſymptoms appear, 
the gonorrhea is arrived at its laſt ſtage, and we may 
gradually proceed to the uſe of gentle aſtringent, or 
agglutinating medicines. Theſe, however, ought 
always to be uſed with caution. When the con- 
ragion is expelled, the running will generally ſtop of 
itſelf; and when it does not, there is ſtill reaſon to 
fear, that the virulency is not completely ſubdued. 
But this will ſoon appear; for if the contagion be 
not removed, upon ſtopping the running, ſwelled 
teſticles, a ſore throat, buboes, or ſome other ſymp- 
tom of the pox, will enſue. When this happens, 
the running mult be again promoted by purges, and 
more mercury mult be uſed. 

Tnar we may proceed with caution, and not give 
too ſudden a check to the diſcharge, gentle aſtrin- 
gents may be mixed with purgative medicines, and 

L taken 
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taken in the following manner: To two ounces of the 
lenitive electuary, add cream of tartar and powdered 
rhubarb, of each half an ounce; balſam of capivi, 
an ounce and a half. Let theſe be made into an 
eleftuary, with the ſyrup of pale roſes, and about the 
bulk of a large nutmeg taken evening and morning 
tor a dole. 

Ir no bad ſymptoms enſue from uſing the above, 
ſtronger aſtringents, if neceſſary, may be adminiſtered, 
as the Venice turpentine, the Peruvian balſam, balſam 
of Gilead, &c. If theſe balſams ſhould occaſion 
nauſea or ſickneſs, the patient, inſtead of them, may 
take fifteen or twenty drops of the acid elixir of 
vitriol, in a glaſs of red wine or a cup of the in- 
fuſion of the bark, twice or thrice a-day. 


SnouLD the running, notwithſtanding the uſe of 
theſe medicines, ſtill continue, but without any ſigns 
of virulency, recourſe muſt be had to aſtringent 
injections. For this purpoſe a little gum- arabic may 
be diſſolved in three or four ounces of roſe- water, to 
which ten or twelve grains of the ſugar of lead may 
be added. Two or three drams of this may be daily 
injected up the urethra with a ſmall ſyringe. It 
ſhould be uſed a little warm, and may be made 
ſtronger as the caſe requires. 

Durins this courſe, a proper regimen is likewiſe 
to be obſerved, The patient ought to take gentle 
exerciſe in the open air, but ſhould avoid great heat 
and fatigue. His diet ought to be drying and ag- 
glutinating, as biſc uit, rice, miller, jellies of hartſhorn, 
and other things of a ftrengthening nature. His 


drink may be Briſtol water, claret, or red port, with 
the 


the addition of a little water. All excels is carefully 
to be avoided, and whatever may have a tendency to 
weaken or relax the habit. | 


Ir all theſe means ſhould prove ine ffectual, and 
notwithſtanding the virulency is perfectly cured, a 
running ſhould till remain, the diſorder is then de- 
nominated a gleet; the proper treatment whereof we 
ſhall next proceed to ſhew. 


OF GLEETS 


\ 


A conoranota frequently repeated, or improperly 
treated, often ends in a gleet, which may either 
proceed from relaxation, or from latent ulcers in 
ſome of the parts which had been the feat of the 
gonorrhœa. It is however of the greateſt importance 
in the cure of the gleet, to know from which cf 
theſe cauſes it proceeds, When the diſcharge proves 
very obſtinate, and receives little or no check from 
aſtringent remedies, there is ground to ſuſpect that it 
is owing to ulcers; but if the drain is inconſtant, 
and is chiefly obſcrvable when the patient is ſtimu- 
lated by laſcivious ideas, or upon ftraining to go to 
ſtool, we may reaſonably concluce that it is chiefly 
owing to relaxation. 

Is the cure of a gleet proceeding from relaxation, 
the principal deſign is to brace, and reſtore a proper 
degree of tenſion ro the debilitated and relaxed vel- 
ſels. For this purpoſe, beſides the medicines recom 
mended in the laſt ſtage of the gonorrhea, the patient 
may have recourſe to ſtronger and more powerful 

N n atſtrin- 
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aſtringents, as the Peruvian bark *, alum, vitriol, 
galls, tormentil, biſtort, balauſtines, &c. 

Wulrx the patient is taking theſe medicines, the 
cure may be promoted by aſtringent injections, ſuch 
as are recommended in the laſt ſtage of the gonor- 
rhoea, to which a few grains of alum, or white 
vitriol, may occaſionally be added, 

Taz laſt remedy which we ſhall mention in this 
caſe is the cold bath, than which there is not perhaps 
a more powerful bracer in the whole compaſs of medi- 
cine. It ought never to be omitted in this ſpecies gf 
gleet, unleſs there be ſomething in the conſtitution of 
the patient which renders the uſe of it unſafe. The 
chief objections to the uſe of the cold bath are, a 
full habit, and an unſound ſtate of the viſcera. The 
danger from the former may always be leſſened, if not 
removed by purging and bleeding; but the latter 
is an inſurmountable obſtacle, as the preſſure of the 
water, and the ſudden contraction of the external 
veſſels, by throwing the blood with too much force 
upon the internal parts, are apt to occaſion ruptures 
of the veſſels, or a flux of humours upon the diſeaſed 
organs. But where no objection of this kind pre- 
vails, the patient ought to plunge over head in water 


* The Peruvian bark may be combined with other aſtringer.ts, 
and prepared in the following manner: 

Take of Peruvian bark bruiſed fix drams, of freſh galls bruiſed 
two drams; boil them in a pound and a half of water to a pound: 
to the ſtrained liquor add three ounces of the ſimple tincture of the 
bark. A ſmall tea-cupful of this may be taken three times a-day, 
adding to each cup fifteen or twenty drops of the acid elixir of 
. vitnol, 


every 
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every morning faſting, for three or four weeks to- 
gether. He ſhould not however ſtay long in the 


water, and ſhould take care to have his ſkin dried as 
ſoon as he comes out. 


Tat regimen proper in this caſe is the ſame as was 

mentioned in the laſt ſtage of the gonorrhea: the 
diet muſt be drying and aſtringent, and the drink 
Spa, Pyrmont, or Briſtol waters, with which a little 
claret or red wine may ſometimes be mixed. 

Warn the gleet does not in the ſmalleſt degree 
yield to theſe medicines, there is reaſon to ſuſpect 
that it proceeds from ulcers. In this caſe, recourſe 
muſt be had to mercury, and ſuch medicines as tend 
to correct any predominant acrimony with which the 
juices may be affected, as the decoction of china, 
ſarſaparilla, ſaſſafras, or the like. 


Ma. Forpyce ſays, he has ſeen many obſtinate 
gleets of two, three, or four years ſtanding, effec- 
tually cured by a mercurial inunction, when almoſt 
every other medicine has been tried in vain. Dr. 
Chapman ſeems to be of the ſame opinion; but ſays, 
he has always found the mercury ſucceed beſt in this 
caſe when joined with terebinthinate and other ag- 
glutinating medicines. For which reaſon the Doctor 
recommends pills made of calomel and Venice 
turpentine®; and deſires that their uſe may be 


Take Venice turpentine, boiled to a ſaficient degree of hard. 
neſs, half an ounce, calomel half a dram. Let theſe be mixed and 
formed into ſixty pil's, of which five or fix may be taken night and 
morning. If, during the uſe of theſe pill-, the mouth ſhould grow 
ſore, or the breath become offenſive, they muſt be diſcontinued till 
theſe ſymptoms diſappear, 


Nn2 ' ccom- 
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accompanied with a decoction of guaiacum or ſarſa- 
parilla. 

Taz laſt kind of remedy which we ſhall mention 
for the cure of ulcers in the urinary paſſage, are the 
ſuppurating candles or bougies; as theſe are prepared 
various ways, and are generally to be bought ready 
made, it is needleſs to ſpend time in enumerating the 
different ingredients of which they are compoſed, or 
teaching the manner of preparing them : Before a 
bougie be introduced into the urethra, however, it 
ſhould be ſmeared all over with ſweet oil, to prevent 
it from ſtimulating too ſuddenly ; it may be ſuffered 
to continue in from one to ſeven or eight hours, ac- 
cording as the patient can bear it. Obſtinate ulcers 
are not only often healed, but tumours and excreſ- 
cences in the urinary paſſages taken away, and an 
obſtruction of urine removed, by means of bougies. 


OF THE SWELLED TESTICLE. 


Tut ſwelled teſticle may either proceed from in- 
fection lately contracted, or from the venereal poiſon 
lurking in the blood: the latter indeed is not very 
common, but the former frequently happens both in 
the firſt and ſecond ſtages of a gonorrhœa; particu- 
larly when the running is unſeaſonably checked, by 
cold, hard drinking, ſtrong draſtic purges, violent 


exerciſe, the too early uſe of aſtringent medicines, or 
the like. 


In the inflammatory ſtage bleeding is neceſſiy, 
which muſt be repeated according to the urgency of 


the ſymptoms. The food muſt be light, and the 
drink 


— 
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crink diluting. High-ſeaſoned food, fleſh, wines, 
and every thing of a heating nature, are to be avoid- 
ed. Fomentations are of fingular ſervice. Poultices 
of bread and milk, foftened with freſh butter or oil, 
are likewile very proper, and ought conſtantly to be 
applied when the patient is in bed: when he is up, 
the teſticle ſhould be kept warm, and ſupported by 
a bag or truſs, which may eafily be contrived in ſuch 
a manner as to prevent the weight of the teiticle from 
having any effect. 


Ir it ſhould be found impracticable to clear the 
teſticle by the cooling regimen now pointed out, and 
extended according to circumſtances, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to lead the patient through ſuch a complete an- 
tivenereal courſe as ſhall enſure him againlt any fu- 
ture uneaſineſs. For this purpoſe, belides rubbing 
the mercurial ointment on the part, if free from pain, 
or on the thighs, as directed in the gonorrhea, the 
patient muſt be confined to bed, if neceſſary for five 
or ſix weeks, ſuſpending the teſticle all the while 
with a bag or truſs, and plying him inwardly with 
ſtrong decoctions of ſarſaparilla. 

Warn theſe means do not ſucceed, and there is 
reaſon to ſuſpect a ſcrophulous or cancerous habit, 
either of which may ſupport a ſchirrous induration, 


after the venereal poiſon is corrected, the parts ſhould 


be fomented daily with a decoction of hemlock, 
the bruiſed leaves of which may likewiſe be added 
to the poultice, and the extract at the ſame time 
taken inwardly “. This practice is ſtrongly recom- 


The extract of hemlock may be made into pills, and taken 
in the manner directed under the article Carcer. 


Nang. | mended 
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mended by Dr. Stork in ſchirrous and cancerous 
caſes; and Mr. Fordyce aſſures us, that by this 
method he has cured diſeaſed teſticles of two or three 
years ſtanding, even when ulcerated, and when the 


ſchirrus had begun to be affected with pricking and 
lancing pains, 


OF BUBOES. 


VENERPAL buboes are hard tumours ſeated in the 
groin, occaſioned by the venereal poiſon lodged in 
this part. They are of two kinds, viz. ſuch as pro- 
ceed from a recent infection, and ſuch as accompany 
a confirmed lues. 


Tus cure of recent buboes, that is, ſuch as appear 
ſoon after impure coition, may be firſt attempted by 
diſperſion, and, if that ſhould not ſucceed, by ſuppu- 
ration. To promote the diſperſion of a buboe, the 
ſame regimen muſt be obſerved as was directed in the 
firſt ſtage of a gonorrhœa. The patient mult like- 
wile be bled, and take ſome cooling purges, as the 
decoction of tamarinds and ſenna, Glauber's ſalts, 
and the like. If, by this courſe, the ſwelling and 
other inflammatory ſymptoms abate, we may ſafely 
proceed to the uſe of mercury, which muſt be con- 
tinued till the venereal virus is quite ſubdued. 


Bur if the buboe ſhould, from the beginning, be 
attended with great heat, pain, and pulſation, it 
will be proper ta promote its ſuppuration. For this 
purpoſe the patient may be allowed to uſe his ordi- 
nary diet, and to take now and then a glaſs of wine. 
Emollient cataplaims, conſiſting of bread and milk 

8 ſoftened 
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ſoftened with oil or freſh butter, may be applied to 
the part; and, in cold canſtitutions, where the tu- 
mour advances ſlowly, white- lily roots boiled, or 
ſliced onions raw, and a ſufficient quantity of yellow 
baſilicon, may be added to the poultice. 

Waen the tumour is ripe, which may be known 
by its conical figure, the ſoftneſs of the ſkin, and a 
fluctuation of matter plainly to be felt under the fin- 
ger, it may be opened either by cauſtic or a lancer, 
and afterwards dreſſed with digeſtive ointment. 

Ir ſometimes, however, happens that buboes can 
neither be diſperſed nor brought to a ſuppuration, 
but remain hard, indolent tumours. In this caſe the 
indurated glands muſt be conſumed by cauſtic ; if 
they ſhould become ſchirrous, they muſt be diſſolved 
by the application of hemlock both externally and 
internally, as directed in the ſchirrous teſticle, 
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Cuaxcxks are ſuperficial, callous, eating ulcers 
which may happen either with or without a gonor- 
rhœa. They are commonly ſeated about the glans, 
and make their appearance in the following manner: 
Firſt a little red pimple ariſes, which ſoon becomes 
pointed at top, and is filled with a whitiſh matter in- 


clining to yellow. This pimple is hot, and itches ge- 


nerally before it breaks: afterwards it degenerates 
into an obſtinate ulcer, the bottom of which is uſually 
covered with a viſcid mucus, and whole edges gra- 


dually become hard and callous. Sometimes 'the 


firſt appearance reſembles a ſimple excoriation of the 
Nn4 cuticle z 
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cuticle; which, however, if the cauſe be venereal, 
ſoon becomes a true chancre. 


A chax is ſometimes a primary affection, but 
it is much oftener ſymptomatic, and is the mark of 
a confirmed lues. Primary chancres diſcover them- 
ſelves ſoon after impure coition, and are generally 
ſeated in parts covered with a thin cuticle, as the 
lips, the nipples of women, the glans penis of men, 
e. | 

Wen a chancre appears ſoon after impure co- 
ition, its treatment is in every reſpect ſimilar to that 
of the virulent gonorrhœa. The patient mult obſerve 
the cooling regimen, loſe a little blood, and take 
tome gentle doles of falts and manna. The parts 
affected ought frequently to be bathed, or rather 
ſoaked, in warm milk and water, and, if the inflam- 
mation be great, an emollient poultice or cataplaſm 
may be applied to them. This courſe will, in moſt 
caſes, be ſufficient to abate the inflammation, and 
prepare the patient for the uſe of mercury. 

SYMPTOMATIC Chancres are commonly accom- 
panied with ulcers in the throat, nocturnal pains, 
Icurfy eruptions about the roots of the hair, and 
other ſymptoms of a confirmed lues. Though they 
may be ſeated in any of the parts mentioned above, 


When venereal ulcers are ſeated in the lips, the infection 
may be communicated by kifing. I have ſeen very obſtinate ve- 
nereal ulcers in the lips, which I had all the reaſon in the world 
to believe were occaſioned ſolely by kiſſing an infected perſon. 

Nurſes ought to beware of ſuckling infected children, or hav- 
ing their breaſts drawn by perſons tainted with the venereal diſ- 
eaſe, This caution is peculiarly neceſſary for nurſes who reſide 
ja the neighbourhood of great towns, 


they 


% 
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they commonly appear upon the private parts, or the 
inſide of the thigh. They are allo leſs painful, but 
frequently much larger and harder than primary chan- 
cres. As their cure muſt depend upon that of the 
pox, of which they are only a ſymptom, we ſhall 
take no further notice of them, till we come to treat 
of a confirmed lues. 

Tuus we have related moſt of the ſymptoms which 
accompany or ſucceed to a virulent gonorrhœa, and 
have allo given a ſhort view of their proper treat- 
ment; there are, however, ſcveral others which ſome- 
times attend this diſeaſe, as a ſtrangury or obſtruction 
of urine, a phymofis, paraphymoſis, &c. 

A STRANGURY may be occaſioned either by a 
ſpaſmodic conſtriction, or an inflammation of the 
urethra and parts about the neck of the bladder. In 
the former caſe, the patient begins to void his urine 
with tolerable eaſe; but as ſoon as it touches the 
galled or inflamed urethra, a ſudden conſtriction 
takes place, and the urine 1s voided by ſpurts, and 
ſometimes by drops only. When the ſtrangury is 

owing to an inflammation about the neck of the blad- 
der, there is a conſtant heat and uneaſineſs about 
this part, a perpetual deſire to make water, while the 
patient can only render a few drops, and a trouble: 
ſome teneſmus, or conſtant inclination to go to ſtool. 

Waen the ſtrangury is owing to ſpaſm, ſuch me- 
dicines as tend to dilute and blunt the ſalts of the 
urine will be proper. For this purpoſe, beſides the 
common diluting liquors, ſoft and cooling emulſions, 
ſweetened with the ſyrup of poppies, may be uſed, 
Should thele not have the deſired effect, bleeding, 
and emollient fomentations, will be neceſſary. 

| VHEN 
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Waen the complaint is evidently owing to an in- 
flammation about the neck of the bladder, bleed- 
ing muſt be more liberally performed, and repeated 
according to the urgency of the ſymptoms. After 
bleeding, if the ſtrangury ſtill continues, ſoft clyſters 
may be adminiſtered, and emollient fomentations 
applied to the region of the bladder. Ar the ſame 
time, the patient may take every four hours a tea- 
cupful of barley-water, to an Engliſh pint of which 
ſix ounces of the ſyrup of marſh mallows, four 
ounces of the oil of ſweet almonds, and half an ounce 
of nitre, may be added. If theſe remedies ſhould 
not relieve the complaint, and a total ſuppreſſion of 
urine ſhould come on, bleeding muſt be repeated, 
and the patient ſet in a warm bath up to the middle. 
It will be proper, in this caſe, to diſcontinue the 
diuretics, and to draw off the water with a catheter ; 
but, as the patient is ſeldom to bear its being intro- 
duced, we would rather recommend the uſe of mild 
bougies. Theſe often lubricate the paſſage, and 
greatly facilitate the diſcharge of urine. Whenever 
they begin to ſtimulate or give any uneaſineſs, they 
may be withdrawn. 

Tut phymoſis is ſuch a conſtriction of the prepuce 
over the glans, as hinders it from being drawn back- 
wards ; the paraphymo/is, on the contrary, is ſuch a 
conſtriction of the prepuce behind the glans, as hin- 
ders it from being brought forward. 


Tut treatment of theſe ſymptoms is ſo nearly the 
ſame with that of the virulent gonorrhea, that we 
have no occaſion to enlarge upon it. In general, 
bleeding, purging, poultices, and emollient fomenta- 
tions are ſufficieat. Should theſe, however, fail of 


removing 
1 
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removing the ſtricture, and the parts be threatened 
with a mortification, twenty or thirty grains of ipe- 
cacuanha, and one grain of emetic tartar, may be 


given for a vomit, and may be worked of with warm 
water or thin gruel, 


Ir ſometimes happens, that in ſpite of all en- 
deavours to the contrary, the inflammation goes on, 
and ſymptoms of a beginning mortification appear. 
When this is the caſe, the prepuce mult be ſcarified 
with a lancet, and if neceſſary, divided, in order 
to prevent a ſtrangulation, and fer the impriſoned 
glans at liberty. We ſhall not deſcribe the manner 
of performing this operation, as it ought always to 
be done by a ſurgeon. When a mortifcation has 
actually taken place, it will be neceſſary, beſides per- 
forming the above operations, to foinent the parts 
frequently with clothes wrung out of a ſtrong decoc- 
tion of camomile flowers and bark, and to give the 


patient a dram of the bark in powder every two cr 
three hours. 


Wirz regard to the priapiſin, chordee, and other 
diſtortions of the penis, their treatment is no way dif- 
ferent from that of the gonorrhœa. When they 
prove very troubleſome, the patient may take a few 
drops of laudanum at night, eſpecially after the ope- 
ration of a purgative through the day. 
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W have hitherto treated of thoſe affections in 
which the venereal poiſon is ſuppoſed to be confined 


_ chiefly to the particular part by which it was re- 
ceived, and ſhail next take a view of the lues in its 


confirmed ſtate, that is, when the poiſon is actually 
received into the blood, and, circulating with it 
through every part of the body, mixes with the 
ſeveral ſceretions, and renders the whole habit 
tainted, | 


Tut ſymptoms of a conSrmed lues are, buboes in 
the groin, pains of the head and joints, which are 
peculiarly troubleſome in the night, or when the 
patient is warm in bed; ſcabs and ſcurfs in various 
parts of the body, eſpecially on the head, of a yel- 
lowiſh colour, reſembling honey-comb; corroding 
ulcers in various parts of the bo.:y, which generally 
begin about the throat, from whence they creep 
gradually, by the palate, towards the cartilage of the 
noſe, which they deſtroy , excreſcences or exoſtoſes 
arife in the middle of the bones, and their ſpongy 
ends become brittle, and break upon the leaſt acci- 
dent; at other times they are ſoft, and bend like 
wax ; the conglobate glands become hard and ca!lous, 
and torm, in the neck, armpits, groin, and meſen- 
tery, hard moveable rumours, like the king's evil; 
tumours of different kinds are likewiſe formed in the 
lymphatic veilcls, tendons, ligaments, and nerves, as 
the gunimala, ganglia, nodes, tophs, &c. the eyes are 
affected with itching, pain, redneſs, and ſometimes 
with total blinducſe, and the ears with a finging 

noiſe, 
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noiſe, pain, and deafneſs, whilſt their internal ſub- 
ſtance is exulcerated and rendered carious ; at length 
all the animal, vital, and natural fun&ions are de- 
praved ; the face becomes pale and hvid ; the body 
emaciated and unfit for motion, and the miſerable 
patient falls into an atrophy or waſting conſump- 
tion. 

Women have ſymptoms peculiar to the ſex; as 
cancers of the breaſt; a ſuppreſſion or overflow of 
the menſes; the whites; hyſteric affections; an in- 
flammation, abſceſs, ſchirrus, gangrene, cancer, or 
ulcer of the womb; they are generally either barren 
or ſubject to abortion ; or, if they bring children into 
the world, they have an univerſal eryſipelas, are e half 
rotten, and covered with ulcers, 


Sven is the catalogue of ſymptoms attending this 
dreadful diſeaſe in its confirmed ſtate, Indeed they 
are ſeldom all to be met with in the ſame perſon, or 
at the ſame time; fo many of them, however, are 
generally preſent as are ſufficient to alarm the pa- 
tient; and if he has reaſon to ſuſpect the infection is 
lurking in his body, he ought immediately to fer 
about the expulſion of it, otherwiſe the moſt tragical 
conſequences will enſue. 


. Tas only certain remedy hitherto known in Eu- 
rope, for the cure of this diſeaſe, is mercury, which 
may be uſed in a great variety of forms, with nearly 
the ſame ſucceſs, Some time ago it was reckoned 
impoſſible to cure a confirmed lues without a ſali- 
vation; this method is now, however, pretty ge- 
nerally laid aſide, and mercury is found to be as 
efficacious, or rather more fo, in expelling the vene- 

By real 
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real poiſon, when adminiſtered in ſuch a manner ag 
not to run off by the ſalivary glands. 

Var1ovus preparations of mercury have been ex- 
tolled at different times, by different authors, for the 
cure of the venereal diſeaſe; bur after all it has been 
found, that the moſt ſimple forms in which it can be 
introduced into the ſyſtem, generally ſucceed as well 
as the moſt elaborate chemical preparations, Thus, 
an ointment or pill prepared by triturating common 
quickſilver with greaſe, reſin, or mucilage, will, if 
uſed for a ſufficient length of time, remove the moſt 
obſtinate venereal ſymptoms, unleſs where the con- 
ſtitution is ſo far deſtroyed as to render a cure im- 
poſſible. 

THtsE may be uſed in the ſame manner as for the 
virulent gonorrhœa; and if any ſymptoms of a fali- 
vation ſhould appear, they muſt be diſcontinued for 
ſome days, and a purge or two taken. It is im- 
poſſible to aſcertain either the exact quantity of theſe 
medicines that mult be taken, or the time they ought 
to be continued in order to perform a cure. Theſe 
will ever vary according to the conſtitution of the 
patient, the ſeaſon of the year, the degree of infec- 
tion, the time it has lodged in the body, &c. But 
though it is difficult, as Aſtruc obſerves, to deter- 
mine, 4 priori, what quantity of mercury will, in the 
whole, be neceſſary to cure this diſtemper completely; 
yet it may be judged of 2 poſteriori, from the abate- 
ment and ceaſing of the ſymproms. The ſame au- 
thor adds, That commonly not leſs than two ounces 
of the ſtrong mercurial ointment is ſufficient, and not 
more than three or four ounces neceſſary. 


Tas 
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Taz only chemical preparation of mercury which 
we ſhall take notice of, is the corroſive ſublimate. 
This was ſome time ago brought into uſe for the 
venereal diſeaſe, in Germany, by the illuſtrious Baron 
Van Swieten; and was ſoon after introduced into 
Britain by the learned Sir John Pringle, at that time 
phyſician to the army, The method of giving it is 
as follows: One grain of corroſive ſublimate is diſ- 
ſolved in two ounces of French brandy or malt 
ſpirits ; and of this ſolution, an ordinary table-ſpoon- 
ful, or the quantity of half an ounce, is to be taken 
twice a-day, and to be continued as long as any ſymp- 
toms of the diſorder remain. To thoſe whoſe ſto- 
mach cannot bear the ſolution, the ſublimate may be 
given in form of pill. 


SEVERAL roots, woods, and barks, have been re- 
commended for curing the venereal diſeaſe; but 
none of them have been found, upon experience, to 
anſwer the high encomiums which had been beſtowed 
upon them. Though no one of theſe is to be de- 
pended upon alone, yet when joined with mercury, 
ſome of them are found to be very beneficial in pro- 
moting a cure, One of the beſt we know yet is 
ſarſaparilla, which may be prepared and taken ac- 

cording to the directions in the Appendix *, 
Tag mezereon-root is likewiſe found to be a 
powerful aſſiſtant to the ſublimate, or any other 
mercurial. It may either be uſed along with the ſar- 
ſaparilla, as directed in the Appendix, or by itſelf, 
Thoſe who chuſe to uſe the mezereon by itſelf, may 
boil an ounce of the freſh bark, taken from the root, 


See Appendix. Deco. of Sarſaparilla, 
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in twelve Engliſh pints of water to eight, adding to- 
wards the end an ounce of liquorice. The doſe of 
this is the ſame as of the decoction of ſarſaparilla. 

We have been told that the natives of America 
cure the venereal diſeaſe in every ſtage by a decoction 
of the root of a plant called the Lobelia. It is uſed 
either freſh or dried ; but we have no certain accounts 
with regard to the proportion. Sometimes they mix 
other roots with it, as thoſe of the ranunculus, the 
ceanothus, &c. but whether theſe are deſigned to 
diſguiſe or affiſt it, is doubtful. The patient takes 
a large draught of the decoction early in the morn- 
ing, and continues to uſe it for his ordinary drink 
through the day *. 

Many other roots and woods might be mentioned 
which have been extolled for curing the venereal 
diſeaſe, as the china-root, the roots of ſoap-worr, 
burdock, &c. as alſo the wood of guaiacum and 
Jaſſafras; but as none of theſe have been found to 


* Though we are ſtill very much in the dark with regard to 
the method of curing this diſcaſe among the natives of America, 
yet nothing is more certain than that they do cure it with ſpeed, 
ſafety, and ſucceſs, and that without the leaſt knowledge of mer- 
cury, Hence it becomes an object of conſiderable importance to 
diſcover their method of cure, This might ſurely be done by 
making trials of the various plants which are found in thoſe 
parts, and particularly of ſuch as the natives are known to make 
nſe of. All people in a rude ſtate take their medicines chiefly 
from the vegetable kingdom, and are often poſſeſſed of valuable 
ſecrets with regard to the virtues of plants, of which more en- 
lightened nations are ignorant. Indeed we make no doubt but 
ſome plants of our own growth, were proper pains taken to diſ- 
cover them, would be found as efficacious in curing the venereal 
diſeaſe as thoſe of America; but while phyſicians are implicitly 
led by great names, and other people dare not make experiments, 
theſe are likely to remain in the dark. 


poſſeſs 
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poſſeſs virtues ſuperior to thoſe already mentioned, 
we ſhall, for the fake of brevity, paſs them over, 
and ſhall conclude our obſervations on this diſeaſe 
with a few general remarks concerning the proper 
management of the patient, and the nature of the 
infection. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae condition of the patient ought always to be 
conſidered previous to his entering upon a courſe of 
mercury in any form. It would be equally raſh and 
dangerous to adminiſter mercury to a perſon labour- 
ing under any violent acute diſeaſe ; as a putrid fe- 
ver, pleuriſy, peripneumony, cr the like. It would 
likewiſe be dangerous in ſome chronic caſes; as a low 
heftic fever, or the laſt ſtage of a conſumption, 
Sometimes, however, theſe diſeaſes proceed from a 
confirmed lues; in which caſe it will be neceſſary to 
give mercury. In chronic diſcaſes of a leſs danger- 
ous nature, as the aſthma, the gravel, and ſuch like, 
mercury, if neceſſary, may be ſafely adminiſtered. 
If the patient's ſtrength has been greatly exhauſted 
by ſickneſs, labour, abſtinence, or any other cauſe, 
the uſe of mercury muſt be poltponed, till by time, 
reſt, and a nouriſhing diet, it can be ſufficiently re- 
ſtored. 

Mercury ought not to be adminiſtered to women 
during the menſtrual flux, or when the period is near 
at hand. Neither ſhould it be given in the laſt [tage 

of pregnancy. If, however, the woman be not near 
the time of her delivery, and circumſtances render it 
neceſſary, mercury may be given, but in ſmaller 
© 0 | doſes, 
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doſes, and at greater intervals than uſual : with theſe 
precautions, both the mother and child may be cured 
at the ſame time; if not, the diforder will at leaſt be 
kept trom growing worſe, till the woman be brought 
to bed, and ſufficiently recovered, when a more effec- 
tual method may be purſued, which, if ſhe ſuckles 


her child, will in all probability be ſufficient for the 
cure of both. 


1ERCURY Ought always to be adminiſtered to 
infants with the greateſt caution. Their tender con- 
dition unfits them for ſupporting a ſalivation, and 
makes it neceſſary to adminiſter even the mildeſt pre- 
parations of mercury to them with a ſparing hand. 
A ſimilar conduct is recommended 1n the treatment 
of old perſons, who have the misfortune to labour 
under a confirmed lues. No doubt the infirmities of 
age mult render people leſs able to undergo the 
fatigues of a ſalivation; but this, as was formerly 
obſerved, is ſeldom neceſſary; beſides, we have 
generally found, that mercury had much leſs effect 
upon very old perſons than on thoſe who were 
younger. | 

HysTreRrIc and hypochondriac perſons, and ſuch 
as are ſubject to an habitual diarrhoea or dyſentery, 
or to frequent and violent attacks of the epilepſy, or 
who are afflicte.} with the ſcrophula, or the ſcurvy, 
ought to be cautious 1n the uſe of mercury, Where 
any one of theſe ditorders prevails, it ought either, 
if poſſible, to be cured, or at leaft palliated, before 
the patient enters upon a courſe of mercury. When 
this cannot be done, the mercury muſt be ad- 
miniſtered in ſmaller doſes, and at longer intervals 
than ulual. 


Tux 
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Tus moſt proper ſeaſons for entering upon a 
courſe of mercury, are the ſpring and autumn, when 
the air is of a moderate warmth ; if the circumſtances 
of the caſe, however, will not admit of delay, we 
mult not defer the cure on account of the ſeaſon, but 
muſt adminiſter the mercury ; taking care, at the 
ſame time, to keep the patient's chamber warmer 
or cooler, according as the ſeaſon of the year re- 
quires. 

Tus next thing to be conſidered is the preparation 
neceſſary to be obſerved before we proceed to ad- 
miniſter a courſe of mercury. Some lay great ſtreſs 
upon this circumſtance, obſerving, that by previouſly 
relaxing the veſſels, and correcting any diforder which 
may happen to prevail in the blood, not only the 
mercury will be diſpoſed to act more kindly, but 
many other inconveniences will be prevented. 

We have already recommended bleeding and gen- 
tle purges, previous to the adminiftration of mer- 
cury, and ſhall only now add, that theſe are always 
to be repeated according to the age, ſtrength, con- 
ſtirution, and other circumftances of the patient. 
Afterwards, if it can be conveniently done, the 
patient ought to bathe once or twice a day, for a few 
days, in lukewarm water, His diet in the mean 
time muſt be light, moiſt, and cooling. Wine, and 
all heating liquors, alſo violent bodily exerciſe, and 
all great exertions of the mind, are caretully to be 
avoided. 

A yRoOPER regimen is likewiſe to be obſerved by 
ſuch as are under a courſe of mercury. Inattention 
to this not only endangers the patient's life, but often 
alſo diſappoints him of a cure. A far leis quantity 
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of mercury will be ſufficient for the cure of a perſon 
who lives low, keeps warm, and avoids all manner of 
excels, than of one who cannot endure to put the 
ſmalleſt reſtraint upon his appetites : indeed it but 
rarely happens that ſuch are thoroughly cured. 


Tage is hardly any thing of more importance, 
either tor preventing or removing venereal infection, 
than cleanlineſs. By an early attention to this, the 
infection might often be prevented from entering the 
body ; and, where it has already taken place, its 
effects may be greatly mitigated. The moment any 
perſon has reaſon to ſuſpect that he has received the 
infection, he ought to waſh the parts with water and 
ſpirits, ſweet oil, or milk and water; a ſmall quan- 
tity of the laſt may likewiſe be injected up the urethra, 
if it can be conveniently done. Whether this diſeaſe 
at firſt took its riſe from dirtineſs is hard to ſay; but 
wherever that prevails, the infection is found in its 
greateſt degree of virulence, which gives ground to 
believe that a ſtrict attention to cleanlineſs would go 
jar towards extirpating it altogether “. 


Wares 


have not only often ſeen a recent infetion carried off in a 
few days by means of clcanlinefs, viz. bathing, fomentations, in- 
tions, &c. but have likewiſe found it of the greateſt advantage 
in the more advanced ſages of the diſeaſe. Of this I had lately a 
very rcmatkable in!tance, in a man whoſe penis was almoſt wholly 
coutuned by venercal ulcers; the matter had been allowed to 
continue cn the ſores, without any care having been taken to 

clean them, till, notwichſtanding the uſe of mercury and other 
medicines, it had produced the effects above mentioned. I or- 
dered warm milk and water to be injected three or four times 
a-day into all the ſinuous ulcers, in order to waſh out the matter; 
after which they were ſtuffed with dry lint, to abſorb the freſh 
matter 
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Waen the venereal diſeaſe has been neglected, or 
improperly treated, it often becomes a diſorder of 
the habit. In this caſe the cure muſt be attempted 
by reſtoratives, as a milk diet, the decoction of ſar- 
ſaparilla, and ſuch like, to which mercury may be 
occaſionally added. It is a common practice in 
North Britain to ſend ſuch patients to drink goat- 
whey. This is a very proper plan, provided the 
infection has been totally eradicated before hand; 
but when that is not the caſe, and the patient truſts 
to the whey for finiſhing his cure, he will often be 
diſappointed. I have frequently known the diſeaſe 
return with all its virulence after a courſe of goat- 
whey, even when that courſe had been thought quite 
ſufficient for completing the cure. 


Ox x of the moſt unfortunate circumſtances attend- 
ing patients in this diſeaſe, is the neceſſity they are 
often laid under of being ſoon well. This induces 
them to take medicine too faſt, and to leave it off 


matter as it was generated. The patient at the ſame time took 
every day half a grain of the corroſive ſublimate of mercury, 
diſſolved in an ounce of brandy, and drank an Engliſh quart of 
the decoction of ſarſaparilla. By this treatment, in about fix 
weeks, he was perfectly cured; and, what was very remarkable, 
a part of the penis was actually regenerated. 

Doctor Gilchriſt has given an account of a ſpecies of the lues 
wenerea which prevails in the welt of Scotland, to which the na- 
tives give the name of Sid bias or Sivwins. The Doctor obſerves, 
that the ſpreading of this diſeaſe is chiefly owing to a neglect of 
cleanlineſs, and ſeems to think, that by due attention to chat wir- 
tus it might be extirpated. The treatment of his diſeaſe is ſimilar 
to that of a confirmed lues or pox, The yauuy, a diſeaſe which 
is now very common both in America and the Weſt India ilaads, 


may alſo be cured in the ſame manner, 
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too ſoon. A few grains more of medicine, or a few 
days longer confinement, would often be ſufficient to 
pertect the cure; whereas, by negle& of theſe, a 
{mall degree of virulcace is (till left in the humours, 
which gradually vitiates, and at length contaminates 
the whole mais. To avoid this, we would adviſe 
that the patient ſhould never leave off taking medi- 
cine immediately upon the dilappearing of the ſymp- 
toms, but continue it for ſome time atter, gradually 
leſſening the quantity, till there is ſufficient ground to 
believe that the diſcaſe is entirely cradicated. 


Ir is not only difficult, but abſolutely impoſſible, 
to aſcertain the exact degree of virulence that may 
attend the diſcaſe; for which reaſon it will always be 
a much ſafer rule to continue the uſe of medicine too 
long, than to leave it off too ſoon. This ſeems to be 
the leading maxim of a modern practitioner of ſome 
note for the venereal diſeaſe, who always orders his 
patient to perform a quarantine of at leaſt forty days, 
during which time he takes forty bottles of, I ſuppoſe, 
a ſtrong decoction of ſarſaparilla, or ſome other anti- 
venereal ſimple. Whoever takes this method, and 
adds a ſufficient quantity of corroſive ſublimate, or 
ſome other active preparation of mercury to the 
decoction, wiil ſeldom fail ro cure a confirmed 
lues. 

Ir is peculiarly unfortunate for the cure of this diſ- 
eaſe, that not one in ten of thoie who contract it are 
either able or willing to ſubmit to a proper plan of 
regimen. The patient is willing to take medicine; 
but he muſt follow his buſineſs, and, to prevent ſuſ- 
picions, muſt eat and drink like the reſt of the fa- 
mily, This is the true ſource of nine-tenths of all 
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the miſchief ariſing from the venercal diſeaſe. I ne- 
ver knew the cure attended with any great diſſiculty 
or danger where the patient ſtrictly followed the phy- 
ſician's advice; but a volume would not be ſufficient 
to point out the dreadful conſequences which pro- 
ceed from an oppoſite conduct. Schirrous teſticles, 
ulcerous ſore throats, conſumptions, carious bones, 


and a rotten progeny, are a few of the bleſſings de- 
rived from this ſource. 


THz is a ſpecies of falſe reaſoning, with regard 
to this diſeaſe, which proves fatal to many. A per- 
ſon of a ſound conſtitution contracts a flight degree of 
the diſorder. He gets well without taking any great 
care, or uling much medicine, and hence concludes 
that this will always be the caſe. The next time the 
diſeaſe occurs, though ten times more virulent, he 
purſues the ſame courſe, and his conſtitution is ruin- 
ed. Indeed, the different degrees of virulence in the 
ſmall-pox are not greater than in this diſeaſe, though, 
as the learned Sydenham oblerves, in ſome caſes the 
moſt ſkilful phyſicians cannot cure, and in others, 
the molt ignorant old woman cannot kill the patient 
in that diforder. Though a good conſtitution is 
always in favour of the patient, yet too great ſtreſs 
may be laid upon it. It does not appear from 
obſervation, that the moſt robuſt conſtitution is 
able to overcome the virulence of the venereal con- 
tagion, after it has got into the habit. In this caſe 
a proper courſe of medicine is always indiſpenſably 
neceſſary. | 

ALTHOUGH it is impoſſible, on account of the 
different degrees of virulence, &c. to lay down fixed 
and certain rules for the cure of this diſcaſe, yet the 
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following general plan will always be found ſafe, and 
often ſucceisful, viz. to bleed and adminiſter gentle 
purges with diuretics during the inflammatory ſtate, 
and as ſoon as the ſymptoms of inflammation are 
abated, to adminiſter mercury, in any form thar 
may be moſt agreeable to the patient. The ſame 
medicine, aſſiſted by the decoction of farſaparilla 
and a proper regimen, will not only ſecure the 
conſtitution againſt the further progreſs of a con- 
firmed pox, but will generally perform a complete 
cure. | 


CHA P. XLVIIL 
DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


OMEN, in all civilized nations, have the ma- 

nagement of domeſtic affairs ; 'and it is very 
proper they ſhould, as Nature has made them leſs fit 
for the more active and laborious employments. This 
indulgence, however, is generally carried too far; 
and females, inſtead of being benefited by it, are 
greatly injured, from the want of exerciſe and free air. 
To be ſatisfied of this, one need only compare the 
freſh and ruddy looks of a milk-maid with the pale 
complexion of thoſe females whoſe whole buſineſs lies 
within doors. Though Nature has made an evident 
diſtinction between the male and female with regard 
to bodily ſtrength and vigour, yet ſhe certainly never 
; meant, 
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meant, either that the one ſhould be always without, 
or the other always within doors. 


Tur confinement of females, beſides hurting their 
figure and complexion, relaxes their folids, weakens 
their minds, and diſorders all the functions of the 
body. Hence proceed obſtructions, indigeſtion, fla- 
tulence, abortions, and the whole train of nervous 
diſorders. Theſe not only unfit women for being mo- 
thers and nurſes, but often render them whimſical 


and ridiculous. A ſound mind depends ſo much 


upon a healthy body, that where the latter is want- 
ing, the former is rarely to be found. 

I nave always obſerved that women who were 
chiefly employed without doors, in the different 
branches of huſbandry, gardening, and the like, 
were almoſt as hardy as their huſbands, and that their 
children were likewiſe ſtrong and healthy. But as the 
bad effects of confinement and inactivity upon both 
ſexes have been already ſhown, we ſhall proceed to 
point out theſe circumſtances in the ſtructure and de- 


ſign of females, which ſubject them to peculiar dif- 


eaſes; the chief of which are, their monthly evacua- 

tions, pregnancy, and child-bearing. Theſe indeed can- 
not properly be called diſcaſes, but from the delicacy 
of the ſex, and their being ofren improperly managed 
in ſuch ſituations, they become the ſource of numerous 


calamities. 
OF THE MENSTRUAL DISCHARGE. 
FemaLzs generally begin to menſtruate about the 


age of fifteen, and leave it off about fifty, which ren- 
ders 
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ders theſe two periods the molt critical of their lives. 
About the firſt appearance of this diſcharge, the con- 
ſtitution undergoes a very conſiderable change, gene- 
rally indeed for the better, though ſometimes tor the 
worſe. The greateſt care is now neceſſary, as the fu- 
ture health and happineſs of the temale depends, in a 
great meaſure, upon her conduct at this period “. 


Ir a girl about this time of life be confined to the 
houſe, kept conſtantly ſitting, and neither allowed to 
romp about, nor employed in any active buſineſs, 
which gives exerciſe to the whole budy, ſhe becomes 
weak, relaxed, and ptiny ; her blood not being duly 
prepared, ſhe looks pale and wan; her health, ſpirits, 
and vigour decline, and ſhe ſinks into a valetudinary 
for life, Such is the fate of numbers of thoſe un- 
happy females, who, either from too much indul- 
gence, or their own narrow circumſtances, are, at 
this critical period, denied the benefit of exerciſe and 
free air. 

A Lazy indolent diſpoſition proves I:kewife very 
hurrful to girls at this period. One ſeldom meets 
wich complaints from obitructions amongſt the more 
active and induſtrious part of the ſex; whereas the 


® [tis the duty of mothers and thoſe who are intruſted with rhe 
education of girls, to initrutt them early in the coaduct and ma- 
nagement of themſelves at this critical period of their lives, Falſe 
modeſty, inaitention, and ignorance of what is beneficial or hurt- 
ſul at this time, are the ſources of many diſeaſes and misfortunes 
in life, which a few ſenſible leſſons from an experienced matron 
might have prevented. Nor is care leſs neceliary in the ſybſe- 
gent returns of this diſcharge. Taking improper food, violent 
affections of the mind, or catching cold at this period, is often 
ſufficient to ruin the health, or to reader the female ever after in- 
capable of procreatian, 


indoleny 
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 indolent and lazy are ſeldom free from them. Theſe 
are, in a manner, eat up by the chlorofis, or green- 
ſickneis, and other diſeaſes of this nature. We would 
therefore recommend it to all who wiſh to eſcape theſe 
calamities, to avoid indolence and inactivity, as their 
greatelt enemies, and to be as much abroad " the 
open air as poſſible. 

Axornes thing which proves very hurtful to girls 
about this period of life, is un whole ſome food. Fond 
of all manner of traſh, they often indulge in it, till 
their whole humours are quite vitiated. Hence enſue 
indigeſtions, want of appetite, and a numerous train 
of evils. If the fluids be not duly prepared, it is ut- 
terly impoſſible that the ſecretions ſhould go properly 
on: Accordingly we find, that ſuch girls as lead an 
indolent life, and cat great quantities of traſh, are not 
only ſubject to obſtructions of the menſes, but like- 


wile to glandular obſtructions ; as the ſcrophula or 


king's evil, &c. 

A bull diſpoſition is alſo very hurtful to girls 
at this period, It 1s a rare thing to lee a ſprightly 
girl who does not enjoy good health, while the grave, 
moping, melancholy creature proves the very prey of 
vapours and hyfterics. Youth is the ſeaſon for mirth 
and cheerfulneſs. Let it therefore be indulged. It 


is an abſolute duty. To lay in a ſtock of health in 


time of youth, is as neceſſary a piece of prudence as to 
make proviſion againſt the decays of old age. While 
therefore wiſe Nature prompts the happy youth to 
join in ſprightly amuſements, let not the ſevere dic- 
tates of hoary age forbid the uſeful impulſe, nor damp 
with ſerious gloom the ſeaſon deſtined to mirth and 
innocent feſtivity. 


AgoTHER 
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Ax orRRER thing very hurtful to females about this 
period of life is ſtrait clothes. They are fond of a 
fine ſhape, and fooliſhly imagine, that this can be 
acquired by lacing themſelves tight. Hence, by 
ſqueezing the ſtomach and bowels, they hurt the di- 
geſtion, and occaſion many incurable maladies. This 
error is not indeed ſo common as it has been; bur, as 
faſhions change, it may come about again: we there- 
fore think it not improper to mention it. I know 
many females who, to this day, feel the direful effects 
of that wretched cuſtom which prevailed ſome years 
ago, of ſqueezing every girl into as ſmall a ſize in the 
middle as poſſible. Human invention could not poſ- 
ſibly have deviſed a practice more deſtructive to 
health. 

AFTER a female has arrived at that period of life 
when the men/es uſually begin to flow, and they do 
not appear, but, on the contrary, her health and 
ſpirits begin to decline, we would adviſe, inſtead of 
ſhutting the poor girl up in the houſe, and doſing her 
with ſteel, aſafœtida, and other nauſeous drugs, to 
place her in a fituation where ſhe can enjoy the benefit 
of free air and agreeable company. There let her eat 
wholeſome food, take ſufficient exerciſe, and amuſe 
herſelf in the moſt agreeable manner; and we have 
little reaſon to fear, but Nature, thus aſſiſted, will do 
her proper work. Indeed ſhe ſeldom fails, unleſs 
where the fault is on our fide. 


Tuis diſcharge in the beginning is ſeldom fo inſtan- 
taneous as to ſurpriſe females unawares. It is gene- 
rally preceded by ſymptoms which foretel its ap- 
proach ; as a ſenſe of heat, weight, and dull pain in 
the loins; diſtenſion and hardneſs of the breaſts; head- 
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ach; loſs of appetite ; laſſitude; paleneſs of the coun- 
tenance; and ſometimes a flight degree of fever. 
When theſe ſymptoms appear about the age at which 
the menſtrual flux uſually begins, every thing ſhould 
be carefully avoided which may obſtruct that neceſſary 
and ſalutary evacuation; and all means uſed to pro- 
mote it; as ſitting frequently over the ſteams of warm 
water, drinking warm diluting liquors, &c. 


ArTir the menſes have once begun to flow, the 
greateſt care mould be taken to avoid every thing 
that may tend to obſtruct them. Females ought ta 
be exceeding cautious of what they eat or drink at 
the time they are out of order. Every thing that is 
cold, or apt to four on the ſtomach, ought to be a- 
voided as fruit, butter-milk, and ſuch-like. Fiſh» 


and all kinds of food that are hard of digeſtion, are 


alſo to be avoided. As it is imprſſible to mention 
every thing that may diſagree with individuals-at this 
time, we would recommend it to every female to be 


very attentive to what diſagrees with herſelf, and 
carefully ro avoid it. h 


Colo is extremely hurtful at this particular pe- 
riod, More of the ſex date their diſorders from 
. colds, caught while they were out of order, than 
from all other cauſes. This ought ſurely to put them 


upon their guard, and to make them very circumſpect 


in their condu at ſuch times. A degree of cold that 
will not in the leaſt hurt them at another time, will, 
at this period, be ſufficicar entirely to ruin their health 
and conſtitution. 

Tat greateſt attention ought Ikewile to be paid to 
the mind, which ſhould be kept as eaſy and cheerful 
as poſſible. Every part of the animal ceconomy is in- 
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fluenced by the paſſions, but none more ſo than this, 
Anger, fear, grief, and other affections of the mind, 


often occaſion obſtruftions of the menſtrual flux, 


which prove abſolutely incurable. 


From whatever cauſe this flux is obſtructed, except 
in the ſtate of pregnancy, proper means ſhould be 
uſed to reſtore it. For this purpoſe we would recom- 
mend {ſufficient exerciſe, in a dry, open, and rather 
cool air; wholeſome diet, and, if the body be weak 
and languid, generous liquors; alſo cheerful com- 
pany, and all manner of amuſements, If theſe fail, 
recourſe mult be had to medicine. 


_ Wren obſtructions proceed from a weak relaxed 
ſtate of the ſolids, ſuch medicines as tend to promote 
digeftion, to brace the ſolids, and aſſiſt the body in 
preparing good blood, ought to be uſed. The prin- 
cipal of theſe are iron and the Peruvian bark, with 
other bitter and aſtringent medicines. Filings of iron 
may be infuſed in wine or ale, two or three ounces to 
an Engliſh quart, and after it has ſtood for two or 
three weeks it may be filtered, and about half a wine- 
glaſs of it taken twice a-day : or prepared ſteel may 
be taken in the doſe of half a dram, mixed with a 


little honey or treacle, three or four times a-day. The 


bark and other bitters may either be taken in ſubſtance 

or infuſion, as is molt agreeable to the patient. 
Waen obſtructions proceed from a viſcid ſtate of 
the blood; and for women of a groſs or full habit, 
evacuations, and fuch medicines as attenuate the hu- 
mours, are neceſſary, The patient in this caſe ought 
to be bled, to bathe her feet frequently in warm 
water, to take now and then a cooling purge, and to 
live upon a ſpare thin diet. Her drink ſhould be whey, 
Water, 
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water, or ſmall beer, and ſhe ought to take ſufficient 
exerciſe. A tea-ſpoonful of the tincture of black he- 


lebore may alſo be taken twice a-day in a cup of warm 
water. 


Wu x obſtructions proceed from affections of the 
mind, as grief, fear, anger, &c. every method ſhould 
be taken to amuſe and divert the patient. And that 
ſhe may the more readily forget the cauſe of her afflic- 
tion, ſhe ought, if poſſible, to be removed from the 
place where it happened. A change of place, by 
preſenting the mind with a variety of new objects, 
has often a very happy influence in relieving it from 
the deepeſt diſtreſs. A ſoothing, kind, and affable 
behaviour to females in this ſituation is alſo of the 
laſt importance. 


An obſtruction of the menſes is often the effect of 


other maladies. When this is the cafe, inſtead of 


giving medicines to force that diſcharge, which might. 
be dangerous, we ought, by all means, to endeavour 
to reſtore the patient's health and ſtrength. When 
that is effected, the other will return of courſe. 

Bur the menſtrual flux may be too great as well as 
too ſmall. When this happens, the patient becomes 
weak, the colour pale, the appetite and digeſtion are 
- bad, and œdematous ſwellings of the feet, dropſies, 
and conſumptions often enſue. This frequently hap- 
pens to women about the age of forty-five or fifty, 
and is very difficult to cure. It may proceed from a 
fedentary lite; a full diet, conſiſting chiefly of ſalted, 
high- ſeaſoned, or acrid food; the uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors z exceſſive fatigue ; relaxation; a diffolved 
ſtate of the blood; vioicnr paflions of the mind, &c. 
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Tas treatment of this diſeaſe muſt be varied ac- 
cording to its cauſe. When it is occaſioned by any 
error in the patient's regimen, an oppoſite courſe to 
that which induced the diſorder muſt be purſued, and 
ſuch medicines taken as have a tendency to reſtrain 
the flux and counteract the morbid affections of the 
ſyſtem from whence it proceeds. 


To reſtrain the flux, the patient ſhould be kept 
quiet and eaſy both in body and mind. If it be very 
violent, ſhe ought to lie in bed with her head low; to 
live upon a cool and flender diet, as veal or chicken 
broths with bread ; and to drink decoctions of nettle- 
roots, or the greater comfrey. If theſe be not ſuffi- 
cient to ſtop the flux, ſtronger aſtringents may be 
uſed, as Japan earth, allum, elixir of vitriol, the Pe- 
ruvian bark, &c. * 

Tux uterine flux may offend in quality as well as in 
quantity. What is uſually called the fluor albus, or 
whites, is a very common diſeaſe, and proves ex- 
tremely hurtful ro delicate women. This diſcharge, 
however, is not always white, but ſometimes pale, 
yellow, green, or of a blackiſh colour; ſometimes it 
is ſharp and corroſive, ſometimes foul and fœtid, &c. 
It is attended with a pale complexion, pain in the 
back, loſs of appetite, ſwelling of the feet, and other 


* Two drams of allum and one of Japan earth may be pounded 
together, and divided into eight or nine doſes, one of which may 
be taken three times a-day. 

Perſons whoſe ſtomachs cannot bear the allum. may take two 
table-ſpoonfuls of the tincture of roſes three or four times a- day, 
to each doſe of which, ten drops of laudanum may be added. 

If theſe ſhould fail, half a dram of the Peruvian bark, in pow- 
der, with ten drops of the elixir of vitriol, may be taken, in a 
glaſs of red wine, four times a- day. 


ſigns 
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ſigns of debility. It generally proceeds from a re- 
laxed ſtate ot the body, ariſing from indolence, the 
exceſlive uſe of tea, coffec, or other weak and watery 
diet. 

To remove this diſeaſe, the patient muſt take as 
much exerciſe as ſhe can bear without fatigue. Her 
food ſhould be ſolid and nouriſhing, but of eaſy digeſ- 
tion; and her drink pretty generous, as red port or 


clarer, mixed with Pyrmont, Briſtol, or lime-water. 


Tea and coffee are to be avoided. I have often known 
ſtrong broths have an exceeding good effect; and 
ſometimes a milk diet alone will perform a cure. The 
patient ought not to lie too long a-bed. When me- 
dicine is neceſſary, we know none preferable to the 
Peruvian bark, which, in this caſe, ought always to 
be taken in ſubſtance. In warm weather, the cold 
bath will be of conſiderable ſervice. | 


Tur period of life at which the menſes ceaſe to 
flow, is likewiſe very critical to the ſex. The ſtop- 
page of any cuſtomary evacuation, however ſmall, is 
ſufficient to diſorder the whole frame, and often to de- 
{troy life icfelf. Hence it comes to pals, that fo many 
women either fall into chronic diſorders, or die about 
this time : Such of them, however, as ſurvive it, with- 
cout contracting any chronic diſeaſe, often become 
more healthy and hardy than they were before, and 
enjoy ſtrength and vigour to a very great age. 


Ir the menſes ceaſe all of a ſudden, in women of a 
full habit, they ought ro abate ſomewhat of their uſual 
quantity of food, eſpecially of the more nourithing 
kind, as fleſh, eggs, &c. They ought likewile to 
take ſufficient exerciſe, and to keep the body open, 
This may be done by taking, once or twice a-week, 
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a little rhubarb, or an infuſion of hiera picra in wine 
or brandy. _ 

IT often happens that women cf a groſs habit, at 
this period of life, have ulcerous ſores break out 
about their ancles, or in other parts of the body. 
Such ulcers ought to be confidered as critical, and 
ſhould either be ſuffered to continue open, or have 
artificial drains ſubſtituted in their ſtead. Women 
who will needs have fuch ſores dried up, are often 
{o0n after carried off by acute diſeaſes, or fall into 
thoſe of a chronic nature. 


OF PREGNANCYT, 


Trovcn pregnancy is not a diſeaſe, yet that ſtate 
is often attended with a variety of complaints which 
merit attention, and which ſometimes require the aſ- 
fiance of medicine. Some women indeed are more 
healthy during their pregnancy than at any other time; 
but this is by no means the general cate: moſt of them 
breed in ſerrow, and are frequently indiſpoſed during 
the whole time of pregnancy. Few fatal diſcaſes, 
however, happen during that period; and hardly any 
except abortion that can be called dangerous. We 
ſhall therefore pay particular attention to it, as it 
proves generally fatal to the child, and ſometimes ſo 
to the mother. | 

PR AN women are often afflicted with the heart- 
burn. The method of treating this complaint has 
been already pointed our. They are likewiſe, in the 
more early periods of pregnancy, often harafſ-d with 
ſickneſs and vomiting, eſpecially in the morning. 
The method of rclieving theſe complaints has allo 

been 
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been ſhewn. Both the head-ach and tooth-ach are 
very troubleſome ſymptoms of pregnancy. The 


former may generally be removed by keeping the 


body gently open, by the uſe of prunes, figs, roaſted 
apples, and ſuch like. When the pain is very vio- 
lent, bleeding may be neceſſary. For the treatment 
of the latter, we mult refer to that article, Several 
other complaints incident to pregnant women might 
be mentioned, as a cough and difficulty of breathing, 
ſuppreſſion and incontinency of urine, &c. but as all 


of theſe have been taken notice of before, it is need- 
leſs to repeat them. 


Every pregnant woman 1s more or leſs in danger 
of abortion. This ſhould be guarded againſt with 
the greateſt care, as it not only weakens the conſti- 
tution, but renders the woman liable to the fame 
misfortune afterwards. Abortion may happen at any 
period of pregnancy, but it is moſt common in the 
ſecond or third month. Sometimes, however, it hap- 
pens in the fourth or fifth. If it happens within the 
firſt month, it is uſually called a falſe conception; 
if after the ſeventh month, the child may often be 
kept alive by proper care. 


Tur common cauſes of abortion are, the death of 
the child; weakneſs or relaxation of the mother; 
great evacuations; violent exerciſe ; railing great 
weights; reaching too high; jumping, or ſtepping 
from an eminence; vomiting; coughing ; convullion- 
fits; ſtrokes on the belly; falls; fevers; diſagreeable 
ſmells; exceſs of blood; indolence ; high living; or 
the contrary; violent paſſions or affections of the 
mind, as fear, grief, &c. 
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Tu ſigns of approaching abortion are, pain in the 
loins, or about the bottom of the belly; a dull heavy 
pain in the inſide of the thighs; a flight degree of 
coldneſs; or ſhivering ; fickneſs ; palpitation of the 
heart; the breaſts become flat and ſoft; the belly 
falls; and there is a diſcharge of blood or watery hu- 
mours from the womb. 

To prevent abortion, we would adviſe women of a 
weak or relaxed habit to uſe ſolid food, avoiding great 
quantities of tea, and other weak and watery liquors ; 
to riſe early, and go ſoon to bed; to ſhun damp 
houſes; to take frequent exerciſe in the open air, but 
to avoid fatigue : and never to go abroad in damp 
foggy weather, it they can ſhun it. 

Women of a full habit ought to uſe a ſpare diet, 
avoiding ſtrong liquors, and every thing that may tend 
to heat the body, or increaſe the quantity of blood. 
Their diet ſhould be of an opening nature, conſiſting 
principally of vegetable ſubſtances. Every woman 
with child ought to be kept cheerful and eaſy in her 
mind. Her appetites, even though depraved, ought 
to be indulged as far as prudence will permit. 

Wu any ſigns of abortion appear, the woman 
ought to be laid in bed on a mattreis, with her head 
low. She ſhould be kept quiet, and her mind ſoothed 
and comforted. She ought not to be kept too hot, 
nor to take any thing of a heating nature. Her food 
ſhould conliſt of broths, rice and milk, jellies, gruels 
made of oat-meal, and the like, all of which ought to 
be taken cold. 

Ir ſhe be able to bear ir, ſhe ſhould loſe, ar leaſt, 
half a pound of blood from the arm. Her drink 


ought 
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ought to be barley-water ſharpened with juice of 
lemon ; or ſhe may take half a dram of powdered 
nitre, in a cup of water-gruel, every five or ſix hours. 
If the woman be ſeized with a violent looſeneſs, ſhe 
ought to drink the decoction of calcined hartſhorn 
prepared, If ſhe be affected with vomiting, let her 
take frequently two table-ſpoonfuls of the ſaline mix- 
ture. In general, opiates are of ſervice; but they 
ſhould always be given with caution. 

SANGUINE robuſt women, who are liable to miſ- 

carry at a certain time of pregnancy, ought always to 
be bled a few days before that period arrives. By 
this means, and obſerving the regimen above pre- 
icribed, they might often eſcape that misfortune. 
— Trovocn we recommend due care for preventing 
abortion, we would not be underſtood as reſtraining 
pregnant women from their uſual exercifes. This 
would generally operate the quite contrary way. 
Want of exerciſe not only relaxes the body, but in- 
duces a plethora, or too great a fulneſs of the veſ- 
ſels, which are the two principal cauſes of abortion. 
There are, however, ſome women of ſo delicate a tex- 
ture, that it is neceſſary for them to avoid almoſt every 
kind of exercite during the whole period of preg- 
nancy. 


OF CHILD-BIRTE. 


Many diſeaſcs proceed from the want of due care 
in child-bed ; and the more hardy part of the ſex are 
molt apt to deſpiſe the neceſſary precautions in this 
ſtate. This is peculiarly the caſe with young wives. 
They think, when the labour-pains are ended, the 
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danger is over; but in truth it may only then be ſaid 
to be begun. Nature, if left to herſelf, will ſeldom 


fail to expel the fetus; but proper care and manage- 
ment are certainly neceſſary for the recovery of the 
mother. No doubt, miſchief may be done by too 
much as well as by too little care. Hence females 
who have the greateſt number of attendants in child. 
bed generally recover worſt, But this is not peculiar 
to the ſtate of child- bed. Exceſſive care always de- 


feats its on intention, and is generally more danger- 
ous than none at all “. 


DvuzixG actual labour, nothing of a heating nature 
muſt be given. The woman may, now and then, 
take a little panado, and her drink ought to be toaſt 
and water, or thin groat-gruel. Spirits, wines, COr- 
dial-waters, and other things which are given with a 
view to ſtrengthen the mother, and promote the birth, 


Though the management of women in child-bed has been 
practiſed as an employment ſince the earlieſt accounts of time; 
yet it is ſtill, in molt countries, on a very bad iooting, Few wo. 
men think of following this employment till they be reduced to 
the neceſſity of doing it for bread. Hence not one in a hundred 
of them have any education, or proper knowledge of their buſi - 
neſs. It is true, that Nature, if left to herſelf, will generally ex- 
pel the Flut, but it is equally true, that moit women iu child- 
bed require to be managed with {kill and atrention, and that they 
are often hurt by the ſuperſtitious prejudices of ignorant and of- 
cious midwives, The miſchief done in this way is much greater 
than is generally imagined ; molt of which might be prevented 
by allowing no women to practiſe midwitery but ſuch as are pro- 
perly qualified. Were due attention paid to this, it would not 
only be the means of ſaving many lives, but would prevent the 
neceſſity of employing men in this indelicate ard diſagreeable 
branch of medicine, Which is, on many accounts, more proper 
for the other ſex. 


for 
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for the moſt part tend only to increaſe the fever, in- 
flame the womb, and retard the labour. Beſides, they 
endanger the woman afterwards, as they often occa- 
ſion violent and mortal hemorrhages, or diſpoſe her 
to eruptive and other fevers. 


Wuev the labour proves tedious and difficult, to 


prevent inflammations, it will be proper to bleed. 
An emollient clyſter ought likewiſe frequently to be 

adminiſtered; and the patient ſhould fit over the 
| ſteams of warm water. The paſſage ought to be 
gently rubbed with a little ſoft pometum or freſh but- 
ter, and clothes wrung out of warm water applie 
over the belly, If Nature ſcems to fink, and the 
woman 1s greatly exhauſted with fatigue, a draught 
of generous wine, or ſome other cordial, may be given, 
but not otherwiſe, Theſe directions are ſufficient in 
natural labours; and in ail preternatural caſes, a 
{kilful ſurgeon, or man-midwite, ought to be called 
as ſoon as poſſible. 

ArTea delivery, the woman ought to be kept as 
quiet and ealy as pofſible*. Her food ſhout be light 
and thin, as gruel, panado, &c. and her drink weak 
and diluting. To this rule, however, there are many 
exceptions. I have known ſeveral women, whoſe ſpi- 
rits could not be ſupported in child bed without folid 
food and generous liquors ; to ſuch a glats of wine 
and a bit of chicken muſt be allowed. 


We cannot help taking notice of that ridiculous cuſtom 
which ſtill prevails in ſome parts of the country, of collecting a 
number of women together upon ſuch occahons. Theſe, inftead 
of being uſeful, ſerve only to crowd the houſe, and obtrut the 
neceſſary attendants. Beſides, they hurt the patient with their 
noiſe ; and often, by their untimely and impertinent advice, do 
much miſchief, 


= SOMETIMES 
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SOMETIMES an exceſſive hæmorrhage or flooding 
happens after delivery. In this caſe, the patient 
ſhould be laid with her head low, kept cool, and be 
in all reſpects treated as for an exceſſive flux of the 
menſes. If the flooding proves violent, linen cloths, 
which have been wrung out of a mixture of equal 
parts of vinegar and water, or red wine, ſhould be 
applied to the belly, the Joins, and the thighs : Theſe 
muſt be changed as they grow dry ; and may be dif- 
continued as ſoon as the flooding abartes *. 


IF there be violent pains atter delivery, the patient 
ought to drink plentitully of warm diluting liquors, 
as groat-oruel, or tea with a little ſaffron in it; and 
to take ſmall broths, with carraway ſeeds, or a bit of 
orange-peel in them; an ounce of the oil of ſweet 
almonds may likewiſe be frequently taken in a cup 
of any of the above liquors; and if the patient be 
reſtleſs, a ſpoonful of the ſyrup of poppies may now 
and then be mixed with a cup of her drink. It ſhe 
be, hot or feveriſn, one of the following powders may 
be taken in a cup of her uſual drink, every five or 


ſix hours Þ. 


In a violent flooding after delivery, TI have ſeen very good ef- 
fects from the fullowing mi:ture, Lake of penny royal water, 
ſimple cinnamon-water, and tyrup of puppies, each two ounces, 
acid elixir of vitriol a dram. Mix, and take two table-ſpoonfuls 
every two hours, or uftzner, if necefiary, 

+ Take of crabs claws prepared halt an ounce, puriged nitre 
two drams, ſaſſron powdered helf a diam; rub them together jn 

a mortar, and divide the whole into eight or nine daſes. 


When the patient is low-fpirited, or troubl-d with hyſterical 
complaints, ſhe ought to take frequently twelve or fifteen drops 
of the tinRure of aſaſœtida in a cup of penny royal tea. 


3 AN 
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An inflammation of the womb is a dangerous and 
not unfrequent diſeaſe after delivery. It is known by 
pains in the lower part of the belly, which are greatly 
increaſed upon touching; by the tenſion cr tightneſs 
of the parts; great weaknets; change of countenance 
a conſtant fever, with a weak and hard pulle , a flight 
delirium or raving; ſometimes inceſſant vomiting; a 
hiccup ; a diſcharge ut reddiſh, ſtinking, ſharp water 
from the womb; an inciination to go frequently to 
ſtool; a heat, and ſometimes total tuppretſi-o of urine, 

Tuis mult be treated like cther inflammatory dil- 
orders, by bleeding and plentitui dilution. I he drink 
may be thin gruel or barley-water; in a cup of which 
half a dram of nitre may be diſſolved, and taken three 
or four times a-day, Clyſters of warm milk and wa- 
ter muſt be frequently adminiſtered ; and the belly 
ſhould be fomented by cloths wrung out of warm wa- 
ter, or by applying bladders filled with warm milk 
and water to it. 7 

A SUPPRESSION of the lechia, or uſual diſcharges 
after delivery, and the milk-tever, mutt be treated 
nearly in the ſame manner as an inflammation of the 
womb. In all theſe cates, the ſafeſt courſe is pienti- 
ful dilution, gentle evacuations, and foinentations of 
the parts affected. In the railk-rever, the breaits 
may be embrocated with a little warm linſecd oil, or. 
the leaves of red cabbage may be applied to them. 
The child ſhould be often put to the breafl, or it 
ſhould be drawn by tome other perſon 


NoTHinG would tend more to prevent the milk- 
fever, than putting the child early to the brealt. Tae 
cuſtom of not allowing children to ſuck for the firtt 
ro or three days, is contrary to Nature and common 
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ſenſe, and is very hurtful both to the mother and 
child. 

Every mother who has milk in her breafts, ought 
either to ſuckle her own child, or to have her breaſts 
frequently drawn, at leaſt for the firſt month. This 
would prevent many of the diſcaſes which prove fatal 
to women 1n child-bed. 

Wren an inflammation happens in the breaſt, at. 
tended with redneſs, hardneſs, and other ſymptoms 
of ſuppuration, the ſafeſt application is a poultic of 
bread and milk, ſoftened with oil or freſh butter. 
'This may be renewed twice a-day, till the tumour be 
either diſcuſſed or brought to ſuppuration. J he uſe 
of repellents, in this caſe, is very dangerous; they 
often occaſion fevers, and ſometimes cancers; whereas 
a ſuppuration im attended with any danger, and 
has often the moit ſalutary elſccts. 

Wurn the nipples are fretted or chapt, they may 
be anvinted with a mixture of oil and bees-wax, or a 
little powgered gum-arabic may be ſpriakicd on them. 
I have ſcen Hungary-wacer applied to the nipples have 
a very good effect. Should the complaint prove ob- 
ftinate, a cooling purge may be given, which gene- 
rally removes it. 

Tur miliary fever is a diſeaſe incident to women in 
child-bed: but as it has been treated of already, we 
ſhall take no further notice of it. The celebrated 
Hoffman obſerves, That this fever of child-bed wo- 
men might generally be prevented, if they, during 
their pregnancy, were regular in their diet, uſed mo- 
derate exercile, took now and then a gentle laxative 
of manna, rhubarb, or cream of tartar; not forget- 
ting to biced in the firſt months, and avoid all ſharp 
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air. When the labour is coming on, it is not to be 
haſtened with forcing medicines, which inflame the 
blood and humours, or put them into unnatural com- 


motions, Care ſhould be taken, after the birth, that 


the natural excretions proceed regularly; and if the 
pulſe be quick, a little nitrous powder or ſome other 
cooling medicines ſhould be adminiſtered. 


THe moſt fatal diſorder conſequent upon delivery 
is the puerperal, or child-bed fever. It generally 
makes its attack upon the ſecond or third day after 
delivery, Sometimes indeed it comes on ſooner, and 


at other times, though rarely, it does not appear be- 
fore the fifth or ſixth day. 


IT begins, like moſt other fevers, with a cold or 
ſhivering fit, which is ſucceeded by reſtleſſneſs, pain 
of the head, great ſickneſs at ſtomach, and bilious 
vomiting. The pulſe is generally quick, the tongue 
dry, and there 1s a remarkable depreſſion of ſpirits 
and loſs of ſtrength. A great pain is uſually felt in 
the back, hips, and region of the womb; a ſudden 
change in the quantity or quality of the /ochia alſo 
takes place; and the patient is frequently troubled 
with a feneſmus, or conſtant inclination to go to 
ſtool. The urine, which is very kigh-coloured, is 


diſcharged in ſmall quantity, and generally with 


pain. The belly ſometimes twells to a conſiderable 
bulk, and becomes ſuſceptible of pain from the 
flighteſt touch. When the fever has continued for a 
few days, the ſymproms of inflammation uſually ſuh- 
fide, and the diſeaſe acquires a more putrid form. 
At this period, if not ſooner, a bilious or purrid 
looſeneſs, of an obſtinate and dangerous nature, 

comes 
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comes on, and accompanies the diſeaſe through all its 
future progreſs. 

THERE is no diſeaſe that requires to be treated with 
more {kill and attention than this; conſequently the 
beſt aſſiſtance ought always to be obtained as ſoon as 
poſſible. In women of plethoric conſtitutions, bleed- 
ing will generally be proper at the beginning; it ought 
however to be uſed with caution, and not to be re- 
peated unleſs where the ſigns of inflammation rife 
high; in which caſe it will alſo be neceſſary to apply 
a bliſtering plaſter to the region of the womb. 


DukrinG the rigour, or cold fir, proper means 
ſhould be uſed to abate its violence, and ſhorten its 
duration. For this purpoſe the patient may drink 
freely of warm diluting liquors, and, if low, may 
take now and then a cup of wine-whey ; warm ap- 
plications to the extremities, as heated bricks, bot- 
tles or bladders filled with warm water, and ſuch like, 
may allo be uſed with advantage. 

EmoLLtienT clyſters of milk and water, or of 
chicken water, ought to be frequently adminiſtered 
through the courſe of the diſeaſe. Theſe prove be- 
neficial by promoting a diſcharge from the inteſtines, 
and alſo by acting as a kindly fomentation to the 
womb and parts adjacent. Great care however is re- 
quiſite in giving them, on account of the tenderneſs 
of the parts in the pelvis at this time. 


To evacuate the offending bile from the ſtomach, 

a vomit is generally given. But as this is apt to in- 
creaſe the irritability of the ſtomach, already too 
great, it will be ſafer to omit ir, and to give in its 
ſtead a gentle laxative, which will both tend to cool 
the body, and to procure a free diſcharge of the bile. 
e 
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Tut medicine which I have always found to ſuc- 
ceed beſt in this diſeaſe is the ſaline draught. This, 
if frequently repeated, will often put a ſtop to the 
vomiting, and at the ſame time leſſen the violence of 
the fever. If it runs off by ſtool, or if the patient be 
reſtleſs, a few drops of laudanum, or ſome fyrup cf 
poppies, may occaſionally be added. 

Ir the ſtools ſhould prove ſo frequent as to weaken 
and exhauſt the patient, a ſtarch clyſter, with thirty 
or forty drops of laudanum in it, may be adminiſtered 
as occaſion ſhall require; and the drink may be rice- 
water, in every Engliſh pint of which half an ounce 
of gum arabic has been diſſolved. Should theſe fail, 
recourſe muſt be had to Columbo root, or ſome other 

ſtrong aſtringent. 

Trovcn in general the food ought to be light, and 
the drink diluting, yet when the diſeaſe has been long 
protracted, and the patient is greatly ſpent by eva- 
cuations, it will be neceſſary to ſupport her with 
nouriſhing diet and generous cordials. 

Ir was obſerved that this fever, after continuing 
for ſome time, often acquires a putrid form. In this 
caſe the Peruvian bark muſt be given, either by 
irſelf, or joined with cordials, as circumſtances may 
require. As the bark in ſubſtance will be apt to 
purge, it may be given in decoction or infuſion, 
mixed with the tincture of roſes, or other gentle 
aſtringents: or, a ſcruple of the extract of bark with 


half an ounce of ſpirituous cinnamon water, two 


ounces of common water, and ten drops of lau- 
danum, may be made into a draught, and given 
every ſecond, third, or fourth hour, as ſhall be found 
neceſſary. 

Wrzn 
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WuHen the ſtomach will not bear any kind of nou: 
riſhment, the patient may be ſupported for ſame time 
by clyſters of beef-tea, or chicken-water. 

To avoid this fever, every woman in child. bed 
ought to be kept perfectly eaſy ; her food ſhould be 
light and ſimple, and her bed chamber cool, and 
properly ventilated. Nothing is more hurtful to a 
woman in this ſituation than being kept too warm. 
She ought not to haye her body bound too tight; nor 
to riſe too ſoon from bed, after delivery z catching 
cold is alſo to be avoided; and a proper attention 
ſhould be paid to cleanlineſs, 

To prevent the fever from the coming of the milk, 
the breaſts ought to be frequently drawn; and if 
they are filled previous to the onſet of a fever, they 
ſhould, upon its firſt appearance, be drawn, to pre- 
vent the milk from becoming acrid, and its being 
abſorbed in this ſtate. Coſtiveneſs is likewiſe to be 
avoided. This will be beſt effected by the uſe of 
mild clyſters and a laxative diet. 


We ſhall conclude our obſervations on child-bed 
women by recommending it to them, above all things, 
to beware of cold. Poor women, whoſe circum- 
ſtances oblige them to quit their bed too ſoon, often 
contract diſcaſes from cold, of which they never re- 
cover. It is pity the poor are not better taken care 
of in this ſituation. ; 

Bur the better fort of women run the greateſt 
hezard from too much. heat. They are generally 
kept in a fort of bagnio for the firſt eight or ten 
days, and then dreſſed out to fee company. The 
danger of this conduct mult be obvious to every 
one. 


Tus 
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Taz ſuperſtitious cuſtom of obliging women to 
keep the houſe till they go to church, is likewiſe a 
very common caule of catching cold. All churches 
are damp, and moſt of them cold; conſequently they 
are the very worſt places to which a woman can £9 
to make her firſt viſit, after having been confined in 
4 warm room for a month. 


OF BARRENNESS. 


ERIE may be very properly reckoned 4. 
mong the diſeaſes of females, as few married women 
who have not children enjoy a good ſtate of health. 
It may proceed from various cauſes, as high living, 


erief, relaxation, &c. but it is chiefly owing to an 


vbitruction or irregularity of the menſtrual flux. 


IT is very certain that high living vitiates the hu- 
mours, and prevents fecundity. We ſeldom find a 
barren woman among the labouring poor, while no- 
thing is more common amongſt the rich and aMuent. 
The inhabitants of every country are prolific in pro- 
portion to their poverty, and it would be an eaſy 
matter to adduce many inftances of women who, by 
being reduced to live entirely upon a. milk and vege- 
table diet, have conceived and brought forth chil- 
dren, though they never had any before. Would the 
rich uſe the ſame ſort of food and exercile as the bet- 
ter ſort of peaſants, they would ſeldom have cauſe to 
envy their poor vaſſals and dependants the bleſſing of 


a numerous and healthy offspring, while they pine 


in ſorrow for the want of even a ſingle heir to their 
extenſive dominions. 

AFFLUENCE begets indolence, which not only vi- 
tiates the humours, but induces a general relaxation 
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of the ſolids; a ſtate highly unfavourable to pro- 
creation. To remove this, we would recommend the 
following courſe. Firſt, ſufficient exerciſe in the 
open air; ſccondly, a diet conſiſting chiefly of milk 
and vegetables “; thirdly, the uſe of aſtringent me- 
dicines, as ſterl, allum, dragon's blood, elixir of 
vitriol, the Spaw or Tunbridge-waters, Peruvian 
bark, &c. and laſtly, above all, the cold bath. 

Bazazwness is often the conſequence of grief, 
ſudden fear, anxiety, or any of the paſſions which 
tend to abſtruct the menſtrual lux. When barren- 
neſs is ſuſpected to proceed from affections of the 
mind, the perſon ought to be kept as eaſy and cheer- 
fal as poſſible; all diſagrerable objects are to be 
avoided, and every method taken to amuſe and en- 
tertain the fancy. 


CHAP. ILII. 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
N indeed is the lot of man in the 

{tate of infancy. He comes into the world 
more helpleſs than any other animal, and ſtands 


* Dr. Cheyne avers, that want of children is oftener the fault 
of the male than of the female, and ſtrongly recommends a milk 
and vegetable diet to the former as well as the latter; adding, 
that his friend Dr. Taylor, whom he calls the Milk doctor of 
Croydon, had brought ſundry opulent families in his neighbour- 
hood, who had continued ſome years after marriage without pro- 
geny, to have ſeveral fine children, by keeping both parents, for 
a conſiderable time, to a milk and vegetable diet. 

much 
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much longer in need of the protection and care of his 
parents; but, alas! this care is not always beſtowed 
upon him; and when it is, he often ſuffers as much 
from improper management as he would have done 
from neglect. Hence the officious care of parents, 
nurſes, and midwives, becomes one of the moſt fruit- 
ful ſources of the diſorders of infants *, 


Ir muſt be obvious to every attentive perſon, 
that the firſt diſcaſes of infants ariſe chiefly from their 
bowels. Nor 1s this in the leaſt ro be wondered at, 
as they are in a manner poiſoned with indigeſtible 
drugs and improper diet as ſoon as they come into the 
world. Every thing that the ſtomach cannot digeſt 
may be conſidered as a poiſon ; and unleſs it can be 
thrown up, or voided by ſtool, it muſt occaſion ſick- 
neſs, gripes, ſpaſmodic affections of the bowels, or 
what the good women call inward fits, and at laſt 
convulſions and death. 


As theſe ſymptoms evidently ariſe from ſomewhat 
that irritates the inteſtines, doubtleſs the proper me- 
thod of cure mult be to expel it as ſoon as poſſible. 


Of the officious and ill-judged care of midwives we ſhall ad- 
duce only one inſtance, viz. the common practice of torturing in- 
fants by ſqueezing their breaſts, to draw of the milk; as they call 
it. Though a ſmall quantity of moiſture is generally found in 
the breaſts of infants, yet, as they are certainly not intended to 
give ſuck, this ought never to be drawn off, I have ſeen this 
cruel operation bring on hardneſs, inflammation, and ſuppura- 
tion of the breaſts ; but never knew any ill conſequences from its 
being omitted. When the breaſts are hard, the only application 
that we would recommend 1s a ſoft poultice, or a little of the dia- 
chylon plaſter, ſpread thin upon a bit of ſoft leather, about the 
fize of half a crown, and applied over each nipple. Theſe may 
be ſuffered to continue till the hardneſs is gone off. 


Q q The 
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The moſt ſafe and effectual method of doing this is 
by gentle vomits. Five or fix grains of the powder 
of ipecacuanha may be mixed in two table-ſpoonfuls 
of water, and ſweetened with a little ſugar. A tea- 
ſpoonful of this may be given to the infant every 
quarter of an hour, till it operates; or, what will 
more certainly anſwer the purpoſe, a grain of emetic 
tartar v be diſſolved in three ounces of water 
ſweeteneg h a little ſyrup, and given as above, 
Thoſe who agg not fond of uſing the emetic tartar, 
may give ſix or { ven drops of the antimonial wine, 
in a tea- ſpoonful of water or thin gruel. 


i HEE medicines will not only cleanſe the ſtomach, 
but will, generally, likewiſe open the belly ; ſhould 
this. however, not happen, and if the child be 
coltive, ſome gentle purge will be neceſſary : for this 
purpoſe ſome manna and pulp of caſſia may be diſ- 
{yived in boiling water, and given in ſmall quantities 
till it operates; or, what will anſwer rather better, a 
fc grains of magne/ia alba may be mixed in any kind 
of food that is given to the child, and continued till 
ir has tue deſired effect. If theſe medicines be pro- 
perly adminiſtered, and the child's belly and limbs 
frequently rubbed with a warm hand before the fire, 
they will ſeldom fail to relieve thoſe affections of the 
ſtomach and bowels from which infants ſuffer ſo 
much. 


THese general directions include moſt of what can 
be done for relieving the internal diſorders of infants. 
They will likewiſe go a conſiderable way in alleviat- 
ing thoſe which appear externally, as the raſh, gum, 
or fellon, &c. Theſe, as was formerly obſerved, are 
Principally owing to too hot a regimen, and conſe- 

quently 
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quently will be moſt commonly relieved by gentle 
evacuations, Indeed, evacuations of one kind or 
other, conſtitute a principal part of the medicine of 
infants, and will ſeldom, if adminiſtered with pru- 
dence, in any of their diſcaſes, fail to give relief. 


CF THE MECONIUM. 


Tre ſtomach and bowels of a new-born infant are 
filled with a blackiſh-coloured matter of the con- 
ſiſtance of ſyrup, commonly called the meconium. 
This is generally paſſed ſoon after the birth, by the 
mere effort of Nature; in which caſe it is not neceſ- 
ſary to give the infant any kind of medicine, But if 
it ſhould be retained, or not ſufficiently carried off, a 
little manna or magne/ia alla may be given, as men- 
tioned above; or, if theſe ſhould not be at hand, a 
common ſpoonful of whey, ſweetened with a little 
honey, will anſwer the purpoſe. 


Tus molt proper medicine for expelling the meco- 
nium is the mother's milk, which is always, at firſt, 
of a purgative quality. Were children allowed to 
ſuck as ſoon as they ſhew an inclination for the breaſt, 
they would ſeldom have occaſion for medicines to diſ- 
charge the meconium; but even where this is not al- 
lowed, they ought never to have daubs of ſyrup, 
oils, and other indigeſtible ſtuff, crammed down 
their throats. 


THE APHTHAZ OR THRUSH. 


Taz aphthæ are little whitiſh ulgers affecting the 
whole inſide of the mouth, tongue, throat, and 
Qq 2 ſtomach 
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ſtomach of infants. Sometimes they reach through 
the whole inteſtinal canal; in which caſe they are 
very dangerous, and often put an end to the infant's 
life. 

Ir the aphthæ are of a pale colour, pellucid, few 
in number, ſoft, ſuperficial, and fall eaſily off, they 
are not dangerous; but if opake, yellow, brown, 
black, thick, or running together, they are bad. 


Ir is generally thought that the aphthæ owe their 
origin to acid humours ; we have reaſon however to 
believe they are more frequently owing to too hot a 
regimen both of the mother and child. It is a rare 
thing to find a child who is not doſed with wine, 
punch, cinnamon waters, or ſome other hot and 
inflaming liquors, almoſt as foon as it is born. It is 
well known that theſe will occaſion inflammatory 
diſorders even in adults; is it any wonder then that 
they ſhould heat and inflame the tender bodies of 
infants, and ſet, as it were, the whole conſtitution 
on a blaze ? 

Tus moſt proper medicines for the aphthæ are vo- 
mits, ſuch as have been already recommended, and 
gentle laxatives. Five grains of rhubarb and half a 
dram of magnęſia alba may be rubbed together, and 
divided into fix doſes, one of which may be given to 
the child every four or five hours till they operate. 
Thele powders may either be given in the child's 
food, cr a little of the ſyrup of pale roſes, and may 
be repeated as often as is found neceſlary to keep the 
body open. It is common in this caſe to adminiſter 
calomel; but as that medicine often occaſions gripes, 
and ſometimes convulſions, it ought always to be 
given to infants with the greateſt caution. 

: I Many 
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M axy things have been recommended for gargling 
the mouth and throat in this diſcaſe ; but it is not 
eaſy to apply theſe in very young infants; we would 
therefore recommend it to the nurſe to rub the child's 
mouth frequently with a little borax and honey ; or 
with the following mixture: Take fine honey an 
ounce, borax a dram, burnt alum half a dram, roſe- 
water two drams; mix them together, A very pro- 
per application in this caſe, 1s a ſolution of ten or 
twelve grains of white vitriol in eight ounces of 
barley-water. Theſe may be applied with the finger, 
or by means of a bit of ſoft rag tied to the end of a 
probe, 


OF ACIDIFIES. 


Tur food of children being, for the moſt part, of 
an aceſcent nature, it readily turns ſour upon tae 
ſtomach, eſpecially if the body be any way diſor- 
dered. Hence moſt diſeaſes of children are accom- 
panied with evident ſigns of acidity, as green ſtools, 
gripes, &c. 1 hcle appearances have induced many 
to believe, that all the diſeaſes of children were owing 
to an acid avounding in the ſtomach and buwels ; 
but whoever conſiders the matter attentively, will 
find, that theſe ſymptoms of acidity are oftener the 
effect than the caule of their dileaſes, 

Narua E evidently intended, that the ſood of chil- 
eren ſhould be aceſcent; and until the body be diſ- 
ordered, or the digeſtion hurt, from ſome other caule, 
we will venture to ſay, that the aceſcent quality of 
their food is ſeldom injurious to them. Acidity, 
however, is often a ſymptom of diſorders in chil- 
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dren, and, as it is ſometimes a troubleſome one, we 
ſhall point out the method of relieving it. 


Wax green ſtools, gripes, purgings, four ſmells, 
&c. ſhew, that the bowels abound with an acid, the 
child ſhould have a little ſmall broth, with light 
white bread in it; and ſhould have ſutficient exerciſe 
in order to promote the digeſtion, It has been cuſ- 
tomary in this caſe to give the pearl-julep, chalk, 
crabs-eyes, and other teſtaceous powders. Theſe in- 
deed, by their abſorbent quality, may correct the 
acidity; but they are attended with this inconvent- 
ence, that they are apt to lodge in the bowels, and 
occaſion coſtiveneſs, which may prove very hurtful 
to the infant. For this reaſon they ſhould never be 
given unleſs mixed with purgative medicines; as rhu- 
barb, manna, or ſuch like. 

Tut beſt medicine which we know, in all caſes of 
acidity, is that fine inſipid powder called magneſſa alba. 
It purges, and, at the ſame time, corrects the aci- 
dity; by which means it not only removes the diſ- 
eaſe, but carries off its cauſe. It may be given in 
any k ind of food, or in a mixture, as recommended 
in the Appendix“. 

Wren an infant is troubled with gripes, it ought 
not at firſt to be doſed with brandy, ſpiceries, and 
other hot things, but ſhould have its body opened 
with an emollient clyſter, or the medicine mentioned 
above; and at the ſame time a little brandy may be 
rubbed on its belly with a warm hand before the fire. 
I have ſeldom ſeen this fail to eaſe the gripes of 
jnfants. If it ſhould happen, however, not to ſuc- 


* See Appendix, Laxative ab/orbent mixture. 
ceed, 
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ceed, a little brandy or other ſpirits may be mixed 
with twice the quantity of warm water, and a tea- 
ſpoonful of it given frequently till the infant be 
eaſier. Sometimes a little peppermint-water will 
anſwer this purpoſe very well. 


GALLING AND EXCORIATION. 


Tarse are very troubleſome to children. They 
happen chiefly about the groin and wrinkles of the 
neck, under the arms, behind the cars, and in other 
parts that are moiſtened by the ſweat or urine. 


As theſe complaints are, in a great meaſure, owing 
to want of cleanlineſs, the moſt effetual means of 
preventing them are, to waſh the parts frequently 
with cold water, to change the linen often, and, in a 
word, to keep the child, in all reſpects, thoroug ly 
clean, When this is not ſufficient, the excoriaicd 
parts may be ſprinkled with abſorbent or drying 
powders; as burnt hartſhorn, tutty, chalk, ccabs 
claws prepared, and the like. When the parts affected 
are very ſore, and tend to a real ulceration, it will be 
proper to add a little ſugar of lead to the powders; 
or to anoint the place with the camphorated vint- 
ment. If the parts be waſhed with ſpring-water, in 
which a little white vitriol has been diſſolved, ic wWill 
dry and heal them very powerfully. One of the bett 
applications for this purpoſe, is to dulolve ſ me 
fuller's earth in a ſufficient quantity of hor water ; 
and after it has ſtood till it is cold, to rub it gentiy 
upon the galled parts once or twice a- day. 
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Tue noftrils of infants are often plugged up with 
8 groſs mucus, which prevent: their breathing freely, 


and likewiſe renders it difficult for them to ſuck or 
{wailow, | 


SOME, in this caſe, order, after a ſuitable purge, 
two or three grains of white vitriol diſſolved in half 
an ounce of marjoram-water, and filtered, to be 
applied now and then to the noſtrils with a linen 
rag. Wedelius ſays, If two grains of white vitriol, 
and the ſame quantity of elaterium, be diſſolved in 
halt an ounce of marjoram-water, and applied to the 
noſe, as above directed, that it brings away the mucus 
without ſaeezing. 

Is obſtinate caſes theſe things may be tried; but 
T have never found any thing neceſſary, beſides rub- 
bing the noſe at bed-time with a little ſweet oil, or 
freih butter. This reſolves the filth, and renders the 
breathing more free, 


OF VOMITING. 


From the delicate ſtate of children, and the great 
ſenſibility of their organs, a vomiting or looſeneſs 
may be induced by any thing that irritates the nerves 
of the ſtomach or inteſtines. Hence theſe diſorders 
are much more common in childhood than in the 
more advanced periods of life. They are ſeldom 
however dangerous, and ought never to be conſidered 
as diſeaſes, unleſs when they are violent, or continue 
ſo long as to exhauſt the ſtrength of the patient. 

VomiT: 
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VomiTiNG may be excited by an over- quantity of 
food; by food that is of ſuch a nature as to irritate 
the nerves of the ſtomach too much; or by the ſen- 
ſibility of the nerves being ſo much increaſed as to 
render them unable to bear the ſtimulus of even the 
mildeſt aliment. 


Wurx vomiting is occaſioned by too much food, 
it ought to be promoted, as the cure will depend 
upon cleaning the ſtomach. This may be done 
either by a few grains of ipecacuanha, or by making 
the child drink freely of lukewarm water, or of a 
weak infuſion of camomile flowers. When it is ow- 
ing to food of an acrid or irritating quality, the diet 
ought to be changed, and aliment of a milder nature 
ſubſtituted in its ſtead. 


Ware vomiting proceeds from an increaſed degree 
of ſenſibility, or too great an irritability of the nerves 
of the ſtomach, ſuch medicines as have a tendency to 
brace and ſtrengthen that organ, and to abate its ſen- 
fibility, mult be uſed. The firſt of thele intentions 
may be anſwered by a flight infuſion of the Peruvian 
bark, with the addition of a little rhubarb and orange- 
peel; and the ſecond by the ſaline draughts, to which 
a few drops of liquid laudanum may be occaſionally 
added. 


Is obſtinate vomitings the operation of internal 
medicines may be aſſiſted by aromatic fomentations 
made with wine, applied warm to the pit of the ſto- 
mach; or the uſe of the ſtomach- plaſter, with the 
addition of a little Theriaca, 
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OF A LOOSENESS. 


A Looseness may generally be reckoned ſalutary 
when the ſtools are four, ſlimy, green, or curdled. 
It is not the diſcharge, but the production of ſuch 
{tools which ought to be remedied. Even where the 
purging is thin and watery, it ought not to be checked 
too ſuddenly, as it often proves critical, eſpecially 
when the child has caught cold, or an eruption on 
the ſkin has diſappeared. Sometimes an evacuation 
of this kind ſucceeds a humid ſtate of the atmoſphere, 
in which caſe it may alſo prove of advantage, by car- 
rying off a quantity of watery humours, which would 
otherwile tend to relax the habit. 

As the principal intention in the cure of a looſeneſs 
is to evacuate the offending matter, it is cuſtomary to 
give the patient a gentle vomit of ipecacuanha, and 
afterwards to exhibit ſmall and frequent doſes of rhu- 
barb ; interpoſing abſorbent medicines, to mitigate 
the acrimony of the humours. The belt purge how- 
ever in this caſe is magneſia alba. It is at the ſame 
time abſorbent and laxative, and operates without 
exciting gripes. 

Tux antimonial wine, which acts both as an emetic 
and purge, is allo an excellent medicine in this caſe. 
By being diluted with water, it may be proportioned 
to the weakeſt conſtitution ; and, not being diſagree- 
able to the palate, it may be repeated as often as oc- 
caſion requires. Even one doſe will frequently miti- 


gate the diſcaſe, and pave the way for the uſe of ab- 
| | ſor bents. 
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ſorbents. If, however, the patient's ſtrength will 
permit, the medicine ought to be repeated every ſix 
or eight hours, till the ſtools begin to aſſume a more 
natural appearance; afterwards a longer ſpace may be 
allowed to intervene between the doſes. When it is 
neceſſary to repeat the medicine frequently, the doſe 
ought always to be a little increaſed, as its efficacy is 
generally diminiſhed by uſe. 

Sou e, upon the firſt appearance of a looſeneſs, fly 
immediately to the uſe of abſorbent medicines and 
aſtringents. If theſe be adminiſtered before the acrid 
humours are diſcharged, though the diſeaſe may ap- 
pear to be mitigated for a little time, it ſoon after- 
wards breaks forth with greater violence, and often 
proves fatal. After proper evacuations, however, 
theſe medicines may be adminiſtered with conſiderable 
ad vantage. 

SHouLD any gripings or reſtleſſneſs remain after 
the ſtomach and bowels have been cleanſed, a tea- 
ſpoonful of the ſyrup of poppies may be given in a 
little ſimple cinnamon- water three or four times a-day 
till theſe ſymptoms have ceaſed. 


OF ERUPTIONS. 


CaitLprENn, while on the breaſt, are ſeldom free 
from eruptions of one kind or other. Theſe, how- 
ever, are not often dangerous, and ought never to be 
dried up but with the greateſt caution. They tend to 
free the bodies of infants from hor and acrid humours, 
which, if retained, might produce fatal diſorders. 


THe 
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Tux eruptions of children are chiefly owing to im- 
proper food, and neglect of cleanlineſs. It a child be 
ſtuffed at all hours with food that its ſtomach is not 
able to digeſt, ſuch food, not being properly aſſimi- 
lated, inſtead of nouriſhing the body, fills it with 
groſs humours. Theſe muſt either break out in form 
of eruptions upon the ſkin, or remain in the body, 
and occaſion fevers and other internal diſorders. That 
neglect of cleanlineſs is a very general cauſe of erup- 
tive Giiorders, muſt be obvious to every one. The 
children of the poor, and of all who deſpiſe cleanli- 
neſs, are almoſt conſtantly found to ſwarm with ver- 
min, and are generally covered with the ſcab, itch, 
and other eruptions. 


When eruptions are the effect of improper food, or 
want of cleanlineſs, a proper attention to theſe: alone 
will generally be ſufficient to remove them. If this 
ſhould not be the caſe, ſome drying medicines will be 
neceſſary. When they are applied, the body ought 
at the ſame time to be kept open, and cold is care- 
fully to be avoided. We know no medicine that is 
more ſafe for drying up cutaneous eruptions than ſul- 
phur, provided it be prudently uſed. A little of the 
flower of ſulphur may be mixed with freſh butter, 
oil, or hog's lard, and the parts affected frequently 
touched with it. 


Tux moſt obſtinate of all the eruptions incident to 
children are, the tinea capitis, or ſcabbed head, and 
chilblains. The ſcabbed head is often exceeding dif- 
ficult to cure, and ſometimes indeed the cure proves 
worſe than the diſeaſe. I have frequently known chil- 
dren ſeized with internal diſorders, of which they died 
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ſoon after their ſcabbed heads had been healed by the 
application of drying medicines . The cure ought 
always firſt to be attempted by keeping the head very 
clean, cutting off the hair, combing and bruſhing 
away the ſcabs, &c. If this be not ſufficient, let the 
head be ſhaved once a-week, or oftener, and waſhed 
daily with ſoap ſuds, or lime-water. Should theſe, 
fail, a plaſter of black pitch may be applied, in order 
to pull out the hair by the roots. And if there be 
proud fleſh, it ſnould be touched with a bit of blue 
vitriol, or ſprinkled with a little burnt alum. While 
theſe things are doing, the patient muſt be confined 
to a regular light diet, the body ſhould be kept gently 
open; and cold, as far as poſſible, ought to be 
avoided, To prevent any bad conſequences from 
ſtopping this diſcharge, it will be proper, eſpecially 
in children of a groſs habit, to make an iſſue in the 
neck or arm, which may be kept open till the patient 


® I ſometime ago ſaw a very ſtriking inſtance of the danger of 
ſabſtituting drying medicines in the place of cleanlineſs and whole- 
ſome food, in the Foundling Hoſpital at Ackworth, where the 
children were grievouſly afflicted with ſcabbed heads, and other 
cutaneous diſorders. Upon inquiry it was found, that very little 
attention was paid either to the propriety or ſoundneſs of their 
_ proviſions, and that cleanlineſs was totally neglected; accordingly 
it was adviſed that they ſhould have more wholeſome food, and 
be kept thoroughly clean. This advice, however, was not fol- 
lowed. It was too troubleſome to the ſervants, ſuperintendants, 
&c. The buſineſs was to be done by medicine; which was ac- 
cordingly attempted, but had near proved fatal! to the whole 
kouſe, Fevers and other internal diſorders immediately appeared, 
and, at length, a putrid dyſentery, which proved fo infedtious 
that it carried off a great many of the children, and ſpread over 
2 conſiderable part of the neighbouring country, 
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becomes more ſtrong, and the conſtitution be ſome- 
what mended. 


CniLBLAainNsS commonly attack children in cold 
weather. They are generally occaſioned by the feet 
or hands being kept long wet or cold, and after- 
wards ſuddenly heated. When children are cold, in- 
ſtead of taking exerciſe to warm themſelves gradually, 
they run to the fire. This occaſions 'a ſudden rare- 
faction of the humours, and an infarction of the veſ- 
ſels; which being often repeated, the veſſels are, at 
laſt, over-diſtended, and forced to give way. 


To prevent it, violent cold and ſudden heat muſt 
be equally avoided. When the parts begin to look 
red and ſwell, the patient ought to be purged, and 
to have the affected parts frequently rubbed with 
muſtard and brandy, or ſomething of a warming na- 
ture. They ought likewiſe to be covered with flan- 
nel, and kept warm and dry. Some apply warm 
aſhes betwixc cloths to the ſwelled parts, which fre- 
quently help to reduce them. When there is a ſore, 
it mult he dreſſed with Turner's cerate, the ointment 
of tutty, the plaſter of ceruſs, or ſome other drying 
ointment, Theſe ſores are indeed troubleſome, but 
ſeldom dangerous. They generally heal as ſoon as 
the warm weather ſets in. 


OF THE CROUP. 


CanLDREN are often ſeized very ſuddenly with this 
diſeaſe, which, if not quickly relieved, proves mor- 
tal. It is known by various names in different parts 
of Britain. On the eaſt coaſt of Scotland it is called 

2 the 
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the croup. On the Weſt they call it the chock or 
ſtuffing. In ſome parts of England, where I have ob- 
ſerved it, the good women call it the riſing of the 
lights. It ſeems to be a ſpecies of aſthma, attended 
with very acute and violent ſymptoms. 


Tuts diſeaſe generally prevails in cold and wet ſea- 
ſons. It is moſt common upon the ſea-coaſt, and in 
low marſhy countries. Children of a groſs and lax 
habit are moſt liable to it. I have ſometimes known 
it hereditary. It generally attacks children in the 
night, after having been much expoſed to damp cold 
eaſter!y winds through the day. Damp houſes, wet 
feet, thin ſhoes, wet clothes, or any thing that ob- 
ſtructs the perſpiration, may occaſion the Croup. 

IT is attended with a frequent pulſe, quick and la- 
borious breathing, which is performed with a peculiar 
kind of croaking noiſe, that may be heard at a conſi- 
derable diſtance, The voice is ſharp and ſhrill, and 
the face is generally much fluſhed, though ſometimes 
it is of a livid colour, 

Wren a child is ſeized with the above ſymptoms, 
his feet ſhould immediately be put into warm water, 
He ought likewiſe to be bled, and to have a laxative 
clyſter adminiſtered as ſoon as poſſible. He ſhould be 
made to breathe over the ſteams of warm water and 
vinegar; or an emollient decoction, and emollient ca- 
taplaſms or fomentations may be applied round his 
neck. If the ſymptoms do not abate, a bliſtering 
plaſter muſt be applied round the neck, or betwixt 
the ſhoulders, and the child may take frequently a 
table-ſpoonful of the following julep : Take penny- 
yal water three ounces, ſyrup of althea and balſamic 
ſyrup, each one ounce, mix them together. 
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ASAFOETIDA is found to have a good effect in this 
caſe. It may both be given in form of clyſter, and 
taken by the mouth. Two drams of aſafœtida may 
be diſſolved in one ounce of Mindererus's ſpirit, and 
three ounces of penny-royal water. A table-ſpoonful 
of this mixture may be given every hour, or oftener 
if the patient's ſtomach be able to bear it. If the 
child cannot. be brought to take this medicine, two 
drams of the aſafœtida may be diffolved in a common 
clyſter, and adminiſtered every fix or eight hours, 
till the violence of the diſeaſe abates. 

To prevent a return of the diſorder, all thoſe things 
which occaſion it mult be carefully avoided ; as wet 
feet, cold damp eaſterly winds, &c. Children who 
have had frequent returns of this diſeaſe, or whoſe 
conſtitution ſeems to diſpoſe them to it, ought to have 
their diet properly regulated; ell food that is viſcid 
or hard of digeſtion, and all crude, raw, traſhy fruits, 
are to be avoided, They ought likewiſe to have a 
drain conſtantly kept open in ſome part of their body, 
by means of a ſeton or iſſue. I have ſometimes known 
a Burgundy-pitch plaſter, worn continually betwixt 
the ſhoulders for ſeveral years, have a very happy 
effe& in preventing the return of this dreadful diſ- 
order. | 


OF TEETHING. 


Da. ArBUTHNOT obſerves, that above a tenth part 
of infants die in teething, by ſymptoms proceeding 
from the irritation of the tender nervous parts of the 
Jaws, occaſioning inflammations, tevers, convulſions, 
gangrenes, &c. Theſe ſymptoms, are, in a great 
meaſure, owing to the great delicacy and exquiſite 

ſenſibility 
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ſenſibility of the nervous ſyſtem at this time of life, 
which 1s too often increaſed by an effeminate educa- 
tion. Hence it comes to paſs, that children who are 
delicately brought up, always ſuffer moſt in teething, 
and often fall by convulſive diſorders. 

ABovur the ſixth or ſeventh month the teeth gene- 
rally begin to make their appearance; firſt the inci- 
ſores, or fore-teeth ; next the canini, or dog- teeth; 
and laftly, the molares, or grinders. About the 
ſeventh year, there comes a new ſet; and about the 
twentieth, the two inner grinders, called dentes ſapi- 
entiæ, the teeth of wiſdom. 

CHILDREN, about the time of cutting their teeth, 
flaver much, and have generally a looſeneſs.'* When 

the teething is difficult, eſpecially when the dog-teeth 
begin to make their way through the gums, the child 
has ſtartings in his ſleep, tumours of the gums, 
watchings, gripes, green ſtools, the thruſh, fever, 
difficult breathing, and convulſions. 

D1eF1cuLT teething requires nearly the ſame treat- 
ment as an inflammatory diſeaſe. If the belly be 
bound, it muſt be opened either by emollient clyſters 
or gentle purgatives; as manna, magneſa alba, rhu- 
barb, ſenna, or the like. The food ſhould be light, 
and in ſmall quantity; the drink plentiful, but weak 
and. diluting, as infuſions of balm, or of the lime tree 
flowers 3 to which about a third or fourth part of 
milk may be added. 

Ir the fever be high, bleeding will de neceſſary ; 
but this, in very young children, ought always to be 
ſparingly performed. It is an evacuation which they 
bear the worſt of any, Purging, vomiting, or ſweat- 
ing, agree much better with them, and are generally 
 * more 
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more beneficial. Harris, however, obſerves, that, 
when an inflammation appears, the phyſician will la- 
bour in vain, if the cure be not begun with applying 
a leech under each ear. If the child be ſeized with 
convulſion fits, a. bliſtering plaſter may be applicd _ 
betwixt the ſhoulders, or one behind each ear. 

Sypenaam ſays, that in fevers occaſioned by teeth- 
ing, he never found any remedy ſo effectual as two, 
three, or four drops of ſpirits of hartſhorn in a ſpoon- 
ful of ſimple water, or other convenient vehicle, given 
every four hours. The number of doſes may be four, 
five, or fix. I have often preſcribed this medicine 
with ſucceſs, but always found a larger doſe neceffary. 
It may be given from five drops to fifteen or twenty, 
according to the age of the child, and, when coſtive- 
neſs does not forbid it, three or four drops of lauda- 
num may be added to each doſe. 


In Scotland, it is very common, when children are 
cutting their teeth, to put a ſmall Burgundy pitch- 
plaſter between their ſhoulders. This generally caſes 
the tickling cough which attends teething, and is by 
no means an uſcleſs application. When the teeth are 
bred with difficulty, it ought to be kept on during the 
whole time of teething. It may be enlarged as occa- 
ſion requires, and ought to be renewed, at leaſt, once 
a fortnight. 


SEVERAL things have been recommended tor rub- 
bing the gums, as oils, mucilages, &c. but from 
theſe much is not to be expected. If any thing of 
this kind is to be uſed, we would recommend a little 
fine honey, which may be rubbed on with the finger 
three or four times a-day. Children are generally at 
this time diſpoſcd to chew whatever they get into their 
hands. 
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hands. For this reaſon they ought never to be with- 
out ſomewhat that will yield a little to the preſſure of 
their gums, as a cruſt of bread, a wax-candle, a bit 
of liquorice root, or ſuch like. | 

Wirn regard to cutting the gums, we have ſeldom 
known it of any great benefit. In obſtinate caſes how- 
ever it ought to be tried. It may be performed by the 
finger nail, the edge of a ſix-penny piece that is 
worn thin, or any ſharp body. which can be with 
ſafety introduced into the mouth. 

Ix order to render the teething leſs difficult, parents 
ought to take care that their children's food be light 
and wholeſome, and that their nerves be braced by 
ſufficient exerciſe without doors, the uſe of the cold 
bath, &c. Were theſe things duly regarded, they 
would have a much better effect than teething neck- 
laces, or other nonſenſical amulets worn for that pur- 


pole. 
OF THE RICKETS. 


Tuis diſeaſe generally attacks children betwixt the 
age of nine months and two years. It appeared firſt 
in England about the time when manufactures began 
te flouriſh, and ſtill prevails moſt in towns where the 
inhabitants follow ſedentary employments, by which 
means they negle& either to take proper exerciſe 
themſelves, or to give it to their children. 

CAUSES. One cauſe of the rickets is diſeaſed 
parents, Mothers of a weak relaxed habit, who neg- 
left exerciſe, and live upon weak watery dict, can 
neither be expected to bring forth ſtrong and healthy 
children, or to be able to nurſe them, after they are 
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brought forth. Accordingly we find, that the chil- 
dren of ſuch women generally die of the rickets, the 
icrophula, conſumptions, or ſuch like difeafes. Chil- 
dren begotten by men in the decline of life, who are 
ſubject to the gout, the gravel, or other chronic diſ- 
caſes, or who have been often affected with the vene- 
real diſeaſe in their youth, are likewiſe very liable to 
the rickets. 

Axy diſorder that weakens the conſtitution, or re- 
laxes the habit of children, as the ſmall-pox, meaſles, 
reething, the hooping cough, &c. diſpoſes them to 
this diſeaſe, It may likewiſe be occaſioned by impro- 
per dict, as food that is either too weak and watery, 
or ſo viſcid that the ſtomach cannot digeſt it. 


Bab nurſing is the chief cauſe of this difeaſe. When 
the nurſe is either diſeaſed, or has not enough of milk 
to nouriſh che child, it cannot thrive. But children 
tullcr oftener by want of care in nurſes than want of 
food. Allowing an infant to lie or fit too much, or 


not keeping | it thoroughly clean in its Coe, has the 
moſt pernicious effects. 


Taz want of free air is likewiſe very hurtful to 
children in this reſpect. When a nurſe lives in a 
cloſe, mall houſe, where the air is damp and confined, 
and is too indolent to carry her child abroad intd the 
open air, it will hardly eſcape this diſeaſe. A healthy 
child ſhould always be in motion, unleſs when aſleep; 
if it be ſuffered to lie, or fit, inſtead of being toſſed 
and dandled about, it will not thrive. 


SYMPTOMS. At the beginning of this diſ- 
eaſe the child's fleſh grows ſoft and flabby its ſtrength 
is diminiſhed ; it loſes its wonted cheerfulneſs, looks 
more grave and compoſed than is natural for its * 
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and does not chuſe to be moved. The head and belly 
become too large in proportion to the other parts; 
the face appears full, and the complexion florid. 
Afterwards the bones begin to be affected eſpecially 
in the more ſoft and ſpungy parts. Hence the wriſts 
and ancles become thicker than uſual; the ſpin: or 
back bone puts on an unnatural ſhape; the breaſt is 
likewife often deformed; and the bones of the arms 
and legs grow crooked. All thoſe ſymptoms vary ac- 
cording to the violence of the diſeaſe, The pulſe is 
generally quick, but feeble ; the appetite and digeſ- 
tion, for the molt part, bad; the teeth come flowly 
and with difficulty, and they often rot and fall out 
afterwards. Ricketty children generally have great 
acuteneſs of mind, and an underſtanding above their 
years. Whether this is owing to their b-ing more in 
the company of adults than other children, or to the 
preternatural enlargement of the brain, 1s not material, 


REGIMEN. As this diteaſe is always at- 
tended with evident ſigns of weakneſs, and relaxation, 
our chief aim in the cure muſt be to brace and 
ſtrengthen the ſolids, and to promote digeſtion and 
the due preparation of the fluids. Theſe important 
ends will be beſt anſwered by whole ſome nouriſhing 


-diet, ſuited to the age and ftrength of the patient, 


open dry air, and ſufficient exerciſe. If the child has 
a bad nurſe, who either neglects her duty, or does 
not underſtand it, ſhe ſhould be changed. If the 
ſeaſon be cold, the child ought to be kept warm; 
and when the weather is hot, it ought to be kept 
cool; as ſweating is apt to weaken it; and too great 
a degree of cold has the ſame effect. The limbs 
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ſhould be rubbed frequently with a warm hand, and 
the child kept as cheerful as poſſible. 


THe diet ought to be dry and nouriſhing, as good 
bread, roaſted fleſh, &c. Biſcuit is generally reck- 
oned the beſt bread; and pigeons, pullets, veal, rab- 
bits, or mucton roaſted or minced, are the moſt pro- 
per fleſh. If the child be too young for fleſh-meats, 
he may have rice, miller, or pearl-barley boiled with 
raiſins, to which may be added a little wine and ſpice, 
His drink may be good claret mixed with an equal 
quantity of water. Thoſe who cannot afford clatet, 
may give the child now and then a wine glaſs of mild 
ale. | 

MEDICINE. Medicines are here of little 
avail. The diſeaſe may often be cured by the nurſe, 
but ſeldom by the phyſician. In children of a groſs 
habit, gentle vomits and repeated purges of rhubarb 
may ſometimes be of uſe, but they will ſeldom carry 
off the diſeaſe ; that muſt depend chiefly upon ſuch 
things as brace and ſtrengthen the ſyſtem : for which 
purpoſe, beſides the regimen mentioned above, we 
would recommend the cold bath, eſpecially in the 
warm ſeaſon. It muſt however be uſed with prudence 
as ſome ricketty children cannot bear it. The beſt 
time for uſing the cold bath is in the morning, and 
the child ſhould be well rubbed with a dry cloth im- 
mediately after he comes out of it. If the child ſhould 
be weakened by the cold bath, it muſt be diſcon- 
tinued. | 

SOMETIMES iſſues have been found beneficial in this 
diſeaſe. They are peculiarly neceſſary for children 
who abound with grofs humours. An infuſion of the 

| | 1285 Peruvian 
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Peruvian bark in wine or ale, is likewiſe of uſe; but 
it is ſcarce poſſible to bring children to take it. We 
might here mention many other medicines which have 
been recommended for the rickets; but as there is 
far more danger in truſting to theſe than in neglecting 
them altogether, we chuſe rather to pals them over, 
and to recommend a proper regimen as the thing 
chiefly to be depended on. 


OF CONVULSIONS. 


Tnovcn more children are ſaid to die of convul- 
tons than of any other diſeaſe, yet they are for the 
moſt part only a ſymptom of ſome other malady. 
Whatever greatly irritates or ſtimulates the nerves, 
may occaſion convulſions, Hence infants whoſe 
nerves are eaſily affected, are often thrown into con- 
vulſions by any thing that irritates the alimentary ca- 
nal; by teething; ſtrait clothes; the approach of the 
{mall-pox, meaſles, or other eruptive diſeaſes. 


Wren convulſions proceed from an irritation of the 
ſtomach or bowels, whatever clears them of their acrid 
contents, or renders theſe mild and inoffenfive, will 
generally perform a cure : wherefore, if the child be 
coſtive, the beſt way will be to begin with a clyſter, 


and afterwards to give a gentle vomit, which may be 


repeated occaſionally, and the body in the mean time 
kept open by gentle doſes of magnefia alba, or ſmall 
quantities of rhubarb mixed with the powder of crabs 

claws. | 
ConvuLsions which precede the eruption of the 
ſmall-pox or meaſles, generally go off upon theſe 
making their appearance. The principal danger in 
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this caſe ariſes from the fears and apprehenſions of 
thoſe who have the care of the patient. Convulſions 
are very alarming, and fomething muſt be done to 
appeaſe the affrighted parents, nurſes, &c. Hence 
the unhappy infant often undergoes bleeding, bliſter. 
ing, and ſeveral other operations, to the great danger 
of its life, when a little time, bathing the feet, and 
throwing in a mild clyſter, would have ſet all to 
rights. 

Wuen convulſion fits ariſe from the cutting of 
teeth, beſiqes gentle evacuations, we would recom- 
mend bliſtering, and the uſe of antiſpaſmodic medi- 
cines, as the tincture of ſoot, afafcerida, or caſtor. 
A few drops of any of theſe may be mixed in a cup 
of white-wine whey, and given qccaſionally. 


Wren convulſions proceed from any external cauſe, 
as the preſſure occaſioned by ftrait clothes or band- 
ages, &c. theſe ought immediately to be removed; 
though in this caſe taking away the cauſe will not al- 
ways remove the effect, yet it ought to be done. It 
is not likely that the patient will recover as long as 
the cauſe which firit gave rife to the diſorder con- 
tinues to act. es 

Warew a child is ſeized with convulſions without 
having any complaint in the bowels, or ſymptoms of 
teething; or any raſh, or other diſcharge which has 
been ſuddenly dried up, we have reaſon to conclude 
that it is a primary diſcaſe and proceeds immediately 
from the brain. Cafes of this kind, however, hap- 
pen but ſeldom, which is very fortunate, as little can 
be done to relieve the unhappy patient. When a 
diſeaſe proc-2ds from an original fault in the forma- 
tion or ſtructure of the brain itſelf, we cannot expect 

| that 
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that it ſhould yield to medicine. But, as this is not 
always the cauſe even of convulſions which proceed 
immediately from the brain, ſome attempts ſhould 
be made to remove them. The chief intention to 
be purſued for this purpoſe, is to make ſome deriva- 
tion from the head, by bliſtering, purging, and the 
like. Should theſe fail, iſſues or ſe:ons may be put 
in the neck, or between the ſhoulders. 


OF WATER IN THE HEAD. 


Trovca water in the head, or a dropſy of the 
brain, may affect adults as well as children, yet, as 
the latter are more peculiarly liable to it, we thought 


it would be moſt proper to place it among the diſeaſes 
of infants. 


CAUSES. A dropſy of the brain may pro- 
ceed from injuries done to the brain itſelf by falls, 
blows, or the like; it may likewiſe proceed from an 
original laxity or weakneſs of the brain; from ſchir- 
rous tumours or excreſcences within the ſkull; a thin 
watery ſtate of the blood; a diminiſhed ſecretion of 


urine z and, laſtly, from tedious and lingering diſ- 
eaſes which waſte and conſume the patient. 


SYMPTOMS. This diſeaſe has at firſt the 
appearance of a flow fever; the patient complains of 
a pain in the crown of his head, or over his eyes; he 
ſhuns the light; is ſick, and ſometimes vomits ; his 
pulſe is irregular and generally flow : though he ſeems 
heavy and dull, yet he does not ſleep ; he is ſome- 
times delirious, and frequently ſees objects double; 
towards the end of this commonly fatal diſeaſe, the 
pulſe becomes more frequent, the pupils are dilated, 
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the cheeks fluſhed, the patient becomes comatoſe, 
and convulſions enſue. 

MEDICINE.——No medicine has hitherto been 
found ſufficient to carry off a dropſy of the brain. 
It is laudable however to make ſome attempts, as 
time or chance may bring to light what at preſent we 
have no ideas of. The medicines generally uſcd are, 
purges of rhubarb or jalap with calomel, and bliſter- 
ing plaſters applied to the neck or back part of the 
head. To which we would beg leave to add diure- 
tics, or medicines which promote the ſecretion of 
urine, ſuch as are recommended in the common 
dropſy. A diſcharge from the noſe ought likewiſe 
to be promoted by cauſing the patient to ſnuff the 
powder of aſarum, white hellebore, or the like. 


CHAP. I. 
OF SURGERY, 


O deſcribe all the operations of ſurgery, and 
to point out the different diſeaſes in which 
theſe operations are neceſſary, would extend this ar- 
ticle far beyond the limits fer to it: We muſt there- 
fore confine our obſervations to ſuch caſes as moſt 
generally occur, and in which proper afliſtance is 
either not aſked, or not always to be obtained. 
Tnouo an acquaintance with the ſtructure of the 
human body is indiſpenſably neceſſary to qualify a 
man for being an expert ſurgeon; yet many things 
may be done to ſave the lives of their fellow-men in 
emergencies by thoſe who are no adepts in anatomy, 
| 11 
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Jt is amazing with what facility the peaſants daily 
perform operations upon brute animals, which are 
not of a leſs difficult nature than many of thoſe per- 
formed on the human ſpecies; yet they ſeldom fail 
of ſuccels. 


IndEtD every man is in ſome meaſure a ſurgeon 
whether he will or not. He feels an inclination to 
aſſiſt his fellow-men in diſtreſs, and accidents happen 
every hour which give occaſion to exerciſe this feel- 
ing. The feelings of the heart however, when not 
directed by the judgment, are apt to miſlead, Thus 
one, by a raſh attempt to ſave his friend, may ſome- 
times deſtroy him ; while another, for fear of doing 
amiſs, ſtands ſtill and ſees his boſom friend expire 
without ſo much as attempting to relieve him, even 
when the means are in his power. As every good 
man would wiſh to ſteer a courſe different from either 
of theſe, it will no doubt be agreeable to him to 
know what ought to be done upon ſuch emer. 
gencies. 


OF BLEEDING. 


No operation of ſurgery is ſo frequently neceſſary 
as bleeding; it ought therefore to be very generally 
underſtood. But though practiſed by Midwives, 
Gardeners, Blackſmiths, &c. we have reaſon to 
believe that very few know when it is proper. 
Even phyſicians themſelves have been ſo much the 
dupes of faſhion in this article, as to render it the 
ſubject of ridicule. It is however an operation of 
great importance, and muſt, when ſeaſonably and 
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properly performed, be of ſingular ſervice to thoſe in 
diſtreſs. | 


BLzevixG is proper at the beginning of all inflam- 
matory fevers, as pleurifies, peripneumonies, &c. 
It is likewile proper in all topical inflammations, as 
thoſe of the inteſtines, womb, bladder, ſtomach, kid- 
nies, throat, eyes, &c. as allo in the aſthma, ſciatic 
pains, coughs, head-achs, rheumatiſms, the apo- 
plexy, epileply, and bloody flux. After falls, blows, 
bruiles, or any violent hurt received either externally 
or internally, bleeding is neceſſary. It is likewiſe 
neceſſary for perſons who have had the misfortune to 
be ſtrangled, drowned, ſuffocated with foul air, the 
fumes of metal, or the like. In a word, whenever 
the v:tal motions have been ſuddenly ſtopt from any 
cauſe whatever, except in ſwoonings, occaſioned by 
mere weaknels or hyſteric affections, it is proper to 
Op. + i vein, But in all diſorders proceeding from a 
relaxation ot the ſolids, and an impoveriſhed ſtate of 
the blood, as dropſics, cacochymies, &c. bleeding is 
improper. 

BLeeDixG for topical inflammations ought always 
to be performed as near the part affected as poſſible, 
When this can be done with a lancet, it is to be pre- 
ferred to any other method, but where a vein cannot 
be found, recourſe muſt be had to leeches or cupping. 

THe quantity of blood to be let muſt always be 
regulated by the ſtrength, age, conſtitution, manner 
of life, and other circumſtances relating to the pa- 
tient. It would be ridiculous to ſuppaſe that a child 
could bear to loſe as much blood as a grown perſon, 
or that a delicate lady ſhould be bled to the ſame ex 
tent as a robult man, BR 
| From 
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Fao:t whatever part of the body blood is to be 
let, a bandage muſt be applied betwixt that part and 
the heart. As it is often neceſſary, in order to raiſe 
the vein, to make the bandage pretty tight, it will be 
proper in ſuch caſes, as ſoon as the blood begins to 
flow, to ſlacken it a little. The bandage ought 
to be applicd at leaſt an inch, or an inch and half, 
from the place where the wound is intended to be 
made. 


PersoNs not ſkilled in anatomy ought never to 
bleed in a vein that lies over an artery or a tendon, if 
they can avoid it. The former may eaſily be known 
from its pulſation or beating, and the latter from its 
feeling hard or tight like a whip cord under the 
finger. 


IT was formerly a rule, even among thoſe who had 
the character of being regular practitioners, to bleed 
their patients in certain diſeaſes till they fainted. 
Surely a more ridiculous rule could not be propoſed. 
One perſon will faint at the very ſight of a lancer, 
while another will loſe almoſt the whole blood of his 
body before he faints. Swooning depends more upon 
the ſtate of the mind than of the body; beſides, it 
may often be occaſioned or prevented by the manner 
in which the operation is performed, 

CHILDREN are generally bled with leeches. This, 
though ſometimes neceſſary, is a very troubleſome 
and uncertain practice. It is impoſſible to know 
what quantity of blood is taken away by leeches; 


beſides, the bleeding is often very difficult to ſtop, - 


and the wounds are not eaſily healed, Would thoſe 
who practiſe bleeding take a little more pains, and 
| accuſtom 
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accuſtom themſelves to bleed children, they would 
not find it ſuch a difficult operation as they imagine. 

CerTair hurtful prejudices with regard to bleed- 
ing ſtill prevail among the country people. They 
talk, for inſtance, of head-veins, heart-veins, breaſt- 
veins, &c. and believe that bleeding in theſe will 
certainly cure all diſeaſes of the parts from whence 
they are ſuppoſed to come, without conſidering that 
all the blood-veſſels ariſe from the heart, and return 
to it again; for which reaſon, unleſs in topical in- 
flammations, it ſignifies very little from what part of 
the body blood be taken. But this, though a fooliſh 
prejudice, is not near fo hurtful as the vulgar notion, 
that the firſt bleeding will perform wonders. This 
belief makes them often poſtpone the operation when 
neceſſary, in order to reſerve it for ſome more im- 
portant occaſion, and when they think themſelves in 
extreme danger they fly to it for relief, whether it be 
proper or not; bleeding at certain ſtated periods or 
ſeaſons has likewife bad effects. 

IT is likewiſe a common notion that bleeding in 
the feet draws the humours downwards, and conſe- 
quently cures diſeaſes of the head and other ſuperior 
parts ; but we have already obſerved that, in all to- 
pical affections, the blood ought to be drawn as near 
the part as poſſible. When it is neceſſary however 
to bleed in the foot or hand, as the veins are ſmall, 
and the bleeding is apt to ſtop too ſoon, the part 
ought to be immerſed in warm water, and kept there 
till a ſufficient quantity of blood be let. 


We ſhall not ſpend time in deſcribing the manner 
of performing this operation, That will be berter 
learned 
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learned by example than precept. Twenty pages of 
deſcription would not convey fo juſt an idea of the 
operation as ſeeing it once performed by an expert 
hand. Neither is it neceſſary to point out the dif- 
ferent parts of the body from whence blood may be 
let, as the arm, foot, forehead, temples, neck, &c. 
Theſe will readily occur to every intelligent perſon, 
and the foregoing obſervations will be ſufficient for 
determining which of them is moſt proper upon any 
particular occaſion. In all caſes where the intention 
is only to leſſen the general maſs of blood, the arm 
is the moſt commodious part of the body in which 
the operation can be performed. 


OF INFLAMMATIONS AND ABSCESSES. 


From whatever cauſe an inflammation proceeds, 
it muſt terminate either by diſperſion, ſuppuration, 
or gangrene. Though it is impoſſible to foretel with 
certainty in which of theſe ways any particular in- 
flammation will terminate, yet a probable conjecture 
may be formed with regard to the event, from a 
knowledge of the patient's age and conſtitutions In- 
flammations happening in a flight degree upon colds, 
and without any previous indiſpoſition, will moſt pro- 


bably be diſperſed ; thoſe which follow cloſe upon a 


a fever, or happen to perſons of a groſs habit of body, 
will generally ſuppurate; and thoſe which attack very 


old people, or perſons of a dropſical habit, will have 


a ſtrong tendency to gangrene. 


Ir the inflammation be ſlight, and the conſticution- 


ſound, the diſperſion ought always to be attempted. 
This 
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This will be beſt promoted by a flender diluting diet, 
plentiful bleeding, and repeated purges, The part 
itſelf mult be fomented, and, if the ſkin be very 
tenſe, it may be embrocated with a mixture of three- 
fourths of tweet oil, and one-fourth of vinegar, and 
afterwards covered with a piece of wax plaſter, 


Ir, notwithſtanding theſe applications, the ſymp- 
tomatic fever increaſes, and the rumour becomes 
larger, with violent pain and pulſation, it will be 
proper to promote the ſuppuration. The beſt appli- 
cation for this purpoſe is a ſoft poultice, which may 
be renewed twice a-day. It the ſuppuration proceeds 
but lowly, a raw onion cut {mall or bruiſed may be 
ſpread upon the poultice. When the abſceſs is ripe 
or ſit for opening, which may eaſily be known from 
the thinneſs of the ſkin in the moſt predominant part 
of it, a fluctuation of matter which may be felt under 
the finger, and, generally ſpeaking, an abatement of 
the pain, it may be opened either with a lancet or by 
means of cauſtic. 

Tae laſt way in which an inflammation terminates 
is in a gangrene or mortification, the approach of 
which may be known by the following ſymptoms : 
The inflammation lofes its redneſs, and becomes 
duſkiſh or livid; the tenſion of the ſkin goes off, and 
it feels flabby ; little bladders filled with ichor of dif- 
ferent colours ſpread all over it; the tumour ſubſides, 
and from a dufkiſh complexion becomes black ; a 
quick low pulſe, with cold clammy ſweats, are the 
immediate forerunners of death. | 


Wuers theſe ſymptoms firſt appear, the part ought 
to be dreſſed with London treacle, or a cataplaſm 
made of lixivium and bran; ſhould the ſymptoms 

become 
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become worſe, the part muſt be ſcarified, and after- 
wards dreſſed with baſilicum ſoftened with oil of tur- 
pentine. All the dreſſings muſt be applied warm. 
With regard to internal medicines, the patient mult 
be ſupported with generous cordials, and the Peruvian 
bark exhibited in as large doſes as the ſtomach will 
bear it. If the mortified parts ſhould ſeparate, the 
wound will become a common ulcer, and mult be 
treated accordingly. 

Tatrs article includes the treatment of all thoſe 
diſeaſes, which, in different parts of the country, go 
by the names of biles, impoſthumes, whitlces, & c. 
They are all abſceſſes in conſequence of a previous 
infimmation, which, if poſſible, ought to be dil- 
cuſſed z but when this cannot be done, the ſuppu- 
ration ſhould be promored, and the matter diſcharged 
by an inciſion, if neceſſary; afterwards the fore may 
be dreſſed with yellow baſilicum, or ſome other di- 
geſtive ointment. 


OF WOUNDS. 


No part of medicine has been more miſtaken than 
the treatment or cure of wounds. Mankind in ge- 
neral believe, that certain herbs, ointments, and pla- 
ters are poſſeſſed of wonderful healing powers, and 
imagine that no wound can be cured without the ap- 
plication of them. It is however a fact, that no ex- 
ternal application whatever contributes towards the 
cure of a wound, any other way than by keeping the 
parts ſoft, clean, and defending them from the 


external air, which may be as effectually done by dry 
S \ line 
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lint as by the moſt pompous applications, while it 
exempt from many of the bad conſequences attending 
them. 

Tas ſame obſervation holds with reſpect to inter- 
nal applications. Theſe only promote the cure of 
wounds ſo far as they tend to prevent a fever, or to 
remove any cauſe that might obſtruct or impede the 
operations of Nature. It is Nature alone that cures 
wounds ; all that Art can do is to remove obſtacles, 
and to put the parts in ſuch a condition as is the moſt 
favourable to Nature's efforts. 

Wrru this fimple view, we ſhall conſider the 
treatment of wounds, and endeavour to point out 
ſuch ſteps as ought to be taken to facilitate their 
Cure. 


Tux firſt thing to be done when a perſon has re- 
ceived a wound is to examine whether any foreign 
body be lodged in it, as wood, ſtone, iron, lead, glaſs, 
dirt, bits of cloth, or the like. Theſe, if poſſible, 
ought to be extracted, and the wound cleaned, be- 
fore any dreſſings be applied. When that cannot 
be effected with ſafety, on account of the patient's 
weakneſs, or loſs of blood, they muſt be ſuffered to- 
remain in the wound, and afterwards extracted when 
he is more able to bear it, 


Wu a wound penetrates into any of the cavities 
of the body, as the breaſt, the bowels, &c. ar where 
any conſiderable blood-veſſel is cut, a ſkilful ſurgeon 
ought immediately to be called, otherwiſe the patient 
may loſe his life. But ſometimes the diſcharge of 
blood is fo great, that if it be not ſtopt, the patient 
may die even before a ſurgeon, though at no great 
diſtance, can arrive, In this caſe, ſomething muſt 
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be done by thoſe who are preſent. If the wound be 
in any of the limbs, the bleeding may generally be 
ſtopt by applying a tight ligature or bandage round 
the member a little above the wound. The beſt me- 
thod of doing this is to put a ſtrong broad garter 
round the part, but ſo ſlack as eaſily to admit a ſmall 
piece of ſtick to be put under it, which muſt be 
twiſted, in the ſame manner as a countryman does a 
cart-rope to ſecure his loading, till the bleeding ſtops. 
Whenever this is the caſe, he muſt rake care to twiſt 
it no longer, as ſtraining it too much might occaſion 
an inflammation of the parts, and endanger a gan- 
grene. 


In parts where this bandage cannot be applied, 
various other methods may be tried to ſtop the bleed- 
ing, as the application of ſtyptics, aſtringents, &c. 
Cloths dipped in a ſolution of blue vitriol in water, 
or the ſtyptic water of the Diſpenſatories, may be 
applied to the wound. When theſe cannot be ob- 
tained, ſtrong ſpirits of wine may be uſed. Some 
recommend the Agaric of the oak as preferable to 


any 


® Dr. Tiffot, in his Advice to the people, gives the following 
directions for gathering, preparing, and applying the agaric.— 
« Gather in autumn, ſays be, while the fine weather laſts, the 
agaric of the oak, which is a kind of fungus or excreſcence iſſuing - 
from the wood of that tree. It conſiſls at firit of four parts, which 
preſent themſelves ſucceſſively: 1. The outward rind or ſkin, 
which may be thrown away. 2. The part immediately vader this 
rind, which is the beſt of all. This is to be beat well with a ham- 
mer, till it becomes ſoft and very pliable. This is the only prepa- 
ration it requires, and a flice of it of a proper ſize is to be applied 
directly over the burſting open blood-veſſels. It conſtringes and 
brings them cloſe together, ſtops the bleeding, and generally falls 
off at the end of two days. 3. The third part adhering to the 
Sf 3 tecond 
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any of the other ſtyptics; and indeed it deſerves con- 
ſiderable encomiums. It is eaſily obtained, and 
ought to be kept in every family, in caſe of acci- 
dents. A piece of it muſt be laid upon the wound, 
and covered with a good deal of lint, above which a 
bandage may be applied ſo tight as to keep it firmly 


On. 


Tuoven ſpirits, tinctures, and hot balſams may 
be uſed, in order to ſtop the bleeding when it is 
exceſſive, they are improper at other times. They 
do not promote but retard the cure, and often change 
a ſimple wound into an ulcer. People imagine, be- 
cauſe hot haliams congeal the blood, and ſcem, as 
it were, to folder up the wound, that they therefore 
heal it; but this is only a deception. They may in- 
deed ſtop the Nowing blood, by fearing the mouths of 
the veſſels; but, by rendering the parts callous, they 
obſtruct the cure. 

In Light wounds which do not penetrate much 
deeper than the kin, the belt application is a bit of 
the common black ticking platter. This keeps the 
fides of the wound together, and prevents the air 
trom hurting it, wich is all that is neceſſary, When 
a wound penetrates deep, it is not ſafe to keep its lips 
quite clote: this keeps in the matter, and is apt to 
make the wound feſter. In this caſe the beſt way is 
to fi che weund with ſoft lint, commonly called 
cadais, It however mult not ve ſtuffed in too hard, 


ſccond may ſerve to ſtop tke bleeding from the ſmaller veſſels; 
and the fou:th and laſt part may be reduced to powder as con- 
cucing to the fame purpoſe, Where the acaric cannot be had, 
ipo2ge may be uſed in its ſtead. It muſt be applied in the fame 
mzuner, and has ncarly the ſame clietts, 
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otherwiſe it will do hurt. The caddis may be covered 
with a cloth dipped in oil, or ſpread with the com- 
mon wax * plailer; and the whole mult be kept on 
hy a proper bandage. , 

We ſhall not ſpend time in deſcribing the different 
bandages that may be proper for wounds in different 
parts of the body; common ſenſe will generally ſug- 
geſt the moſt commodious method of applying a band- 
age; beſides, deſcriptions of this kind are not eaſily 
underſtood or remembered. 

Tas firſt dreſſing ought to continue on hor at leaſt 
two days; after which it may be removed, and freſh 
lint applied as before. If any part of the firſt dreſ- 
ſing ſticks fo cloſe as not be removed with eaſe or 
ſafe. » the patient, it may be allowed to continue, 
and freſh lint dipped in fweet oil laid over ic. This 
will ſofren it, lo as to make it come off eaſily at next 
dreiling. Afterwards the wound may be dreſſed 
twice a day in the {ime manner till it be quite healed, 
Thoſe who are fond of ſalves or ointme.uts, may, 
after the wound is become very. ſuperficial, drefs it 
with the yellow bafilicum ; and if tungous, or- what 
is called proud f;, ſhould riſe in the wound, it may 
be checked, by mixing with the ointment, a little 
burnt alum or red precipitate. of mercury, 


Warts a wound 1s greatly inflamed, the moſt pro- 
per application is a poultice ot brzad and milk, ſoft- 
ened with a little ſweet oil or freſh butter. This 


mult be applied inſtead of a platter, and ſhould be 
changed twice a- day. 


* See Appendix, Vur-plaſſer. 
+ See Append.x, I baſicicum. 
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Ir the wound be large, and there is reaſon to fear 
an inflammation, the patient ſhould be kept on a very 
low diet. He muſt abſtain from fleſh, ſtrong liquors, 
and every thing that is of a heating nature. If he be 
of a full habit, and has loſt but little blood from the 
wound, he muſt be bled; and, if the ſymptoms be 
urgent, the operation may be repeated. But when 
the patient has been greatly weakened by loſs of 
blood from the wound, it will be dangerous to bleed 
him, even though a fever ſhould enſue. Nature 
ſhould never be too far exhauſted. It is always more 
ſafe to allow her to ſtruggle with the diſeaſe in her 


own way, than to fink the patient's ſtrength by ex- 
ceſſive evacuations. 


Wounvpep perſons ought to be kept perfectly 
quiet and eaſy. Every thing that ruffles the mind, 
or moves the paſſions, as love, anger, fear, exceſſive 
Joy, &c. are very hurtful. They ought, above all 
things, to abſtain from venery. The body ſhould be 
kept gently open, either by laxative clyſters, or by a 
cool vegetable diet, as roaſted apples, ſtewed prunes, 
boiled ſpinage, and ſuch like. 


OF BURNS, 


In flight burns which do not break the ſkin, it is 
cuſtomary to hold the part near the fire for a com- 
petent time, to rub it with ſalt, or to lay a compreſs 
upon it dipped in ſpirits of wine or brandy. But 
when the burn has penetrated ſo deep as to bliſter or 
break the ſkin, it muſt be dreſſed with ſome of ” 
emol 
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emollient and gently drying ointment, commonly 
called Turner's cerate . This may be mixed with an 
equal quantity of freſh olive oil, and ſpread upon a 
ſoit rag, and applied to the part affected. When 
this ointment cannot be had, an egg may be beat up 
with about an equal quantity of the ſweeteſt ſalad 
oil, This will ſerve very well till a proper ointment 
can be prepared, When the burning is very deep, 
after the firſt two or three days, it ſhould be dreſſed 
with equal parts of yellow ba/ilicum and Turner's ce- 
rate mixed together, 


Wurm the burn is violent, or has occaſioned a high 


degree of inflammation, and there is reaſon to fear a 
gangrene or mortification, the ſame means muſt be 
uſed to prevent it as are recommended in other vio- 
lent inflammations. The patient, in this cafe, muſt 
live low, and drink freely of weak diluting liquors. 
He muſt likewiſe be bled, and have his body kept 
open. But if the burat parts ſhould become livid or 
black, with other ſymptoms of mortification, it will 
be neceſſary to bathe them frequently with warm 
camphorated ſpirits of wine, tincture of myrrh, or 
other antiſeptics, mixed with a decoction of the bark. 
In this caſe the bark muſt likewiſe be taken inter- 
nally, and the patient's diet muſt be more gene- 
rous. 


As example teaches better than precept, I ſhall 


relate the treatment of the moſt dreadful caſe of this 
kind that has occurred in my practice. A middle- 
aged man, of a good conſtitution, fell into a large 
veſſel full of boiling water, and miſerably ſcalded 


See Appendix, Turner's cerate. 
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about one half of his body. As his clothes were on, 
the burning, in ſome parts, was very drep before they 
could be got off, For the firſt two days the ſcalded 
parts had been frequently anvinted with a mixture of 
lime-water and oil, which is a very proper applica- 
tion for recent buraings. On the third day, when I 
fieſt ſaw him, his fever was high and his body coſtive, 
for which he was bled, and had an emollent clyſter 
admiiſtered; poultices of bread and milk ſoftened 
with trcſh butter, were like iſe applied to the affect- 
ed parts, to abate the heat and inflammation. His 
fever ſtill continuing high, he was bled a ſecond 
time, was kept ſtrictly on the cooling regimen, took 
the ſaline mixturt with ſmall doſes of nitre, and had 
an emollient clyſter adminiftered once a day. When 
the inflammation began to abate, the parts were 
dreſſed with a digeſtive, compoſed of brown cerate 
and yellow baſilicum; where any black ſpots ap- 
peared, they were lightly ſcarified, and touched with 


the tinct ure of myrrh; and, to prevent their ſpread- 


Ing, the Peruvian bark was adminiſtered. By this 
courſe, the man was ſo well ia three weeks as to be 
able to attend his buſineſs. 


OF BRUISES. 


 Bxvists are generally productive of worſe conſe- 
quences than wounds. The danger from them does 
not appear immediately, by which means it often 
happens that they are neglected. It is needleſs to give 
any definition of a diſeaſe fo univerſally known; we 
ſhall therefore proceed to point out the method of 
treating it, . 

Is 
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In Night bruiſes it will be ſufficient to bathe the 
part with warm vinegar, to which a little brandy or 
rum may occaſionally be added, and to keep cluths 
wet with this mixture conſtantly applied to it. This 
is more proper than rubbing it with brandy, ſpirits 
of wine, or other ardent ſpirits, which are commonly 
uſed in ſuch caſes. 

In ſome parts of the country the peaſants apply to 
a recent bruiſe a cataplaim of freſh cow-dung. I 
have often ſeen this cataplaſm applied to violent con- 
tuſions occaſioned by blows, falls, bruiſes, and ſuch 
like, and never knew it fail to have a good effect. 


| Wren a bruiſe is very violent, the patient ought 
immediately to be bled, and put upon a proper re- 
gimen. His food ſhould be light and cool, and his 
drink weak, and of an opening nature; as whey 
tweerened with honey, decoctions of tamarinds, bar- 
ley, cream-tartar-whey, and ſuch like. I he bruiled 
part mult be bathed with vinegar and water, as di- 
rected above; and a poultice made by boiling crumb 
of bread, elder-flowers, and camomile flowers, in 
equal quantities of vinegar and water, applied to it. 
This poultice is peculiarly proper when a wound is 
Joined to the bruiſe. It may be renewed two or three 
times a- day. 
As the ſtructure of the veſſels is totally delivered 
by a violent bruiſe, there often enſues a great lols of 
ſubſtance, which produces an ulcerous fore very dif- 
ficult to cure. It the bone be affected, the fore will 
not heal before an exfoliation takes place; that is, 
before the diſeaſed part of the bone ſeparates, and 
comes out through the wound. This is often a very 
flow operation, and may even require ſevcral years to 
be 
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be completed. Hence it happens, that theſe ſores are 
frequently miſtaken for the King's-evil, and treated 


as ſuch, though, in fact, they proceed ſolely from 


the injury which the ſolid parts received from the 
blow. 

PaTienTs in this fituation are peſtered with dif. 
ferent advices. Every one who ſees them propoſes a 
new remedy, till the fore is, in a manner, poiſoned 
with various and oppoſite applications, and is often 
at length rendered abſolutely incurable. The beſt 
method of managing ſuch ſores is, to take care that 
the patient's conſtitution does not ſuffer by confine- 
ment, or improper medicine, and to apply nothing 
to them but ſome ſimple ointment ſpread upon ſoft 
lint, over which a poultice of bread and milk, with 
boiled camomile-flowers, or the like, may be put, to 
nouriſh the part, and keep it ſoft and warm. Na- 
ture, thus aſſiſted, will generally in time operate a 
cure, by throwing off the diſeaſed parts of the bone, 
after which the fore ſoon heals. 


OF ULCERS. 


Urctxs may be the conſequence of wounds, 
bruiſes, or impoſthumes improperly treated ; they 
may likewiſe proceed from an ill ſtate of the humours, 
or what may be called a bad habit of body. 


Ix the latter caſe, they ought not to be haſtily 
dried up, otherwiſe it may prove fatal to the patient. 
Ulcers happen moſt commonly in the decline of life; 
and perſons who neglect exerciſe, and live groſsly, are 
molt liable to them. They might often be prevent- 
ed by retrenching ſome part of the ſolid food, or 

by 


by opening artificial drains, as iſſues, ſetons, or the 
like. 

Ax ulcer may be diſtinguiſhed from a wound by 
its diſcharging a thin watery humour, which is often 
ſo acrid as to inflame and corrode the ſkin ; by the 
hardneſs and perpendicular ſituation of its ſides or 
edges, by the time of its duration, &c. 


IT requires conſiderable {kill to be able to judge 
whether or not an ulcer ought to be dried up. In 
general, all ulcers which proceed from a bad habit 
of body, ſhould be ſuffered to continue open, at leaft 
till the conſtitution be fo far changed by proper regi- 
men, or the uſe of medicine, that they feem diſpoſed 
to heal of their own accord. Ulcers which are the 
effect of malignant fevers, or other acute diſeaſes, 
may generally be healed with ſafety after the health 
has been reſtored for ſome time. The cure ought not 
however to be attempted too ſoon, nor at any time 
without the uſe of purging medicines and a proper 
regimen, When wounds or bruiſes have, by wrong 
treatment, degenerated into ulcers, if the conſtitution 
be good, they may generally be healed with ſafety. 
When ulcers either accompany chronical diſeaſes, or. 
come in their ſtead, they muſt be cautiouſly healed. 
If an ulcer conduces to the patient's health, from 
whatever cauſe it proceeds, it ought not to be healed; 
but if, on the contrary, it waſtes the ſtrength, and 
conſumes the patient by a ſlow fever, it ſhould be 
healed as ſoon as poſſible. 


Ws would earneſtly recommend a ſtrict attention 
to theſe particulars, to all who have the misfortune 
to labour under this diforder, particularly perfons in 
the decline of life ; as we have frequently known 

people 
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people throw away their lives by the want of it, while 
they were extolling and generouſly rewarding thoſe 
whom they ought to have looked upon as their mur- 
derers. 

Tus moſt proper regimen for promoting the cure 
of ulcers, is to avoid all ſpices, ſalted and high ſca- 
ſoned focd, all ſtrong liquors, and to leſſen the uſual 
quantity of fleſh meat. The body ougkt to be kept 
gently open by a diet conſiſting chiefly of cooling, 
laxative vegetables, and by drinking butter milk, 
whey ſweetened with honey, or the like. The pa- 
tient ought to be kept cheeriul, and ſhould take as 
much exerciſe as he can ealily bear. 

Wren the bottom and ſides of an ulcer ſeem hard 
and callous, they may be ſprinkled twice a- day with 
a little red precipitate of mercury, and afterwards 
dreſſed with the yellow bafilicum ointment. Some- 
times it will be neceſſary to have the edges of the 
ulcer ſcarified with the lancet. 

LiMe-wATER has frequently been known to have 
very happy effects in the cure of obſtinate ulcers. 
It may be uſed in the ſame manner as directed for the 
ſtone and gravel. 

My late learned and ingenious friend, Dr. Whytt, 
ſtrongly recommends the ufe of the ſolution of cor- 


roſive ſublimate of mercury in brandy, for the cure 


of obſtinate ill conditioned ulcers. I have frequently 
found this medicine, when given according to the 
Doctor's directions, prove very ſucceſsful. The doſe. 
is a table-ſpoonful -night and morning ; at the ſame 
time waſhing the ſore twice or thrice a-day. with tt. 
In a letter which I had from the Doctor a little before 
his death, he informed me, Thar. he obſerved. 

„ waſhing 
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waſhing the fore thrice a- day with the ſolution of a 
triple ſtrength was very beneficial.” 


A F1STULovus ulcer can ſeldom be cured without 
an operation. It muſt either be laid open fo as to 
have its callous parts deſtroyed by ſome corroſive ap- 
plication, or they muſt be entirely cut away by the 
knife; but as this operation requires the hand of an 
expcrt ſurgeon, there is no occaſion to deſcribe ir, 
Ulcers about the anus are moſt apt to become fiſt u- 
lous, and are very difficult to cure. Some, indeed: 
pretend to have found Ward's Fiſtula paſte very ſuc- 
ceſsful in this complaint, It is not a dangerous me- 
dicine, and being eaſily procured, it may deſerve a 
trial; but as theſe ulcers generally proceed from an 
ill habit of body, they will ſeldom yield to any thing 
except a long courſe of regimen, aſſiſted by medi- 
cines, which are calculated to correct that particular 
habit, and to induce an almoſt total change in the 
conſtitution. 


S 
OF DISLOCATIONS. 


* HEN a bone is moved out of its place, or 

articulation, ſo as to impede its proper func- 
tions, it is ſaid to be luxated or diſlocated. As this 
often happens to perſons in ſituations where no medi- 
cal aſſiſtance can be obtained, by which means limbs 
and even lives are frequently loſt, we ſhall endeavour 


co 
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to point out the method of reducing the moſt com- 
mon luxations, and thoſe which require the moſt 
immediate aſſiſtance. Any perſon of common ſenſe 
and reſolution, who is preſent when a diſlocation 
happens, may often be of more ſervice to the patient 
than the moſt expert ſurgeon can after the ſwelling 
and inflammation have come on. When theſe are 
preſent, it is difficult to know the ſtate of the joint, 
and dangerous to attempt a reduction; and by wait- 
ing till they are gone off, the muſcles become ſo re- 
laxed, and the cavity filled up, that the bone can 
never afterwards be retained in its place. 


A RECENT diſlocation may generally be reduced by 
extenſion alone, which muſt always be greater or leſs 
according, to the ſtrength of the muſcles which move 
the joint, the age, robuſtneſs, and other circumſtances 
of the patient. When the bone has been out of its 
place for any conſiderable time, and a ſwelling or 
inflammation has come on, it will be neceſſary to 
bleed the patient, and, after fomenting the part, to 
apply ſoft poultices with vinegar to it for ſome time 
before the reduction be attempred. 

ALL that is neceſſary after the reduction, is to apply 
cloths dipt in vinegar or camphorated ſpirits of wine 
to the part, and to keep ir perfectly eaſy. Many 
bad conſequences proceed from the neglect of this 
rule. A diſlocation ſeldom happens without the ten- 
dons and ligaments of the joint being ſtretched and 
ſometimes torn. When theſe are kept eaſy till they 
recover their ſtrength and tone, all goes on very well; 
but if the injury be increaſed by too frequent an ex- 
ertion of the parts, no wonder if they be found weak 
and diſcaſed ever after, 


'DIS- 
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DISLOCATION OF THE JAW. 


Tas lower jaw may be luxated by yawning, blows, 
falls, chewing hard. ſubſtances, or the like. Ir is 
eaſily known from the patient's being unable to ſhut 
his mouth, or ta eat any thing, as the teeth of the 
under. jaw do not correſpond with thoſe of the upper; 
beſides, the chin either hangs down or is thrown to- 
wards one ſide, and the patient is neither able to 
ſpeak diſtinctly, nor to fwallow without conſiderable 
difficulty. 3 | 

Taz ufual method of reducing a diſlocated jaw, is 
to ſer the patient upon a low ſtool, ſo as an aſſiſtant 
may hold the head firm by preſſing it againſt his 
breaſt. The operator is then to thruſt his two thumbs, 
being firſt wrapped: up with linen cloths that they 
may not ſlip, as far back into the patient's mouth as 
he can, while his fingers are applied to the jaw exter- 
nally, After he has got firm hold of the jaw, he is 
to preſs it ftrongly downwards and backwards, by 
which means the elapſed heads of the jaw may be 
ealily puſhed into their former cavities. 


Tue peaſants in ſome parts of the country have a 
peculiar way of performing this operation. One of 
them puts a handkerchief under the patient's chin, 
then turning his back to that of the patient, pulls 
him up by the chin ſo as to ſuſpend him from the 
ground. This method often ſucceeds, but we think 


it a dangerous one, and therefore recommend the 
former. 
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DISLOCATION OF THE NECK. 


Tax neck may be diſlocated by falls, violent 
blows, or the like. In this caſe, if the patient re- 
ceives no alliitance, he ſoon dies, which makes peo- 
ple imagine the neck was broken : It is, however, for 
the moſt part, only partially diſlocated, and may be 
reduced by almoſt any perſon who has reſolution 
enough to attempt it. A complete diſlocation of the 
neck is inſtantaneous death. 

Wren the neck is diſlocated, the patient is imme- 

diately deprived of all ſenſe and motion; his neck 
ſwells, his countenance appears bloated ; his chin lies 
upon his breaſt, and his face is generally turned to- 
wards one ſide. 
I! To reduce this diſlocation, the unhappy perſon 
| ſhould immediately be laid upon his back on the 
ground, and the operator muſt place himſelf behind 
him fo as to be able to lay hold of his head with 
both hands, while he makes a reſiſtance by placing 
his knees againſt the patient's ſhoulders. In this 
pollure he mult pull the head with conſiderable force, 
gently twiſting it at the ſame time, if the face be 
turned to one fide, till he perceives that the joint is 
replace, which may be known from the noiſe which 
the bones generally make when going in, the patient 8 
beginning to breathe, and the head — in its 
natural poſture. 

Tuis is one of thoſe operations which it is more 
eaſy to perform than deſcribe. I have known in- 
ſtances of its being happily performed even by 
women, and often dy men of no medical education. 

4 After 
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After the neck is reduced, the patient ought to be 
bled, and ſhould be ſuffered to reſt for ſome days, till 
the parts recover their proper tone. 


DISLOCATION OF THE RIBS. 


As the articulation of the ribs with the back-bone 
is very ſtrong, they are not often diſlocated. It does 
however ſometimes happen, which is a ſufficient rea- 
ſon for our taking notice of it. When a rib is diſ- 
located either upwards or downwards, in order to 
replace it, the patient ſhould be laid upon his belly 
on a table, and the operator muſt endeavour to puſh 
the head of the bone into its proper place. Should 
this method not ſucceed, the arm of the diſordered 
ſide may be ſuſpended over a gate or ladder, ands 
while the ribs are thus ſtretched aſunder, the heads 
of ſuch as are out of place may be thruſt into their 
former ſituation. 


Trose diſlocations wherein the heads of the ribs 
are forced inwards, are both more dangerous and the 
moſt difficult to reduce, as neither the hand nor any 
inſtrument can be applied internally to direct the 
luxated heads of the ribs. Almoſt the only thing 
that can be done is, to lay the patient upon his belly 
over a caſk, or ſome gibbous body, and to move the 
fore-part of the rib inward towards the back, ſome- 
times ſhaking it; by this means, the heads of the 
luxated ribs will ſometimes flip into their former 
place, 
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DISLOCATION OF THE SHOULDER. 


The humerus or upper bone of the arm may be 
diſlocated in various directions : It happens however 
molt frequently downwards, but very ſeldom directly 
upwards. From the nature of its articulation, as 
well as from its expoſure to external injuries, this 
bone is the moſt ſubject to diſlocation of any in the 
body. A diſlocation of the humerus may be known 
by a depreſſion or cavity on the top of the ſhoulder, 
and an inability to move the arm: When the diſlo- 
cation is downward or forward, the arm is elongated, 
and a ball or lump is perceived under the arm pit; 
but when it is backward, there appears a protube- 
rance behind the ſhoulder, and the arm is thrown for- 
wards toward the breaſt, 


Tux uſual method of reducing diſlocations of the 
ſhoulder is to ſcat the patient upon a low ſtool, and 
to caufe an aſſiſtant to hold his body ſo that it may 
not give way to the extenſion, while another lays 
hold of the arm a little above the elbow, and gradu- 
ally extends it. The operator then puts a napkin 
under the patient's arm, and cauſes it to be tied be- 
hind his own neck ; by this, while a ſufficient exten- 


| fon is made, he lifts up the head of the bone, and 


with his hands directs it into its proper place. There 
are various machines invented for facilicating this 
operation, but the hand of an expert ſurgeon is al- 
ways more ſafe. In young and delicate patients, I 
have generally found it a very eaſy matter to reduce 
the ſhoulder by extending the arm with one hand, 

3 and 
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and thruſting in the head of the bone with the other. 
In making the extenſion, the arm ought always to be 
a little bent. 


DISLOCATION OF THE ELBOW. 


Tur bones of the fore arm may be diſlocated in 
any direftion. When this is the caſe, a protuberance 
may be obſerved on that fide of the arm towards 
which the bone is puſhed, from which, and the pas 
tient's inability to bend his arm, a diſlocation of this 
joint may eaſily be known. 


Two aſſiſtants are generally neceſſary for reducing 
a diſlocation of the elbow ; one of which muſt lay 
hold of the arm above, and the other below the 
joint, and make a pretty ſtrong extenſion, while the 
operator returns the bones into their proper place. 
Afterwards the arm muſt be bent, and ſuſpended for 
ſome time with a ſling about the neck. | 

LuxaTrons of the wrift and fingers are to be re- 
duced in the fame manner as thoſe of the elbow, viz. 
by making an extenſion in different directions, and 
thruſting the head of the bone into its place. 


DISLOCATION OF THE THIGH. 


Wurx the thigh bone is diſlocated forward and 
downward, the knee and foot are turned out, and 
the leg is longer than the other; but when it is diſ- 
placed backward, it is uſually puſhed upward at the 
ſame time, by which means the limb is ſhortened, 
and the foot is turned inwards. | 

Wu the thigh bone is diſplaced forward and 
downward, the patient, in order to have it reduced, 

Tt 2 muſk 
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mult be laid upon his back, and made faſt by ban- 
dages, or held by aſſiſtants, while by others an ex- 
tenſion is made by means of ſlings fixed about the 
bottom ot the thigh a little above the knee. While 
the extenſion is made, the operator muſt puſh the 
head of the bone outward, till it gets into the ſocket, 
If the diſlocation be outward, the patient muſt be 
laid upon his face, and, during the extenſion, the 
head of the bone muſt be puſhed inward. 
DisLocaTioNs of the knees, ancles, and toes are 
reduced much in the ſame manner as thoſe of the 
upper extremities, viz. by making an extenſion in 
oppoſite directions, while the operator replaces the 
bones. In many cafes, however, the extenſion alone 
is ſufficient, and the bone will flip into its place 
merely by pulling the limb with ſufficient force. Ir 
is not hereby meant, that force alone is ſufficient for 
the reduction of diſlocations. Skill and addreſs will 
often ſucceed better than force. I have known a 
diſlocation of the thigh reduced by one man, after 


all rhe force that couid be uſed by fix had proved 
ineffectual, 


CHAP. LI. 
OF BROKEN BONES, Se. 


HERE is in moſt country villages ſome per- 

ſon who pretends to the art of reducing frac- 

tures, Though, in general, ſuch perſons are very ig- 
norant, 
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norant, yet ſome of them are very ſucceſsful ; which 
evidently proves, that a ſmall degree of learning, 
with a ſufficient ſhare of common ſenſe and a mecha- 
nical head, will enable a man to be uſeful in this 
way. We would however adviſe people never to 
employ ſuch operators, when an expert and ſkilful 
ſurgeon can be had; but when that is impracticable, 
they muſt be employed : we ſhall therefore recom- 
mend the following hints to their conſideration : 

Wuen a large hone is broken, the patient's diet 
ought, in all reſpects, to be the ſame as in an inflam- 
matory fever. He ſhould likewiſe be kept quiet and 
cool, and his body open by emollient clyſters, or, if 
theſe cannot be conveniently adminiſtered, by food 
that is of an opening quality ; as ſtewed prunes, 
apples boiled in milk, boiled ſpinage, and the like. 
It ought however to be here remarked, that perſons 
who have been accuſtomed to live high, are not all 
of a ſudden to be reduced to a very low diet. This 
might have fatal effects. There is often a neceſſity 
of indulging even bad habits, in ſome meaſure, 
where the nature of the diſeaſe might require a dif- 
ferent treatment. 


IT will generally be neceſſary to bleed the patient 
immediately after a fracture, eſpecially if he be 
young, of a full habit, or has, at the ſame time, re- 
ceived any bruiſe or contuſion. This operation ſhould 
not only be performed ſoon after the accident happens, 
but if the patient be very feveriſh, it may be re- 
peated next day. When ſeveral of the ribs are broken, 
bleeding is peculiarly neceſſary. 

Ir any of the large bones which ſupport the bedy 
be broken, the patient muſt keep his bed for ſeveral 

Tt 3 weeks. 
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weeks. It is by no means neceſſary, however, that 
he ſhould lie all that time, as is cuſtomary, upon his 
back. This ſituation ſinks the ſpirits, galls and frers 
the patient's ſkin, and renders him very uneaſy. 
After the ſecond week he may be gently raiſed up, 
and may fit ſeveral hours, ſupported by a bed-chair, 
or the like, which will greatly relieve him. Great 
care however mult be taken in railing him up, and 
laying him down, that he make no exertions him- 
ſelf, otherwiſe the action of the muſcles may pull the 
bone out of it's place *. 


Ir is of great importance to keep the patient dry 
and clean while in this ſituation. By neglecting this, 
he is often ſa galled and excoriated, that he is forced 
to keep ſhifting places for eale. I have known a 


fractured thigh-bone, after it had laid ſtraight for above 


a fortnight, diſplaced by this means, and continue 
bent for life, in ſpite of all chat could be done. 


IT has been cuſtomary when a bone was broken, ta 
keep the limb for five or ſix weeks continually upon 
the ſtretch. But this is a bad poſture. It is both 


uneaſy to the patient, and unfavourable to the cure. 


Various pieces of machinery have been contrived for counter- 
acting the force of the muſcles, and retaining the fragments of 
bioken bones; but as deſcriptions of theſe without drawings 
would be of little uſe, [ thal! refer the reader to a cheap and uſe- 
ful pertormance on the nature and cure of fracures, lately publiſh- 
ed by my ingenious friend Mr Aitken, furgeon in Edinburgh; 
wherein that gentleman has not only given an account of the 
machines recommended in fractures by former authors, but has 
| kewitz added ſeveral imprevements of his own, which are pe- 
paltarly uſeful in compound fractures, and in caſes where patients 
with broken bones are obliged to be tranſported from one place 
to another. 


The 
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The beſt ſituation is to keep the limb a little bent. 
This is the poſture into which every animal puts its 
limbs when it goes to reſt, and in which feweſt muſ- 
cles are upon the ſtretch. It is eaſily effected by 
either laying the patient upon his fide, or making the 
bed ſo as to favour this poſition of the limb. 

BoNnE-SETTERS ought carefully to examine whether 
the bone be not ſhattered or broken, into a great 
many pieces. In tits caſe it will ſometimes be neceſ- 
lary to have the limb taken off, othecwiſe a gangrene 
or mortification miy enſue. The horror which at- 
tends the very idea of an amputation, often occaſions 
its being delayed in ſuch caſes till too late. 

Waevw a fracture is accompanied with a wound, 
it muſt be dreſied in all reſpects as a common 
wound. 

ALL that art can do towards the cure of a broken 
bone, is to lay it perfectly ſtraight, and to keep it 
quite ealy, All tight bandages do hurt. They had 
much better be wanting altogether. A great many 
of the bad conſequences which ſucceed to fractured 
bones are owing to tight bandages. This 15 one of 
the ways in which the excets of art, or rather the 
abuſe of it, does more miichicf than would be occa- 
fioned by the want of it, Some of the moſt ſudden 
cures of broken bones Which were ever known, hap- 
pened where no bandages were applied at all. Some 
method however mult be taken to keep the member 
ſteady ; but this may be done many ways without 
bracing it with a tight bandage. 

THe beſt method of retention is by two or more 
ſplints made of leather or paſteboard. Thele, if 
moiſtened before they be applied, ſoon aſſume the 
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ſhape of the included member, and are ſufficient, by 
the aſſiitance of a very ſlight bandage, for all the pur- 
poles ot retention, The bandage which we would 
recommend is that made with twelve or eighteen tails, 
It is much eaſier applied and taken off than rollers, 
and anſwers all the purp-4cs of retention equally well. 
The ſplints ſhould always be as long as the limb, 
with holes cut for the ancles when the fracture is in 


the leg. 


Ix fractures of the ribs, where a handage cannot 
be properly uled, an adheſive plaſter may be applicd 
over the part. The patient in chis caſe ought to keep 
himſclf quite eaſy, avoiding every thing that may oc- 
caſion ſneezing, laughing, coughing, or the like. 


He ought to keep his body in a ſtraight poſture, and 


ſhould take care that his ſtomach be conſtantly diſ- 
tended, by taking frequently ſome light food, and 
drinking freely of weak watery liquors, 


Tus moſt proper external application for a fracture 
is oxycrate, or a mixture of vinegar and water. The 
bandages ſhould be wet with this at every dreſſing. 


OF STRAINS. 


STRAINS are often attended with worſe conſe- 
quences than broken bones. The reaſon is obvious; 
they are generally neglected. When a bone is 
broken, the patient is obliged to keep the member 
eaſy, becauſe he cannot make uſe of it; but when a 
joint is only ſtrained, the perſon, finding he can ſtill 
make a ſhift to move it, is ſorry to loſe his time for 
fo trifling an ailment, In this way he deceives him- 


ſelf, 
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ſelf, and converts into an incurable malady what 


might have been removed by only keeping the part 
ealy for a few days. 


CounTxy people generally immerſe a ſtrained limb 
in cold water. This is very proper, provided it be 
done immediately, and not kept in too long. But 
the cuſtom of keeping the part immerſed in cold 
water for a long time, is certainly dangerous. It re- 
laxes inſtead of bracing the part, and is more likely 
to produce a diſeaſe than remove one. 


WRAPPING a garter, or ſome other bandage, pretty 
tight about the trained part, is likewiſe of uſe. It 
helps to reſtore the proper tone of the veſſels, and 
prevents the action of the parts from increaſing the 
diſeaſe. It ſhould not however be applied too tight. 
I have frequently known bleeding near the affected 
part have a very good effect: But what we would re- 
commend above all is eaſe. It is more to be depend- 


ed on than any medicine, and ſeldom fails to remove 
the complaint *. 


OF RUPTURES. 


CHILDREN and very old people are moſt liable to 
this diſeaſe. In the former it is generally occaſioned 


by exceſſive crying, coughing, vomiting, or the like, | 


A great many external applications are recommended for 
ſtrains, ſome of which do good, and others hurt. The following 
are ſuch as may be uſed with the greateſt 1afery, viz. poultices 
made of ſtale beer or vinegar and oatmeal, camphorated ſpirits of 
wine, Mindererus's ſpirit, volatile liniment, volatile aromatic ſpi- 
rit diluted with a double quantity of water, and the common fo- 
mentation, with the addition of brandy or ſpirit of wine. 


In 
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In the latter it is commonly the effect of blows or 
violent exertions of the ſtrength, as leaping, carrying 
great weights, &c. In both, a relaxed habit, in- 
dolence, and an oily or very moiſt dict, diſpoſe the 
body to this diſeaſe, 

A RUPTURE lometimes proves fatal before it is 
diſcovered. Whenever ſickneſs, vomiting, and ob- 
ſtinate coſtiveneſs giv- reaſon to ſuſpect an obſtruction 
of the bowels, all thoſe places where ruptures uſually 
happen ought carefully to be cxamincd. The pra- 
truſion of a very ſmall part of the gut will occaſion all 
theſe ſymptonis; and, if not returned in due time, 
will prove mortal 

On the firſt appearance of a rupture in an infant, 
it ought to be laid upon its back, with its head very 
low. While in this poſture, it the gut docs not re- 
turn of itſelf, it may ea / be put up by gentle 
preſſure. After it is returned, a piece of ſticking- 
plaſter may be applied over the part, and a proper 
truſs or bandage mult be conttantly worn tor a con- 
ſiderable time. The method of making and apply- 
ing theſe rupture-bandages tor children is pretty well 
known, The child mult, as far as po{lible, be kept 
from crying, and from all violent motion, till the 
rupture 1s quite healed. 

In adulis, when the gut has been forced down 
with great violence, or happens, from any cauſe, to 
be inflamed, it is often very difficulc to return it, and 
ſometimes quite impracticable without an operation, 
a deſcription of whici is foreign to our purpoſe. As! 
have been fortunate enough however always to ſucceed 
in my attempts to return the gut, without having re- 
courſe to any other means than what are in the power 


af 
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of every man, I ſhall very briefly mention the method 
which 1 generally purſue. 

AFTER the patient has been bled, he muſt be laid 
upon his back, with his head very low, and his breech 
raiſed high with pillows. In this ſituation flannel- 
cloths wrung out of a decoction of mallows and ca- 
momile flowers, or, if theſe are not at hand, of warm 
water, muſt be applied for a conſiderable time. A 
clyſter made of this decoction, with a large ſpoon- 
ful of butter and a little ſalt, may be afterwards 
thrown up. If thele ſhould not prove ſucceſsful, 
recourie muſt be had to preſſure. If the tumour be 


very hard, conſiderable force will be neceſſary ; but 


it is not force alone which ſucceeds here. The ope- 
rator, at the ſame time that he makes a preſſure with 
the palms of his hand, muſt with his fingers artfully 
conduct the gut in by the ſame aperture through 
which it came out. The manner of doing this, can 
be much eaſier conceived than delcrived. Should 
theſe endeavours prove ineffectual, clyſters of the 
ſmoke of tobacco may be tried. Theſe have been 
often known to ſucceed where every other method 
failed. 


 » Tarxxe is reaſon to believe that, by perſiſting in 

the uſe of theſe, and ſuch other means as the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe may ſuggett, moſt bermias might 
be reduced without an operation. Cutting for the 
hernia is a nice and difficult matter. I would there- 
fore adviſe ſurgeons to try every method of returning 
the gut before they have recourſe to the knife. I 
have once and again ſucceeded by perſevering in my 


endeayours, after eminent ſurgeons had declared the 


reduction 
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reduction of the gut impracticable without an ope- 
ration. 

Ax adult, after the gut has been returned, muſt 
wear a ſteel-bandage. It is needleſs to deſcribe this, 
as it may always be had ready-made from the artiſts. 
Such bandages are generally uneaſy to the wearer for 
ſome time, but by cuſtom they become quite eaſy. 
No perſon who has had a rupture after he arrived at 
man's eſtate, ſhould ever be without one of theſe 
bandages. 


Pexsons who have a rupture ought carefully to 
avoid all violent exerciſe, carrying great weights, leap- 
ing, running, and the like. They ſhould likewiſe 
avoid windy aliment and ftrong liquors; and ſhould 
carefully guard againſt catching cold. 


OF CASUALTIES. 


T is certain that life, when to all appearance loſt, 
may often, by due care, be reſtored. Accidents 
frequently prove fatal, merely becauſe proper means 
are not uſed to counteratt their effects. No perſon 
ought to be looked upon as killed by any accident, 
unleſs where the ſtructure of the heart, brain, or 
ſome organ neceſſary to life is evidently deſtroyed. 
The action of theſe organs may be ſo far impaired as 
even to be for ſome time imperceptible, when life 
is by no means gone : In this caſe, however, if the 
| fluids 
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fluids be ſuffered to grow cold, it will be impoſſible 
to put them again in motion, even though the ſolids 
ſhould recover their power of acting. Thus, when 
the motion of the lungs has been ſtopt by unwhole- 
ſome vapour, the action of the heart by a ſtroke on 
the brealt, or the functions of the brain by a blow on 
the head, if the perſon be. ſuffered w grow cold, he 
will in all probability continue ſo; but, if the body 
be kept warm, as ſoon as the injured part has re- 
covered its power of acting, the fluids will again 


begin to move, and all the vital functions will be 
reſtored. 


IT is a horrid cuſtom immediately to conſign over 
to death every perſon who has the misfortune by a 
fall, a blow, or the like, to be deprived of the ap- 
pearance of life. The unhappy perſon, inſtcad of 
being carried into a warm houſe, and laid by the fire, 
or put in a warm bed, is generally hurried away to a 
church, a barn, or ſome other cold damp houſe, 
where, after a fruitleſs attempt has been made to 
bleed him, perhaps by one wlio knew nothing of the 
matter, he is given over for dead, and no further 
notice taken of him. This conduct ſeems to be the 


reſult of ignorance, ſupported by an ancient ſuper- | 
ſtitious notion, which forbids the body of any perſon 


killed by accident to be laid in an houſe that is in- 


habited. What the ground of this ſuperſtition may 


be, we ſhall not pretend to inquire; but ſurely the 


conduct founded upon it is contrary to all the prin- 


ciples of reaſon, humanity, and common ſenſe. 
Wuen a perſon ſcems to be ſuddenly deprived of 
life, our firſt buſineſs is to inquire into the caule. 
We ought carefully to obſerve whether any ſubſtance 
- —-Y | be 
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be lodged in the windpipe or gullet; and, if that is 
the cate, attempts mult be made to remove it. When 
unwholeſome air is the cauſe, the patient ought im- 
mediately to be removed our of it. If the circulation 
be ſuddenly (topped, from any cauſe whatever ex- 
cept mere weakneſs, the patient ſhould be bled. If 
the blood does not flow, he may be immerſed in 
warm water, or rubbed with warm cloths, &c. to 
promote that evacuation, When the cauſe cannot be 
ſuddenly removed, our great aim mult be to keep up 
the vital warmth, by rubbing the patient with hot 
cloths, or ſalt, and covering his body with warm 
ſand, aſhes, or the like. 

I sK0VULD now proceed to treat more fully of thoſe 
accidents, which, without immediate aſliftance, would 
often prove fatal; and to point out the moſt likely 
means for relieving the unhappy ſufferers ; but as I 
have been happily anticipated in this part of my 
ſubje& by the learned and humane Dr. Tiffor, [ ſhall 
content myſelf with ſelecting ſuch of his obſervations 
as ſeem to be the moſt important, and adding ſuch of 
my own as have occurred in the courle of practice, 


OF SUBSTANCES STOPT BETWEEN THE 
MOUTH AND STOMACH. 


Troven accidents of this kind are very common, 
and extremely dangerous, yet they are generally the 
effect of careleſſneſs. Children ſhould be taught to 
chew their food well, and to pur nothing into their 
mouths which it would be dangerous for them to 
ſwallow. But children are not the only perſons guy 
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of this piece of imprudence. I know many adults 
who put pins, nails, and other ſharp-pointed ſub- 
ſtances in their mouths upon every occaſion, and ſome 
who even ſleep with the former there all night. This 
conduct is exceedingly incautious, as a fit of cough- 
ing, or twenty other accidents, may force over the 
ſubſtance before the perſon be aware. 

Wren any ſubſtance is detained in the gullet, there 
are two ways of removing it, viz. either by extract - 
Ing it, or puſhing it down. The ſafeſt and moſt cer- 
tain way 1s always to extract or draw it out, but this 
is not always the eaſicſt; it may therefore be more 
eligible ſometimes to thruſt ir down, eſpecially when 
the obſtructing body is of ſuch a nature, that there is 
no danger from its reception into the ſtomach. The 
ſubſtances which may be puſhed down without dan- 
ger are, all common nouriſhing ones, as bread, fleſh, 
fruits, and the like: All indigeſtibie bodies, as cork, 
wood, bones, pieces of metal, and ſuch like, ought, 
if poſſible, to be extracted, eſpecially if theſe bodies 
be ſharp pointed, as pins, needles, fiſh-bones, bits of 
olaſs, &c. 

Wren ſuch ſubſtances have not paſſed in too deep, 
we ſhould endeavour to extract them with our fingers, 
which method often ſucceeds. When they are lower, 
we muſt make uſe of nippers, or a ſmall pair of for- 
ceps, ſuch as ſurgeons ule. But this attempt to ex- 
tract rarely ſucceeds, if the ſubſtance be of a flexible 
nature, and has deſcended far into the gullet. 

Ir the fingers and nippers fail, or cannot be duly 
applied, crotchets, a kind of hooks, muſt be em- 
ployed. Theſe may be made at once, by bending a 
piece of pretty ſtrong iron wire at one end. It muſt 

be 
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be introduced in the flat way, and for the better con- 
ducting it, there ſhould likewite be a curve or bend- 
ing at the end it is held by, to ſerve as a kind of han- 
dle to it, which has this further uſe, that it may be 
ſecured by a ttring tied to it, a circumitance not to 
be omitted in any inſtrument employed on ſuch occa- 
fions, ro avoid ſuch ill accidents as have ſometimes. 
enſued from theſe inſtruments ſlipping out of the 
operator's hand. After the crotch-r has paſſed below 
the ſubſtance that obſtructs the paſſage, it is drawn 
up again, and hooks up the body along with it. The 
crotenet is alſo very convenient, when a ſubſtance 
ſomew hat flexible, as a pin or fiſh-bone, ſticks acroſs 
the gullet, the hook, in fuch cafes, ſeizing them 
about their middle part, crooks and thus diſengages 
them; or, it they are very brittle ſubſtances, it ſerves 
to break thein. 


Wren the obſtructing bodies are ſmall, and only 
ſtop up a part of the paſſage, and which may either 
ealily elude the hook, or ſtraiten it by their reſiſtance, 
a kind of rings, made either of wire, wool, or filk, 
may be uſed. A piece of fine wire of a proper length 
may be bent into a circle, about the middle, of about 
an inch diameter, and the long unbent ſides brought 
parallel, and near each other: theſe are to be held in 
the hand, and the circular part or ring introduced into 
the gullet, in order to be conducted about the obſtruct- 
ing body, and ſo to extract it. More flexible rings 
may be made of wool, thread, ſilk, or ſmall pack- 
thread, which may be waxed for their greater ſtrength 
and conſiſtence. One of theſe is to be tied faſt to a 
handle of iron wire, whale-bone, or any kind of flex- 
ible wood, and by this means introduced, in order to 

ſurround 
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ſurround the obſtructing ſubſtance, and to draw it 
out. Several of theſe rings paſſed through one ano- 
ther may be uſed, the more certainly to lay hold of 
the obſtructing body, which may be involved by one; 
if another ſhould miſs it. Th-ſc rings have one ad- 
vantage, which is, that when the ſubſtance to be ex- 
tracted is once laid hold of, it may then, by turning 
the handle, be retained fo ſtrongly in the ring thus 
twiſted, as to be moved every way, which mult in 
many caſes be a conſiderable advantage. 


AnorauzrR material employed on theſe unhappy 
occaſions, is the ſponge. Its property of ſwelling 
conſiderably on being wet, is the principal faundation 
of its uſefulneſs here. If any ſubſtance is ſtopt in 
the gullet, but without filling up the whole paſſage, 
a bit of ſponge may be introduced into that part which 
is unſtopt, and beyond the ſubſtance. The ſponge 
ſoon dilates, and grows larger in this moiſt ſituation, 
and indeed the enlargement of it may be forwarded 
by making the patient ſwallow a few drops of water. 
Afterwards it is to be drawn back by the handle to 
which it is faſtened, and as it is now too large to re- 
turn through the ſmall cavity by which it was con- 
veyed in, it draws out the obſtructing body along 
with it. 

Tax compreſſibility of ſponge is another founda- 
tion of its uſefulneſs in ſuch caſes. A pretty large 
piece of ſponge-may be compreſſed or {queezed into a 
ſmall ſize, by winding a ftring or tape cloſely about 
it, which may be eaſily unwound, and withdrawn, 
after the ſponge has been introduced. A bit of ſponge 
may likewiſe be compreſſed by a piece of whalebone 
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ſplit at one end, but this can hardly be introduced in 
ſuch a manner as not to hurt the patient. 

I nave often known pins, and other ſharp bodies 
which had ſtuck in the throat, brought up by caufing 
the perſon to ſwall:w a bit of tough meat tied to a 
thread, and drawing it quickly up again. This is 
fater than ſwallowing ſponge, and will often anſwer 
the purpoſe equally well. 

Wren all theſe methods prove unſucceſsful, there 
rem2ins one more, which is, to make the patient 
vomit z but this can ſcarcely be of any ſervice, unleſs 
when ſuch obſtructing bodies are ſimply engaged in, 
and not hooked or ſtuck into the ſides of the gullet, 
as in this caſe vomiting might ſometimes occaſion 
further miſchief. If the patient can ſwallow, vomit- 
ing may be excited by taking half a dram or two 
ſcruples of ipecacuanha in powder made into a 
draught. If he is not able to ſwallow, an attempt 
may be made to excire vomiting, by tickling his 
throat with a feather; and if that ſhould not ſucceed, 
a clyſter of tobacco may be adminiſtered. It is 
made by boiling an ounce of tobacco in a ſufficient 
quantity of water; this has often been found to 
ſucceed, when other attempts to excite vomiting . 
failed. 

Wurx the obſtructing body is of ſuch a nature 
that it may with ſafety be puſhed downwards, this 
may be attempted by means of a wax candle oiled, 
and a little heated, ſo as to make it flexible; or a 
piece of whalebone, wire, or flexible wood, with a 
ſponge faſtened to one end. | 


Sour 
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SHOULD it be impoſſible to extract even thoſe 


bodies which it is dangerous to admit into the ſto- 
mach, we mult then prefer the leaſt of two evils, and 
rather run the hazard of puſhing them down, than 
ſuffer the patient to periſh in a few minutes; and we 
ought to ſcruple this reſolution the leſs, as a great 
many inſtances have happened, where the ſwallowing 
of ſuch hurtful and indigeſtible ſubſtances has been 
followed by no diſorder, | 


WrenevzR it is manifeſt, that all endeavours 
either ro extract or puſh down the ſubſtance, muſt 
prove ineffectual, they ſhould be diſcontinued ; be- 
cauſe the inflammation occaſioned by perſiſting in 
them might be as dangerous as the obſtruction itſelf. 
Some have died in conſequence of the inflammation, 
even after the body which cauſed the obſtruction had 
been entirely removed. 

Wulrs the means recommended above are making 
uſe of, the patient ſhould often ſwallow, or if he can- 
not, he ſhould frequently receive by injection, through 
a crooked tube or pipe that may reach down to the 
gullet, ſome emollient liquor, as warm milk and 
water, barley-water, or a decoction of mallows. In- 
jections of this kind not only ſoften and ſooth the 
irritated parts; but, when thrown in with force, are 


often more ſucceſsful in looſening the obſtruction, 


than all attempts with inſtruments. 


Waen, after all our endeavours, we are obliged 
to leave the obſtructing body in the part, the patient 
muſt be treated as if he had an inflammatory diſeaſe, 
He ſhould be bled, kept upon a low diet, and have 
his whole neck ſurrounded with emollient poultices. 
The like treatment mutt alſo be uſed, if there be any 
Uu 3 | reaſon 
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reaſon to ſuſpect an inflammation of the paſſages, 
though the obſtructing body be removed. 


A rRoPER degree of agitation has ſometimes 
looſened the inhering body more effectually than 
inſtruments. Thus a blow on the back has often 
forced up a ſubſtance which ſtuck in the gullet ; but 
this is ſtill more proper and efficacious when the ſub- 
ſtance gets into the wind-pipe. In this caſe, vomit- 
ing and ſneezing are likewife to be excited. Pins, 
which ſtuck in the gullet, have been frequently diſ- 
charged by riding on horleback, or in a machine. 


Wren any indigeſtible ſubſtance has been forced 
down into the ſtomach, the patient ſhould uſe a very 
mild and ſmooth diet, conſiſting chiefly of fruits and 
farinacious mealy ſubſtances, as puddings, pottage, 
and foups. He ſhould avoid all heating and irritat- 
ing things, as wine, punch, pepper, and ſuch like; 
and his drink fhould be milk and water, barley-water, 
or whey. 

Waen the gullet is ſo ſtrongly and fully cloſed, that 
the patient can receive no food by the mouth, he muſt 
be nouriſhed by clyſters of ſoup, jelly, and the like. 

Wars the patient is in danger of being immedi- 
ately ſuffocated, when all hope of freeing the paſſage 
ts vaniſhed, and death ſcems at hand, if reſpiration 
be not reſtored ;' the operation of bronchotomy, or 
opening of the wind- pipe, muſt be directly per- 
formed. As this operation is neither difficult to an 


expert ſurgeon, nor very painful to the patient, and 


is often the only method which can be taken to pre- 
ferve lite in theſe emergencies, we thought proper to 
mention it, though it ſhould only be attempted by 
perſons ſkilled in ſurgery. 
Ef OE 
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Wu a perſon has remained above a quarter of an 
hour under water there can be no conſiderable hopes 
of his recovery, But as ſeveral circumſtances may 
happen to have continued life, in ſuch an unfortu- 
nate ſituation, beyond the ordinary term, we ſhould 
never too ſoon reſign the unhappy object to his fate, 
but try every method for his relief, as there are 
many well atteſted proofs of the recovery of perſons 
to life and health who had been taken out of the 
water apparently dead, and who remained a con- 
ſiderable time without exhibiting any ſigns of life. 


Tre firſt thing to be done, after the body is taken 
out of the water, is to convey it as ſoon as poſſible, 
to ſome convenient place where the neceſſary ope- 
rations for its recovery may be performed. In doing 
this, care muſt be taken not to bruiſe or injure the 
body by carrying it in any unnatural poſture with 
the head downwards, or the like. If an adult body 
it ought to be laid on a bed, or on ſtraw, with the 
head a little raiſed, and carried on a cart or on men's 
ſhoulders, and kept in as natural and eaſy a poſition 


as poſſible. A ſmall body may be carried in the 


arms. 
Ix attempting to recover perſons apparently drown- 


ed, the principal intention to be purſued is, to reſtare 


the natural warmth, upon which all the vital functions 


depend; and to excite theſe functions by the applica- 


tion of ſtimulants, not only to the ſkin, but likewiſe 
to the lungs, inteſtines, &c. 
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Tnouca cold was by no means the cauſe of the 
perſon's death, yet it will prove an effectual obſtacle 
to his recovery. For this reaſon, after ſtripping him 
of his wet clothes, his body muſt be ſtrongly rubbed 
for a conſiderable time with coarſe linen cloths as 
warm as they can be made; and, as ſoon as a well- 
heated bed can be got ready, he may be laid in it, and 
the rubbing ſhould be continued. Warm cloths 
ought likewiſe to be frequently applied to his ſtomach 
and bowels, and hot bricks, or bottles of warm wa- 
ter, to the ſoles of his feet, and to the palms of his 


hands, 


STRONG volatile ſpirits ſhould be frequently ap- 
plied to the noſe; and the ſpine of the back and pit 
of the ſtomach may be rubbed with warm brandy 
or ſpirit of wine, The temples ought always to be 
chafed with volatile ſpirits, and ſtimulating powders, 
as that of tabacco or marjoram, may be blown up 
the noſtrils, 


To renew the breathing, a ſtrong perſon may blow 
his own breath into the patient's mouth with all the 
force he can, holding his noſtrils at the ſame time. 
When it can be perceived by the riſing of the cheſt 
or belly that the lungs are filled with air, the perſon 
ought to deſiſt from blowing, and ſhould preſs the 
breaſt and belly ſo as to expel the air again; and this 
operation may be repeated for ſome time, alternately 
inflating and depreſſing the lungs ſo as to imitate na- 
tural reſpiration. 

Ir the lungs cannot be inflated in this manner, it 
may be attempted by blowing through one of the 
noſtrils, and at the ſame time keeping the other cloſe. 
Dr. Monro for this purpoſe recommends a wooden 

Pipe 
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pipe fitted at one end for filling the noſtril, and at 
the other for being blown into by a perſon's mouth, 
or for receiving the pipe of a pair of bellows, to be 
employed for the ſame purpoſe if neceſſary. 


Wen air cannot be forced into the cheſt by the 
mouth or noſe, it may be neceſſary to make an open- 
ing into the wind- pipe for this purpoſe. It is needleſs, 
however, to ſpend time in delcribing this operation, 
as it will ſeldom be attempted unleſs by perions ſkill- 


ed in iurgeæry. , 

To itinulate the inteſlines, the fume of tobacco 
may be thrown up in form of clyſter. There are 
various pieces of apparatus contrived for this pur- 
poſe, which may be uſed wien at hand; but where 
theſe cannot be obtained, the bulineſs may be done 
by a common tubacco-pipe. The bowl] of the pipe 
muſt be fiiled with tobacco well kindled, and, after 
the ſmall tube has been introduced into the funda- 
ment, the ſmoke may be forced up by blowing 
through a piece of paper full of holes wrapped round 
the mouth of the pipe, or by blowing through an 
empty pipe, the mouth of which is applicd cloſe to 
that of the other. This may alſo be done in the fol- 
lowing manner : A common clyſter-pipe with a bag 
mounted upon it may be introduced into the funda- 
ment, and the mouth of the bag may be applied 
round the ſmall end of a tobacco pipe, in the bowl 
of which tobacco is to be kindled, and the ſmoke 
blown up as directed above. Should it be found im- 
practicable to throw up the ſmoke of tobacco, clyf- 
ters of warm water, with the addition of a little ialt 
and ſome wine or ſpirits, may be frequently admi- 
niſtered. This may be done by a common clyſter 
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bag and pipe; but, as it ought to be thrown well 
up, a pretty large ſyringe will anſwer the purpoſe 
better. 


WaiLe theſe things are doing, | ſome lf the at- 
tendants ought to be preparing a warm bath, inta 
which the perſon ſhould be pur, if the above endea- 
vours prove ineffectual. Where there are no con- 
veniences for uſing the warm bath, the body may 
be covered with warm ſalt, ſand, aſhes, grains, or 
ſuch like. Tiſtot mentions an inſtance of a girl who 
was reſtored to life, after ſh: had been taken out of 
the water, ſwelled, bloated, and to all appearance 
dead, by laying her naked body upon hot aſhes, co- 


vering her with others equally hot, putting a bonnet 


round her head, and a ſtocking round her neck 
ſtuffed with the ſame, and heaping coverings over 
all. After ſhe had remained half an hour in this 
ſituation, her pulſe returned, ſhe recovered ſpeech, 
and cried out, I freeze, I freeze; a little cherry- 
brandy was given her, and ſhe remained buried as it 
were under the aſhes for eight hours; afterwards ſhe 
was taken out, without any other complaint except 
that of laſſitude or wearineſs, which went off in a 
few days. The Doctor mentions likewiſe an inſtance 
cf a man who was reſtored to life, after he had re- 


mained fix hours under water, by the heat of a dung- 
hill, | 


TiLL the patient ſhews ſome ſigns of life, and is 


able to ſwallow, it would be uſeleſs and even dan- 


gerous to pour liquors into his mouth. His lips, 
however, and tongue, may be frequently wet with a 
feather dipt i in warm brandy or other ſtrong ſpirits ; 


and, as ſoon as he has recovered the power of ſwallow- 


ing, 
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ing, a little warm wine, or ſome other cordial, ought 
every now and then to be adminiſtered. | 


Some recommend a vomit after the patient is a 
little re-animated z but if he can be made to puke 
without the ſickening draught, it will be more ſafe ; 
this may generally be done by tickling the throat and 
fauces with an oiled feather, or ſome other ſoft ſub- 
ſtance, which will not injure the parts. Tiffot in this 
caſe recommends the oxymel of ſquills, a table-ſpoon- 
ful of which, diluted with water, may be given every 
quarter of an hour, till the patient has taken five or 
fix doſes. Where that medicine is not at hand, a 
ſtrong infuſion of ſage, camomile flowers, or carduus 
Benedictus, ſweetened with honey, or ſome warm wa- 
ter, with the addition of a little ſalt, may, he ſays, 
ſupply its place. The Doctor does not intend that 
any of theſe things ſhould be given in ſuch quantity 
as to occaſion vomiting. He thinks emetics in this 
ſituation are not expedient. 


W are by no means to diſcontinue our aſſiſtance 
as ſoon as the patients diſcover ſome tokens of life, 
ſince they ſometimes expire after thele firſt appear- 
ances of recovering. The warm and ſtimulating ap- 
plications are ſtill ro be continued, and ſmall quan- 
© tities of ſome cordial liquor ought trequently to be 
adminiſtered. Laſtly, though the perſon ſhould be 
manifeſtly re- animated, there ſometimes remain an 
oppreſſion, a cough, and feveriſhneſs, which effec- 
tually conſtitute a diſeaſe. -- In this caſe it will be ne- 
ceſfary to bleed the patient in the arm, and to cauſe 
him to drink plentifully of barley- water, elder-tiowcr- 
tea, or any other ſoft pectoral infuſion. 


SUCH 
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Soc perſons as have the misfortune to be de- 
prived of the appearances ot life by a fall, a blow, 
ſuffocation or the like, muſt be treated nearly in 
the ſame manner as tnole who have been tor ſome 
time under wa er. I once attended a patient who 
was to ſtunned by a fall from a horſe, that for above 
ſix hours he ſcarcely exhibited any ſigns of life 
yet ti is man, by being bled, and proper methods 
taken to keep up the vital warmth, recovered, and 
in a few days was perfectly well. Dr. Alexander 
gives an inltance to the ſame purpoſe, in the Edin- 
burgh Phyſical and Liteia:y Eſſays, of a man who 
was to all appearance ki en by a blow on the breaſt, 
but recovered upon being immeried tor ſome time 
in warm water. Theſe, and otner initances of a 
fi-vilar nature which might be adduced, amount to 
a ſull proof of this fact, that many of thoſe unhappy 
pcifons n lote their hives by falls, blows, and other 
ac , Mat be laved by ihe uſe of proper means 


duly perſiſted in. 


OF NOXIOUS VAPOURS. 


An may be many ways rendered noxious, or even 
deſtructive to animals. This may eicher happen 
from its vivifying principle being deſtroyed, or from 
ſubtle exhalations with which it is impregnated. 
Thus air that has paſſed through burning fuel is 
neither capable of ſupporting fire nor the life of 
animals. Hence the danger of fleeping in cloſe 
chambers with charcoal fires. Some indeed ſuppoſe 

the 
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the danger here proceeds from the ſulphureous oil 
contained in the charcoal, which is ſer at liberty and 
diffuſed all over the chamber; while others imagine 
it is owing to the quality of the air of the room being 
altered by the fire alone. Be this as it may, it is a 
ſituation carefully ro be avaided. Indeed, it is dan- 
gerous to flcep in a ſmall apartment with a fire of any 
kind. I lately ſaw four perſons who had been ſuf- 
focared by ſleeping in an apartment where a ſmall 
fire of coal had been left burning. 


Taz vapour which exhales from wine, cyder, beer, 
or other liquors, in the ſtate of fermentation, con- 
tains ſomething poiſonous, which kills in the ſame 
manner as the vapour of coal. Heace there is al- 
ways danger in going into cellars where a large quan- 
tity of theſe liquors is in a ſtate of fermentation, 
eſpecially if they have been cloſe ſhut up tor ſome 
time. There have been many inſtances of perſons 
ſtruck dead on entering ſuch places, and of others 
who have with difficulty eſcaped. 


Wur ſubterraneous caves, that have been very 
long ſhut, are opened, or when deep wells are 
cleaned, which have not been emptied for ſeveral 
years, the vapours ariſing from them produce the 
ſame effects as thoſe mentioned above. For this 
reaſon no perſon ought to venture into a well, pit, 
cellar, or any place that is damp, and has been long 


ſhut up, till the air has been ſufficiently purified, by 
burning gunpowder in it. It is eaſy to know when 


the air of ſuch places is unwholeiome, by letting down 
a lighted candle, throwing in burning fuel, or the 
like. if theſe continue to burn, people may ſafely 
venture in; but where they are ſuddenly extinguiſh- 


cd, 
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ed, no one ought to enter till the air has been firſt 
purified by fire. | 

Tue offenſive ſtink of lamps and of candles, 
eſpecially when their flames are exunguiſhed, operate 
like other vapours, though with leſs violence, and 
lefs ſuddenly. There have, however, been inſtances 
of people killed by the fumes of lamps which had 
been extinguiſhed in a cloſe chamber; and perſons 
of weik delicate breaſts generally fi:d themſelves 
quickly oppreſſed in apartments illuminated with 
many candles, 

Sucn as are ſenſible of their danger in theſe fitu- 
ations, and retreat ſeaſonably from it, are generally 
relic ved as ſoon as they get into the open air; or, if 
they hav- any remaining uneaſineſs, a little water and 
vinegar, or lemgnade, drank hot, affords them relief. 
But when they are fo far poiſoned, as to have loſt 
their feeling and underſtanding, the following means 
mult be uſed for their recuvery : 


Taz patient ſhould be expoſed to a very pure, 
freſu, and open air; and volatile falts, or other ſti- 
mulating ſubſtances, held to his noſe. He {ſhould 
next be bled in the arm, or, if that does not ſucceed, 
in the neck. His legs ought to be pur into warm 
water, and well rubbed. As foon as he can ſwallow, 
ſome lemonade, or water and vinegar, with the addi- 
tion of a little nitre, may be given him. 


Nos are harp clyſters by any means to be neglect- 
ed; theſe may be made, by adding to the common 
clyſter, ſyrup of buckthorn and tincture of ſenna, of 
each two ounces ; or, in their ſtead, half an ounce 
of Venice turpentine diſſolved in the yolk of an egg. 
Should theſe things not be at hand, two or three 


large 
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large ſpoonfuls of common ſalt may be put into the 
clyſter. The fame means, if neceſſiry, which were 
recommended in the former part of this chapter, 


may be uſed te reſtore tue circulation, warmth, 
&c. 


Ma. Toss ach, ſurgeon at Alloa relates the caſe 
of a man ſuffocated by the ſteam of burning coal, 
whom he recovered by blowing his breath into the 
patient's mouth, bleeding him in the arm, and cauſing 
him to be well rubbed and toſſed about. And Dr. 
Frewen, of Suͤſſex, mentions the caſe of a young 
man who was ſtupified by the ſmoke of ſea coal, but 
was recovered by being plunged into cold water, and 
afterwards laid in a warm bed. 


Tux practice of plunging perſons ſuffocated by 
noxious vapours in cold water, would ſeem to be 
ſupported by the common experiment of ſuffocating 
dogs in the grotto del cani, and afterwards recovering 


them, by * them into the neighbouring 
lake. 


EFFECTS OF EXTREME COLD. 


Wann cold is extremely ſevere, and a perſon is 
expoſed to it for a long time, it proves mortal, in 
conſequence of its congealing the blood in the ex- 
tremities, and forcing too great a proportion of it up 
to the brain; ſo that the patient dies of a kind of 
apoplexy, preceded by great ſleepineſs. The travel- 
ler, in this fituation, who finds bimſclf begin to 
ou drowſy, ſhould redouble his efforts to extricate 
him- 
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himſelf from the imminent danger he is expoſed to. 
This ſleep, which he might conſider as ſome alle- 
viation of his ſufferings, would, if 2 prove 
his laſt. 

Soen violent effects of cold are happily not very 
common in this country; it frequently happens, 
however, that the hands or feet of travellers are ſo 
benumbed or frozen, as to be in danger of a mor- 
tification, if proper means are not uſed to prevent it. 
The chief danger in this ſituation ariſes from the 
ſudden application of heat. It is very common, 
when the hands or feet are pinched with cold, to 
hold, them to the fire, yet reaſon and obſervation 
ſhew, that this is a moſt m—_— and imprudent 
practice. | 

Every peaſant knows, if frozen meat, fruits, or 
roots of any kind be brought near the fire, or put 
into warm water, they will be deſtroyed, by rotten- 
neſs, or a kind of mortification ; and that the only 
way to recover them, is to immerſe them for ſome 
time in very cold water. The ſame obſervation holds 
with regard to animals in this condition. 


Warn the hands or feet are greatly benumbed 
with cold, they ought either to be immerſed in cold 
water, or rubbed with ſnow, till they recover their 
natural warmth and ſenſibility ; after which the per- 
ſon may be removed into an apartment a little 
warmer, and may drink ſome cups of tea, or an 
infuſion of elder-flowers ſweetened with honey. 
Every perſon muſt have obſerved when his hands 
were even but ſlightly affected with cold, that the 


beſt way to warm them was by n them in cold 
2 water, 
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water, and continuing to rub them well for ſome 
time. 

Wuen a perſon has been ſo long expoſed to the 
cold, that all appearances of life are gone, it will be 
neceſſary to rub him all over with ſnow or cold wa- 
ter; or, what will anſwer better, if it can be obtain- 
ed, to immerſe him in a bath of the very coldeſt wa- 
ter. There is the greateſt encouragement to perſiſt 
in the uſe of theſe means, as we are aſſured that per- 


ſons who had remained in the ſnow, or had been ex- 


poſed to the freezing air during five or fax ſucceſſive 
days, and who had diſcovered no marks of life for 
ſcveral hours, have nevertheleſs been revived. 


I ave always thought, that the whitloes, kibes, 


chilblains, and other inflammations of the extremities, 
which are ſo common amongſt the peaſants in the 
cold ſeaſon, were chicfly occaſioned by their ſudden 
tranſitions from cold to heat. After they have been 
expoſed to an extreme degree of cold, they immedi- 
ately apply their hands and feet to the fire, or, if 
they have occalion, plunge them into warm water, 
by which means, if a mortiication does not happen, 
an inflammation ſeldom fails to enſue. Moſt of the 
ill conſequences from this quarter might be eaſily 
avoided, by only obſerving the precautions mention- 
ed above. 
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CHAP. LIV. 


OF FAINTING FITS, AND OTHER CASES 
WHICH REQUIRE IMMEDIATE © 
ASSISTANCE. 


TRONG and healthy perſons, who abound with 
blood, are often ſeized with ſudden fainting firs, 
after violent exerciſe, drinking freely of warm or 
ſtrong liquors, expoſure to great heat, intenſe appli- 
cation to ſtudy, or the like. 

In ſuch caſes the patient ſhould be made to ſmell 
to ſome vinegar. His temples, forehead, and wriſts 
ought at the ſame time to be bathed with vinegar 

mixed with an equal quantity of warm water; and 
two or three ſpoonfuls of vinegar, with four or five 
times as much water, may, if he can ſwallow, be 
poured into his mouth. 


Ir the fainting proves obſtinate, or degenerates 
into a ſyncope, that is, an abolition of feeling and 
underſtanding, the patient muſt be bled. After the 
bleeding, a clyſter will be proper, and then he ſhould 
be kept eaſy and quiet, only giving him every half 
hour a cup or two of an infuſion of any mild vege- 
table, with the addition of a little ſugar and vine- 
gar. 5 
Wuaen ſwoonings, which ariſe from this cauſe, 
occur frequently in the ſame perſon, he ſhould, in 


order to eſcape them, confine himſelf to a light diet, 


conſiſting chiefly of bread, fruits, and other vege- 
tables. His drink ought tp be water, or ſmall beer, 
| 4 and 
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and he ſhould fleep but moderately, and take much 
exerciſe. 

Bor fainting- fits proceed much oftener from a 
defect, than an exceſs of blood. Hence they are 
very ready to happen after great evacuations of any 
kind; obſtinate watching; want of apperite, or ſuch 
like. In theſe an almoſt directly oppoſite courſe to 
that mentioned above muſt be purſued. 

Tu patient ſhould be laid in bed, and being 
covered, ſhould have his legs, thighs, arms, and 
his whole body rubbed ſtrongly with hot flannels. 
Hungary water, volatile falts, or ſtrong ſmelling 
herbs, as rue, mint, or roſemary, may be held to 
his noſe. His mouth may be wet with a little rum or 
brandy ; and, if he can ſwallow, ſome hot wine, 
mixed with ſugar and cinnamon, which 1s an excel- 
lent cordial, may be poured into his mouth. A com- 
preſs of flannel dipt in hot wine or brandy muſt be 
applied to the pit of his ſtomach, and warm bricks, 
or bottles filled with hot water, laid to the feet. 


As ſoon as the patient is recovered a little, he 
ſhould take ſome ſtrong ſoup or broth, or a little 
bread or biſcuit ſoaked in hot- ſpiced wine. To pre- 
vent the return of the fits, he ought to take often, 
but in ſmall quantities, ſome light yet (ſtrengthening 
nouriſhment, as panado made with ſoup inſtead of 
water, new laid eggs lightly poached, chocolate, light 
roaſt meats, jellies, and ſuch like. 

Tauss fainting fits, which are the effect of bleed- 
ing, or of the violent operation of purges, belong to 
| this claſs, Such as happen after artificial bleeding 
are ſeldom dangerous, generally terminating as ſoon 
as the patient is laid upon the bed; indeed perſons 
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ſubject to this kind ſhould always be bled lying, in 
orcer to prevent it. Should the fainting, however, 
continue longer than uſual, ſome vinegar may be 
melt to, and a little, mixed with ſome water, ſwal- 
lowed. 

Warn fainting is the effect of too ſtrong or acrid 
purges or vomits, the patient muſt be treated in all 
reſpccts as if he had taken poiſon. He ſhould be 
made to drink plentifully of milk, warm water, and 
oil, barley-water, or ſuch like; emollient clyſters will 
likewiſe be proper, and the patient's ſtrength ſhould 


afterwards be recruited, by giving him generous cor- 
dials, and anodyne medicines. 


FainTINGS are often occalioned by indigeſtion, 
This may either proceed from the quantity or quality 
of the food. When the former of theſe is the cauſe, 
the cure will be beſt performed by vomiting, which 
may be promoted by cauſing the patient drink a 
weak infuſion of camomile flowers, carduus benediatus, 
or the like. When the diſorder proceeds from the 
nature of the food, the patient, as in the caſe of 
weakneſs, muſt be revived by ftrong ſmells, &c. 
but the moſt eſſential point is, to make him ſwallow 
a large quantity of light warm fluid, which may ſerve 
to drown, as it were, the offending matter, to ſoften 
its acrimony, and either to effect a diſcharge of it by 
vomiting, or force it down into the inteſtines. 


Fven difagreeable ſmells will ſometimes occaſion 
ſwoonings, eſpecially in people of weak nerves. 
When this happens, the patient ſhould be carried 
into the open air, have ſtimulating things held to his 
noſe, and thoſe ſubſtances which are diſagreeable to 
him, ought immediately to be removed, But we 
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have already taken notice of {woonings which ariſe 
from nervous diforders, and ſhall therefore ſay no 


more upon that head. 


Faixrixd FiTs often happen in the progreſs of 
diſeaſes. In the beginning of putrid diſeaſes, they 


generally denote an oppreſſion at ſtomach, or a maſs 


of corrupted humours, and they ceaſe after evacu- 
ations either by vomit or ſtool. When they occur at 
the beginning of malignant fevers, they indicate great 
danger. In each of theſe cafes, vinegar uſed both 
externally and internally is the beſt remedy during the 
paroxyim, and plenty of lemon-juice and water after 
it. Swoonings which happen in diſeaſes accompanied 
with great evacuations, muſt be treated like thoſe 
which are owing to weakneſs, and the evacuations 
ought to be reſtrained. When they happen towards 
the end of a violent fit of an intermitting fever, or at 
that of each exacerbation of a continual fever, the 
patient mult be ſupported by ſmall draughts of wine 
and water. 


Deticarte and hyſteric women are very liable to 
ſwooning or fainting fits after delivery. Thele might 
be often prevented by generous cordials, and the 
admiſſion of freſh air. When they are occafioned by 
exceſſive flooding, it ought by all means to be re- 
trained. They are generally the effect of mere weak- 
neſs or exhauſtion. Dr. Engleman relates the caſa 


of a woman © in childbed, who, after being hap- 


& pily delivered, ſuddenly fainted, and lay upwards 
a of a quarter of an hour apparently dead. A phy- 
te fician was fent for; het own maid in the mean 
& white being out of patience at his delay, attempt- 
dd to affiſt her herſelf, and extending herſelf upon 
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her miſtreſs, applied her mouth to her's, blew in 
* as much breath as ſhe poſſibly could, and in a very 
&* ſhort time the exhauſted woman awaked as out of 
a profbund ſleep; when proper things being given 
her, ſhe ſoon recovered. 

& Taz maid being aſked how ſhe came to think 
of this expedient, laid the had ſcen it practiſed at 
© Altenburgh by midwives upon children with the 
« happieſt effect.“ 

We mention this caſe chiefly, that other midwives 
may be induced to follow ſo laudable an example. 
Many children are born withbut any ſigns of lite, and 
others expire ſoon after the birth, who might, with- 

out all doubt, by proper care, be reſtored to life, 


From whatever caulc fainting- fits proceed, freſh 
air is always of the greateſt importance to the patient. 
By not attending to this circumſtance, people often 
kill their friends, while they are endeavouring to fave 
them. Alarmed at the patient's tituation, they call 
in a crowd of people to his afliltance, or perhaps ta 
witneſs his exit, whoſe breathing ex*t.aults che air, and 
increaſes the danger. There is not ihe leaſt doubt 
but this practice, Which is very common among the 
lower ſort of people, often proves fatal, eipecially to 
the delicate, and ſuch perſons as fall into faiating-fits 
from mere exhauſtion, or the violence of ſome diſ- 
eaſe. No more perſons ought ever to be admitted 
into the room where a patient lies in a ſwoon than are 
abſolutely neceſſary for his aſſiſtance, and the win- 
dows of the apartment ſhould always be opened, at 
teaſt as far as to adit a ſtream of freſh air. 


PerSons ſubject to frequent ſwoonings, or fainting 
fits, ſhould neglect no means to remove the cauſe of 
; them, 
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them, as their conſequences are always injurious ro 
the conſtitution, Every fainting-fit leaves the perſon 
in dejection and weakneſs; the ſecretions are thereby 
ſuſpended, the humours diſpoſed to ſtagnation, coa- 
gulations and obſtructions are formed, and, if the 
motion of the blood be totally intercepted, or very 
confiderably checked, polypuſes are ſometimes formed 
in the heart, or larger veſſels. The only kind of 
ſwoonings not to be dreaded are thoſe which ſome- 
times mark the criſis in fevers; yet even theſe ought, 
as ſoon as poſſible, to be removed. 


OF INTOXICATION. 


Tax effects of intoxication are often fatal. No 
kind of poiſon kills more certainly than an over- 
doſe of ardent ſpirits. Sometimes, by deſtroying 
the nervous energy, they put an end to life at once; 
but in general their effects are more flow, and in 
many reſpects ſimilar to thoſe of opium. Other kinds 
of intoxicating liquors may prove fatal when taken 
to excels, as well as ardent ſpirits; but they may 
generally be diſcharged by vomiting, which ought 
always to be excited when the ſtomach is overcharged 
with liquor. | | 


More of thoſe unhappy perſons who die intoxi- 
cated, life their lives from an inability to conduct 
themſelves, than from the deſtructive quality of the 
liquor. Unable to walk, they tumble down, and 
lie in ſome awkward poſture, which obſtructs the 
circulation or breathing, and often continue in this 
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firuation till they die. No drunk perſon ſhould be 
left by himſelf, till his clothes have been looſened, 
and his body laid in fuch a po'ture as is molt favour- 
able for continuing the vital motions, diſcharging the 
contents of the ſtoinach, &c. The belt poiture for 
diſcharging the contents of the ſtomach is to lay the 
perion upon his belly; when afleep he may be laid 
on his ſide, wich his head a little raiſed, and particu- 
lar care mult be taken that his neck be no way bent, 
twiſted, or have any thing too tight about it. 


Tus exceſſive degree of thirſt occaſioned by drink- 
ing ſtrong liquors, often induces people to quench 
it by taking what is hurtful. 1 have known fatal 
conſequences even trom drinking freely of milk after 
a debauch of wine or four punch; theſe acid liquors, 
together with the heat of the ſtomach, having coagu- 
lated the milk in ſuch a manner that it could never be 
digeſted. The ſafeſt drink after a debauch is water 
with a toaſt, tea, infuſions of balm, ſage, barley- 
water, and ſuch like. If the perſon wants to vomit, 
he may drink a weak infuſion of camomile flowers, 
or lukewarm water and oil; but in this condition 
vomiting may generally be excited by only tickling 
the throat with the finger or a feather. 

IxSTEAD of giving a detail of all the different 
ſymptoms of intoxication which indicate danger, and 
propoſing a general plan of treatment for perſons in 

this ſituation, I ſhall briefly relate the Eiſtory of a 
caſe which lately fell under my own obſervation, 
wherein moſt of thoſe ſymptoms uſually reckoned 


dangerous occurred, and where the treatment was 
fuccelsful. 
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A young man, about fifteen years of age, had, 
for a hire, drunk ten glaſſes of ſtrong brandy. He 
ſoon after fell faſt aſleep, and continued in that ſitu- 
ation for near twelve hours, till at length his uneaſy 
manner of breathing, the coldnets of the extremities, 
and other threatening ſymptoms, alarmed his friends, 
and made them fend for me. I found him ſtill ſleep- 
ing, his countenance ghaſtly, and his ſkin covered 
with a cold clammy ſweat. Almoſt the only figns of 
life remaining, were, a deep laborious breathing, and 
a convulſive motion or agitation of his bowels. _ 


I Tz1eD to rouſe him, but in vain, by pinching, 
ſhaking, applying volatile ſpirits, and other ſtimu- 
lating things to his nole, &c. A few ounces of 
blood were likewiſe let from his arm, and a mixture 
of vinegar and water was poured into his mouth; but 
as he could not ſwallow, very little of this got into 
the ſtomach. None of theſe things having the leaſt 
effect, and the danger ſceming to increaſe, [ ordered 
his legs to be put into warm water, and a ſharp clyt- 
ter to be immediately adminiſtered, This gave him 
a ſtool, and was the firſt thing that relieved him. It 
was afterwards repeated with the fame happy effect, 
and ſeemed to be the chief cauſe of his recovery. 
He then began to ſhew ſome ſigns of life, took drink 
when it was offered him, and came gradually to his 
ſenſes. He continued, however, for ſeveral days 
weak and feveriſh, and complained much of a fore. 
neſs in his bowels, which gradually went off, by 
means of a ſlender diet, and cool mucilaginous li- 
quors. | 3 

Tuis young man would probably have been ſuf- 
fered to die, without any aſſiſtance being called, had 
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not a neighbour, a few days before, who had been 
adviſed to drink a bottle of ſpirits to cure him of an 
ague, expired under very ſimilar circumſtances. 


OF SUFFOCATING AND STRANGLING. 


Tazse may ſometimes proceed from an infarQion 
of the lungs, produced by viſcid clammy humours, 
or a ſpaſmodic affection of the nerves of that organ. 
Perſons who fred groſsly, and abound in rich blood, 
are very liable to ſuffocating fits from the former of 
theſe cauſes. Such ought, as ſoon as they are attack - 
ed, to be bled, to receive an emollient clyſter, and 
to take frequently a cup af diluting liquor with a 
little nitre in it. They ſhould likewiſe receive the 
ſteams of hot vinegar 1nto their lungs by breathing. 

Nek vous and aſthmatic perſons are moſt ſubje& 
to ſpaſmodic affections of the lungs. In this caſe the 
patient's legs ſhould be immerſed in warm water, 
and the ſteams of vinegar applied as above. Warm 
diluting liquors ſhould likewiſe be drunk; to a cup 
of which a tea-ſpoonful of the Paregoric elixir may 
occaſionally be added. Burnt paper, feathers, or 
leather may be held to the patient's noſe, and freſh 
air ſhould be freely admitted to him. 

InzanTs are often ſuffocated by the careleſſneſs or 
inattention of their nurſes. An infant when in bed 
ſhould always be laid fo, that it cannot tumble down 
with its head under the bed-clothes; and when in a 
cradle, its face ought never to be covered. A ſmall 
degree of attention to theſe two ſimple rules would 
ſave the lives of many infants, and prevent others 


from 
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from being rendered weak and ſickly all their days 
by the injuries done to their lungs. 


Ixsr EAD of laying down a plan for the recovery of 
infants who are ſuffocated, or over- laid, as it is term- 
ed by their nurſes, I ſhall give the hiſtory of a caſe 
related by Monſieur Janin, of the Royal College of 
Surgery at Paris, as it was attended with ſucceſs, and 
contains almoſt very thing that can be done on ſuch 
occaſions. 


A »25z having had the misfortune to over-lay a 
child, lie was called in, and found the infant without 
any ſigas of lite; no pulſation in the arteries, no 
reſpiration, the face livid, the eyes open, dull, and 
tarniſhed, the noſe full of ſnivel, the mouth gaping, 
in ſhart it was almoſt cold. Whilſt ſome linen cloths 
and a parcel of aſhes were warming, he had the boy 
unſwathed, and laid him in a warm bed, and on the 
right ide. He then was rubbed all over with fine 
linen, for fear of fretting his tender and delicate ſkin. 
As ſoon as the aſhes had received their due degree of 
heat, Mr. Janin buried him in them, except the face, 
placed him on the ſide oppoſite to that on which he 
had been at firſt laid, and covered him with a blanket. 
He had a bottle of eau de luce in his pocket, which 

he preſented to his noſe from time to time; and be- 
tween whiles ſome puffs of tobacco were blown up 
his noſtrils ; to theſe ſucceeded the blowing into his 
mouth, and qucezing tight his noſe. Animal heat 
began thus to be excited gradually; the pulſations 
of the temporal artery were ſoon felt, the breathing 
became more frequent and free, and the eyes clo 
and opened alternately. At length the child ferched 
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fome cries expreſſive of his want of the breaſt, which 
being applied to his mouth, he catched at it with 
avidity, and fucked as if nothing had happened to 
him. Though the pulſations of the arterics were by 
this time very well re-eſtabliſhed, and it was hot 
weather, yet Mr. Janin thought it adviſcable to leave 
his little patient three quarters of an hour longer 
under the aſhes, He was afterwards take: out, 
cleaned, and dreſſed as uſual ; to which a gentle icep 
ſucceeded, and he continued perfectly well. 


Ma. Javixs mentions likrwiſe an example of a 
young man who had hanged himſelf throug | ep ir, 
to whom he adminiſtered help as effectu ali as in the 
preceding caſe, 


Ma. GLoves, ſurgeon in Doctors Commons. Lon- 
don, relates the cafe of a perſon who was 1icilvri dl to 
life after twenty nine minutes hanging and co..cuued 
in good health for many years after. 


Tus principal means uſed to reſtore this man to 
life were opening the temporal artery and the exter- 
nal jugular, rubbing the back, mouth, and neck 
with a quantity of volatile ſpirits and oil; adminiſter- 
ing the tobacco clyſter by means of lighted pipes, 
and ſtrong frictions of the legs and arms. This 
courſe had been continued for about tour hours, 
when an inciſion was made into the wind-pipe, and 
air blown ſtrongly through a canula into the lungs. 
About twenty minutes after this, the blood at the 
artery began to run down the face, and a flow pulſe 
was juſt perceptible at the wriſt, The frictions were 
continued for ſome time longer; his pulſe became 
more frequent, and his mouth and noſe being irri- 

tated 
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tated with ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, he opened his eyes. 
Warm cordials were then adminiſtered to him, and in 
two days he was ſo well as to be able to walk eight 
miles. 

Tuxer caſes are ſufficient to ſhew what may be 
done for the recovery of thoſe unhappy perſons who 
ſtrange themſelves, in order to put an end to their 
lives. 


OF PERSONS WHO EXPIRE IN CONVUL- 
__ SION-FITS. 


Convur$10n-FITs often conſtitute the laſt ſcene of 
acute or chronic diſorders. When this is the caſe, 
there can remain but ſmall hopes of the patient's 
recovery after expiring in a fit. But when a perſon, 
who appears to be in perfect health, is ſuddenly 
ſeized with a convulſion-fit, and ſeems to expire, 
ſome attempts ought always to be made to reſtore 
him to life. Infants are moſt liable to convullions, 
and are often carried off very ſuddenly by one or 
more fits about the time of teething. | here are 
many well authenticated accounts of infants having 
been reſtored to lite, after they had to all appearance 
expired in convulizons ; but we ſhall only relate the 


following inſtance mentioned by Dr. Johnſon in his 


pamphlet on ihe praficability of recovering perſons 
viſibly dead. | 

In the pariſh of St. Clemens, at Colcheſter, a child 
of ſix months old, lying upon its mother's lap, having 
had the brealt, was ſcized with a ſtrong convulſion- 
fit, which laſted fo long, and ended wich ſo entire a 
privation of motion in the body, lunge, and pulſe, 


that 
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that it was deemed abſolutely dead. It was accord- 
ingly ſtripped, laid out, the paſſing-bell ordered to 
be tolled, and a coffin to be made; but a neigh- 
bouring gentlewoman who uſed to admire the child, 
hearing of its ſudden death, haſtened to the houſe, 
and upon examining the child found it not cold, its 
joints limber, and fancied that a glaſs ſhe held to its 
mouth and noſe was a little damped with the breath; 
upon which ſhe took the child in her lap, ſat down 
before the fire, rubbed it, and kept it in gentle 
agitation. In a quarter of an hour ſhe felt the heart 
begin to beat faintly ; ſhe then pur a little of the 
mother's milk into its mouth, continued to rub its 
palms and foles, found the chiid begin to move, and 
the milk was ſwallowed, and in another quarter of 
an hour ſhe had the ſatisfattion of reſtoring to its 
diſconſolate mother the babe quite recovered, eager 
to lay hold of the breaſt, and able to ſuck again. 
The child throve, had no more fits, is grown up, 
and at preſent alive. 


Taxsz means, which are certainly in the power of 
every perſon, were ſufficient to reſtore to life an infant 
to all appearance dead, and who, in all probability, 
but for the uſe of theſe ſimpie endeavours, would 
have remained fo. There are, however, many other 
things which might be done, in cate the above ſhould 
not ſucceed; as rubbing the body with ſtrong ſpirics, 
covering it with warm aſhes or ſalt, blowing air into 
the lungs, throwing up warm ſtimulating clyſters, or 
the ſmoke of tobacco, into the inteſtines, and ſuch 
like. 

Wu children are dead-born, or expire ſoon 
after the birth, the ſame means ought to be uſed for 

| their 
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their recovery, as if they had expired in ee 
ſimilar to thole mentioned above. 

Tusse directions may likewiſe be extended to 
adults, attention being always paid to the age and 
other circumſtances of the patient. 

Tus foregoing caſes and obſervations afford ſuf- 
ficient proof of the facceſs which may attend the en- 
dcavours of perſons totally ignorant of medicine, in 
aſſiſting thoſe who are ſuddenly deprived of life by 
any accident or diſeaſe. Many facts of a ſimilar na- 
rure might be adduced, were it neceſſary ; but theſe, 
It is hoped, will be ſufficient to call up the attention 
of the public, and to excite the humane and bene- 
volent to exert their utmoſt endeavours for the pre- 
ſcrvation of their fellow-men. 

The ſaciety for the recovery of drowned perſons, in- 
ſtiruted at Amſterdam in the year 1767, had the ſa- 
tisfaction to fiad that not fewer than 150 perſons, in 
the ſpace ot four years, had been ſaved by the means 
pointed out by them, many of whom owed their 
preſervation to peaſants and people of no medi- 
cal knowledge. But the means uſed with ſo much 
efficacy in recovering drowned perſons are, with 
equal ſucceſs, applicable to a number of cates where 
the powers of life ſeem in reality to be only ſuſ- 
pended, and to remain capable of renewing all their 
functions, on being put into motion again. It is 
ſhocking to reflect chat for want of this conſideration 
many perſu%s have been committed to the grave, in 
whom the principles of life might have been re- 
vived. 

Taz. cafes wherein ſuch endeavours are malt 
likely to be attended with ſucceſs, are all thoſe 
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called ſudden deaths from an inviſible cauſe, as 
apoplexies, hyſterics, faintings, and many other diſ- 
orders wherein perſons in a moment ſink down and 
expire. The various caſualties in which they may 
be tried are, ſuffocations from the ſulphureous damps 
of mines, coal-pits, &c.; the unwholeſome air of 
long unopened wells or caverns ; the noxious vapours 
ariſing from fermenting liquors ; the ſteams of burn- 
ing charcoal; ſulphureous mineral acids; arfenical 
effluvia, &c. 

Tux various accidents of drowning, ſtrangling, 
and apparent deaths by blows, falls, hunger, cold, 
&c. likewife furniſh opportunities of trying ſuch en. 
deavours. Perhaps thoſe who to appearance are 
killed by lightning, or by any violent agitation of 
the paſſions, as fear, joy, ſurpriſe, and fuch like, 
might alſo be frequently recovered by the uſe of pro- 
per means, as blowing ſtrongly into their lungs, &c. 

Tar means to be uſed for the recovery of perſons 
ſuddenly deprived of life are nearly the fame in all 
caſes; they are practicable by every one who hap- 
pens to be preſent at the accident, and require no 
great expence, and leſs ſkill. The great aim is to 
reſtore the warmth and vital motions. This may in 
general be attempted by means of heat, frictions, 
bleeding, blowing air into the langs, adminiſtering 
clyſters and generous cordials. Theſe muſt be varied 
according to circumſtances. Common ſenſe and the 
fituation of the patient will ſuggeſt the proper man- 
ner of conducting them. Above all we would re- 
commend perſeverance, People ought never to de- 
ſpair on account of diſcouraging circumſtances ; or 
to leave off their endeayours as long as there is the 
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the leaſt hope of ſucceſs. Where much good and 


no hurt can be done, no one ought to grudge his 
labour. 


IT were greatly to be wiſhed, that an inſtitution 
ſimilar to that of Amſterdam was eſtabliſhed, upon 
a more extenſive plan, in Great Britain; and that a 
reward was allowed to every one who ſhould be 
inſtrumental in reſtoring to life a perſon ſeemingly 
dead. Men will do much for fame, but ftill more 
for money. Should no profit however be annexed to 
thoſe benevolent offices, the heart · felt pleaſure which 
a good man muſt enjoy, on reflecting that he has 
been the happy inſtrument of ſaving one of his fel- 


low-creatures from an untimely grave, is itſelf a 
ſufficient reward. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


GNoRANCE and ſuperſtition have attributed extraordinary 
medical virtues to almoſt every production of nature, 
That ſuch virtues were often imaginary, time and ex- 

perience have ſufficiently ſhewn. Phyſicians, however, from 
a veneration for antiquity, till retain in their liſts of medi- 
cine many things which owe their reputation entirely to the 
ſuperſtition and credulity of our anceſtors. 

THe inſtruments of medicine will always be multiplied in 

proportion to men's ignorance of the nature and cauſe of diſ- 


eaſes : when theſe are ſufficiently underſtood, the method of 
cure will be ſimple and o>viour. 


IGNORANCE of the real nature and permanent properties 

of thoſe ſubſtances employed in the cure of diſeaſe, is another 
reaſon why they have been fo greatly multiplied. Phyſici- 
ans thought they could effect by a number of ingredients 
what could not be done by any one of them. Hence thoſe 
amazing farragos which have ſo long diſgraced the medical 
art, and which were eſteemed powerful in proportion to the 
number of ſimples that entered their compoſition. 
Tas great vatiety of ſorms into which almoſt every ar- 
ticle of medicine has been manufactured, affords another 
proof of the imperfeCtion of the medical art. A drug which 
is perhaps moſt efficacious in the fimpleſt form in which it 
can be adminiſtered, has been nevertheleſs ſerved up in fo 
many difterent ſhapes, that one would be induced to think 
the whole art of Phyſic lay in exhibiting medicine under as 
many various forms as poſſible. 

DirrEREN T forms of medicine, no doubt, have their 
uſe; but they ought never to be wantonly increaled. They 
are by no means ſo neceflary as is generally imavined. A 
few grains af powdered rhubarb, jalap, or ipecacuanha, will 
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actually perform all that can be done by the different pre- 
parations of theſe roots, and may alſo be exhibited in as fafe 
and agreeable a manner. The ſame obſervation holds with 
regard to the Peruvian bark, and many other ſimples of which 
the preparations are very numerous. 

MuLT:!PLYING the ingredients of a medicine, not only 
renders it more expenſive, but alſo leſs certain, both in its 
doſe and operation. Nor is this all, The compound, when 
kept, is apt to ſpoi!, or acquire qualities of a different nature, 
When a medicine is rendered more fate, efficacious, or agree- 
able, by the addition of another, they ought, no doubt, to 
be joined: in all other caſes, they are better kept aſunder. 
The combination of medicines embarraffes the phyſician, 
and retards the progreſs of medical knowledge. It is impoſ- 
ſible to aſcertain the preciſe effect of any one medicine, as 
long as it is combined with others, either of a ſimilur or 
diſſimilar nature. 

In the exhibition of medicine, regard ſhould not only be 
had to ſimplicity, but likewite to elegance. Patients ſeldom 
reap much benefit from things that are highly diſagreeable 
to their ſenies. To taſte or ſmell like a drug, is become a 
proverb; and to ſay truth, there is too much ground for it. 
Indeed no art can take away the diſagreeable taſte and flavour 
of ſome drugs, without entirely deſtroying their efficacy : 
it is poſſible, however, to render many medicines leſs diſ- 
guſtful, and others even agreeable ; an object highly deferv- 
ing the attention of all who adminiſter medicine, 


Tus deſign of the following pages is to exhibit ſuch a lift 
of drugs and medicines as may be neceffary for private prac- 
tice, They are conſiderably more numerous indeed than 
thoſe recommended in the former part of the Book, but are 
{till greatly within the number contained in the moſt re- 
formed diſpenſatories, The ſame medicine is ſeldom exhi. 
bited under different forms; and where different medicines 
anſwer nearly the ſame intention, there is commonly no 
mote than one of them retained. Multiplying forms of 
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medicine for the ſame intention tends rather to bewilder than 
aſſiſt the young practitioner, and the experienced phyſician 
can never be at a loſs to vary his preſcriptions as occaſion re- 
quires. 

Tus chemical and other difficult preparations are for the 
moſt part omitted. All of them that are uſed by any private 
practitioner are not worth preparing, He will buy them 
much cheaper than he can make them. Great care however 
is neceſſary, to obtain them genuine. They are often adul- 
terated, and ought never to be purchaſed unleſs from perſons 
of known veracity. Such of them as are in common uſe are 
inſerted in the liſt of drugs and medicines. Their proper 
doſes, and manner of application, are mentioned in the 
practical part of the Book, wherever they are preſcribed. 

SUCH articles of medicine as are to be found in the houſe 
or garden of almoſt every peaſant, as barley, eggs, onions, 
&c. are likewiſe, for the moſt part, omitted. It is needleſs 
to ſwell a liſt of medicines with ſuch things as can be ob- 
tained whenever they are wanted, and which ſpoil by being 
kept. 

THe preparations made and fold by diſtillers and confec- 
tioners are alſo generally left out. Theſe people, by ope- 
rating upon a larger plan, generally make things better, 
while it is in their power to aiford them much cheaper, than 
they can be prepared by any private hand. 

Tae quantity ordered of every medicine is as ſmall as 
could well be prepared, both to prevent unneceſſary expence, 
and that the medicine might not ſpoil by keeping. Almoſt 
every medicine ſuffers by being kept, and ſhould be uſed as 
ſoon after it has been prepared as poſſible. Even fimple 
drugs are apt to ſpoil, and ſhould therefore be laid in in ſmall 
quantities: they either rot, are conſumed by inſects, or eva - 
porate ſo as to loſe their peculiar taſte or flavour, and often 
decome quite infignificant. 

Ix the preparation of medicines, I have generally followed 
the moſt improved.diſpenſatories ; but have taken the liberty 
to differ from them wherever my own obſervations, or thoſe 
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of other practical writers, on whoſe judgment I could de- 
pend, ſuggeſted an improvement. 

In ſeveral compoſitions, the ingredient on which the ef- 
ficacy of the medicine principally depends is increaſed, while 
the auxiliaies, which are generally ordered in ſuch trifling 
quantities as to be of no importance, are left out, or only 
ſuch of them retained as are necellary to give the medicine a 
proper conſiſtence, or the like, 

Tus culouring ingredients are likewiſe for the moſt part 
omitted. I hey increaſe the bulk and price of the medicine, 
without adding any thing to its value. It would be well if 
they were never uſed at all. Medicines are often adulterated 
for the fake of a colour. Acrid and even poiſonous ſub- 
ſtances are, for this purpoſe, ſometimes introduced into thoſe 
medicines which ought to be the moſt bland and emollient. 
Ointment of elder, for example, is often mixed wich verde- 
griſe to give it a fine green colour, which entirely fruſtrates 
the intention of that mild ointment, Thoſe who wiſh to 
obtain genuine medicines ſhould pay no regard to their 
colour, | 

SIME regard is likewiſe paid to expence. Such ingre- 
dients as greaily increaſe the price of any compolition, 
wichont adding conſiderably to its virtue, are generally either 
omitted, or fomewhat leſs expenſive ſubſtituted in their place. 
Micdicin.s are by no means powerful in proportion to their 
price. The cheapeſt are oſten the beſt; beſides, they are 
the lcaſt apt to be adulterated, and are always moſt readily 
obtained. 

ira regard to the method of compounding medicines, 
] have generally followed that which ſcemed to be the moſt 
{i11pie and nature], mentioning the different ſteps of the 
proucels in the ſame order in which they ought to be taken, 
Wwitnout Paying an implicit regard to the method of other 
nn n1[410:1C8, 

Pon wany of the remarks concerning the preparation, 
&c, of medicines, I have been obliged to the author of the 
New D-{peniatory, The other oblervations are either ſuch 
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as have occurred to myſelf in practice, or have been ſug- 
_ geſted in the courſe of reading by authors whoſe names I am 
not able diſtinctiy to recollect. 

I rave followed the alphabetical order, both with regard 
to the ſimples and preparations. A more ſcientific method 
would have been agreeable to ſome perſons, but leſs uſeful 
to the generality of readers. The different claſſes of me- 
dicine have no great dependence upon one another; and, 
where they have, it is hard to ſay which ſhould ſtand firſt or 
laſt ; no doubt the ſimple preparations ought to precede the 
more compound. But all the advantages ariſing from this 
method of arrangement do nat appear equal to that fingle 
one, of being able on the firſt opening of the book to find out 
any article, which by the alphabetical order is rendered 

quite eaſy. 

Ine doſe of every medicine is mentioned wherever it ap- 
peared neceſſary. When this is omitted, it is to be under- 
ſtood that the medicine may be uſed-at diſcretion, The doſe 
mentioned is always for an adult, unleſs when the contrary 
is expreſſcd. It is not an eaſy matter to proportion the doſes 
of medicine exactly to the different ages, conſtitutions, &c. 
of patients; but, happy for mankind ! mathematical exact- 
neſs here is by no means neceſſary. 

SEVERAL a tempts have been made to aſcertain the pro- 
portional doſes for the different ages and conſtitutions of 
patients; but, after all that can be ſaid upon this ſubject, 
a great deal muſt he left to the judgment and ſkill of the 
perſon who adminiſters the medicine. The following ge- 
neral proportions may be obſerved ; but they are by no 
means intended for exact rules. A patient betwixt twenty 
and fourteen may take two thirds of the doſe ordered tor an 
adult; from fourteen to nine, one half; from nin to fix, 
one third; from ſix to four, one fourth; from four to two, 
one ſixth ; from two to one, a tenth; and below one, a 
twelfth. 

DisPENSATORIEs are uſually wrote in the Latin lan- 
guage. Even authors who write in Engliſh generally give 
Yy 4 ; their 
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their preſcriptions in Latin ; and ſome of them ſhew ſo great 
an attachment to that language, as firſt to write their recipes 
in it, and afterwards tranſlate them ; while others, to com- 
promiſe the matter, write the one half in Latin and the 
other in Engliſh. What peculiar charm a medical preſcrip- 
tion, when wrote in Latin, may have, I ſhall not pretend 
to ſay ; but have ventured to make uſe of the plaineſt Eng- 
liſh I could, and hope my preſcriptions will ſucceed no worſe 
for it. | | 


N. B. Tur Apothecary's weights and the Engliſh wine- 
meaſures are uſed throughout the whole book, the different 
denominations of which will appear from the following 
Table: 


A pound contains twelve ounces. 
An ounce - - eight drams. 

A dram - - - three ſcruples. 
A ſcruple - - twenty grains. 


A gallon contains eight pints. 
A pint - - - fixteen ounces, 
An ounce. = - eight drams. 


A ſpoonful is the meaſure of half an ounce. 
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A LIST of SIMPLES, and of ſuch MEDICI. 
NAL PREPARATIONS as — be kept in 
readineſs ſor private Practice. 


GARIC 
Alum 

Antimony, crude 

— - einabar of 

- ſulphur of 

Balſam, of Capivi 

of Tolu 

Bark, caſcarilla 

— cinnamon 

—— Mezerion 

— Peruvian 

— Winter's, or canella alba 

Borax 

Calamine ſtone, levigated 

Caftor, Ruſſian 

Cauſtic, common 

—— Lunar 

Earth, Fuller's 

— Japan 

——— Armenian bole 

- French ditto 

Extracts, of gentian 

of guaiacum 

of hellebore, black 

of hemlock 

of jalap 

— of liquorice 

of Peruvian bark 

of poppies 

% of worm 

Flowers of camomile 

colr's-foos 

elder 

roſemary 

damaſk roſes 

red ditto 

Fruits, almonds | 

— ditter apple 
— 15 ularis 

—— Curaſſao or $ 

— figs, dried eg 

— French prunes 

—— Jeu pepper 


Fruits, juniper berries 
nutmegs 
tamarinds 
Gums, aloes 
ammoniac, in tears 
arabic 
— aſſaſœtida 
camphor 
—— galbanum 
—— gamboge 
—— a1acum 
ino 
—— myrrh 
—— opium 
Hartſhorn, calcined 
ſhavings of 
Herbs, lefler centaury 
ppermint 
———— ſpearmint 
— 1— 
avin 
—— trefoil 
————— ava urſi 
wormwood 


Lad Litharge 


— White 
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Oil, expreſſed, of almonds 
of linſeed 
Oil of olives, or Florence oil 
- of palms 
— of turpentine 

Orange peel | 

Oyller ſhells prepared 
Poppy heads 

Ren us, benzoine 


— — 
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flowers of 
Burgundy pitch 
drag ons bloed 
ſrankincenſe 
——— liquid ſtorax 
— — white, or roſin 
———- {cammony 
Roots, birthwort 
calamus aromaticus 
contrayerva 
garlic 
gentian 
yinger 
helichore, black 
jalap 
ipecacuanha 
lily, white 
liquorice 
mar{hmatiow 
mezerioa 
rhubaib 
ſarſaparilla 
ſencka 
ſquil!s 
tormentil 
turmeric 
Virginian ſnake ditto - 
Wild valerian 
zedoary 
Saffron 
Sal ammoniac, crude 
—- Volatile 
Lpſom 
of Gl:ober 
of hartſhorn 
nitre, poriſicd, or prurell 
Polychrelt 
Rochel 
of tartar 


| 


Wanna 


alt, 
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Seeds, aniſe 

carraway 
cardamom 
coriander 

cummin 

muſtard 

ſweet fennel 

wild carrot 

Senna 

Spaniſh flies 

Sperma ceti 

Spirits, æthereal, or zther 
of hartihorn 

of lavender, compound 
of nitre 

ditto dulcified 

of ſal ammoniac 
of fea ſalt 

of vinegar 

of vitriol 

of wine rectified 
volatile aromatic 
Steel, filings of 

—— xruſt at, prepared 
— ſoluble ſalt of 
Su!phur, vivum 

balſam of 
flowers of 


Tar 

— Barbadoes 
artar, cream of 

emetic 

ſoluble 

vitriolated 

Tin prepared 

Tutty, levigated 

Turpentine, Venice 

Verdeg.ife 

Vitriol, green 

blue 

white 

Wax, white 

yellow 

Wooas, guaiacum 

logwood 

ſaſlafras 

— ſaunders, red 

Zinc, flowers of 
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MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS. 


ALES. 


ALE may be impregnated with the virtues of medici- 

nal ſubſtances, either by fomenting them along with 
the liquor, or ſteeping them ia it after the fermentation is 
over. The firſt of theſe methods is generally reckoned the 
beſt, as by the proceſs of fermentation the texture of the 
ſubje is opened, and its medicinal parts more fully ex- 
tracted, 

As the medicinal ales are chiefly intended for diet-drinks, 
it is not neceſſary to be very exact with regard to their doſes. 
In general, they may be taken to a pint, or more, in the 
day, and continued as long as neceſſary. They ſhould not, 
however, be long uſed at a time, as all bitters ate apt to 
affect the head, when their uſe is perſiſted in. 


Antiſcorbutic Ale. 
Take of horſe-radiſh root, freſh, one pound; great water- 
dock root, ſliced and dried, two pounds; water-trefoil, dried, 
four ounces, Infuſe them in ten gallons of new ale. 


In ſcorbutic diſorders, this ale, uſed as common drink, 
generally does fervice. 


Bitter Ale. 


Take of gentian root, four ounces ; lemon peel, three 
ounces ;z canella alba, two ounces; ale, two gallens, Let 
the ingredients be cut ſmall, and ſteeped in the ale without 
heat. 
This is an agreeable ſtomachic ale, ſuperior to the com- 
mon purls, and moſt other preparations of that kind. 


Diuretic Ale. 


Take of muſtard ſeed and juniper-berries, each eight 
ounces ; ſeeds of the wild cariot, fix ounces ; new ſmall ale, 
ten gallons, 


In gravelly complaints, and dropſical habits, this is an 
uſeful diet-drink. | | 
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Opening Ale. 

Take of ſena, four ounces ; tops of leſſer centaury, and 
wormwood, each three ounces ; of ſuccotorine aloes, half 
an ounce. Infuſe in ten gallons of ale. 

Half a pint of this ale may be taken twice a-day, or often- 
er, if neceſſary, to keep the body open, 


BALSAMS. 


T HE ſubjeQ of this ſection is not the natural balſams, but 
certain compoſitions, which, from their being ſuppoſed 
to poſſeſs balſamic qualities, generally go by that name. 
This claſs of medicines was formerly very numerous, and 
held in great eſteem: modern practice, however, has juſtly 
reduced it to a very narrow compaſls. 


Anodyne Balſam. 


Take of white Spaniſh ſoap, one ounce ; opium, unpre- 
pared, two drams; rectified ſpirit of wine, nine ounces, 
Digeſt them together in a gentle heat for three days; then 
ſtrain off the liquor, and add to it three drams of camphor, 

This balſam, as its title expreſſes, is intended to eaſe pain. 
It is of ſervice in violent ſtrains and rheumatic complaints, 
when not attended with inflammation. It muſt be rubbed 
with a warm hand on the part affected; or a linen rag 
moiſtened with it may be applied to the part, and renewed - 
every third or fourth hour, till the pain abates. If the 
opium is left out, this will be the ſaponacious Balſam. 

Locatell”s Balſam. 

Take of olive oil, one pint; Straſburg turpentine and 
yellow wax, of each half a pound; red ſaunders, ſix drams. 
Melt the wax with ſome part of the oil over a gentle fire; 
then adding the remaining part of the oil and the turpentine z 
afterwards mix in the ſaunders, previouſly reduced to a pow- 
der, and keep them ſtirring together till the balſam is cold. 

This balſam is recommended in eroſions of the inteftines, 
the dyſentery, hæmorrhages, internal bruiſes, and in ſome 
complaints of the breaſt, Outwardly it is uſed for healing 
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and cleanſing wounds and ulcers. The doſe is from two 


ſcruples to two drams. 


The vulnerary Balſam. 


Take of benzoine, powdered, three ounces ; balſam of 
Peru, two ounces ; hepatic aloes, in powder, half an ounce; 
rectified ſpirit of wine, two pints. Digeſt them in a gentle 
heat for three days, and then ſtrain the balſam. 

This balſam, or rather tincture, is applied externally to 
heal recent wounds and bruiſes. It is likewiſe employed in- 
tetnally to remove coughs, aſthmas, and other complaints 
of the breaſt. It is ſaid to eaſe the colic, cleanſe the * 
and to heal internal ulcers, &c. 

The doſe is from twenty to ſixty drops. 

This, though a medicine of ſome value, does not deſerve 
the extravagant encomiums which have been beſtowed on it. 
It has been celebrated under the different names of The Com- 
mander's Balſam, Perſian Balſam, Balſam of Berne, WWade's 
Balſam, Friar's Balſam, Feſuit's Drops, Turlington's Drops, 
Rc. 


BOLUSES. 


A boluſes are intended ſor immediate uſe, volatile ſalts 

and other ingredients im proper for being kept, are ad- 
mitted into their compoſition. They are generally com- 
poſed of powders, with a proper quantity of ſyrup, conſerve, 
or mucilage. The lighter powders are commonly made up 
with ſyrup, and the more ponderous, as mercury, &c. with 
conſerve; but thoſe of the lighter kind would be more con- 
veniently made up with mucilage, as it increaſes their bulk 
leſs than the other additions, and likewiſe occaſions the me- 
dicine to paſs down more eaſily. 


Alringent Bolus. | 
Take of alum, in powder, fifteen grains; gum kino, five 
grains; ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity to make a bolus. 
In an exceſſive flow of the menſes, and other violent diſ- 


charges of blood, proceeding from relaxation, this bolus 
may 
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may be given every four or five hours, till the diſcharge 
abates, 
Diapboretic Belus. 

Take of gum guaiacum, in powder, ten grains; flowers 
of ſulphur and cream of tartar, of each one ſcruple; ſimple 
ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity, 

In rheumatic complaints, and diforders of the ſkin, this 


bolus may be taken twice a-day. It will alſo be of ſervice 
in the inflammatory quinſey. 


Mercurial] Bolus. 


Take of calomel, fix grains ; conſerve of roſes, half a 
dram. Make a bolus, | 

Where mercury is negeſſary, this bolus may be taken twice 
or thrice a-week. It may be taken over night; and if it 
does not operate, a few grains of jalap will be proper next 
day to carry it off, 


Bolus of Rbubarb and Mercury. 

Take of the belt rhubarb, in powder, from a ſcruple to 
half a dram ; of calomel, from four to fix grains; ſimple 
ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity to make a bolus, 

This is a proper purge in hypochondriac conſtitutions 
but its principal intention is to expel worms. Where a 
ſtronger purge is neceſſary, jalap may be uſed inſtead of the 
rhubarb. : 

Peforal Bolus. 

Take of ſperma ceti, a ſcruple; gum ammoniac, ten 
grains; falt of hartſha;n, ſix grains; ſunple ſyrup, as much 
as will make them into a bolus, | 

T his bolus is given in colds and coughs of long ſtanding, 
aſthmas, and beginning conſumptions of the lungs. Ir is 
generally proper to bleed the patient before he begins to 
ule it. 

Pur ging Belas. 

"Take of jalap in poder, a ſcruple; cream of tartar, two. 
ſcruples. Let them he rubbed together, and formed into a 
bolus, with ſimple ſyrup, „ 45 
Where 
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Where a mild purge is wanted, this will anſwer the pur- 
pole very well, It a ſtronger doſe is neceſſary, the jalap 
may be 1nc:eaſed to half a dram or upwards, 


CATAPL SMS AND SINAPISMS. 


A: A Asus poſſeſs few or no virtues ſuperior to a poul- 
uce, which may be ſo made, as, in moſt caſes, to ſupply 
their piice. They are chiefly intended either to act as diſ- 
cuticnts, or to promote ſuppuration ; and as they may be of 
ſervice in ſome caſes, we ſhall give a ſpecimen of each kind, 


Diſcutient Cataplaſm. 


Take of barley-meal, fix ounces; freſh hemlock leaves 
bruiſed, two ounces ; vinegar, a ſufficient quantity. Boil 
the meal and hemlock in the vinegar for a little, and then 
add two drams of the ſugar of lead, 


Kipening Cataplaſm. 

Take of white lily root, four ounces ; fat figs and raw 
onions, bruiſed, of each one ounce; yellow baſilicum oint- 
ment, two ounces ; gum galbanum, half an ounce; linſeed 
meal, as much as neceſſary. Boil the roots along with the 
figs in a ſufficient quantity of water; then bruiſe and add to 
them the ocher ingredients, fo as to form the whole into a 
ſoft cataplaſm. The galbanum muſt be previouſly diſſolved 
with the yolk of an egg. 

Where it is neceſſary to promote ſuppuration, this cata- 
. plaſm may be uſed by thoſe who chuſe to be at the trouble 
and expence of making it. For my part, I have never 
found any application more proper for this purpoſe than a a 
poultice of bread and milk, with a ſufficient quantity of 
either boiled or raw onion in it, and ſoftened with oil or freſh 
butter. 

Sinapi/ms. 

Sinapiſms are employed to recal the blood and ſpirits to a 
weak part, as in the palſy and atrophy. They are alſo of 
ſervice in deep ſeated pains, as the ſciatica, &, When the 
gout ſeizes the head or the ſtomach, they are applied to the 
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feet to bring the diſorder from thoſe parts. They are like 
wiſe applied to the patient's ſoles in the low ſtate of fevers. 


They ſhould not be ſuffered to lie on however till they have 
raiſed bliſters, but till the parts become red, and will conti- 


nue ſo when preſſed with the finger. 


The ſinapiſm is only a poultice made with vinegar inſtead 
of milk, and rendered warm and ſtimulating by the addition 
of muſtard, horſe-radiſh, or garlic. 

The common ſinapiſm is made by taking crumb of bread 
and muſtard-ſeed in powder, of each equal quantities; ſtrong 
vinegar, as much as is ſufficient, and mixing them ſo as to 
make a poultice, | 

When finapiſms of a more ſtimulating nature are wanted, 
a little bruiſed garlic may be added to the above. 


CLYSTERS. 


HIS clafs of medicines is of more importance than is 

generally imagined. ClyRers ſerve, not only to evacu- 
ate the contents of the belly, but alſo to convey very active 
medicines into the ſyſtem. Opium, for example, may be 
adminiſtered in this way when it will not fit upon the ſto- 
mach, and alio in larger doſes than at any ume it can be 
taken by the mouth, 

A ſimple clyſter can ſeldom do hurt, and there are many 
caſes where it may do much good. A clyiter even of warm 
water, by ſerving as a fomentation to the par's, may be of 
conſiderable ſervice in iuflammations of the bladder, and the 
lower inteſtines, &c. 

Some ſubſtances, as the ſmoke of tobacco, may be thrown 
into the howels in this way, which cannot, by any other 
means whatever. This may be eaſily effected by means of a 
pair of hand- bellows, with an apparatus fitted to them for 
that purpoſe. 

Nor is the uſe of elyfters confined to mediciaes. Aliment 

may alſo be conveyed in this way. Perſons unable to ſwal- 
low, have been, for a conſiderable time, ſupported by 


clyſters. 
Enallient 
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Emallient Clyſter. 


Take of linſecd tea and new milk, each fix ounces, Mix 
them. 

If fifty or fixty drops of laudanum be added to this, it will 
ſupply the place of the Anedyne Cly/ter, - 


Laxative Clyſter. 

Take of milk and water, each fix ounces; ſweet oil or 
freſh butter, and brown ſugar, of each two ounces, Mix 
them. 

If an ounce of Glauber's ſalt, or of common ſalt, be add- 
ed to this, it wiil be the Purging Cly/ter. 


Carminative Clyſter. 
Take of camomile owers, an ounce; aniſe- ſeeds, half an 
ounce, Boil in a pint and a half of water to one pint. 
In byſteric and hypochondriac complaints this may be ad- 
miniſtered inſtead of the Fetid Ciy/ter, the ſmell of which is 
ſo diſagreeable to moſt patients. 


To four ounces of the common decoQion, add an equal 
quantity of Florence oil. | 
This clyſter is beneficial in bringing off the ſmall worms 
lodged in the lower parts of the alimentary canal, When 
given to children the quantity muſt be proportionably leſ- 
lened. 
Starch Clyſter. 


Take jelly of ftarch, four ounces ; linſeed oil, half an 
ounce. Liquify the jelly over a gentle fire, and then mix in 
the oil. 

In the dyſentery or bloody flux, this clyſter may be admi- 
niſtered after every looſe ſtool, to heal the ulcerated inteſtines 
and blunt the ſharpneſs of corroding humours. Forty or 
fifty drops of laudanum may be occaſionally added; in which 
caſe, it will generally ſupply the place of the A¶ringent 
Cher. 
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Turpentine Clyſter. 

Take of common decoction, ten ounces; Venice turpen- 
tine, diſſolved with the yolk of an egg, half an ounce ; Fn lo- 
rence oi], one ounce. Mix them. 

This diuretic clyſter is proper in obſtructions of the uri- 
nary paſſages, and in cholicky complaints proceeding from 


gravel. 
Vinegar Chſter. 


This clyſter is made by mixing three ounces of vinegar 
with five of water-gruel. 

It anſwers all the purpoſes of a common \ clyſter, with the 
peculiar advantage of being proper either in inflammatory or 
putrid diſorders, eſpecially in the latter, 

> We think it unneceſſary to give more examples of this 
claſs of medicines, as ingredicnts adapted to any particular 


intention may be occaſionally added to one or other of the 
above forms. 


COLLYRIA, or EYE-WATERS. 


ÞYE-WATERS have been multiplied without number, 

almoſt every perſon pretending to be poſſeſſed of fome 
ſecret preparation for the cure of ſore eyes. I have examin- 
ed many of them, and find that they are pretty much alike, 
the baſis of moſt of them being either alum, vitriol, or lead. 
Their effects evidently are, to brace and reſtore the tone of 
the parts; hence they are principally of ſervice in ſlight in- 
flammations, and in that relaxed ſtate of the parts which is 
induced by obſtinate ones. 

Camphor is commonly added to theſe compoſitions ; but 
as it ſeldom incorporates properly with the water, it can be 
of little uſe. Boles, and other earthy ſubſtances, as they 
do not diflolve in water, are likewiſe unfit for this pur- 
pole. 

Collyrium of Alum, 


Take of alum, half a dram; agitate it well together with 
the white of one egg. 


This 
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This is the collyrium of Riverius. It is uſed in inflam- 
mation of the eyes, to allay heat, and reftrain the flux of 
humours. It muſt be ſpread upon linen, and applied to the 
eyes; but ſhould not be kept on above three or four hours 
at a tine. 

Vitriolic Collyrium, 

Take of white vitriol, half a dram; roſe water, ſix ounces, 
Diſſolve the vitriol in the water, and filter the liquor. 

This, though ſimple, is perhaps equal in virtue to moſt of 
the celebrated collyria. It is an uſeful application in weak, 
watery, and inflamed eyes. Though the ſlighter inflamma- 
tions will generally yield to it, yet in thoſe of a more obſti- 
nate nature the aſſiſtance of bleeding and bliſtering will often 
be neceſſary. 

When a ſtrong aſtringent is judged proper, a double or 
triple quantity of the vitriol may be uſed. I have ſeen a ſo- 
lution of four times the ſtrength of the above uſed with mani- 
feſt advantage. 


Collyrium of Lead. 

Take ſugar of lead and crude ſal ammoniac, of each four 
grains. Diſſolve them in eight ounces of common water. 

Forty or fifty drops of laudanum may be occaſionally 
added to this collyrium. 

Thoſe who chuſe may ſubſtitute inſtead of this the colly- 
rium of lead recommended by Goulard; which is made by 
putting twenty-five drops of his Extract of Saturn to eight 
ounces of water, and adding a tea-ſpoonful of brandy. 
© Indeed common water and brandy, without any other ad- 
dition, will in many caſes anſwer very well as a collyrium, 

An ounce of the latter may be added to five or fix ounces of 


the former; and the eyes, if weak, bathed with it night and 
morning. 


| CONFECTIONS. 
(COvracTIOns containing above ſixty ingredients are ſtill 
to be found in ſome of the moſt reformed diſpenſatories. 
As moſt of their intentions, however, may be more cer- 
22 2 tainly, 
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tainly, and as effectually anſwered by a few glaſſes of wine 
or grains of opium, we ſhall paſs over this claſs of medicines 
very ſlightly. 

Japonic Confection. 

Take of Japan earth, three ounces; tormentil root, nut- 
meg, olibanum, of each two ounces; opium diſſolved in a 
ſufficient quantity of Liſbon wine, a dram and a half; ſim- 
ple ſyrup and conſerve of rofes, of each fourteen ounces. 
Mix and make them into an electuary. 

This ſupplies the place of the Diaſcordium. 

The doſe of this electuary is from a ſcruple to a dram. 


CONSERVES AND PRESERVES. 


VERY Apothecary's ſhop was formerly ſo full of theſe 

preparations, that it might have paſſed for a confection- 

er's warehouſe. They poſſeſs very few medicinal properties, 

and may rather be claſſed among ſweetmeats than medicines. 

They are ſometimes, however, of uſe, for reducing into bo- 

luſes or pills ſome of the more ponderous powders, as the 
preparations of iron, mercury, and tin. 

Conſerves are compoſitions of freſh vegetables and ſugar, 
beaten together into an uniform maſs. In making theſe 
preparations, the leaves of vegetables muſt be freed from 
their ſtalks; the flowers from their cups, and the yellow 
part of orange-peel taken off with a raſp. They are then to 
be pounded in a marble mortar, with a wooden peſtle, into 
a ſmooth mals ; after which, thrice their weight of fine ſu · 
gar is commonly added by degrees, and the beating con- 
tinued till they are uniformly mixed ; but the conſerve will 
be better if only twice its weight of ſugar be added. 

Thoſe who prepare large quantities of conſerve generally 
reduce the vegetables to a pulp by the means of a mill, and 
afterwards beat them up with the ſugar, 


Conſerve of Red Roſes. 

Toke a pound of red roſe buds, cleared of their heels; 
beat them well in a mortar, and, adding by degrees two 
pounds of double- refined ſugar, in powder, make a conſerve. 

4 After 
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After the ſame manner are prepared the conſerves of orang 2 
peel, roſemary flowers, ſea-wormwood, of the leaves of 
wood- ſorrel, &c, 

The conſerve of roſes is one of the moſt agreeable and 
uſeful preparations belonging to this claſs, A dram or two 
of it, diſſolved in warm milk, is ordered to be given as a 
gentle reſtringent in weaknefs of the ſtomach, and likewiſe 
in phthifical coughs, and ſpitting of blogd. To have any 
conſiderable effects, however, it muſt be taken in larger 
quantities. 

Preſerves are made by ſteeping or boiling freſh vegetables 
firſt in water, and afterwards in ſyrup, or a ſolution of ſu- 
gar. The ſubject is either preſerved moiſt in the ſyrup, or 
taken out and dried, that the ſugar may candy upon it. The 
laſt is the moſt uſual methad. 


Candied Orange Peel. 


Soak Seville orange-peel in ſeveral wate:s, till it loſes its 
bitterneſs ; then boil it in a ſolution of double- tefined ſugar 
in water, till it becomes tender and transparent. 

Candied lemon- peel is prepared in the ſame manner. 

It is needleſs to add more of thele preparations, as they 
belong rather to the art of the contectioner than that of the 


apotnecary. 


DECOCTIONS. 


| WATER readily extracts the gummy and ſaline parts 

of vegetables; and though its action is chiefly, con- 
fined to theſe, yet the reſinous and oily being intimately 
blended with the gummy and ſaline, arc, in great part, 
taken up along with them. Hence watery decoctions and 
infuſions of vegetables conſtitute a large, and not unuſeful, 
claſs of medicines. Although moſt vegetables yield their 
virtues to water, as well by infuſton as decoction, yet the 
latter is often neceſſary, as it faves time, and does in a few 
minutes what the other would require hours, and ſometimes. 


days, to effect. 
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. The medicines of this claſs are all intended for immediate 
ule. 


Decoction of Althea. 


Take of the roots of marſh-mallows, moderately dried, 
three ounces; raiſins of the ſun one ounce ; water three 
pints. 

Boil the ingredients in the water till one third of it is 
conſumed ; afterwards ſtrain the decoction and let it ſtand 
for ſome time to ſettle. If the roots be thoroughly dried, 
they muſt be boiled till one half the water be conſumed. 


In coughs and ſharp defluxions upon the lungs, this de- 
coction may be uſed for ordinary drink. 


The Common Decoction. 


Take of camomile flowers, one ounce; elder flowers, and 
ſweet fennel ſeeds, of each half an ounce; water, two quarts. 
Boil them for a little, and then ſtrain the decoction. 

A medicine equally good may be prepared by infuſing the 
ingredients for ſome hours in boiling water. 

This decoction is chiefly intended as the baſis of clyſters, 
to which other ingredients may be occaſionally added. It 
will likewiſe ſerve as a common fomentation, ſpirit of wine 
or other things being added in ſuch quantity as the caſe may 
require. 


Decoction of Logwacd. | 


Boil three ounces of the ſhavings, or chips, of logwood, 
in four pints of water, till one half the liquor is waſted, 
Two or three ounces of ſimple cinnamon-water may be 
added to this decoction. 

In fluxes of the belly, where the ſtronger aſtringents are 
| Improper, a tea-cupſul of this decoction may be taken with 
advantage three or four times a- day. 


Decoction of the Bark, 


Boil an ounce of the Peruvian bark, grofsly powdered, in 
2 pint and a half of water to one pint ; then ſtrain the decoc- 


tion, If a tea ſpconful of the weak ſpirit of vitriol be added 
ig 
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to this medicine, it will render it both more agreeable and 
efficacious. | 
Compound Decofion of the Bark. 

Take of Peruvian bark and Virginian ſnake-root, groſsly 
powdered, each three drams. Boil them in a pint of water 
to one half. To the ſtrained liquor add an ounce and a half 
of aromatic water. | 

Sir John Pringle recommends this as a proper medicine 
towards the decline of malignant fevers, when the pulſe is 
low, the voice weak, and the head affected with a ſtupor, 
but with little delirium. 


The doſe is four ſpoonfuls every fourth or ſixth hour. 


Decoction of Sarſaparilla. 

Take of freſh ſarſaparilla root, fliced and bruiſed, two 
ounces ;' ſhavings of guaiacum wood, one ounce. Boil over 
a flow fire, in three quarts of water, to one; adding to- 1 
wards the end, half an ounce of ſaſſafras wood, and three | 
drams of liquorice. Strain the decoction. | | 

This may either be emplo; ed as an aſſiſtant to a courſe of 
mercurial alteratives, or taken after the mercury has been 
uſed for ſome time. It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and reſtores 
fleſh and vigour to habits emaciated by the venereal diſeaſe. * 
It may alſo be taken in the rheamatiſm, and cutaneous diſ- 
orders proceeding from foulneſs of the blood and juices, 

For all theſe intentions it is greatly preferable to the Decoc- 
tien of Woods. 

This decoction may be taken, from a pint and a half to 

- two quarts in the day. 


The following decoction is ſaid to be ſimilar to that uſed 

by Kennedy, in the cure of the venereal diſeaſe: 

Take of ſarſaparilla, two ounces ; liquorice and meze- 
rion root, of each half an ounce ; ſhavings of guaiacum and 
ſaſſafras wood, of each one ounce ; crude antimony, pow- 
dered, an ounce and a half, Infuſe theſe ingredients in 
eight pints of boiling water for ewenty-four hours, then boil 
them till one half of the water is conſumed ; afterwards ſtrain 
the decoction, 
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This decoction may be uſed in the fame manner as the 
preceding. 
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Decoction of Sene ka. 
Take cf ſeneka, rattle- ſnake root, one ounce ; water, a 
pint and a half. Boil to one pint, and ſtrain. 
This decoction is recommended in the pleuriſy, dropſy, 
rheumatiſm, and ſome obſtinate diſorders of the ſkin. The 


doſe is two ounces, three or four times a-day, or oftener, if 
the ſtomach will bear it. 


White Deco dion. 


Take of the pureſt chalk, in powder, two ounces ; gum 
arabic, half an ounce; water, three pints. Boil to one 
quart, and ſtrain the decoction, 

This is a proper drink in acute diſeaſes attended with, or 
Inclicing to a lootenels, and where acidities abound in the ſto- 
mach or bowels, It is peculiarly proper for children when 
afliCted with ſourneſs of the ſtomach, and for perſuns who 
are {ubject to the heartburn, It may be ſweetened with ſu- 
gar, as it is uſed, and two or three ounces of ſimple cinna- 
mon- water added to it, 

An ounce of powdered chalk, mixed with two pints of 


water, will occaſionally ſupply the place of this decoction, 
and alſo of the chalk julep, 


DRAUGH TS. 

HIS is a proper form for exhibiting ſuch medicines as 

are intended to operate immediately, and which do not 
need to be frequently repeated; as purges, vomits, and a 
few others, which are to be taken at one doſe, Where a 
medicine requires to be uſed for any length of time, it is 
better ro make up a larger quantity of it at nn which 
ſaves both trouble and expence. 


Anodyne Draught. 
Take of liquid laudanum, twenty-five dreps ; fimple cin- 


naman-water, an Ounce z common ſyrup, two drams, Mix 


mem. 


In 
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- In exceſſive pain, where bleeding is not neceſſary, and in 
great reſtleſſneſs, this compoſing draught may be taken and 
repeated occaſionally. 


Diuretic Draught. 
Take of the diuretic ſalt, two ſcruples; ſyrup of poppies, 
two drams ; ſimple cinnamon- water and common water, of 
each an ounce. ; 

This draught is of ſervice in an obſtruQion or deficiency 
of urine. 

Purging Draughts. 

Take of manna, an ounce; ſoluble tartar, or Rochel 
ſalt, from three to four drams. Diſffolve in three ounces of 
boiling water; to which add Jamaica pepper-water, half 
an ounce. | 

As mann ſometimes will not fit upon the ſtomach, an 
ounce or ten drams of the bitter purging ſalts, diſſolved in 
four ounces of water, may be taken inſtead of the above. 

Thoſe who cannot take ſalts may uſe the following 
draught : | 

Take of jalap in powder, a ſcruple; common water an 
ounce; aromatic tincture, fix drams. Rub the jalap with 
twice its weight of ſugar, and add to it the other ingre- 
dients, 

Sweating Draught. 

Take ſpirit of minderetus, two ounces ; ſalt of hartſhorn, 
five grains; ſimple cinnamon-water, and f\ rup of poppies, 
of each half an ounce. Make them into a draught. 

In recent colds and rheumatic complaints, this draught 
is of ſervice. To promote its effects, however, the patient 
ought to drink freely of warm water-gruel, or of ſome other 
weak diluting liquor, 


Vomiting Draughts. | 
Take of ipecacuanha, in powder, a ſcruple ; water, an 
ounce ; {imple ſyrup, a dram. Mix them. | 


Per- 
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Perſons who require a ſtronger vomit may add to the above 
halfa grain, or a grain, of emetic tartar. 


Thoſe who do not chuſe the powder, may take ten FER 
of the ipecacuanha wine; or half an ounce of the wine, 
and an equal quantity of the ſyrup of ſquills. 


ELECTUARIES. 


LECTUARIEs are generally compoſed of the lighter pow- 

ders, mixed with ſyrup, honey, conſerve, or mucilage, 
into ſuch a conſiſtence that the powders may neither ſeparate 
by keeping, nor the maſs prove too ſtiff for ſwallowing. 
They receive chiefly the milder alterative medicines, and 
ſuch as are not ungrateful to the palate. 

Aſtringent eleQuarigs, and ſuch as bave pulps of fruit in 
them, ſhould be prepared only in ſmall quantities; as aſtrin- 
gent medicines loſe their virtues by being kept in this form, 
and the pulps of fruits are apt to ferment. 

For the extraction of pulps it will be neceſſary to boil un - 
Tipe fruits, and ripe ones if they are dried, in a ſmall quan- 
tity of water till they become ſoft. The pulp is then to be 
preſſed out through a ſtrong hair fieve, or thin cloth, and 
afterwards boiled to a due conſiſtence, in an earthen veſſel, 
over a gentle fire, taking care to prevent the matter from 
burning by continually ſtirring it. The pulps of fruits that 
are both ripe and freſh may be preſſed out without any pre- 
vious boiling, 

p Lenitive Electuary. 

Take of ſena, in fine powder, eight ounces; coriander 
ſeed, alſo in powder, four ounces ; pulp of tamarinds and 
of French prunes, each a pound. Mix the pulps and pow- 
ders together, and with a ſufficient quantity of ſimple ſyrup 
reduce the whole into an electuary. 

A tea-fpoonful of this electuary taken two or r three times 
a-day generally proves an agreeable laxative, It likewiſe 
ſerves as a convenient vehicle for exhibiting more active me- 
dicines, as jalap, ſcammony, and ſuch like. 

This may ſupply the place of the electuary of Caſſia. 

8 
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Electuary for the Dyſentery. 

Take of the Japonic confection, two ounces ; Locatelli's 
balſam, one ounce; rhubarb in powder, half an ounce; 
ſyrup of marſhmallows, enough to make an electuary. 

It is often dangerous in dyſenteries to give opiates and 
aſtringents, without interpoling purgatives. The purga- 
tive is here joined with theſe ingredients, which renders this 
a very ſafe and uſeful medicine for the purpoſes expreſſed in 
the title. 

About the bulk of a nutmeg ſhould be taken twice or 
thrice a-day, as the ſymptoms may require. 


Electuary for the Epilepſy. 


Take of Peruvian bark, in powder, an ounce ;. of pow- 
dered tin, and wild valerian root, each half an ounce; 
ſimple ſyrup, enough to make an electuary. 

Dr. Mead directs a dram of an eleQtuary ſimilar to this to 
be taken evening and morning, in the epilepſy, for the ſpace 
of three months. It will be proper, however, to diſcon- 
tinue the uſe of it for a few days every now and then, I 


have added the powdered tin, becauſe the epilepſy often pro- 
| Ceeds from worms. 


Electuary for the Gonorrbæa. 


Take of lenitive electuary, three ounces; jalap and rhu- 
barb, in powder, of each two drams ; nitre, half an ounce ; 
ſimple ſyrup, enough to make an electuary. 

During the inflammatian and tenſion of the urinary paſ- 


ſages, which accompany a virulent gonorrhea, this cooling 
- laxative may be uſed with advantage, 


The doſe is a dram, or about the bulk of à nutmeg, two 


or three times a-day ; more or leſs, as may be neceſſary to 
keep the body gently open. 


An electuary made of cream of tartar and ſimple uy | 


will occaſionally ſupply the place of this. 


After the inflammation is _ off, the following electuary 
may be uſed; 


Take 
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Take of lenitive electuary, two ounces ; balſam of capivi, 
one ounce ; gum guaiacum and rhubarb, in powder, of each 
two drams; fimple ſyrup, enough to make an electuary. 
The doſe is the tame as of the preceding, 


Electuary of the Bark. 
Take of Peruvian bark, in powder, three ounces ; caſca- 
rilla, half an ounce; ſyrup of ginger, enough to make an 


electuary. 
In the cure of obſtinate intermitting fevers, the bark is 


aſſiſted by the caſcariila, In hectic habits, however, it will 
be better to leave out the caſcarilla, and put three drams of 
crude fal-ammoniac in its ſtead. 


Electuary for the Piles. 


Take flowers of ſulphur, one ounce; cream of tartar, 
half an ounce ; treacle, a ſufficient quantity to form an 


electuary. 
A tea - ſpoonſul of this may be taken three or four times 


a-day. 
Eleftuary fer tbe Palſy. 

Take of powdered muſtard-ſeed, and conſerve of roſes, 
each an ounce ; ſyrup of ginger, enough to make an elec- 
tuary. | 
A tea-ſpoonful of this may be taken three or four times 
a-day. 
| Eledtuary for the Rheumatiſm. 

Take of conſerve of roſes, two ounces ; cinnabar of anti- 
mony, levigated, an ounce and a half; gum guaiacum, in 
powder, an ounce ; ſyrup of ginger, a ſufficient — to 


make an electuary. 
In obſtinate rheumatiſms, which are not accompanied with 


fever, a tea-ſpoonful of this electuary may be taken twice 
a-day with conſiderable advantage, 


EMULSIONS. 
E beſides their uſe as medicines, are alſo pro - 
vehicles for certain ſubſtances, which could not 


h—_ be conveniently taken in a liquid form, Thus 
5 camphor, 


camphor, triturated with almonds, readily unites with wa- 
ter into an emulſion. Pure oils, balſams, reſins, and other 
fimilar ſubſtances, are likewiſe rendered miſcible with water 
by the intervention of mucilages, 


Common Emulſion. 
Take of ſweet almonds, an ounce ; bitter almonds, a 


dram; water, two pints, 

Let the almonds be blanched, and beat up in a marble 
mortar ; adding the water by littſe and little, ſo as to make 
an emulſion ; afterwards let it be trained. 


Arabic Emulſion, 


This is made in the ſame manner as the above, adding to 
the almonds while beating, two ounces and a half of the 
mucilage of gum arabic. 

Where ſoft cooling liquors are neceſſary, theſe emulſions 
may be uſed as ordinary drink. 


Campborated Emulſion. 


Take of camphor, half a dram ; ſweet almonds, half a 
dozen ; white ſugar, half an ounce; mint water, eight 
ounces. Grind the camphor and almonds well together in a 
ſtone mortar, and add by degrees the mint water; then ſtrain 
the liquor, and diffolve in it the ſugar, 

In fevers, and other diſorders which require the uſe of 
camphor, a table ſpoonful of this emulſion may be taken 
every two or three hours, 


Emulſion of Gum Ammoniac. 


Take of gum ammoniac, two drams; water, eight ounces. 
Grind the gum with the water poured upon it by little and 
little, till it is diſſolved. 

This emulſion is uſed for attenuating tough, viſcid phlegm, 
and promoting expectoration. In obſtinate coughs, two 
ounces of the ſyrup, of poppies may be added to it, The 
doſe is two table-ſpoounfuls three or four times a-day. 


o 
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Oily Emulſion. 


Take of ſoft water, fix ounces ; volatile aromatic ſpirit, 
two drams ; Florence oil, an ounce; ſhake them well toge- | 
ther, and add of ſimple ſyrup, half an ounce. 

In recent colds and coughs, this emulfion is generally of 
ſervice ; but, if the cough proves obſtinate, it will ſucceed 
better when made with the paregoric elixir of the Edin- 
burgh Diſpenſatory, inſtead of the volatile aromatic ſpi- 
rit. A table-ſpoonful of it may be taken every two or three 
hours, 


EATRACTS 


XTRACTS are prepared by boiling the ſubjeR in water, 
and evaporating the ſtrained decoction to a due con- 
ſiſtence. By this proceſs ſome of the more active parts of 
plants are freed from the uſeleſs, indiſſoluble, earthy matter, 
which makes the larger ſhare of their bulk. Water, how- 
ever, is not the only menſtruum uſed in the preparation of 
extracts; ſometimes it is joined with ſpirits, and at other 
times reCtified ſpirit alone is employed for that purpoſe. 
Extracts are prepared from a variety of different drugs, as 
the bark, gentian, jalap, &c.; but as they require a trou- 
bleſome and tedious operation, it will be more convenient 
for a private practitioner to purchaſe what he needs of them 
from a profeſſed druggiſt, than to prepare them himſelf- 
Such of them as are generally uſed are inſerted in our liſt 


of ſuch drugs and medicines as are to be kept for private 
practice. 


FOMENTATIONS. 


JF OneenTATIONS are generally intended, either to eaſę 

pain, by taking off tenſion and ſpaſm ; or to brace and 
reſtore the tone and vigour of thoſe parts to which they are 
applied. The firſt of theſe intentions may generally be an- 
ſwered by warm water, and the ſecond by cold. Certain 
| ſubſtances, however, are uſually added to water, with a 


view 
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view to heighten its effects, as anodynes, aromatics, aſtrin- 
gents, &c. We ſhall therefore ſubjoin a few of the moſt 
uſeful medicated fomentations, that people may have it in 

their power to make uſe of them if they chuſe. 


Anodyne Fomentation. 


Take of white poppy heads, two ounces ; elder flowers, 
half an ounce; water, three pints, Boil till one pint is 
evaporated, and ftrain out the liquor. 

This fomentation, as its title expreſſes, is uſed for reliey- 
ing acute pain. 

Aromatic Fomentation. 

Take of Jamaica pepper, half an ounce; red wine, a 
pint, Boil them for a little, and then ftrain the liquor. 

This is intended, not only as a topical application for 
external complaints, but alſo for relieving the internal parts. 
Pains of the bowels, which accompany dyſenteries and 
diarrhceas, flatulent colics, uneaſineſs of the ſtomach, and 
reachings to vomit, are frequently abated by fomenting the 
abdomen and region of the ſtomach with the warm liquor. 


Common Fomentation. 


Take tops of wormwood and camomile flowers, dried, of 


each two ounces; water, two quarts. After alight boiling, 
pour off the liquor. 


Brandy or ſpirit of wine may be added to this fomentation 
in ſuch quantity as the particular circumſtances of the caſe 
ſhall require; but theſe are not always neceſſary. 


Emollient Fomentation. 
Di is the ſame as the common decoction. 


Strengthening Fomentation. 

Take of oak bark, one ounce; granate peel, half an 
ounce; alum, two drams; ſmiths' forge water, three pints. 
Boil the water with the bark and. pes] to the conſumption of 


one third; then ſtrain the remaining decoction, and diſſolve 
in it the an 


-s 


This 
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This aſtringent liquor is employed ts mi exdivial Giintal- 
tation to weak parts; it may alſo be uſed internally. © 


G ARG L E. S. 


28. trifling this claſs of medicines may appear, 
they are by no means without their uſe. They fel- 
dom indeed cure diſeaſes, but they often alleviate very diſ - 
| agreeable ſymproms ; as parchedneſs of the mouth, foulneſs 
of the tongue and fauces, &c. They are peculiarly uſeful 
in fevers and fore throats, In the latter, a gargle will ſome- 
times remove the diſorder ; and in the former few things 
are more refreſhing or agreeable to the patient, than to have 
his mouth frequently waſhed with ſume ſoft detergent gargle. 
One advantage of theſe medicines is, that they are eaſy 
prepared. A little barley- water and honey may be had any 
where: and if to theſe be added as much vinegar as will 
give them an agreeable ſharpneſs, they will make a very uſe- 
ful gargle for ſoftening and cleaning the mouth. 
Gargles have the beſt effect when injected with a ſyringe. 


Attenuating Gargle. 

Take of water, ſix ounces ; honey, one ounce; nitre, 2 
dram and a half. Mix them. 

This cooling gargle may be uſed either in the inflamma- 
tory quinſey, or in fevers, for cleaning the tongue and 
fauces, 

F Common Gargle. 

Take of roſe- water, fix ounces; ſyrup of clove July- 
flowers, half an ounce ; ſpirit of vitriol, a ſufficient quantity 

to give it an agreeable ſharpneſs. Mix them. 

This gargle, beſides cleanſing the tongue and fauces, acts 
as a gentle repellent, and will ſometimes remove a light 


„. 
Detergent Gargle. 
Take of the emollient gargle, a pint; tinQure of myrrh, 
au ounce ; honey, two ounces, Mix them. 


When 


i 
] 
: 
| 
1 
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When exulce-ations requite to be cleanſed, or the excre- 
tion of tough viſcid ſaliva promoted, this gargle will be of 
ſervice, 

Emollient Gargle. 
Take an ounce of marſhmallow root*, and two or three 
figs; boil them in a quart of water till near one half of it be 
conſumed ; then ſtrain out the liquor, 

If an ounce of honey, and half an ounce of ſpirit of fal- 
ammoniat, be added to the above, it will then be an ex- 
ceeding good attenuating gargle. 

This gargle is beneficial in fevers, where the tongue and 
fauces are rough and parched, to ſoften theſe parts, and pro- 
mote the diſcharge of faliva. 

The learned and accurate Sir John Pringle obſerves, that 
in the inflammatory quinſey, or ſtrangulation of the fauces, 
little benefit ariſes from the common gargles; that ſuch as 
are of an acid natute do more harm than good, by con- 
tracting the emunctoriĩes or the ſaliva and mucus, and thick- 
ening thoſe humours : that a decoction of ftgs in milk and 
water has a contrary effect, eſpecially if ſome ſal- ammoniac 
be added; by which the ſaliva is made thinner, and the 
glands brought to ſecrete more freely ; a circumſtance al- 

ways conducive to the cure. 


INFUSIONS. 


V EctTABLEs yield nearly the ſame properties to water 
by infuſion as by decottion; and though they may re- 
quire a longer time to give out their virtues in this way, yet 
it has ſeveral advantages over the other; ſince boiling is 
found to diſſipate the finer parts of many bitter and aromatic 
ſubſtances, without more fully extracting their medicinal 
principles. 
The author of the New Diſpenſatory obferves, that even 
from thoſe vegerables which are weak in virtue, rich infu- 
ſions may be obtained, by returning the liquor upon freſh 
quantities of the ſubject, the. water loading itfelf more and. 
| 3A | more 
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more with the active parts; and that theſe loaded infufions 
are applicable to valuable purpoles ia medicine, as they con- 
tiin in a ſmall compaſssthe finer, more ſubtile, and active 
principles of vegetables, in a form readily miſcible with the 
fluids of the human body. 


Bitter Infuſion. 

Take tops of the leſſer centaury and camomile flowers, 
of each half an ounce; yellow rind of lemon and orange 
peel, carefully freed from the inner white part, of each two 
drams. Cut them in ſmall pieces, and infuſe them in a 
quart of boiling water, 

For indigetios, weakneſs of the ſtomach, or want of ap- 
petite, a tea-cuptul of this infuſion may be taken twice or 
thrice a day. 
Infuſion of the Bark. 

To an ounce of the bark, in powder, add four or five 
table· ſpoonfuls of brandy, and a ꝓint of boiling water. Let 
them infuſe for two or three days. 

This is one ef the beſt preparations of the bark for weak 
ſtomachs. In diſorders where the corroborating virtues of 
that medicine are required, a tea-cupful of it may be taken 
two or three times a-day. 


Hifuſion of cn 


Infuſe an ounce of the dried leaves of carduus benedictus 
in a pint of common water, for fix hours, without heat; 
then filter the liquor through paper. 

This light infuſion may be given, with great benefit, 's 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, where the common bitters do not 
agree. It may be flavoured at pleaſure with cinnamon, or 
other aromatic materials. - 


Inſufion of Linſced. 
Take of linked, two ſpoonfuls; liquorice root, liced, 
half an ounce ; boiling water, three pints. Let them ſtand 
to infuſe by the fire for ſome hours, and then ſtrain off the 


liquor. . | 
If 
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If an ounce of the leaves of colts-foot be added to theſe 
ingredients, it will then be the pectoral infuſion. Both theſe 
are emollient muciſaginous liquors, and may be taken with 
advantage as ordinary drink in difficulty of making water; 
and in coughs, and other complaints of the breaſt. 


Infuſion of Roſes. 

Take of red roſes drieg, half an ounce ; boiling water, a 
quart; vitriolic acid, commonly called oil of vittiol, half a 
dram ; loaf ſugar, an ounce. 

Infuſe the roſes in the water for four hours, in an un- 
glazed earthen veſſel ; afterwards pour in the acid, and hav- 
ing ſtrained the liquor, add to it the ſugar. 

In an exceſſive flow of tne menſes, vomiting of blood, and 
other hemorrhages, a tea-cuptul of this gently aſtringent 
infuſion may be taken every three or four hours. It like- 
wiſe makes an exceeding good gargle. 

As the quantity of roſes uſed here can have little or no 
effect, an equally valuable medicine may be prepared by mix- 
ing the acid and water without infuſion. 


 Infufion of Tamarinds and Sena. 


Take of tamarinds, one ounce; ſena, and cryſtals of tar- 
tar, each two drams. Ler theſe ingredients be infuſed four 
or five hours in a pint of - boiling water ; afterwards let the 
liquor be ſtrained, and an ounce or two of the aromatic tinc- | 
ture added to it. Perſons who are eaſily purged may leave 
out either the tamarinds, or the cryſtals of tartar. =» 

This is an agreeable cooling purge, A 1 
be given every half hour till it operates. 

This RR the place of the decact ion —— 


ſena. T 

- Spaniſh Tnfufen. 
Take of Spaniſh j juice, cut into ſmall pieces, an ounce; 

ſalt of tartar, three drams. Infuſt in a quart of boiling 

water for a night. To the ſtrained liquor add an dune and 

a half of the ſyrvp'df poppies. 5 
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In recent colds, coughs, and obſtructions of the breaſt, 
a tea-cupful of this infuſion may be taken with advantage 
three or four times a-day. 


Infuſion for the Palyy. 


Take of horfe-radiſh root, ſhaved, muſtard-ſeed, bruiſed, 
each four ounces ;z outer rind of orange-peel, one Ounce. 
Infuſe them in two quarts of deiling water, in a cloſe veſſel, 
for twenty-four hours. 

In paralytic complaints, a tea-cupful of this warm ſtimu- 
lating medicine may be taken three or four times a-day. It 
excites the action of the ſolids, proves diuretic, and, if the 
patient be kept warm, promotes perſpiration. 

if two or three ounces of the dried leaves of marſh-trefoil 
be uſed inſtead of the muſtard, it will make the antiſcorbutic 
infuſion, 


JULEPS. 


'T HE baſis of juleps is generally common water, or fome 

ſimple diſtilled water, with one third or one fourth its 
quantity of diftilled fpirituous water, and as much ſugar or 
ſyrup as is ſufficient to render the mixture agreeable. This 
is ſharpened with vegetable or mineral acids, or impreg- 
nated with other medicines ſuitable to the intention. 


Camphorated Julep. 


Take of camphor, one dram; gum arabic, half an ounce; 
double-refined ſugar, an ounce; vinegar, a pint, Grind 
the camphor with a few drops of rectiſied ſpirit of wine, till 
it grows ſoft z then add the gum, previouſly reduced to 2 
mucilage with equal its quantity of water, and rub them to- 
gether till they are perſectiy united. To this mixture add, 
by little and little, the vinegat with the ſugar diſſolved in it, 
ſtill continuing the trituration. _ 

In hyſterical and other complaints where camphor is pro- 
per, this julep may be taken in the doſe of a ſpoonful ar two 
as often as the ſtomach will bear it, 


Cordial 
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Cordial Julep. 


Take of ſimple cinnamon- water, four ounces ; Jamaica 
pepper-water, two ounces; volatile aromatic ſpirit, and 
compound ſpirit of lavender, of each two drams ; ſyrup of 
orange-peel, an ounce. Mix them. 

This is given in the doſe of two ſpoonfuls three or four 


times a-day, in diſorders accompanied with great weakneſs 
and depreſſion of ſpirits. 


Expectorating Fulep. 
Take of the emulſion of gum ammoniac, four ounces 
ſyrup of ſquills, two ounces, Mix them. 
In coughs, aſthmas, and obſtrutions of the breaſt, two 
table-ſpoonfuls of this julep may be taken every three or 


four hours. 
Muſe Fulep. 

Rub half a dram of muſk well together with half an ounce 
of ſugar, and add to it, gradually, of ſimple cinnamon and 
pepper-mint water, each two ounces; of the volatile aro- 
matic ſpirit, two drams. 

In the low ftate of nervous fevers, hiccuping, convulſions, 


and other ſpaſmodic affections, two table-ſpoonfuls of this 
julep may be taken every two or three hours, 


Saline Fulep. 

Diſſolve two drams of ſalt of tartar in three ounces of freſh 
lemon juice, ſtrained 3 when the efferveſcence is over, add, 
of mint- water, and common water, each two ounces; of 
ſimple ſyrup, one ounce. 

This removes ſickneſs at the ſtomach, relieves vomiting, 
promotes perſpiration, and may be of ſome ſervice in fevers, 
eſpecially of the inflammatory Kind. 


Vomiting Fulep. 
Diſſolve four grains of emetic tartar in de conc of 


water, and add'to- it half ag ounce of the r 
9 pk 
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In the beginning of fevers, where there is no topical in- 
flammation, this julep may be given in the dote of one table- 
ſpoonful every quarter of an hour till it operates. Antimo- 


nial vomits ſerve not only to evacuate the contents of the 


ſtomach, but likewiſe to promote the different excretions. 
Hence they are found in ſevers to have nearly the ſame el 
tects as Dr. James Powder. 


MIXTURES. 


MixTureE differs from a julep in this reſpec, that it 

receives into its compoſition not only ſalts, extracts, 
and other ſubſtances diſſoluble in water, but alſo earths, 
powders, and ſuch ſubſtances as cannot be diſſolved. A 
mixture is ſeldom either an elegant or agreeable medicine. 
It is nevertheleſs neceſſary. Many perſons can take a mix- 
ture who are not able to ſwallow a bolus or an electuary. 


Aſtringent Mixture. 


Take ſimplie cinnamon water and common water, of each 

three ounces ; ſpirituous cinnamon-water, an ounce and a 
half; Japonic confection, half an ounce, Mix them. 
In dyſenteries which are not of long ftanding, after the 
neceſlary evacuations a ſpoonful or two of this mixture may 
be taken every four huurs, interpoling every ſecond or third 
day a Cole of raubarb, 


Diuretic Mixture. F 
Take of mint-water, five ounces ; vinegar of ſquills, fix 


drams ; ſweet ſpirit of nitre, half an ounce ; ſyrup of gin- 


ger, an ounce and a half. Mix them. 
In obſtructions of the urinary paſſages, two jpacatals of 
this mixture may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 
Laxative abſorbent Mixture. 
Rub one dram of magneſia alba in a mortar with ten or 


twelve grains of the beſt Turkey rhubarb, and add to them 


three ounces of common water; ſimple cinnamon- water, 
and ſyrup of ſugar, of each one ounce. 


As 


t 


d 
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As moſt diſeaſes of infants are accompanied with acidities, 
this mixture may either be given with a view to cortect theſe, 
or to open the body. A table-{poonful may be taken for a 
doſe, and repeated three times a- day. To a very young 
child half a ſpoontul will be ſufficient, 

When the mixture is intended to purge, the doſe may 
either be increaſed, or the quantity of rhubarb doubled. 

This is one of the moſt generally uſeful medicines for 
children with which I am acquainted, 


| Saline Mixture. 

Diſſolve a dram of the ſalt of tartar in four ounces of boil- 
ing water; and when cold, drop into it ſpirit of vitriol till 
the efferveſcence ceaſes ; then add, of peppermint- water, 
two ounces; fimple ſyrup, one ounce. 

Where freſh lemons cannot be had, his mixture may oc- 
caſionally ſupply the place of the ſaline julep. 


Squill Mixture. 


Take of ſimple cinnamon-water, five ounces ; vinegar of 
ſquills, one ounce; ſyrup of marſhmallows, an ounce and 
a half. Mix them. | 

This mixture, by promoting expectoration, and the ſecre- 
tion of urine, proves ſerviceable in afthmatic and dropſical 
habits. A table-ſpoonful of it may be taken frequently. 


OINTMENTS, LINIMENTS, and CERATES. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the extravagant encomiums which 
have been beſtowed on different preparations of this 
kind, with regard to their efficacy in the cure of wounds, 
ſores, &c. it is beyond a doubt, that the moſt proper appli- 
cation to a green wound is dry lint. But though ointments 
do not heal wounds and fores, yet they ſerve to defend them 
from the external air, and to retain ſuch ſubſtances as may be 
neceſlacy for drying, deterging, deſtroying proud fleſh, and 
ſuch like, For theſe purpoſes, bowever, it will be ſufficient 
to inſert only a few of the moſt fimple forms, as ingredients 
of a more active nature can occalionally be added to them. 
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Yellow Baſilicum Ointment. 


Taxe of yellow wax, white reſin, and frankincenſe, each 
a quarter of a pound ; melt them together over a gentle fire: 
then add, of hog-? lard prepared, one pound. Strain the 
ointment while warm. 

This gintment- is employed for cleanſing and healing 
wounds and ulcers, 


Ointment of Calamine. 

Take of olive oil, a pint and a half; white wax, and ca- 
lamine ſtone, levigated, of each half a pound. Let the 
calamine ſtone, reduced into a fine powder, be rubbed with 
ſome part of the oil, and afterwards' added to the reft of the 
oil and wax, previouſly melted together, continually ſtirring 
them till quite cold, 

This ointment, which is commonly known by the name 
of Turner's Cerate, is an exceeding good application in burns 
and excoriations, from whatever cauſe. 


Emollient Ointment. 


Take of palm oil, two pounds ; olive oil, a pint and a 
half; yellow wax, half a pound ; Venice turpentine, a 
quarter of a pound. Melt the wax in the oils over a gentle 
fire; then mix in the turpentine, and ſtrain the ointment. 
This ſupplies the place of Althea Ointment. It my be 
uſed for anojating inflamed parts, &c. : : 

Eye Ointments. 

Take of hogs' lard prepared, four ounces ; ; white wax, 
two drams; tutty prepared, one ounce, melt the wax with 
the lard over a gentle fire, and then ſprinkle in the tutty, 
continually ſtirring them till the ointment is cold. 

This ointment will be more efficacious, and of a better 
conliſtence, if two or three drams of camphor de rubbed up 
with a little oil, and intimately mixed with i it. 


Anotber. 
Take of camphor, and calamine Ae 205 fix 
drams ; verdegris, well prepared, two drams; hogs' = 
ths row . 2 f : ; an 
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and mutton ſuet prepared, of each two ounces. Rub the 
camphor well with the powder ; afterwards mix in the lard 
and ſuet, continuing the triture till they be perfealy united, 

This ointment has been long in eſteem for diſeaſes of the 
eyes, It ought, however, to be uſed with caution, when 
the * are en inflamed or very tender. 


ue Ointment. 


Mix half an ounce of Spaniſh flies, finely 3 in 
ſix ounces of yellow baſilicum ointment. 

This ointment is chiefly intended for dreſſing bliſters, i in 
order to keep them open during pleaſure, 


Ointment of Lead. 
Take of olive oil, half a pint; white wax, two ounces 
ſugar of lead, three drams. Let the ſugar of lead, reduced 
into a fine powder, be rubbed up with ſome part of the oil, 
and afterwards added to the other ingredients, previouſly 
melted together, continually ſtirring them till quite cold. 

This cooling and gently aſtringent ointment may be uſed 
in all caſes where the intention is to dry and ſkin over the 
part, as in ſcalding, &c. 

Mercurial Ointment. 

Take of quickfilver, two ounces; hogs” lard, three ounces 
mutton ſuet, one ounce. Rub the quickfilver with an ounce 
of the hogs' lard in a warm mortar, till the globules be per- 
fectly extinguiſhed ; then rub it up with the reſt of the lard 
and ſuet, previouſly melted together. 

The principal intention of this ointment is to convey mer» 
cury into the blood by being rubbed upon the ſkin. 


Ointment of Sulphur. 

Take of hogs* lard prepared, four ounces ; flowers of ſul- 

phur, an ounce and a half; crude ſal ammoniac, two drams ; 

eſſence of lemon, ten or twelve drops. Make them into an 
ointment. 

This ointment rubbed upon the parts affected will gene- 

pally cure the itch, It is both the ſafeſt and beſt application 


for. 
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for that purpoſe, and, when made in this way, has no diſ- 
agreeable ſmell. 


bite Ointment. 

Take of olive oil, one pint; white wax and ſpermaceti, 
of each three ounces. Melt them with a gentle heat, and 
keep them conſtantly and briſkly ſtirring together, till quite 
cold. 

If two drams of camphor, previoully rubbed with a ſmall 
quantity of oil, be added to the above, it will make the hit 
campherated ointment. 


Liniment for Burns. 

Take equal parts of Florence oil, or of freth drawn linſeed 
oil, and lime-water ; ſhake them well together in a wide 
mouthed bottle, fo as to form a liniment. 

This is ſound to be an exceeding proper application for 
recent ſcalds or burns. It may either be ſpread upon a 
cloth, or the parts affected may be anointed with it twice 
or thrice a-day. 

White Liniment. 

This is made in the ſame manner as the white ointment, 
two thirds of the wax being left out. 

This liniment may be applied in caſes of excoriation, 
where, on account of the largeneſs of tne ſurface, the oint- 
ments with lead or calamine might be improper, 


Liniment for the Piles. 


Take of emollient ointment, two ounces ; liquid lauda- 
num, half an ounce. Mix theſe ingredients with a yolk 
of an egg, and work them well together. 


Volatile Liniment. 


Take of Florence oil, an ounce; ſpirit of hartſhorn, half 
an ounce. Shake them together. 
This liniment, made with equal nets of the ſpirit and 


oil, will be more efficacious, where the patient's ſkin is able 
to bear it, 


Sir 
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Sir John Pringle obſerves, that in the inflammatory quin- 
ſey, a piece of flannel moiſtened with this liniment, and 
applied to the throat, to be renewed every four or five hours, 
is one of the moſt eficacious remedies; and that it ſeldom 


fails after bleeding, either to leſſ:n or carry off the com- 
plaint. 


Camphorated Oil. 


Rub an ounce of camphor, with two ounces of Florence 
oil, in a mortar, till the camphor be entirely diſſolved. 

This antiſp2ſmodic liniment may be uſed in obſtinate rheu- 
matiſins, and in ſome other caſes accompanied with extreme 
pain and tenſion of the parts. 


FILLS. 


Mkricinzs which operate in a ſmall doſe, and whoſe 

diſagreeable taſte, or ſmell, makes it neceſſary that 
they ſhould be concealed from the palate, are moſt commo- 
diouſly exhibited ia this form, No medicine, however, that 
is intended to operate quickly, ought to be made into pills, 
2s they often lie for a conſiderable time on the ſtomach be- 
fore they are dillolved, ſo as to produce any effect. 

As the ingredients which enter the compoſition of pills are 
generally ſo contrived that one pill of an ordinary ſize may 
contain about five grains of the compound, in mentioning 
the doſe, we ſhall only ſpecify the number of pills to be 
taken; as, one, two, three, &c. 


5 Compoſing Pill. 
Take of purified opium, ten grains; Caſtile ſoap, half a 


Jram, Beat them together, and form the whole into twenty 
pills. 


When a quieting draught will not fit upon the ſtomach, 
one, two, or three of theſe pills may be taken, as occaſion 
requires. 

5 Fetid Pill. 

Take of aſſaſctida, half an ounce ; fimple ſyrup as much 
as is neceſſary to form it into pills. | 

In 
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In byſteric complaints, four or five pills, of an ordinary 
ſize, may be taken twice or thrice a-day. They may like- 
wiſe be of ſervice ta perſons affl cted with the aſthma. 

When it is neceſſary to keep the body open, a proper 
quantity of rhubarb, aloes, or jalap, may occaſionally be 
added to the above maſs, 


Hemlock Pill. 


Take any quantity of the extract of hemlock, and add- 
ing to it about a fifth part its weight of the powder of the 
dried leaves, form it into pills, , 

The extract of hemlock may be taken from one grain to 
ſeveral drams in the day. The beſt method, however, of 
uſing theſe pills, is to. begin with one or two, and to in- 
creaſe the doſe gradually, as far as the patient can bear them, 
without any remarkable degree of ſuper or giddineſs. 


Mercurial Pill. | 122 


Take of purified quickſilver and honey, each half an ounce, 
Rub them together in a mortar, till the globules of mercury 
are perfectly extinguiſhed ; then add, of Caſtile ſoap, two 
drams ; powdered liquorice, or crumb of bread, a ſufficient 
quantity to give the maſs a proper conſiſtence for pills. 

When ftronger mercurial pills are Ware, the ey 
of quickſilver may be dou led. 

The doſe of theſe pills is different according to the inten- 
tion with which they are given. As an alterant, two or 
three may be taken daily. To 2 a En my or 
five will be neceſſary. 

Equal parts of the above pill and powdered rhubarb wk 
into a maſs, with a ſufficient quantity of ſimple ſyrup, wal 
make a Mercurial purging Pill, 


Mercurial ſublimate Pitt. 1 


Diſſolve fiſteen grains of the corroſive ſublimate of mer- 
cury in two drams of the faturated folution of crude ſal- 
ammoniac, and make it into a paſte, in a glaſs mortar, with 

a ſuf- 
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2 ſufficient quantity of the crumb of bread, This maſs muſt 
be formed into one hundred and twenty pills. a 
This pill, which i the moſt agreeable form of exhibitig 
the ſublimate, has been found efficacious, not only in curing 
the venereal diſeaſe, but allo in killing and expelling worms, 
after other powerful medicines had failed *. 
Tor the verereal diſeaſe, four of theſe pills may be taken 
twice a-day, as an alterant three, and for worms two, 


Plummer*s Pill. 
Take of calomel, or ſweet mercury, and precipitated ſul- 
phur of antimony, each three drams ; extract of liquorice, 
two drams. Rub the ſulphur and mercury well together ; 
afterwards add the extract, and, with a ſufficient quantity 
of the mucilage of gum arabic, make them into pills. 

This pill has been found a powerful, yet ſafe, alterative 
in obſtinate cutaneous diſorders ; and has completed a cure 
after ſalivation had failed. In venereal caſes it has likewiſe 
produced excellent effects. Two or three pills of an ordi- 
nary ſize may be taken night and morning, the patient keep · 
ing moderately warm, and drinking after each doſe, a draught 
of a decoction of the woods, or of farſaparilla. 


Purging Pill. 
Take of ſuccotorine aloes, and Caſtile ſoap, REM two 
drams; of ſimple ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity to make them 
into pills, 
Four or five of theſe pills will generally prove 2  ſullicient 
purge, For kceping the body gently open, one may be taken 
night and morning. They are reckoned both deobſtruent 
and ſtomachic, and will be found to anſwer all the purpoſes * 
of Dr. Anderſon's pills, the principal ingredient of which 
is aloes. 
Where aloetic purges are ä the following pills 
ney be uſed : 
* See-a woes on this ſabje& in the Edinburgh Phyſical and 
' Literary Eſſays, by the ingenious Dr. John Gardener. 


—_—_— 
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Take extract of jalap, and vitriolated tartar, of each two 
drams ; ſyrup of ginger, as much as will make them of a 
proper conſiſtence for pills. 


Theſe pills may be taken in the ſame quantity as the 
above. 


Pill for the Faundice. 


Take of Caſtile ſoap, ſoccotorine aloes, and rhubarb, of 
each one dram. Make them into pills with a ſufficicat 
quantity of ſyrup or mucilage. 

Theſe pills, as their title expreſſes, are chiefly intended 
for the jaundice, which, with the aſſiſtance of proper di, 
they will often cure. Five or fix of them may be taken 
twice a- day, more or leſs, as is neceſſary to keep the body 
open. It will be proper, however, during their uſe, to 
interpoſe now and then a vomit . ipecacuanha or tattar 
emetic. | 


Stomachic Pill 


Take extract of gentian, two drams ; powdered rhubarb 
and vitriolated tartar, of each one dram; oil of mint, thirty 
drops; ſimple ſyrup,” a ſufficient quantity. 

Three or four of theſe pills may be taken twice a- day, 
for invigorating the ſtomach, and keeping the body genily 
open. | 


Squill Pills 


Take powder of dried ſquills, a dram and a half; gum 
ammoniac, and cardamom ſeeds, in powder, of each three 
drams ; ſimple ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity. 5 pi 
2 2 and aſthmatic complaints, two or thees of 
theſe pills may be taken twice a day, or oftener, if the 
ſtomach will bear it. 


f 


Strengthening Pill. 

Take ſoft extract of the bark, and ſalt of ſteel, each half 
an ounce, Make in to pills. | 

In diſorders arifing from exceflive debility, or relaxation 

of the ſolids, as the lor ei, or green ſickneſs, two of theſe 

pills may be taken three times a- day. | 

| PLASTERS. 
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LAsrERSs ought to be of a different conſiſtence, 2ccord- 

ing to the purpoſes for which they are intended. Such 

as are to be applied to the breaſts or ſtomach ought to be ſoft 

and yielding; while thoſe deligned for the limbs ſhould be 
firm and adhefive. 

It has been ſuppoſed, that plaſters might de impreznated 
with the virtues of different vegetables, by boiling the recent 
vegetable with the oil employed for the compoſition of the 
plaſter ; but this treatment does not communicate to the oils 
any valuable qualities, | 

The calces of lead boiled with oils unite with them into 
2 plaſter of a proper conſiſlence, which makes the baſis of 
ſeveral other plaſters. In boiling theſe compoſitions, a quan- 
tity of hot water muſt be added from time to time, to pre- 
vent the plaſter from burning or growing black. This, 
however, ſhould be done with care, leſt it cauſe the matter 
to explode. 

Cures Plaſter. 


Take of common olive oil, ſix pints; litharge reduced to 
4 fine powder, two pounds and a half, Boil the litharge 
and oil together over a gentle fire, continually ftirring them, 
and keeping always about half a gallon of water in the veſ- 
fel : after they have boiled about three hours, a little of the 
plaſter may be taken out and put into cold water, to try if 
it be of a proper conſiſtence: when that is the caſe, the 
whole may be ſuffered to cool, and the water well preſſed 
out of it with the hands. 
This plaſter is generally applied in flight wounds and ex- 
coriations of the ſkin. It keeps the part foft and warm, 
and defends it from the air, which is all that is neceſſary in 
fuch caſes. Its principal uſe, . is wo fave nee thts 


for other plaſters, 
Adbefioe Plaſer. 
Take of common plaſter, half a pound; of Burguncy 


pitch, 2 quarter of a pound. Melt them together. 
a | 4 "Tis 
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This plaſter is principally uſed for keeping on othet 
dreſſings. 


Anodyne Plaſter, 


Melt an ounce of adheſive plafter, and, when it is RENT 
ing, mix with it a dram of powdered opium, and the ſame 
quantity of camphor, previouſly rubbed up with a little 
oil. 

This plaſter generally gives eafe in acute pains, eſpecially 
of the nervous kind. 

Bliſtering Plaſter. 

Take of Venice turpentine, ſix ounces; yellow wax, two 
ounces ; Spaniſh flics in fine powder, three ounces; pow- 
dered muſtard, one ounce, Melt the wax, and while it is 
warm, add to it the turpentine, taking care not to evapo- 
rate it by too much heat, After the turpentine and wax are 
ſufficiently incorporated, ſprinkle in the powders, continu- 
ally ſtirring in the maſs till it be cold. 

Though this plaſter is made in a variety of ways, one 
ſeldom meets with it of a proper conſiſtence. When com- 
pounded with oils and other greaſy ſubſtances, its effects are 
blunted, and it is apt to run; while pitch and reſin render it 
too hard and very inconvenient. 

When the bliſtering plaſter is not at hand, its place may 
be ſupplied by mixing with any ſoft ointment a ſufficient 
quantity of powdered flies; or by forming them into a paſts 
with flower and vinegar. 


Gum Plaſter. | 

Take of the common plaſter, four pounds; gum ammo- 
niac and galbanum, ftrained, of each half a pound. Melt 
them together, and add, of Venice turpentine, ſix ounces. 
| „ pee i end ne ar 
cuſling indolent tumours. | 


Mercurial Plaſter. | 
Take of common plaſter, one pound; of gum ammoniac, 
rained, half «a pound, Melt them together, and, when 
I cooling, 
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tooling, add eight ounces of quickſilver, previouſly extin- 
guiſhed by triture with three ounces of hogs” lard. 

This plaſter is recommended in pains of the limbs ariſi ing 
from a venereal cauſe. Indurations of the glands, and 
other violent tumours, are likewife found ſometimes to yield 


to it. 


Stomach Plaſter. 


Take of gum plaſter, half a pound; camphorated Sil, 
an ounce and a half; black pepper, or capſicum, where it 
can be had, one ounce. Melt the plaſter, and mix with it 
the oil ; then ſprinkle in the pepper, previouſly reduced to 
a fine powder. 

An ounce or two of this plaſter, ſpread upon ſoft leather, 
and applied to the region of the ſtomach, will be of ſervice 
in flatulencies ariſing from hyſteric and hypochondriac af- 
fections. A little of the expreſſed oil of mace, or a few 
drops of the eſſential oil of mint, may be rubbed upon it 
before it is applied. - 

This may ſupply the place of the 4ntihy/eric Platter. 


Warm Plaſter. 
Take of gum plaſter, one ounce; bliſtering plaſter, two 


drams, Melt them together over a gentle fire. 

This plaſter is uſeful in the ſciatica and other fixed pains 
of the rheumatic kind: it ought, however, to be worn for 
ſome time, and to be renewed, at leaſt, ance a-week. 


Wax Plaſter. 


Take of yellow wax, one pound; white refin, half a 
pound; mutton — three quarters of a pound. Melt them 
together. 
This is generally uſed inftead of the Melilat Plaſter. 15 
is 2 proper application after bliſters, and in other caſes where 


a gentle digeſtive is necellary. 
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POWDERS. 


FH is one of the moſt fimple forms in which medicine 

is adminiſtered, Many medicinal ſubſtances, however, 
cannot be reduced into powder, and others are too difagree- 
able to be taken in this form. 

The lighter powders may be mixed in any agreeable thin 
liquor, as tea or water-gruel. The more ponderous will 
require a more conſiſtent vehicle, as ſyrup, jelly, or honey. 

, Gums, and other ſubſtances which are difficult to powder, 
ſhould be pounded along with the drier ones; but thoſe 
which are too dry, eſpecially aromatics, ought to be 
ſprinkled during their pulverization with a few drops of any 
proper water. 

Aromatic powders are to be prepared only ift ſmall quan- 
tities at a time, and kept in glaſs veſſels cloſely ſtopped. 
Indeed no powders ought to be expoſed to the air, or kept 
too long, otherwiſe their virtues will be in great meaſure 
deſtroyed. 

ſtringent Powder. 

Take of alum and Japan earth, each two drams. Pound 
them together, and divide the whole into ten or twelve 
doſes, | 
In an immoderate flow of the menſes, and other hæmor- 
rhages, one of theſe powders may be taken every hour, or 
every half-bour, if the hzmorrhage be violent. 


Powder of Bale. 


Take of bole armenic, or French bole, two ounces ; 
cinnamon, one ounce z tormentil root and gum arabic, of 
each fix drams ; long pepper, one dram, Let all theſe in- 
gredients be reduced into a powder. 

This warm, glutinous, aftringent powder, is given in 
fluxes, and other diſorders where medicines of that claſs are 
neceſſary, in the doſe of a ſcruple, or half a dram. 

If a dram of opium be added, it will make the Powder of 
Bole with Opium, which is a medicine of conſiderable efii- 


4 cacy. 
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cacy, It may be taken in the ſame quantity as the former, 
but not above twice or thrice a-day. 


Carminative Powder, 

Take of coriander ſeed, half an ounce ; ginger, one dram; 
nutmegs, half a dram ; fine ſugar, a dram and a half, Re- 
duce them into powder for twelve doſes, 

This powder is employed for expelling flatulencies ariſing 
from indigeſtion, particularly thoſe to which hyſteric and 
hypochondriac perſons are ſo liable. It may likewiſe be 


given in ſmall quantities to children in their food, when 
troubled with gripes. 


Diuretic Powder. 


Take of gum arabic, four ounces ; purified nitre, one 
ounce, Pound them together, and divide the whole into 
twenty-four doſes. 

During the firſt ſtage of the venereal diſeaſe, one of theſe 


cooling powders may be taken three times a-day, with con- 


ſiderable advantage. 


Aromatic purging Powder. 
Take of the beſt Turkey rhubarb, cinnamon, and fine 


ſugar, each two drams. Let the ingredients be pounded, 
and afterwards mixed well together, 


Where flatulency is accompanied with coſtiveneſs, a tea- 
ſpoonful of this powder may be taken once or twice à day, 
according to circumſtances. 


Saline laxative Powder. 
Take of ſoluble tartar, and cream of tartar, each one 


dram ; purified nitre, half a dram. Make them into a 
powder. by 


In fevers, and ether inflammatory diſorders, where it is 


neceſſary to keep the body gently open, one of theſe cooling 


laxative powders may be taken in a little gruel, and repeated 
occaſionally. 
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Steel Powder. 


Take filings of ſteel, and loaf ſugar, of each two ounces ; 
ginger, half an ounce. Pound them together. 

In obſtructions of the menſcs, aud other caſes where ſteel 
is proper, a tea- h onful of tris powder may be taken twice 
a-day, and waſhed down with a little wine or water. 


Sudorific Powaer, 

Take purified nitre and vitriolated tartar, of each ha!f an 
ounce; opium and ipecacuanha, of each one dram, Mix 
the ingfedients, and reduce them to a fine powder, 

This is generaliy known by the name of Lover's powder, 
It is a powerful ſudorifie. In obſtinate rheumatiſms, and 
other cafes where it is neceſtary to excite a copious ſweat, 
this powder may be adminiſtered in the doie of a ſcruple or 
half a dram. Some patients will require two fcruples. It 
ought to be accompanied with the plentiful uſe of ſome 
warm diluting liquor. 

Norm Powders. 

Take of tin reduced into a fine powder, an ounce ; ethiops 
mineral, two drams, Mix them well together, and divide 
the whole into {ix doſes. 

One of theſe powders may be taken in a little ſyrup, ho- 


ney, or treacle twice a- day. After they have decn all uſed 
the ſollowing anthelmintic purge may be proper. 


Purging Worm-Pewacr. 

Take of powdered rhubarb, a fſcruple ; ſcammony and 
calomel, of each five grains, Rub them together in a mor- 
tar for one dole. 

For children the above Wen he" be lefjened according to 


their age. 
If the powder of tin be given alone, its doſe may be con- 
ſiderably increaſed. The late Dr. Alſton gave it to the 


amount of two ounces in three days, and ſays, when thus 
admi- 
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adminiſtered, that it proved an egregious anthelmintic. He 
purged his patients both before they took the powder and 
afterwards, 


S-x-R UF S. 


Yrups were ſome time ago looked upon as medicines of 
conſiderable value. They are at preſent, however, re- 
garded chiefly as vehicles for medivines of greater effcacy, 
and are uſed for ſweetening drauzhts, juicps, or mixtures; 
and for reducing the lighter powders into bolules, pills, and 
eleftuarics. As all theſe purpoſes may be anſwered by the 
fimple ſyrup alone, there is little occaſion for any other; 


eſpecially as they are ſeldom found but in a ftate of ferment- 


ation; and as the doſe of any medicine given in this form 
is very uncertain. Perſons who ferve the public muſt keep 
whatever their cuſtomers call for, but to the private prac- 
titioner nine-tenths of the ſyrups uſually kept in the ſhops 
ate unneccſl.ry, 

Simple Syrup 

Is made by diſſolving in water, either with or without 
heat, about double its weight of fine ſugar. 

If twenty-five drops of laudanum be added to an ounce 
of the ſimple ſyrup, it will tupply the place of diacodium, 
or the ſyrup of poppies, and will be tound a more ſafe and 
certain medicine. 

The lubricating virtues of the ſyrup of marſhmailows may 
likewiſe be fupplied, ty adding to the common ſytup a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of mucilage of gum arabic. 

Tnoſe who chuſe to preſerve the juice of Jemoas in form 
of {\rup may diftolve in it, by the heat of a warm bath, 
nearly double its weight of fine ſugar. The juice onght to 
be previoully ſtrained, and fuilered to ſtand till it ſertles. 

Tie ſyrup of ginger is ſometimes of uſe as a warm ve- 
hicle for giving medicines to perfons afflicted with flatulen- 
cy. It may be made by infuſing two ounces of bruiſed 
ginger in two pints of boiling water for twenty-four hours, 
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After the liquor has been ſtrained, and has ſtood to ſettle for 
ſome time, it may be poured off, and a little more than 
double its weight of fine powdered ſugar diſſolved in it. 


TINCTURES, ELIXIRS, Se. 


REcrirup ſpirit is the direct menſtruum of the reſins 

and eſſential oils of vegetables, and totally extracts theſe 
active principles from ſundry ſubſtances, which yield them 
to water, either not at all, or only in part. 

It diſſolves likewiſe thoſe parts of animal ſubſtances in 
which their peculiar ſmells and taſtes reſide. Hence the 
tinctures prepared with rectified ſpirits form an uſeful and 
elegant claſs of medicines, poſſeſſing many of the moſt eſ- 
ſential virtues of ſimples, without being clogged with their 
inert or uſeleſs parts. 

Water, however, being the proper menſtruum of the 
gummy, faline, and ſaccharine parts of medicinal ſubſtances, 
it will be neceſſary, in the preparation ef ſeveral tinctures, 
to make uſe of a weak ſpirit, or a compoſition of rectified 
ſpicit and water. 


Aromatic Tincture. 


Infuſe two ounces of Jamaica pepper in two pints of 
brandy, without heat, for a few days; then ſtrain off the 
tinctute. | | | 

This ſimple tincture will ſufftciently anſwer all the inten- 
tions of the more coſtly prepirations of this kind, It is 
rather too hot to be taken by itſelf; but is very proper for 


mixing with ſuch medicines as might otherwiſe prove too 
cold for the ſtomach, 


Compound Tincture of the Bark. 


Take of Peruvian bark, two ounces ; Seville orange-peel 
and cinnamon, of each half an ounce, Let the bark be 
powdered, and the other ingredients bruiſed ; then infuſe 
the whole in a pint and a half of brandy, for five or ſix days, 
in a cloſe veſſel; afterwards ſtrain off the tincture. 
| This 
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This tincture is not only beneficial in intermitting fevers, 
but alſo in the flow, nervous, and putrid kinds, eſpecially 
towards their decline. 

The doſe is from one dram to three or four, every fifth or 
fixth hour, It may be given in any ſuitable liqupr, and oc- 
caſionally ſharpened with a few drops of the ſpirit of vitriol. 


Volatile fætid Tinfure. 

Infuſe two ounces of affafcetida in one pint of volatile 
aromatic ſpirit, for eight days, in a cloſe bottle, frequently 
ſhaking it; then ftrain the tincture. 

This medicine is beneficial ia hyſteric diſorders, eſpe- 
cially when attended with lowneſs of ſpirits, and faintings. 
A tea-ſpoonful of it may be taken in a glaſs of wine, or a 
cup of pennyroyal tea. 


Volatile Tincture of Gum Guaiacum. 


Take of gum guaiacum, four ounces; volatile aromatic 
ſpirit, a pint. Infuſe without heat, in a veſſel well ſtopped, 
for a few days; then ſtrain off the tincture. 

Ia rheumatic complaints, a tea ſpoonful of this tincture 
may be taken in a cup of the infuſion of water-trefoi!, twice 
or thrice a-day. 


Tincture of Black Hellebore. 


Infuſe two ounces of the roots of black hellebore, bruiſed, 
in a pint of proof ſpirit, for ſeven or eight days; then filter 
the tincture through paper. A ſcruple of cochineal may be 
' infuſed along with the roots to give the tincture a colour. 
In obſtructions of the menſes, a tea-ſpoonful of this tinc- 


ture may be taken in a cup of camomile or pennyroyal tea 


twice a-day. 


 Tinfture of Myrrb and Alves. 


Take of gum myrrh, an ounce and a half; hepatic aloes, 
one ounce. Let them be reduced to a powder, and infuſed 
in two pints of rectiſied ſpirits, for fix days, in a gentle 
heat; then ſtrain the tincture. 
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This is principally uſed by ſurgeons for cleanfing foul 


ulcers, and reſtraining the progreſs of gangrenes, It is alſo, 
by ſome, recommended as a proper application to green 
wounds. | 


Tindlure of Opium, or Liquid Laudanum. 

Take of crude opium, two ounces ; ſpirituous aromatic 
water, and mountain wine, of each ten ounces. Diflolve 
the opium, fl:ced, in the wine, wits a gentle heat, fre- 
quently itirring it; afterwards add the ſpirit, and ſtrain off 
the tinCture. 

As twenty five drops of this tinAure contain about a grain 
of opium, the common dole may be from twenty to thirty 


drops. 
Sacred Tincture, or Tincture of Hicera Picrs. 

Take of ſoccotorine aloes in powder, one ounce; Virgi- 
nian ſnake- root and ginger, of each two drams. Infuſe in a 
pint of mountain wine, and half a pint of brandy, for a 
week, frequently ſhaking the bottle; then ſtrain off the 
tincture, 

This is a ſafe and uſeful purge for perſons of a languid 
and phlegmatic habit; but is thought to have better effects, 
taken in {mall doſcs as a laxative. 

Tte doſe, as a purge, is from one to two ounces. 

Compound Tinfrre of Sena. 

Take of ſena, one cunce; jalap, coriander ſceds, and 
cream of ta'tar, of each half an ounce. Infaſe them in 3 
pint and a half of French brandy for a week ; then ficain 
the tinure, and add to it tour ounces of fine ſugar, 

This is an agreeable purge, and anſwers all the purpoſes 
of the Elixir ſalelis, and of DAs Hlixir. 


edles tom one to two or three Ounces, 


T:i:Ture of Spaniſd Flies. 
So mich fies, reduced to a fine powder, two 


guncrs ; ſpirit of wine, one pint, lafuſe for two or three 
days; then ſtrain of the tiucture. 


- 
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This is intended as an acrid ſtimulant for external uſe. 
Parts affected with the palſy or chronic rheumatiſm may be 
frequently rubbed with it, 


Tiniure of the Balſam of Tolu. 


Take of the baltam of Tolu, an ounce and a half; rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine, a pint. Infuſe in a gentle heat until 
the batfam is diſſolved; then ſtrain the tincture. 

This tincture poſleſſes all the virtues of the balſam. Tn 
coughs, and other complaints of the breaſt, a tea ſpoonſul 
or two of it may be taken in a bit of loaf- ſugar. But the 
beſt way of uſing it is in ſyrup. An ounce of the tincture, 
properly mixed with two pounds of ſimple fyrup, will make 
what is commonly called tne Bulſamic S;rup, 2 


Tincture of Rhubarb. 


Take of rhubarb, two ounces and a half; leſſer carda- 
mom ſeeds, haif an ounce ; brandy, two pints, Digeſt for a 
week, and (train the tincture, 

"Thoſe who chute to have a vinous tin ure of rhubarb 
may infufe the above ingredients in a bottle of Liſbon wine, 
adding to it about two ounces of proof ſpitits. 

If half an ounce of centian root, and a dram of Virzi- 
nian ſnake-root be added to the above ingredients, it will 
make the bitter tincture of rhbard, 

All theſe tinctutes are deſigned as ſtomachics and carro- 
borants as well as purgatives. In weaknels of the ſtomach, 
indigeſtion, laxity of the inteſtines, fluxes, colicky aud ſuch 
like complaints, they are frequently of great ſervice. The 
doſe is from half a ſpoonful to three or four fpoonfuls or 
more, according to the circumſtances cf the patient, and 
the purpoſes it is intended to anſwer. 


Paregoric Elixir. 

Take of flowers of benzoin, half an ounce; opium, two 
drams. Infuſe in one pound of the volatile aromatic ſpirit, 
for four or five days, frequently ſhaking the bottle; after- 
wards ſtrain the elixir. 

This 
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This is an agreeable and ſafe way of adminiſtering opium. 
It eaſes pain, allays tickling coughs, relieves difficult breath- 
ing, and is uſeful in many diſorders of children, particularly 
the hooping-cough. 


The doſe to an adult is from fifty to a bundred drops. 


Sacred Elixir. 


Take of rhubarb cut ſmall, ten drams ; foccotorine aloes, 
in powder, fix drams ; lefler cardamom feeds, half an ounce ; 
French brandy, two pints. Infuſe for two or three days, 
and then ftrain the elixir, 


This uſeful ſtomachic purge may be taken from one ounce 
to an ounce and a half. 


Stomachic Elixir. 


Take of gentian root, two ounces; Curaſſao oranges, 
one ounce; Virginian ſnake-root, half an ounce. Let theſe 
ingredients be bruiſed and infuſed, for three or four days, 
in two pints of F rench brandy ; afterwards ſtrain out the 
elixir. 

This is an elegant ftomachic bitter. In flatulencies, in- 
digeſtion, want of appetite, and ſuch like complaints, a 
ſmall glaſs of it may be taken twice a-day. It likewiſe re- 
lieves the gout in the ſtomach, when taken in a large doſe. 


Acid Elixir of Vitriol. 

Take of the aromatic tinQure, one pint ; oil of vitriol, 
three ounces. Mix them gradually, and after the faces 
have ſubſided, filter the elixir through paper, in a glaſs 
funnel. 

This is one of the beſt medicines which I know for hyſte- 
ric and hypochondriac patients, afflicted with flatulencies 
ariſing from a relaxation or debility of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines. It will ſucceed where the moſt celebrated ſtoma- 
chic bitters have no effet, The dole is from ten to forty 
drops, in a glaſs of wine or water, or a cup of any bitter 


infuſion, twice or thrice a-day. It ſhould be taken when 
the ſtomach is molt empty. 


Campharated 
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Camphorated Spirit of Wine. 


Diſſolve an ounce of camphor in a pint of reAihed ſpirits. 

This ſolution is chiefly employed as an embrocation in 
bruiſes, palſies, the chronic rheumatiſm, and for preventing 
gangrenes, 

The above quantity of camphor, diſſolved in half a pound 
of the volatile aromatic ſpirit, makes Ward's Eſſence. 


Spirit of Mindererus. 


Take of volatile ſal ammoniac, any quantity. Pour on 
it gradually diſtilled vinegar, till the efferveſcence ceaſes. 
This medicine is uſeful in promoting a diſcharge both by 
the ſkin and urinary paſſages. It is alſo a good external ap- 
- plication in ſtrains and bruiſes. 
When intended to raiſe a ſweat, half an ounce of it in a 
cup of warm gruel may be given to the patient in bed every 
hour till it has the deſired effect. | 


VINEGARS. 


INEGAR is an acid produced from vinous liquors by a 
ſecond fermentation, It is an uſeful medicine both in 
inflammatory and putrid diſorders. Its effects are, to cool 
the blood, quench thirſt, counteract a tendency to putre- 
faction, and allay inordinate motions of the ſyſtem. It like- 
wiſe promotes the natural ſecretions, and in ſome caſes ex- 
cites a copious ſweat, where the warm medicines, called 
alexipharmic, tend rather to prevent that ſalutary evacuation. 
Weakneſs, faintings, vomiting, and other hyſteric affec- 


3 


tions, are often relieved by vinegar applied to the mouth. 


and noſe, or received into the ſtomach. It is of excellent 
uſe alſo in correcting many poiſonous ſubſtances, when taken 
into the ſtomach; and in promoting their expu ſion, by the 

different emunctories, when rece:ve:! into the blood, 
Vainegar is not only an uſeful medicine, but ſerves like- 
wiſe to extract, in tolerable perſection, the virtues of ſeveral 
other medicinal ſubſtances. Moſt of the odoriferous flowers 
impart to it their fragrance, together with a beautiful pur. 
 plich 
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pliſh or red colour. It alſo aſſiſts or coincides with the in- 
tention of ſquills, garlic, gum ammoniac, and ſeveral other 
valuable medicines. 

Theſe effects, however, are not to be expected from every 
thing that is fold under the name of vinegar, but f. om ſuch 
as is ſound and well prepared. 

The beſt vinevars are hoſe prepared from French wines. 

It is neceſſary for tome pu: poſes that the »inegar be dif- 
tilled; but as this operation requires a particular chemical 
apparatus, we ſhall not inſert it. 


Vinegar of Litharge. 

Take of litharge, half a pound; ftronz vinegar two 
pints, Infuſe them together in a moderate hvac tor three 
days, frequently ſhaxing che veilc]; then filter the Liquor 
for ule. 


This medicine is little uſed, from a general notion of its. 


being dangerous. T he:e is reaion, however, to believe that 
the preparations of lead with vinegar are piled of ſome 
valuable properties, and that they may be ufc in many caſ.s 
with ſafety and ſucceis, 

A preparation of a ſimilar nature with the above has of 
late been extulled by Goulard, a French ſu gon, as a ſafe 
and extenſively uſeful medicine, which he calls the Extract 
of Saturn, and orders to be made in the following manner: 

Take of litharge, one pound; vinegar made of French 
wine, two pints, Put them together into 2 glazed earthen 
pipkin, and let them boil ; or rather ſimmer, for an bour, 
or an hour and a quaiter, taking care to ftir them all the 
while with a wooden ſpatula. After the «hole has ftood to 
ſettle, pour off the liquor which is upon the top into bottles 
for uſe, 

Wich this extract Goulard, makes is v-72ta- mineral wa- 
ter *, which he recommends in a great variety of external 


diſorders, as inflammations, burns, bruiſes, ſprains, ule 


cers, &c. 


® See Collyrium of Lead. 
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He likewiſe prepares with it a number of other forms of 
medicine, as poultices, plaſters, ointments, powders, &c. 


Vinegar of Roſes. 


Take of red roſes, half a pound; firong vinegar, half a 
gallon. Infuſe in a cloſe veſſel, for ſeveral weeks, in a 
gentle heat; and then ftrain off the liquor. 

"Chis is principally uſed as an embrocation for head-achs, 
&c. 

Vineger of Squills. 

Take of dried ſquills, two ounces ; diſtilled vinegar, two 
pints, Infuſe fur ten days or a fortnight in a gentle degree 
of heat; afterwards ſtrain off the liquor, and add to it about 
a twelfth patt its quantity of proof ſpirits. 

This medicine has good effects in diſorders of the breaſt, 
occatoned by a load of viſcid phlegm. It is alſo of uſe in 
hydropic caſes, for promoting a diſcharge of urine, 

The doſe is from two drams to two ounces, according to 
the intention for which it is given, When intended to act 
as a vomit, the doſe ought to be large. In other caſes, it 
muſt not only be exhibited in ſmall doſes, but alſo mixed 
with cinnamon wa:er, or ſome other agreeable aromatic li- 
quor, to prevent the nauſea it might otcrwile occaſion. 


WATERS BY INFUSION, Ee. 


Lime-Water. 


OUR two gallons of water gradually upon a pound of 
freſh burnt quicklime; and when the ebullition ceaſes, 
ſir them well together; then ſuffer the whole to ſtand at 
reſt, that the lime may ſettle, and afterwards filter the li- 
quor through paper, which is to be kept in veſlels cloſely 
ſtopt. | 
The lime-water f.om calcined oyfter-ſhells is prepared in 
the ſame manner. 
Lime-water is principally uſed for the gravel ; in which 
caſe, from a pint to to or more of it may be drunk daily. 


Externally 
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Externally it is uſed for waſhing foul ulcers, and removiag 
the itch, and other defedations of the ſkin, 


Compound Lime-Water. 

Take ſhavings of guaiacum wood, half a pound; li- 
quorice root, one ounce ; ſaſſafras bark, half an ounce ; co- 
riander feeds, three drams; ſimple lime-water, fix pints. 
 Infuſe without heat for two days, and then ſtrain off the 
liquor. 

In the ſame manner may lime-water be impregnated with 
the virtues of other vegetable ſubſtances. Such impregna- 
tion not only renders the water more agreeable to the palate, 
but alſo a more efficacious medicine, eſpecially in cutaneous 
diſorders, 2nd foulneſs of the blood and juices, 

It may be taken in the ſame quantity as the ſimple water, 


Sublimate Water. 


Diſſolve eight grains of the corroſive ſublimate in a pint 
of common water, 

If a ſtronger ſolution be wanted, a double or triple quan- 
tity of ſublimate may be uſed. 


The principal intention of this is to ah Sele 
and conſume proud fleſh, 


Styptic Water. 


Take of blue vitriol and alum, each an ounce and a half; 
water, one pint. Boil them until the ſalts are diffolved, 
then filter the liquor, and add to it a dram of the oil of 
vitriol. 

This water is uſed for topping bleeding at the noſe, and 
other hzmorrhages ; for which purpoſe cloths or doffils dipt 
in it muſt be applicd to the part. 

Tar W. ater. 


Pour a gallon of water on two pounds of Norway tar, 
and ſtir them ſtrongly together with a wooden rod: after 
they have ſtood to ſettle for two days, pour off the water for 
uſe. 

Though tar-water falls greatly ſhort of the character 
which has been given of it, yet it poſſeſſes ſome medicinal 


virtues 
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virtues. It ſenſibly raiſes the pulſe, increaſes the ſecretions, 
and ſometimes opens the belly, or occaſions vomiting. 

A pint of it may be drank daily, or more, if the ſtomach 
can bear it. It is generally ordered to be taken on an empty 
ſtomach, viz. four ounces morning and evening, and the 
ſame quantity about two hours after breakfaſt and dinner. 


SIMPLE DISTILLED WATERS. 


A GREAT number of diſtilled waters were formerly kept 

in the ſhops, and are ſtill retained in ſome Diſpenſa- 
tories. But we conſider them chiefly in the light of grateful 
diluents, ſuitable vehicles for medicines of greater efficacy, 
or for rendering diſguſtful ones more agreeable to the palate 
and ſtomach. We ſhall therefore inſert only a ſew of thoſe 
which are beſt adapted to theſe intentions. 

The management of a till being now generally under- 
ſtood, it is needleſs to ſpend time in giving directions * that 
purpoſe. 

Cinnamon Water. 

Steep one pound of cinnamon bark, bruiſed, in a gallon 
and a half of water, and one pint of brandy, for two days; 
and then diſtil off one gallon, 


This is an agreeable aromatic water, poſleffing in a high 
degree the fragrance and cordial virtues of the ſpice, 


Pennyroyal Water. 


Take of pennyroyal leaves, dried, a pound and a half; 
water, from a gallon and a half to two gallons. Draw off 
by diſtillation one gallon, 


This water poſſeſſes, in a conſiderable degree, the ſmell, | 


taſte, and virtues of the plant, It is given in mixtures and 
juleps to hyſteric patients. 
An in fuſion of the herb in boiling water anſwers nearly 
the ſame purpoſes, | 
Peppermint Water. 
This is made in the ſame manner as the preceding. 
Spearmn* 
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Spearmint Water. 


This may alſo be prepared in the ſame way as the penny- 


royal water. 
Both theſe are uſeful ſtomachic waters, and will ſome- 


times relieve vomiting, eſpecially when it proceeds from in- 
digeſtion, or cald viſce'id phlegm, They are likewiſe. uſe- 
ful in ſome colicky complaints, the gout in the ſtomach, &c. 


particularly the peppermint water, 
Aa infufion of the freſh plant is frequently found to have 


the ſame c#ccts as the diſtilled water. 


Roſe Water. 


Take of roſes freſh gathered, fix pounds; water, two 


gallons. Diſtil off one gallon. 
This water is principally valued on account of its fine 


flavour. 


Jamaica Pepper Water. 


Take cf Jamaica pepper, half a pound; water, a gallon 
* a half. Diſtil off one gallon, 
This is. a very elegant diſtilled water, and may in moft 


caſes ſupply the place of the more coſtly ſpice waters. 


SPIRITUOUS DISTILLED WATERS. 


Spirituous Cinnamon Water. 


AKE of cinnamon, one pound ; proof ſpirit, and com- 
mon water, of each one gallon. Steep the cinnamon 
in the liquor for two days; then diſtil off one gallon. 


Spirituous Jamaica Pepper Water. 


Take of Jamaica pepper, half a pound; proof ſpirit, three 
gallons; water, two gallons. Diſtil off three gallons. 

IT nis is a ſufficiently agreeable cordial, and may ſupply the 
place of the Aromatic Water, 


WHEYS. 
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Alum Whey. 
BOIL two drams of powdered alum in a pint of milk til 


it is curdled ; then ſtrain out the whey. 


This whey is beneficial in an immoderate flow of the wen- 
ſes, and in a diabetes, or exceſſive diſcharge of urine. 
The doſe is two, three, or four ounces, according as the 


ſtomach will bear it, three times a-day. If it ſhoyl4 occa- 


ſion vomiting, it may be diluted. 


Maiſtard I hey. 


Take milk and water, of each a pint ; bruiſed muſtard- 
ſeed, an ounce and a half. Boil them together till the curd 


cloth. 

This is the moſt elegant, and by no means the leaſt effi- 
cacious method of exhibiting muſtard. It warms and invi- 
gorates the habit, and promotes the different ſecretions. 
Hence, in the low ſtate of nervous fevers, it will often ſup- 
ply the place of wine. It is alſe of uſe in the chronic rheu- 


matiſm, palſy, dropſy, &c. The addition of a little ſugar 
will render it more agreeable, 


The doſe is an ordinary tea cupful four or five times a- day. 


Scorbutic Whey. 

This whey is made by boiling half a pint of the ſcorbutic 
Juices in a quart of cows' milk, More benefit, however, is 
to be expected from eating the plants, than from their ex- 
prefled juices. 


The ſcorbutic plants are, bitter oranges, brooklime, gar- 
den ſcurvy-graſs, and water-creſles. 


WINES. 


HE effects of wine are, to raiſe the pulſe, promote 
perſpiration, warm the habit, and exhilarate the ſpirits. 
The red wines, beſides theſe effects, have an aſtringent qua- 
lity, » which they ſtrengthen the tone of the flomach and 
30 inteſtines, 


is perfectly ſeparated; afterwards ſtrain the whey through a 
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inteſtines, and by this means prove'ſeryiceable in reſtraining 
immoderate ſecretions. 

The thin ſharp wines have a different tendency. They 
paſs off freely by the different emunQories, and gently open 
the body. l he effects of the full-bodied wines are, how- 
ever, much more durable than thoſe of the thinner. 

All ſweet wines contain a glutinous ſubſtance, and do not 
paſs off freely, Hence they will heat the body more than 
an equal quantity of any other wine, though it ſhould con- 
tain fully as much ſpirit. 

From the obvious qualities of wine, it muſt appear to be 
an excellent cordial medicine, Indeed, to ſay the truth, it 
is worth all the reſt put together. | 


But to anſwer this charaQer, it muſt be ſound and good. 
No beneſit is to be expected from the common traſh that is 
often fold by the name of wine, without poſſeſſing one drop 
of the juice of the grape. Perhaps no medicine is more rarely 
obtained genuine than wine, 

Wine is not only uſed as a medicine, but is alſo employed 
as a menſ?ruum for extracting the virtdes of other medicinal 
ſubſtances; for which it is not ill adapted, being a com- 
pound of water, inflammable fpirit, and acid; by which 
means it is enabled to act upon vegetable and animal ſub- 
ſtances, and allo to diſſolve ſome bodies of the metallic kind, 
ſo as to impregnate itſelf with their virtues, as ſteel, anti- 
mony, &c. 


Antbelminihic Vine. 


Take of rhubaib, half an cunce; worm- ſeed, an ounce, 
Bruiſe them, and inſuſe without heat in two pints of red port 
wine, for a few days; then ftrain off the wine, 

As the ſtomachs of pe:ſons aſllited with worms are al- 
ways debilitated, red wine alone will often prove fervice- 
able; it muſt, however, have {till better effects when joined 
with bitter and purgative ingredients, as in the above 
form. 

A glaſs of this wine may be taken twice or thrice a- day. 

3 Antimonial 


| * 


Antimonial Wine. 

Take glaſs of antimony, reduced to a fine powder, half 
an ounce ; Liſbon wine, eight ounces, Digeſt, without 
heat, for three or four days, now and then ſhaking the 
bottle; afterwards filter the wine through paper. 

The doſe of this wine varies according to the intention, 
As an alterative and diaphoretic, it may be taken from ten 
to fifty or ſixty drops. In a larger doſe it generally proves 
cathartic, or excites vomiting. 

Bitter Wine. 

Take of gentian root, yellow rind of lemon- peel, freſh, 
each one ounce; long pepper, two drams; mountain wine, 
two pints, Infuſe without heat for a week, and ſtrain out 
the wine for uſe. 

In complaints ariſing from weakneſs of the ſtomach, or in- 
digeſtion, a glaſs of this wine may be taken an hour before 
dinner and ſupper. 

Tpecacuanha Wine. 

Take of ipecacuanha, in powder, one ounce; mountain 
wine, a pint. Infuſe for three or four days; then filter the 
tincture, 

This is a ſafe vomit, and anſwers extremely well for ſuch 
perſons as cannot ſwallow the powder, or whoſe ſtomachs 
are too irritable to bear it. 

The doſe is from one ounce to an ounce and a half. 


Chalybeate or Steel Wine. 

Take filings of iron, two ounces; cinnamon and mace, 
of each two drams; Rheniſh wine, two pints, Infuſe * 
three or four weeks, frequently ſhaking the bottle; then 
paſs the wine through a filter. 

In obſtructions of the menſes, this preparation of iron 
may be taken, in the doſe of half a wine-glaſs twice or thrice 
a-da 

The medicine would probably be as good if made with 
Liſbon wine, ſharpened with half an ounce of the cream of 
tartar, or a ſmall quantity of the ſpirit of vitriol. 

30 2 Stomachic 
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— IE _-- --Stomachic Wine. 


Take at Wande bark, groſsly powdered, an ounce; 
cardamom feeds, and orange-pecl, bruiſed, of each two 
drams. Infuſe in a bottle of white port or Liſbon wine for 
five or ſix days; then ſtrain off the wine. 

This wine is not only of ſervice in laxity and debility of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, but may alſo be taken as a pre- 
- ventive, by perſons liable to the intermittent fever, or who 
reſide in places where this diſeaſe prevails. It will be of uſe 
likewiſe to thoſe who recover ſlowly after fevers of any kind, 
as it aſſiſts digeſtion, and helps to reſtore the tone and vigour 

of the ſyſtem. 


A glaſs of it may be taken two or three times a-day, 


INDE X. 


__w— 


i N D 2X 


A. 
Boa rod Page 579 
ABSCESSES 623 
ACCIDENTS 652 


5 
— from falls and blows 653 
— from ſubſtances ſtopt be+ 


tween the mouth and ſto- 


mach 674 
— from drowning 661 
— from ſuffocation, &c. 666 
from noxious vapours ib. 
— from extreme cold 669 — 
AcipiTiEs 597 
AGRICULTURE, the firſt and 

molt healthful employment 5 1 
—— the great ſource of do- 

meſtic riches ib. 
—— a goodexerciſe and amuſe- 

ment 56 
Acues 


| 157 
Ala, unwholeſome, the bad 


effects of it — childien 

3 

a very common MM 

of diſeaſes 80 

— the effects of it when too hot, 
cold, moiſt, &c. ib. 
— rendered unwholeſome by be- 
ing breathed repeatedly, and 


in great cities where it has not 


a free current 81 
— tainted by the putrid carcaſos 
in church- yards 1b, 
—, ſtagnant, unwholeſome 82 
— freſh, very beneficial to the 
fick 8 
ALIMENT 66 
—— ought neither to be too 
moiſt, nor too dry 70 


Akin ur, eaſy rules with re- 
ſpect to the choice of it 


Page 75 
Auausosts 498 
AN ASARCA 2 


7 
AxoER, the ill effects of it — 
ANIMAL œconomy diſturbed by 
irregularities in eating and 
drinking 130 
———- arguments drawn from 
it prove the neceſſity of exer- 
ciſe 25 
fur ctions not duly per- 
"formed where exerciſe 1s neg- 
lected 27 
AniMaLs, what kinds ny 
by their bites 518 
—— diſeaſed and ſuch as die of 
themſelves unwholeſome 6 
—— which feed groſsly an 
take little exerciſe, ditto 68 
— rendered unwholeſome by 
being overheated in W 


i 
food, one meal of it in the 


day ſufficient 70 
ArnruR, or Thruſh, 595 
AyroPLEXY, ſanguine 446 

ſerous 447 
AeyeTiTe, want of 453 
ART, man milled by it 2 


AzTs and Manufactories, the 
riches of a country increaſed, 
bur the health of the inhabi- 
tants impaired thereby 3 

A3C1TES 407 

ASTHMA , 441 

ATMOSPHERE, ones of it a 
oo__ cauſe of obſtructed 
perſpiration 135 

3 C 3 B. Ban- 


... F EET EO 


IN D E X. 


N. 
Ba N DA Rs, children deformed 
there bv Page 11 
BaRREN NE 3 591 


Barg, cold, recommended to 


the fludious 65 
the methods of uſing it 
with children 2 
Bro-chambers ſhould be pro- 
perly aired 84 
Buds, damp, travel'ers often 


hurt by them 137 
— how they may be pre- 
vented in private families 138 
Ber 1-wolling has fatal effects on 
child-bed women and ſick 


people 122 
Bitiovs fever 208 
BII ES 625 


BTab px, how it may be ten- 
dered unable to perform its 
offices 134 

—— inflammation of 231 

BLEepinc, though praQtiſed by 
many is underſtood by few61g 


Muhen neceſſary 629 
—— how to perform it 621 
at the noſe 360 
— aud blind piles 363 


BLoop, involuntary diſcharges 


thereof 357 
— ſpitting of 307 
vomiting of 371 
Boop urine 272 
— flux | 375 
Boxes, broken 644 
BNAIx, inflammation of 276 


Bar A Dbought to de of good grain, 
and proper| y prepared #74 
—— next to milk, the beſt food 
for children 19 
——— ſeveral ways of uſing it ib. 


Brvuises 632 
BuBoes 550 
Bu&vens, heavy, hurt the lungs 

43 


. the ſtrongeſt men mot 
commonly hurt by them ib. 
Buans 630 


BuTTER ought to be ſparingly 
given to children Page 23 
Burcnzzs render meat un- 
wholeſome by blowing it up, 
and not bleeding it ſufficient- 


ly 69 
C. 

CasUALTIES 632 

Cancer 507 

CATARACT 498 

CHANCRES 551 


Cute, their diſeaſes ge- 
nerally acute 

eaſier diſcovered, and 

not ſo ill to cure as thoſe of 

adults 7 

born of diſeaſed parents 

ſhould be nurſed with greater 


care than others 9 
——— of their clothing 10 
of their food 15 


— the mother's milk their 
beſt food 17 
— ſhould be permitted to 
ſuck as ſoon as they ſhew in- 
clination ib. 
wine improper for them 
after birth 18 
—— what food, beſides their 
mother's milk, is moſt ſuit- 
able for them ib. 

— animal food not to be al- 
lowed them before they are 
weaned, asd even ſparingly 
lor ſome time after 20 
ſhould not be enticed to 
take their food by ſweetening 

it ib. 
chrive beſt with ſmall quan- 
tities of food frequently given 
21 


23 


— 


— of their exerciſe 


— leading-ſtrings fixed to 
their backs, a bad way of 
teaching them to walk 25 

— ſociety a loſer by their be- 

| Ing roo early put to work, if 
it is not properly regulated 30 

CaHlLDREN 


IND EX. 


Cuitosgx ought not to ſleep 
in ſmall apartments Page 34 
—— thoſe accuſtomed to open 
air in the country ſhould not 
be too early feat to great 
town 35 
of their diſeaſes 592 
from what they fre- 


quently ariſe 
duet 


general 
with regard to them 594 
Carln=ZiRTH 551 
CHILBLAINS 606 


CuolEgSsa-Mog zus, and Other 
exceſſive diſcharyes from the 
ſtomach and bowels 336 

CHORDEE $55 

CHLOROS1IS | 571 

CHurcH-YaRrDS, by tainting 
the air in great towns, OCCa- 
fon diſeaſes | 81 

Cyurcits ought to be kept 
clean, and properly ventilated 

| 82 

Ci:ymisTs, Founders, &c. hurt 

by the air which they breathe 
40 

the places where they work 
ought to be well ventilated, 
nor thould they take any thing 
cold on their ſlomach while 
they are hot ib. 

Ciscura rio obſtructed by 
preſſure, which ſometimes 
renders the whole frame miſ- 
{hapen 13 

Cities, populous, many cauſes 
tend to ſpread infection 


through them 110 
CLEaANLiNESS, the want of it 
an inexcuſable fault 107 
—— ſeveral diſeaſes cauſed by 
the want of it ib. 
—— ought to be ar odject of 
public attention 108 
ſhould be ſtrictly obſerved 

in camps 110 
— ona ſhipboard 111 


and about the ſick 112 


Crornts wet, the moſt robuſt 
conſtitution is not proof a- 
gainlt their effects Page 136 

how to prevent the dan- 


ger ariſing from them ib. 


Coro extreme, the fatal effects 


of it 659 
— the cauſe of moſt diſeaſes 135 
Cor.vs and Coughs 300 
COL1Cs 321 
ConSUMPTIONS 187 

nervous 200 

—— ſymptomatic 201 
ConvuLs10n fits 474 
occaſioned in children 

by applying rollers and band- 

ages 14 


Cox vutstons often only a 
ſymptom of ſome other dif- 


eaſe 61 

—— their different ſcurces an 
method of cure ib. 
of perſons who expire 
in them 683 
infants moſt liable to 2 

| 1 
— methcd of cure 684 
CosTIVENESS 20 
Covucas 304 
Cx aur of the ſtomach 476 
—— of various parts of the bo- 
dy 489 
Crove, children often ſeized 
with it 606 
—— when it prevails moſt 607 

D. 


DarxcinG a good exerciſe if 
not carried to exceſs 32 
Dearness 501 
Drroauss people not ſtrong 
or healthy 13 
DiaBzTEs and other diſeaſes of 
the kidnies and bladder 347 
Dianrnota, or looſeneſs 339 
D1isT, by it the whole conſtitu- 
tion may be changed 69 
— impoſlible to lay down fixed 
rules with regard tot 101 
304 Dis gaAsESs, 


— —u—ᷣ ͤ — 


I N D E X. 


Drs8a5ts, moſt of them infec- 
tious Page 113 
— to prevent their ſpreading, 

1 — in health ſhould keep at 


a proper diltance from the 
ficx 


115 
often communicated by 
dclotbes ib. 
frequently imported from 
abroad ib. 

a ſcheme to prevent 

this 116 
of the knowledge and cure 
of 144 


ho todiſtinguiſh them ib. 


general rules for the cure 
of them 


D:s: 0caT1IONs 637 
DivtrSIONs, the active pre- 
ferable to tae i Gentary gl 
Da Ess, the perfection of it is to 
be caſy and cloan 99 
Dringing, what a habit of it 
frequently proceeds from 10; 
— people often deprived of 
the uſe of reaſon thereby 106 
—— forcing people to an exceſs 
in it rude and unfathionable 
ib. 
Daors v, different kinds of it 


— of the brain. See Water 
in the Head. 
Dacwx gb perſons, See Acci- 


dents. 
Dau 6s unneceſſary to give an 
infant as ſoon as born 17 
Deux x Abe, hardly any thing 
t00 horrid for them to com- 
mit ib. 
DauxkkNRxkEss one Cauſe of the 


increaſe of conſumptions 104 


Dou perſons may be taught 
to ſpeak 501 
Dys ENTE 375 


E. 
Eir-ach |, 392 
Las; how it may be iojured 500 


EnTez1T1s, or inflammation of 
the inteſtines Page 317 
Eile rsvx, or falling fickneſs4; o 
Ex vs ETLASs, or St. Anthony's 
fire 270 
Eu ur rioss, children ſeldom 
free from them 603 
— from whence they ariſe C04 
Jy cvaroxs, of the common 
130 
Ex cos iT. See Galling. 0 
Ext RCISsE, want of it the chief 
cauſe of the ſhortneſs and 
m ſery of man's life 


23 
— neglected fince manufac- 
tures began to flouriſh 24 


— its being proper for chil- 
dren, proved from the con- 
duct ot other young —_— 

ib. 

— children may be — 
yaricus ways 

—— the limbs frengthened 
thereby ib, 

—— mlitary, of great ſervice. 
to be taught boys 29 

Eyzs,inflammation of them 28. 

— their diſcaſes many, and dif- 


t cult to eure 496 

——— what are of moſt uſe in 

curing them 497 

— ſpots on them 499 

— blood-fhot 500 

— watery or weeping ib, 
F. 

FaTHErs, their Irregular lives 
the cauſe of diſeaſes in chil- 
dren 8 

Family diſeaſes might be era- 
dicated by proper care 10 

Fas ric, long, very hurtful 78 

FaLLinG-fckneſs 470 

FermALEs, a capital fault in their 
education 4 

diſcaſed, not fitto marry 9 


Fear, its great influence both 
in occaſioning and aggravat- 
mg dreaſes 120 

FAR, 


1 N DE X. 


Fean, ſudden, its violent effects 
Page 121 
— its gradual effects more 
generally hurtful id. 
Fugr, wet, many fatal diſeaſes 
occaſioued thereby 135 
Fevers in general 150 
—— their moſt common —_— 
"= 
—— their diſtinguiſhing ſymp- 
toms ib. 
—— their diviſions 
—  intermitting 
—— acute continual 168 
—— flow or nervous 202 
miliary, incident to wo- 


151 
167 


men in child- bed 586 
— Child-bed, or puerperal, 
mot fatal to them 587 


Firs, fainting, and other caſes 
which require immediate aſ- 
ſiſtance 672 

FisTULA LACHRYMALIS 


500 
FLATULENC1ES 432 
FLuok AaLBUS 576 


FLANNEL, young people wear- 
ing it a prepoſterous cuſtom 97 
Food, the beſt rule for the quan- 
_ tity of it is moderation 67 
— rendered unwholeſome by be- 


ing too long kept ib. 
— and by the arts of cookery 71 
Favuirs, unripe, hurtful to chil- 
dren 22 
—— ripe, may be allowed them 
if properly regulated id. 
FaacTtuRES 641 
— of large bones 645 
with a b:uiſe or —_—_— 
1D. 
— with a wound 647 
—— of the ribs 648 
8. 


Galt and excoriation very 
troubleſome to children 599 
G1zLs much hurt by being too 
ſoon put to ſedentary employ- 


ments 29 


Gravoutar obſirutticns the 
effects of inactivity Page 88 


545 
Goon VIRULENTA 534 


—— ſometimes ends in a 
gleet 
Gour 413 
Grier often changes into a 
fixed melancholy 125 
— indulged deſtroys the appe- 
tite and ſpoils digeſtion ib. 


Greets 


— mt aus to prevent it 125 
Gaavat and Stone 332 
GREEN-SICKNESS 571 
GUTTA-SERENA 493 
GULLET, ſubſtances flopt in it 

654 

H. 
Horror, or ſpitting of 
blood 36 


HearTtn, Celſus's celebrated 
advice with reſpect to the pre- 
| ſervation of it - 143 


Heap-acH, its different kinds 
"= 
— 

HzearTBurN 454 

Hiccur 7 


74 
Hoxer, its effects upon chii- 
dren 23 
HosetTaLs, the air being con- 
fined in them becomes per- 
nicious to children 
—— - when clear lineſs and ven- 
tilation are neglected ia them 
become nets tor hatching diſ- 
eaſes 119 
Hort ought always to be ad- 
miniſtered ts the tick 124 
Hous Es, damp, rendered ſo ſe- 
veral ways 139 
Humou«us have a conſtant ten- 
dency to putrefaction 


77 
Hyproes PeEcTorIs 407 
Hy Dprcce24Halvs ib. 
HysTsr1c 2ﬀections 486 


HrrocaonDRiacaffettionsggt 
indolegce, their ge- 
neral cauſe 495 


I. IAux- 


I N D E X. 


T . 


Javnpice 403 
Jews, their great attention to 
cleanlinefs 110 
ILtac paſſion 317 
InacTiviTY, what diſeaſes are 
occaſioned thereby 88 
IxvoLENCE the ſource of vice 
as well as diſeaſes 
IxboLExT and flothful have 
often reſtleſs nights 95 
Ixrascx, the time when the 
foundations of a gcod or bad 
conſtitution are commonly 
lard I 
IxranTs, their noſes often ſtopt 
f. 00 
— their death not 2 natural 
evil I 
their preſervation {lighted 
from the moſt erroneous m_ 


ciple 
——- ſhould be kept free from 
preſſure 12 
their bones ſoft and 


flexible, conſequently eaſily 
ſqueezed out of ſhape 13 
—— ſafer to fix on their clothes 
with ſtrings than pins 15 
—— hurt with too great a quan- 
tity of clothes, and too much 
heat ib. 
—— thus kept hot, it is dan- 
gerous to ſend them to a cold 
houſe to be nurſed ib, 
— their clothes ought to be 
kept thoroughly clean 16 
—— the bad effects of confined 
' air upon them 33 
— - their ſolids relaxed by al- 
lowing them to be long wet 37 
InyecT1ON 113 
endangers thoſe who viſit 
and wait upon the fick ib. 


and ſpreads accordingly 

114 
InyinManits, &c. ſhould be 
well ventilated 80 


Is FLAMMATIONS and Abſceſſeg 
Page 623 
INFLAMMAT1ON ofthe breaſt;+6 


of the lungs 133 

of the brain 276 

—— ct the eyes 281 
of the throat 287 

of the ſtomach, and other 
viſcera 314 
of the .ntellines 317 

of the kidnies 323 
—— of the bladder 331 
of the liver 332 
Iurosrhuuss 625 


Ix xs, thoſe to be avoided which 
are noted for dampneſs 137 
— damping ſheets, a baneful 
cuſtom, practiſed in them 138 


Ix0CULAaT10N 245 
InTEMPERANCE 100 
diſorders the whole animal 
economy 1b. 


the analogy between the 
nouriſhment of plants and 
animals a proof of the dan- 
ger of it 101 
— children and whole fami- 
lies reduced to miſery, and 
even extirpated by it 102 
Ixroxicartex, what diſeaſes 
occaſioned thereby 103 
—— peculiarly hurtful to the 
young 106 
—— the effects of it often fatal 
67 
—— what is beſt to be * 


after it 678 
Ixsgcrs, poiſonous 528 
ITca 438 


K. 
Kipxres, inflammation of 329 


Kinc's-eviL 433 
L. 

LaBor1o0vs, of the 40 

the moſt healthy 32 

—— the eryſipelas a diſeaſe very 

incident to them 44 


LAaBORLOUS, 


IN D E X. 
Loves deeply rooted in the hu- 


Lagos tous, likewiſe the iliac 
paſſion, colic and bowel com- 
plaints ib, 

—— alſo, ſubject to inflamma- 
tions, whitloes, and other diſ- 
eaſes of the extremities ib. 

when they come home cold 
ought to keep at a diſtance 
from heat 

—— 0ught not when they leave 
off work to lie down and ſleep 
in the ſun ib. 

——- ſhould have their food at 
regular times ib. 

— fevers occaſioned among 
* by poor living 45 

— often hurt by a fooliſh e- 
mulation 47 

— ſoldiers and failors may 
be ranked among their num- 
ber 

LEeyzosy 433 

LIE, ſedentary, occaſions many 
Ciſeaſes in females 30 

Liquors, ſtrong, improper 
drink for children 22 

—— - fermented, the common 
drink of many 


73 
—— their bad effects upon the 


body when too ſtrong ib. 
—— adulterated by the venders 
chiefly to render them intoxi- 
cating 74 
— blefüngs to mankind if 
faithfullz prepared ib. 
 —  itrong, the great danger 
proceeding from them 19% 
cold, the dangers which 
i-w irom the drinking of 
them when the body is hot 
140 

Lives, inſſammation of 232 
Li:>TERY and celiac paſſion 
you 


LooszYysss 339 

often ſalutary to children 
602 

— when neceſſary to be aer. 

1b, 


ib. | 


man breaſt Page 127 
—— none ought too ralhly to 

tamper with it ib. 
Loc nia, ſuppreſſion of 58 
Luxury, diſeaſes occaſion 


thereby 88 
LunGs, inflammation of 183 
Lues confirmed 556 

M. 
Manxess cauſed by the bites of 

mad · dogs 518 


Macisraarzs ought to make 
laws to prevent the ſtreets, 
&c. of towns from being dirty 

108 

—— the water of great towns a 
proper object of their atten- 
tion 113 

Mex ought to pay ſome atten- 
tion to the nurſery 6 

— diſeaſed, ought not to mar- 
ry . 

Mcnaxics far more happy in 
the country than in preat 
towns 57 

Measkes 201 

— method of inoculating 
them 260 

Meraxnchorx, religious, the 
manner of its progreſs, and 
too often fatal end 128 

Mzx5TR&UaL diſcharge 369 

how girls are hurt a- 

bout the time it begins to 


flow 570 
and after 573 

time when ĩt ceaſes to 

flow very critical to the ſex 
Mecoxivx, what beſt for —4 
pelling it 595 


M:pwiFs acquired the prac- 
tice of drefling a child from 
her neceſſary attendance » 
women in labour 

—— her abuſe of that Wend 


nurüng 


ib. 
Mirx 


LN D E X. 
Mit better unboiled than boil- 


ed Page 20 
—— — for an infant, wines and 
cordials cannot ſupply - 
place 
Minz as hurt by ee 
air 41 
— method to prevent it ib, 
— hurt by the particles of 
matter which adhere to their 
ſkin, clothes, &c. ib. 
—— their food ſhould be nou- 
riſhing, and they ought to 
pay a ſtrict regard to cleanli- 
neſs ib. 
— plumbers, painters, &c. li- 
able to the ſame diſeaſes with 


them 42 
Mix, its great power over the 
body 57 


—— ought as much as poſlible 
to be k-pt at eaſe 95 
in order to relieve it ought 
frequently to be turned to 
new objects t25 
— ſeldom hurt where buſi- 
neſs is purſued with atten- 
tion 1, 
M:tx-Frver 63; 
Morus, one who thinks it be- 
lew her to take care of her 
own child prepoierous 2 
ben unfit to ſuckle her 
own ch'ld ib. 
—— unable to give ſuck by de- 
viating from nature 3 
—— may be of great ſervice to 
ber child though the docs not 
ſuckie jt ib. 
—— ſeckling her cen chil- 
dren, ſociety benefited there- 
by . ib. 
 —— have it in their per to 
form the mind as well as the 
buds 
—— their delicacy, one ſource 
of rhe diſcaſes of children 8 
M:02ia, or ſhort ſightedneſs 


493 


N. 
« 


NaTvar, the neceſſary clothi 
of children pointed out by _ 


"= brute animals guided by 

er 
—— her care to ſecure the 1 
from preſſure 13 
— the food of infants pointed 
out and prepared thereby 16 
—— her attempts to free the 
bodies of children from bad 
humours, oppoſed by the miſ- 
takes of nurſes 33 
—— [ooſe ſtools another method 
to prevent or carry off the diſ- 
eaſes of infants, miſtaken by 
the nurſe ib. 
— man hurt by deviating 
from Nature in the choice of 
his diet 101 
— her operations ought al- 
ways to be aſſiſted 152 
— the beſt healer of wounds 
6:6 


' Nerves, weak, the conſtanc 


companions of inaftivity 89 
Nurvous DISEASES 450 
Nigur-aiz, the perſpiration 

often obſtructed by it 136 
—— moit danger from it alter 

2 warm day 13 
N1IGHT-MARE 477 
Nosraits of children often 

plugged vp with mucus 600 
Nusse, one of her great faults 

is concealing the diſeaſes of 

children from their parents 
38 
—— the proof of a good one 35 
— ſhe who nuries for hire 
ought to be carefully looked 
after | 
the faults of an indolenc 
one pointed ont ib. 
Nusa ought to be large and 
well aized 34 


O. Oecu- 


ib. p 


I'N D E X. 


'©. 
OccuraTions, thoſe which 


ſome men follow expoſe them 


to particular diſeaſes Page 40 
——— thoſe which require a 
great exertion of ſtrength, as 
blackſmiths, &c. ſhould be 
only followed by men of a 
ſtrong body - 43 
— ſedentary, ought chiefly 
to be followed by women 30 
OyraTHaLiMA, or ivflammation 
of the eyes 281 


PaLsY 463 
D,ra PHY MOSIS 554 
PARAPHRENITIS 132 


ParExTs, their committing the 
care of their children to o- 
thers the reaſon why ſo mary 
of them periſh 2 

—— diſeaſed 

— their unbealthineſs one 
great ſource of che diſeaſes of 
children ib. 

——- miſtakivg the food proper 
for their children 21 

——— often blame-worthy in the 
way of diſpoſing their chil- 
dren in marriage 128 

Passioxs 119 

— the beſt way to counteract 


their violence 1:9 
Pass tox iliac 317 
— cCœliac 382 
Pasaxrs, their careleſſneſs 

with reſpect to what they eat 

or drink 46 
their great neglect of clean- 

lineſs 109 


— 2 method propoſed to en- 
courage them to practiſe it ib. 
Prasri RATIO not duly carried 
on where exerciſe is neglect- 
ed 89 
—— ought to be promoted in 
old age by increaſing the 
cloathing g6 


Pease mario is of 


portance to health 134 
— obſtructed by changes im 
the atmoſphere 135 
— and wet clothes 130 
PzR1PNE Mor x, or inflamma - 
tion of the lungs 183 
PH1tosoPHERS, none deſerve 
the name but thoſe that can 
be chearful and gay 62 
Pays:ctaxs ought to beware of 
carrying inſection from one. 
patient to another 117 
— their neglect cf children 
attended with bad conſe- 
quences 6 
ougnt not raſhly to foretel 
the ĩſſue of diſeaſes 123 
PurEntTis, or inflammation of 
the brain 276 
Puruosis 


Pil Es, bleeding and blind —— 


7 Pruuszas, painters, gilders, 


Kc. Vide Miners. 
PrzTHoORA, its effects often 

dangerous 79 
P EASU AES, carnal, the immo- 


derate purſuit of them ruin 
the conttitution 


102 
Prgukis v 175 
— baſtard 182 


Poor loſe their children by neg- 
lecting togivethemexerciſe 26 
PoveRTY not only occafions bur 


aggravates the diſeaſes of the 
laborious 40 
Porsoxs 513 
—— what claſſes they belong to 
: 514 
— mineral 515 
— vegetable 516 
—— animal 518 
why many are not 
mentioned 530 
Pox, confirmed, or lues 5 56 
— ſmall 231 
Por rrosks 677 
Passes vort, or ſeeing only at 
a great diſtance 499 


PaIlAPiSad 


— . —— anne ner — 
* * 
- 


er Ds 


= — 
— 
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IN D E KX. 


PalArisu Page 555 
PasEGNaNxcyY 578 
PuBLic, their intereſt in aſũſt- 
ing the poor to bring up their 
own children 26 


2. 
Quacks, their impudence in 
judging of every diſeaſe by the 


urine 132 
Qu1xsEY, or inflammation of 
the throat 287 
— malignant, or putrid, ul- 
cerous foe throat 295 
R. 
RaTTLE-SNAKE 530 


RESsPIRATIOH, &c. arguments 
for keeping aa infant free 
from preſſure 14 

REeLaxartiox one of the moit 
general cauſes of the diſcaſes 
of children . 23 

RESENT:ExT ought not to be 
indulged 120 

Rr Licon, true, well calculated 
to ſupport the mind under 


affliction 129 
the ſubj eds of it ought not 
to be gloomy ib. 
RaEUMATI5M 422 
chronie 424 
Rickers 611 


Roors of a crude viſcid nature 
| fill the body with grois' hu- 


mours 22 

Romans, their great attention 

to cleanlineſs 109 

Ros E 270 

RuPTURES 649 
8. 


SAVAGE nations, a deformed 
child amongſt them very rare 


12 
Sair.ors ſuffer from change of 
climate 43 


a great ſource of their diſ- 


eales is intemperance ib, 


Saltoss ſhould nor ſuffer them- 
ſelves to continue long wet 
Page 48 

ſuffer moſt from ſalted and 
unwholeſome proviſicus 49 
what proviſions might be 
kepc freſh oa board for them 
1b, 

the beſt medica! antidote for 
them is the Peruvian bark 50 
SCHOOL, children hurt by be- 


ing too early ſent to it 28 
——— Jnjured by its being 
crowded ib. 


SCUOOLVMASTERS, recommend- 
ed to them not to conane 
th ir ſcholars too long at a 


time 29 
SCARLET-FEVER 260 
SCURVY 427 
SCROPHUL 4, or king's evil 373 
Scis anus and Cancer 309 
SCABBED-HEAD 604 
SEXSES, the diſorders of them 

493 
SEDENTARY life contrary to the 
nature of man 50 


employments ſhond be 
Intermixed with the labori- 
ous | 51 
ſuffor ſrom the confined 
una holeſome air which they 
breathe 5 2 
many ſuffer from being 
conſtanily in a bending po- 
ture ib. 
ſubject to the ſcrophula, 
conſumptiog, aud ail nerv- 
ous diſorders 

rules for preſerving their 
health © 
9: EING Only at too great adil- 

tar ce 499 
SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS ib. 
Stex, every place where they 

are ought to be carefully ven- 


tilated 80 
— none ſhould fee them but ne- 
ceſfary attendants 114 


Sicc, 


IN D::E XL. 


Stex, often hurt by idle viſi- 
tors Page 114 
— ought to be kept free from 
fear or ſurpriſe 123 


Sr ought to be duly regu- 
lated 


— too much weakens the ** 
ſtitution 
— night 1s the proper 30 
for it ib. 
— how to make it refreſniag 1b, 
SMEL:., how the ſenſe of it may 
be ir jured < 503 
Sp1niTs, low 495 
SoLDitrs liable to many diſ- 
eaſes from the hardſhips they 
undergo 47 
— rules for their commanders 
ib. 
— ſuffer from indolence in 
time of peace ib. 
a ſcheme to prevent it 48 
STaYs, a ridiculous piece of 
drets for children 1 
STUpiOUS 
the diſeaſes they are "Fu 
ject to 58 
mould engage in diver- 
ſions to relieve the mind 62 
mould ſtudy in à large 
and well-aired place ib. 
— rules for preſerving their 
health 63 
Sr, nothing more prepoſ- 
terous than for one to make 
it his ſole buſineſs 61 
STooLs, wh; the number of them 
confiilent with health cannot 
eaſily be aſcertained 131 
—— h-w co procure them re- 


gularly ib. 
STOMACH, enflamed 314 
cramp of 476 


STRan15MUS, or ſquinting 499 
STxanGURY how occaſioned 


553 

STRAINS 648 
SuyPErs, light, cauſe ſound 
r 95 


Suppen tranſitions from heat 
to cold ought t to be avoided 


140 
SURGERY 618 
SurrocaTioxn and ſtrangling 

680 
SwooniNnGs 479 
SYNCOPE 672 


T. 


TaLLOw-CHANDLERS, &c. ſuſ- 
fer from unwholeſome ſmells 
42 
TasrE and ſmell 503 
- ho they may be di- 
miniſhed 505 
Tea, the ill effects of it pro- 
ceed rather from its impru- 
dent uſe than from its bad 
qualities 79 
Tzxes:us, or frequent deſire 
of going to ſtool 583 
Test1CLE, ſwelled 543 
TEETHING, what conſtitutions 
ſuffer moſt from it 609 
Tuixkixc, intenſe, very hurt- 
ful to health 57 
T#ixKERs, perpetual, ſeldom 
enjoy health, or think long to 
any purpoſe 5 
T+r1RsT, how it may be quench- 
ed without bad effects 145 
T:aroar, inflammation of, 287 
Tususn. See Apithe. 
Tex:a CaPiTIS 604 
Towns, great, children ſuffer 
from unwholeſome air in them 
— children nurſed in PE... ; 
ſhould be frequently car- 
ried abroad into the open air 


— delicate people hurt by 
ſleeping in them 84 
—— their ſtreets being clean 
both an honour and advan- 


tage to the inhabitants 109 
TooTH- a CH 388 
Toucn, how hurt 


IND E X. 


Tumorrs and excreſcences in 
che urinary paſſages Page 548 


U. 


Urctas 634 
— fttulous 637 
in the urinary paſſages 547 
Uzinez, very diflicult to jadge 
of the quantity of ĩt that ought 
to be diſcharged 132 
— many ways affected, con- 
ſequently its appearance al- 
tered ib. 
—— a free diſcharge of it not 
only prevents but cures many 
diſeaſes 133 
—— ought not to be long re- 
t-1acd id. 
—— tue effects of it when in 
too great quantity 134 
— a frequent and exceſſive 


diſcharge of it 347 
— in.cotizency of it 250 
—— ſ{uppriefion of it 351 


V. 
Varouvgs, novious, 666 
V : GtTaBLES, freſn, very bere- 
ſicial in diet 70 
VerxTiLaTORS 53 
—— fraoght with numerous 


advaitages ib. 

„ 5 VExEREAL DISEASE 582 
how communicated 533 
VIE 518 
Virus Sr. his dance 474 


W 


Ware, what kind the beſt 71 


—— how it may be known 72 


T HE 


Warren, diſeaſes occaſioned 
thereby Page 72 
— that which has ſtagnated 
long unfit for uſe ib. 
— {tagnating, houſes near it 

unwholeſome 8 
in the head 617 
Wars, high, cities ſurround- 
ed with them unwholeſome 

8 
Wasnincs, frequent, very — 
ceſſary for promoting clean- 
lineſs, and preventing infec- 
tion 110 
Waruza, the changeableneſs 
of it cauſes of catching cold 


1:5 
WarTLOES | 625 
Wind in the ſtomach 432 


Woops, houſes ſurrounded with 
them rendered unwholeſome 


85 
Woux, diſeaſes of 568 
ofren hurt with fear in 


child-birth I2! 
Wor ws, the different kinds of 
them 397 
Wouxsos, the cure of them of- 
ten miſtaken E19 
nature and not art the 


cure of wounds 626 
—— —- the method of aſſiſtiag 
her ib. 


Y. 


YouTy, the eaſier parts of gar- 


dening a very proper buhnefs 
for them 31 
m youth fewer clothes are 


neceſſary than in old age 90 


E N D. 


